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K D [TO Tl’S PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Phofessok MAsrEitc does not need to bo introduced to English readers. His 
name is well known in this country as that of one of the chief masters ol 
Egyptian science as well as of ancient Oriental history and archaeology. Alike 
a philologist, a historian, and an urcluvologist, he occupies a foremost plaee 
in the annals of modern knowledge and le-'earch. He possesses that quiek 
apprehension and fertility of resource without which the decipherment of 
ancient texts is impossible, and lie also possesses a sympathy with tin* past and 
a power of realizing it which are indispensable if we would picture it aright. 
His intimate acquaintance with Egypt and its literature, and the opportunities 
of discovery afforded him by his position lor several ) cars as director of the 
JJiilaq Museum, give him an unique claim to speak with authority on the history 
of the valley of the Nile. In tin 1 present work he has been prodigal of his 
abundant stores of learning and knowledge, and it may therefore he regarded 
as the most complete account of ancient Egypt that has ever yet bsm 
published. 

In the ease of Babylonia and Assyria he no longer, it is true, speaks at 
tijvt hand. Hut lie has thoroughly .studied the latest and best authorities on 
the subject, and has weighed their statements with tae judgment which comes 
from an exhaustive acquaintance with a similar department of knowledge. 
Here, too, as elsewhere, references have 1 con gi\en with an unsparing hand, 
so that the reader, if ho pleases, can examine the evidence for himself. 

' Naturally, in progressive studies like those of Egyptology and Assyiiology, 
a good man) theories and conclusions miiat lie tentative and provisional only. 
Hiscovery crowds so quickly on discovery, that the truth of to-day is often 1 apt 
to lip modified or amplified by the truth of to-morrow. A single fresh fact may 
diolly new and unexpected light upon the results wo, have a\ivna 
id cause them to assume a somewhat changed aspect. But 
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what must happen in all sciences in which there is a lioalthy growth, and 
archaeological science is no exception to the rule. 

The spelling of ancient Egyptian proper names adopted by Professor 
Masp*ro will perhaps seoin strange* to many English readers. Eut it must be 
rcinetnhciod that all our attempts to represent the pronunciation of ancient 
Egyptian words can be approximate only ; we can never asm tain with certain! \ 
how they won* actually sounded. All that can be done is to determine what 
pronunciation was assigned to them in tin* Greek period, and to work backwards 
from this, so iar as it is possible, to more remote ages. This is what Professor 
M aspero has done, and it must 1>* no slight satisfaction to him to find that on 
the whole his s\ stem of transliteration is confirmed by the cuneiform tablets 
of Tel (d-A mama The system, however, is unfamiliar to English eves, and 
consequently, for the sake of “the weaker brethren,*’ the equivalents of tin* 
geographical and proper names in* has used are given in the more usual 
spelling at, the end of the work. 

The difficulties attaching to the spelling of Assyrian names an* dilVen*qJ 
from those which beset our attempts to reproduce, even approximated}, tin* 
names of ancient Egypt. The cuneiform system of writing was \vllahir, each 
character denoting a syllable, so tlut we know wlut wcic tin* \oweU m a 
proper name as well as the consonants. Moreover, the pronunciation of tin* 
consonants resembled that of the Hebrew consonants, tin* transliteration o( 
wliicli lias long since* become conventional. When, Ihcielore, an Assw inn oi' 
llabylunian name is written phonetically, its correct transliteration is not often 
a matter ol question, lhit, unfortunately, the names an* not ,dwu\s writbii 
phonetically. The cuneiform scupt was an iiiheritauee from tin* non Semi lie 
predecessors of the Semites in Eabvlonin, and in tin-* senpt the ‘haneteis 
r(*j)r(»sented words -as well as sounds. *Not unfrequenlly tin* Senntn* \ssvnan- 
eontinu(*d to writ* a name in the old Sumerian wa} instead of spelling it 
phonetically, the result being that we do not know bow it was pt< nouneed in 
their own languige. The name of the Chaldican Noah, for instance, is written 
with two charm ters which ideographical ly signity ‘Min Min ” or u day of hie,” 
and of the 1 d oi which the Sumerian values weio »/, /wW, I, hi fim t and 
while the ,vi » id had the value of c/. AVi*r<- it not that tin* f Mi.ibbeau liisloiian 
Boiossos write' ihe ncm»* Xisuthros, we should have no elm* to ik Semitic 
pronunciation. 

Professor Maspei. > leaning and indetatigabh* industry are well known to 
me, blit T confess I was not prepared for the exhaustive acquaintance he shows 

1 'Yssyriologirnl literature. Nothing seems to hive eseiped his notice, 
.and books publish d during the present year, and half-Jorgollen articles 
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in obscure periodicals which appeared years ago, have all alike b«»oiL used ,u»d 
quoted by him. Naturally, however, there art* muiic points nil which 1 should 
be inclined to differ from the conclusions he draws, or to which In* lias been 
led by other Assy lit dogi4s. Without being an Ass} riologUf himself, ir was 
impossible tor him to be aetjuaintod with that portion of the e\ ideneo on eertain 
disputed questions which is only to bo found iu still unpublisln d or untranslated 
inscriptions. 

There are two points which seem to mo of sullioii nt importance to justify 
my expression of dissent from his views. These are the geogiaphie.il situation 
of the land ot Magan, and the* historical elianu ler of the annals of Sargon of 
Aeead. The eiiduiwv about Magan is \ery clear. Magda is usually associated 
with the country of Mclukhkhu, “the sail'’ dcscif, and in c/v nj t» \t in which its 
geographical position is indicated it is jd.ieed in the immediate \icinity of 
Mg)pt. Thus Assiir-bani paK alter slating that lie had “gone to the Kinds of 
Magan and Meluklikh i,” goes on to sa\ that he “directed his road t<» llgvpt 
and Kush; 1 and then describes the iird of his Eg\ pli.in campaigns. Similar 
testimony is home by Esir-huddon. Tlie latter king tells u.s that after quitting 
Kg\pt In* directed his load to tin* kind of M« luklikha, a desert region in which 
there were no liven, and wlii'-h extended “ to the city el ISapikU” ^tho modern 
lluphia) “at the id'»e t »i tin wadi of H-ypt 1 ’ (the piesent Wadi Rl-Aiish) 
After this he receivd camels liom the king of tie 1 Aiabs, and made his way to 
the land and city of Magan. The Tel cl-Anmrna (able ts enable* us to earn the 
record back to tie* fittecutli century n.e, In certain of the* tabh*ts now at llerlin 
(Wineklcr and \bel, 12 and lo) tin* Plnemeian goiemor of tin* Pharaoh 
ask* that help should be sent him fre.m Milukhkha and Egypt: “The 
king dmiihl hear the words' of liis servant, and *end teJi men of the eountrv ot 
Meluklikha and twenty mc»n of tin* euuntli ol* Egypt to ch lend the city (of 
(h h.il | for tin* king/* And again, “ I hair s ml |toj Pliaiaoli” (liteialli, “ the 
gt'Mt Iioum* ”) “ for a gaiiison of me n liom tin* country of Meluklikha, and . . * 
ticking lias just despatched a garrison | irom | the eonntry of Meln^klM.” Vt 
a still tarinr date we have indications tlut Meluklikha and Mugan denoted 
the* sauio itg"m of tin* woiid. In an old l*ah\ Ionian geographical list which 
belongs to the * ( dv dajs of Clmhhe.ui history, 31 agan is described as “the 
country of bion/e, ’ and Meluklikha as “ tin* country of the Simula” or 
1 malaeliit It as this list which oiiginally led Opperl, Lenormajif, and 
myself indepi ndently to the comietiou that J\lagan was to be* looked for in tho 
Sinaitie Peninsula. Mag an included, however, the Malian of Scripture, and 
tho city of Magaii, called Makkau iu Semitic Assyrian, is probably the Makna 
of classical geography, *it w represented by the ruins ot Mukna. 
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As I have always maintained the historical character of the annals of 
Sargon of Acead, long before recent discoveries led Professor llilprecht and 
others to adopt the same view, it is as well to state why I* consider thorn worthy 
of credit. In themselves the annals contain nothing improbable; indeed, what 
might seem the most unlikely portion of them — that which describes the 
extension of Sargon’s empire to the shores of the Mediterranean - has been 
confirmed by flu* progress of research. Ammi-satana, a king of the first dynasty 
of Babylon (about 2200 n.o,), calls himself “king of the country of the 
Amorites,” and the Tel ol-Anmrna tablets have revealed to us how deep and 
long-lasling Babylonian influence must have been throughout Western Asia. 
Moreover, the vase described by Professor Maspero on p. (100 of the present 
work proves that the expedition of Naram-Sin against Magan was an historical 
reality, and such an expedition was only possible if “the land of the Amorites, 
the Syria and Palestine of later days, had been secured in the rear. Bill what 
chiefly led me to the belief that the annals are a document contemporaneous 
with the events narrated in them, are two facts which do not see in In have 
been sufficiently considered. On Ihe one side, while the annuls of Sargon arc 
given in lull, (hose of hi> son Naram-Sin break off abiuplh in the rail) part 
of liis reign. 1 see no explanation of this, except that they were composed 
while Naram-Sin was slill on the throne. On the other side, tin* campaigns 
of the two monarehs are coupled with the astrological phenomena on which 
the, success of the campaigns was supposed to depend. We know that the 
Babylonians were given to the practice and stud) of astrology from the earliest 
da)s of their his tun ; we know also that even in the time of the later *iss\rian 
monarchy it was still customary for tin 1 general in the field to be accompanied * 
by the z/.s/ym, or “prophet,” the ashrfmph of Dan. ii. 10, on whose intcrpietatiou 
of the signs of heaven the movements of the army depended; and in the 
infancy of Ohaldman history we .diould accordingly expect to find tin* astrolo 
gical sign recorded along with the event with which it was bound up. At a 
subsequent period Ihe sign and, the 1 event were separated from one another in 
literature, and had the annals of Sargon been a later compilation, in tlrnir case 
also the separation muld assuredly have been made. That, oil the contrary, 
the annals ha\e the f *ru which they could have assumed and ought to have 
assumed only at the beginning of contemporaneous Babylonian history, i.-, to 
me a strong testimony i;i tav»ur of their genuineness. 

It may bo added that Ionian seal -cylinders have been lound in Cyprus, 
one of which is of the age of Sargon of Accad, its style and woikunmship being 
the same as that of tho cylinder figured on p. 601 of this volume, while the 
other, though of later date, belonged to a person who describes himself- as “ the 
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servant of the deified Naram-Siu.” Such cylinders may, of course, ha\e been 
brought to the islajid in later times ; but when we remember that a characteristic 
object of prehistoric Cypriote art is an imitation of the seal -cylinder ol (Jhaldasi, 
their discovery cannot be wholly an accident. 

Professor Maspero has brought his facts up to so recent a date that there is 
very little to add to what he has written. Since his manuscript was in type, 
however, a few additions have been made to our Assyriological knowledge. 
A fresh examination of the Babylonian dynastic tablet lias led Professor 
Delitzsch to make some alterations in the published account of what Professor 
Maspero calls the ninth dynasty. According to Professor Delitzsch, the 
number of kings composing the dynasty is stated on the tablet to be twenty- 
one, and not thirty-one as was formerly read, and the number of lost lines 
exactly corresponds with this figure. The first of the kings reigned thirty- 
six years, and he had a predecessor belonging to the previous dynasty whose 
name has been lost. There would consequently have been two Elamite 
usurpers instead of one. 

I would further draw attention to an interesting text, published hy 
Mr. Strong in the JUtLyloimui and Oriental Jtunrd for July, 1 which 
I believe to contain the name of a king wdio belonged to the legendary 
d) nasties of Olmldau This is Samas-tiathir, who is coupled with Sargon of 
Accud and other early monarehs in one of the lists. The legend, if 1 interpret 
it rightly, states that “Elam shall be altogether given to ttamas-natsir ; ” 
and the same prince is turt her dr .scribed as building Nippur and I)ur-ilu, as 
King of Babylon and as conqueror both of a certain Baldakha and of 
Khnmha-sitir, “the king of the cedar-forest.” It will be remembered that 
m the Epic of (iilgames, Khumbaba also is stated to have been the loul 
of the “ cedar-forest.” 

But of new discoveries and tacts there i.s a constant supply, and it is 
impossible for the historian to keep pace with them. E\cn while the .sheets 
of liis work are passing through the press, the excavator, the explorer, and the 
dcciplitier are adding to our previous stoies of knowledge. The past year has 
not fallen 1 * hind it'*- predecessors m this respect. In Egypt, Mr. do Morgan s 
unwearied cncrgv has raised as it wore out of the ground, at Kom Omho, 
a \ast and splendidly preserved tempr^of whose existence we had hardly 
dreamed; ha 1 discovered twelfth-dynasty j< w cilery at Dahshur ot the most 
exquisite wotkmanship, and at Meir and Assiut has found in tombs of tk« 
sixth dynasty painted models of the trades and professions of the day, as well 
as lighting battalions of soldiers, which, for freshness and lilelike reality, 
contrast, favourably with the models which come from India to-day. In 
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Babylonia, the American Expedition, under Mr. Haines, has at Niffer unearthed 
monuments ol older date Ilian those of Sargon of Aecad. Nor mevt I, in 
conclusion, forget to mention the lotiform column found by Mr. de Morgan 
in a tomb of the Old Empire at Abusir, or the interesting diseo\ory made by 
Mr. Arthur Evaus ol seals and other objects from the prehistoric sites of Krote 
and other parts of the iEgcan, inscribed with hieroglyphic characters which 
re\eal a new .system of writing that must at one timo have existed by the side 
of the Hittite hieroglyphs, and may have had its origin in the influence 
cxerobed by Egypt cm the peoples of the Mediterranean iu the age of the 
twelfth dynasty. 


I <)\D«»N, 

Uitu'jn, Is'*!. 


A. II. SAYCE. 



TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In completing the translation of so great a work as “ Les Origines,” I have to 
thank Professor Maspero for kindly permitting me to appeal lo him on various 
questions which arose while preparing the volume for English readers. 11 is 
patience and courtesy have alike been uufailing in every matter submitted for 
his decision. 

1 1 am indebted to Miss Bradbury for kindly supplying, in the midst ot 

much other literary work for the Egypt Exploration Fund, the translation 
of the chapter on the gods, and also of the earlier parts of Chapters I., III., 
and VI. She has, moreover, helped me in my own share of the work with 
many suggestions and hints, which her intimate connection with the late 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards fully qualified her to give. 

As in the original there is a lack of uniformity in the transcription and 
accentuation of Arabic names, f have ventured to alter them in several cases 
to the lorm most familiar to English readers. 

The spelling of the ancient Egyptian words has, at Professor Masp*Ws 
request, been retained throughout, with tho exception that the French oh has 
been invariably represented by it, e.g. lvlim anion by Khimmu. In the copious 
index, however, which lias been added to the English edition, the forms ot 
Egyptian nanus familiar to readers in this country will be found, together villi 
Professor Masporo’s equivalents. 

The translation is further distinguished from the French original by the 
enlargement of the general map, which combines the important geographical 
infotinatiou given in the various separate maps scattered throughout the work. 

By an act of international courtesy, the director of the Jnipri merit National? 
has allowed tho beautifully rut hieroglyphic and cuneiform type used in the 
original to be employed in the English edition, and 1 take advantage of this 
oppoitunity to i ^ press to him our thanks and appreciation of his graceful act. 


London, 

(h tuber II 


M. L. Md’LCKH 



TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


A nkw edition of the English translation of this work having been called 
for within a little over a year from its publication, an opportunity was afforded 
the author to embody in it the results of the latest research. The part 
dealing with Egypt has consequently been enriched with additions to text 
aud notes, and in the chapter on Chaldam the author has utilized fresh infor- 
mation from the recent works of Tullqvist, Wineklcr, and JLIilprecht, and from 
Monsieur do Kir zee’s latest publications. 

The following extract from a letter of Professor Maspero to the translator 
will show f that he has spared no pains to bring his work abreast of the most 
loeent discoveries:— 

“La correction des domiciles epreuvos u’a pas marclie au^i vite (jue je 
l’aurais sonhaite, pareequo jc voulais etudier les livies nouveaux qiii <»*it p.iru 
depuis Van passe dans lo domaine do I'Assyriologio. J’espere pourtanl ne pas' 
vous avoir occasionne trop do retard, et vous avoir mis 1< lox.e ,iu point 
devnioros dmmvortos sans vous avoir obligee a trop reman ier la composition.” 

The translation has been carefully revised throughout, and the pagination 
of the now edition has been kept uniform with that of the lirst edition, and alsi 
w'ith the French original, so as to facilitate reference. 

The throe coloured plates omitted in the lirst edition ul the translation 
have now been added at the author’s request. 


1 ONJ>OV, 

t\bi r/.KHi 


M. L. M. 
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ENGLISH EDITION. 


Viee following extract from a letter by Professor Maspero to the translator 
will sufficiently indicate the changes inado in this, the third edition of the 
English translation of " Les Origines : ” — 

“ (Jette fois-ei encore je me suis etlbrce de mettro jnon texte au courant do.s 
progras accomplis dans nos sciences dopuis l’au dernier. Les ducouveites 
d’Amelineau et do Morgan sent encore trop mal connuos, el les aporfiis 4110 
hairs auteurs nous en out fournis sent trop sonnnaires, pourque j’aie ose en tirer 
parti ; en revanche, j’ai insore a lour place probable les documents nouveaux 
quo Petrie nous avail fait eonnaitre a Balias et a Neggadeh. Dans les 
chapitrcs consacres a la Ohaldee, j’ai pu, gia.ee a la complaisance amicale 
de Monsieur Hcnzey, indiquer un certain nombro do faits signales au com- 
mencement do eitto auneo mcme: j’ai donne tous mes soins a completer la 
bibliographic de cliaquo sujet et a re voir les traductions des textes originaux. 
J’ai etc gene qurlquelYis par le clichago, mais jo crois n’avoir rien omis qu’il 
importat rcelloment de faire eonnaitre ail lecteur.” 

In spite of considerable difficulties, the pagination remains the same, the 
additional pages being numbered 453 a, b, etc., and so inserted in the Index. 


S ANDO ATE, 

Angunt y 1897 . 


m. l. m. 



PUKFAl'K TO THE FOURTH ENGLISH EDITION. 


Tin: fourth im) it ion of tie* "Dawn of (h\ ili/ ition ’ is best introduced by a 
qiiotafim Cm in a lot tor addressed by Profess »r Muspcro to tin* translator: 

‘•This now edition contains much fresh matter. As fur as Ej;\pf is eon- 
HTiml, 1 li.ivo been able to IirinLr it completely up to date, and have embodied 
in it tho ivmiTs of tin* latest discoveries made in tin* Nile valley by Atuelinoau, 
D(* Morgan, IVtrie, and the exp *rts who assisted tin* latter in his exca\ations. 
Tho description of tin* manners and customs of the early Egyptians has 
been rewritten, and made as complete as possible without indulging in 
hypothecs. On pp. 112, 112a, and 112n will bo found an ac •ount of the 
\arious methods of burial of wliicli we aro as y r ef cognizant. The theories 
entertained with regard to the history of (lie earliest dynasties ha\e h«*«n 
inserted on pp. 2o2-2P>2i>, and an* further dealt with on p. 2.‘>ii,o l id from tin nee 
to the end ol the chapter. 

“Everything eonnected with tho kings discovered in the necropolis of 
Abydos is still so obscure that l have treated tin* subject with the greatest 
reserve, and have classified those tew sovereigns only whose proper names 
have as yet been ascertained. They nil appear to me to belong to the first two 
dynasties of Manelho, t hose which In* designates -rightly, as we now know — 
as Thinite. Whether the classification of Manet ho and of tin* annalists w ho 
preceded him was in every instaneo correct is entirely another question, and if 
is (piite puss ’-'h* that many of the Pharaohs placed by them alter Mmies may 
have reigne I previous m that prince. This, hotvevor, is again merely a con- 
jecture which can be omlirmcd only by the di.-covt-ry of fresh monumonts : 
we must bo contont for the present to know that tin* curliest kings re- 
membered by the a o .« nt Egyptians have now* been brought to light : Thinite 
Egypt has emerged from the realm of legend an 1 has entered the pule of 
history. 

“As far as regards the XLI lh Dynasty, 1 still adhere to the date vtliieh 1 
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have hi tlmrto adopted. The date recently proposed does not fit in with any 
well-authenticated facts. Supposing even that the text quoted by l’uivlurdt 
wore of a nature 1 to furnish us with materials for an exact calculation, which is 
disputable, wo aro still confronted with the alternative between tin* hmrth and 
the second millennium B.c. The reasons which led l>»rchardt to choose the 
second millennium arc all " priori , and, outside the very small circle of scholars 
who derive their inspirations from IWlin, ha\c called forth objections on 
every hand. 

“ T had hoped to havo been nbh 1 to aooompliah for the peoples of the 
Euphrates what 1 have done for those of the Nile valley; bnt unfortunately 
Ililpreoht’s hook, which would have placed so many new documents at my 
disposal, has not yc*t appeared, and after waiting for i publication for si\ 
months, fuither delay was rend(‘ri‘d impossible on account of the urgent demand 
for this fourth edition 1 have, however, inserted the fresh lads which have 
conn 1 to light in the course of the last three years, and in so doing have 
taken advantage of the interesting discoveries nude hy M. de Morgan at 
Susa There, however, our histoiical advance ha- been more limited than in 
Egypt, and wo have to dial with detail and not with an entire epoch ” 

Ihofessor jMaspeio's words render further introduction superfluous, and a 
reference to the piges he has quoted will show how completely the volume his 
Imcii brought ala east ol last season’s excavations in everything relating tu 
Egypt. 

M. h. 


11m n km mu, 

S / U ,nhi i , l!MU 




THE N T LE AT\ T T) EGYPT. 


HU H\1U \M) TTs IMIUINCE UPON THE tOlMYTION AND OHAUVIMIOI 1HF COUNTRY 
— Jill ()1 1)1 SI IMIAHITAMS 01 I II F LAED — J 111 1 lRsT lOTlIKU OloAM/VllON OF 

1 111 \ \T II \ 

III? It i ifstpadnal formation, its s tiuctuie, its canals— The lalhyil J'/ypt — The tico 
anus ( t tin mei — Th e Liston Ndt - Tin appeal w/e of its 1 anl s — 7 Ac lulls — Tin goi f t of 
litltl *uhd h — l he cat ui acts the falls of Asuan — Nubia Tin utpids oj 11 dd / llalfah - Thi 
Tali e Tin Nn \ile anil the 11 kite hdi 

The sauces ut tin Nth — Tb riptphan cosmoqi iphy — The font j ill u s and the Jan 
uik Min i mountains— 1 he ctlistial ^tile the source of tin finish ml Xih — /A Southnn bt a 
anil ill island of bpmh — The Uats of Jsis -The list of th Ad< l lit tiian 2nU aiul th 
7» f —7/ oj t nni i nt tin dqhs-Tht fall of th N h—Th inn at its lomst §hh 

Ilu altunal dipt Is and tin i flats of tin inundahon upon th sjd of J inpt Faun'q of 
th flout. atpiafn plants, tin pipyim and the lot is the m/cm in n and th dah palm th 
an i ias, the t nn alma Tin fauna th fmnrsticauu wild animals, btiptnls,(h nidus, th 
Inppoptt nnvs m I the cmohli , buds, fish, thtfuhd i 

The Nile god Inn fa m and its land us — Th qotldtss Win t — Th avppus d souuis of the 
hilt at Lltphantuu r llu festuaU of (It Id bihdth Hymn to the d\ilt fi m jctiun m the 
liiifibh Mutivm. 


i: 


( 2 ) 

The nanus of the Nile and Egypt : Pomitit and Qimit— Antiquity of the Egyptian people 
— Their first hor'r.on —The hypothesis of their Asiatic origin— The probability of their African 
origin— The language and its Semitic affinities— The race and its principal types . 

The primitire cicil tuition of Egypt - Its survival into historic times — The women of A man — 
Marriagi- -Rights of women and childrm — TTonsis — Furniture — Dress Jrvnls — lVooilen and 
no tat arms — Trim it ire life— Fishing and hunting — The lasso and “hot as” — The domestication 
of animats — Plants used for food— The lotus —Cereals — The hoe and the plough. 

The conquest of the valley — Dykes— Hasins - Irrigation —The princes — The nouns — The 
Jirst local principalities— Late organ Pat ion of the Ihlta— Character of its inhabitants Cradnal 
dirision of tin pt iiu ijudiths " nd chanyis of Had anas— Tin god uj the city. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NILE AND EGYPT. 

'llu mu mil ill iiilln iici upntln \ mi ilmn of tin < uintr> 1 hr lh t mini it 11U f the 
n iUcn 111I1UI11<1I11I1I1<1I<1 m/itun 


JiONljl, low, l<\d slum , seueoly 11 sin,' ahnv tli< s< i, 
a ( h un of >agu( ly define d and e\ei shiitiu., 1 iki s md 
inaisho,tlien the ti lanj^uLii plain b(\ond, whosi api \ 
i is tluust thirt) hagmsinto the land — this theJMti 
” of LVvpt, has gndualh bun aoipnud limn the 
toa, and is as it wue the gilt ot the .Nih * Tin 
sfu llediteiiancan once n udn d to the toot ot tin sand\ 
plateau on which stand the Pjiamids, «md lonntd 
^ a wide c[ulf wlicie now die t< lies phm bejond plun 
^ ot the Delta The last undulations ot the Viibun 
hills, fiom Dfbel 'HoLittam to (Jebtl (tern fit li, wue 
^ its boundiines outlie <*ast. while a sinuous and shallow 
• channel miming bttw < en Y1 ik*i and Asia unit* d the 


1 Vrom *i «li by 1 » udui, iftci 1 i»Urt ^1 ipli tin Dutch ti iulhr Insult t, t il mi m l''*'! 

* llrnoDon s 11 y f trrt Atyuirrunot tirtKTTjTJi ti yy hat uf iv toi iroTauti lln sim i\|u*«in 

lm l mnitlnluitccl to Jlu i lib of Mill tu« ("Mi 1 1 m Dii in / 1 1 pn iiin Jh tort trum ht • turn \ 1 
1 ]1 19 , ti 14111 279 if Dills //r/w<ts\iil \\ 1 I j» Tt ln<. <»U« 11 U. n< Nnnl tint this j linst 

turns l^\ptiincn tht fun ot it, uml ltwitimU in ills nidi firms ot L\pimsion is the hlliwm , 
token 1 mm if lormuli frequently found on tumiun stclr Vll things rn itid 1 > In «'tii 20 11 l»v 
tar tli brought* ly the hih /torn it* myttmous smerecs ’ ]Stu illicit^ up to tht l»n- nl Hum, th 
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Mediterranean to the lied Sea. 1 Westward, the littoral followed closely the 
qpntonr of the Libyan plateau ; but a Jon# limestone spur broke away from it 
at about Ul° N., and terminated in Cape Abftkir. 2 The alluvial deposits first 
lilled up the depths of the bay, and then, under the influence of the currents 
which swept along its eastern coasts, accumulated behind that rampart of sand- 
hills whoso remains are still to be seen near Bcnha. Thus was formed a minia- 
ture Delta, whose structure pretty accurately corresponded with that of the 
great Delta of to-day. Here tho Nile divided into three divergent streams,, 
roughly coinciding with the southern courses of tho Rosetla and Damietta 
branches, and with the modern canal of Abft Meneggeh. The ceaseless accu- 
mulation of mud brought down by the river soon overpassed tho first limits, 
and steadily encroached upon the sea until it was carried beyond the shelter 
iurnished by Cape Abukir. Thrace it was gathered into the great littoral 
current flowing from Africa to Asia, and formed an incurvated coast-line ending 
in the headland of Casios, on the Syrian frontier. From that time Egypt made 
no further increase towards 1 he north, and her eoast remains practically such 
as it was thousands of years ago : a tho interior alone has suffered change, having 
been dried up, hardened, and gradually raised. Its inhabitants thought they 
could measure the exact length of time in which this work of creation had been 
accomplished. According to the Egyptians, Menes, the first of their mortal 
kings, had found, so they said, the valley underwater. The sea came in almost 
as far as the Fayum, and, excepting the province of Thebes, the whole country 
was a pestilential swamp. 4 lienee, tho necessary period for the physical for- 
mation of Egypt would cover some centuries after Menes. This is no longer 
considered a sufficient length of time, and some modern geologists deelure that 
tho Ailo mu^t have worked at tho formation of its own estuary for at least 
seventy-four thousand years.® This figuro is certainly exaggerated, lor the 

hieroirHphic ti \H hum yielded iwithuig alt«»g« thir coiienponding to tho ovnoL teim-i of tlictjruk 
hidtoiitiii<i — yift (uupui) of the A’i/e, or its natural product (Zpy ov) (Auimoili, oiolurjit n, 1 
H,U> 

1 'Hip formation of tho T)t*lt t was stud ml and oxplained at hngth, nwi«? Mian forty }i\ua 
ago, hy Ihiin in: Bi vi wovi. in his 1 iron* de (rtfnloyie. \nl. i. pp. 405-11)2 It is frrnn this hook that 
thi* Mu oi it b hit iorth m tin* lattit woik- cm Eg) pi nio still taken, and generally without any 
import. int inodilip'itiou. 

8 Hu lhiL n Ui.AinoNr, T'pmtde (tealwir. Mil. i. p. 48d, et seq., as to tlifl part played in tho 
foimntion of tin in id -line by llm liuiO'.toiiu iidg<> of Alifihir; its eoiupuaitiou was last described by 
(KCAU Kuaas, Jw 7 , w Orient , vol. i. pp 175, 170. 

3 Elte nn Bi.u mom*. Lr? um de (Jcohujie, vol. i. p. 400: “Tho groat distinction of tho Nile Delta 
lies in pu* almost un*f >111 jjrrsiate'ioe of its mud-line. . . . The present sea-coast of Egypt is littlo 
altered from that of tnri > u'sand years ago.” Tho latest observations prove it to bo sinking and 
shrinking nem Alexandiia . in tho neighbourhood of Poit Said. 

4 Di.iiomriLS, ii. 4 ; i xeix. 

4 Otlu rs, us for « xamplo Sunwr.iNVUiiTii ( liulhtin dc V Inst i tut Pyyptien, l‘° serie, vol xii. p. 206), 
art* more moderate in their views, and think “that it must liavo taken about twmty thousand years 
ior that alluvial deposit which now forms the arablo soil of Kgjpt to have attained ty # its present 
depth and ferfilih ” 



THE FORMATION OF TITE DELTA. f, 

alluvium would gain on the shallows of the ancient gulf far more rapidly 
than it gains upon tho depths of the Mediterranean. But even though we 
reduce the period, we must still admit that the Egyptians little suspected the 
true age of their country. Not only did the Delta long precede the coining 
of Menes, but its plan was entirely completed before the first arrival of 
the Egyptians. The Greeks, full of tho mysterious virtues which they 



attributed to numbers, discovered that there were seven principal branches, 
and seven mouths of tho Nile, and that, as compared with these, the rest 
were but false mouths . 1 As a matter of fact, there wore only three chief 
outlets. The Canopic branch flowed westward, and fell into the Mediterranean 
near Capo Abukir, at the western extremity of the arc described by the 
coast-line . 2 The^ Pelusiac branch followed tho length of the Arabian chain, 
and flowed forth at the other extremity; and the Scbe nnytic stream almost 
bisected tbe triangle contained between the Canopic and Pelusiac channels. 
Two thousand years ago, these branches separated from the main river at 

1 VtvtiocrroixaTa was tho word used by tbe Alexandrian geographers and retained by Strabo 
(xvi. pp. 788, 801); cf. Puny,!/. Nat., v. 10: “Dnodecim cniin repperiuntur, superque qimttuor, quaj 
ipsi /<(2 m ora appellant.” 

* Lancr«t retraced the course of this branch, but death prevented him from publishing his 
discovery and an account of all which it involved (Lancrkt, Notice mr la llranciw Canopnjnr, with 
an Addition by Jomabd, in the Description de VEgypte , vol. viii. pp. 19-20). 
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tin* oily of Cork as or os , 1 nearly four miles north of the site where Cairo 
now stands. I>ut after the lYlusiuc branch had ceased to exist, the fork 
of the river gradually wore away the land from ago to age, and is now 
some nine miles lower down . 2 These three great waterways are united by a 
network of artilicial rivers and canals, and by ditches — some natural, others 
dug by the hand of man, but all ceaselessly shifting. They silt up, close, open 
again, replace each other, and ramify in innumerablo branches over the surface 
of the soil, spreading life and fertility on all sides. As the land rises 
towards the south, this web contracts and is less confused, while black mould 
and cullhation alike dwindle, and the fawn-coloured line of the desert comes 
into sight. The Libyan and Arabian hills appear above the plain, draw 
nearer to each other, and gradually shut in the horizon until it seems. a3 
though they would unite. And there the Delta ends, and Egypt proper lias 
begun. 

It is only a strip of vegetable mould stretching north and south between 
regions of drought and desolation, a prolonged oasis on the banks of the 
river, made by the Nile, and sustained by the Nile. The whole length of the 
land is shut in between two ranges of hills, roughly parallel at a mean 
distance of about twelve miles . 11 During the earlier ages, Ike river tilled all 
this intermediate space, and the sides of the hills, polished, worn, blackened 
to tlieir very summits, still bear unmistakable traces of its action. Wasted, 
and shrunken within the deeps of its anoicnf bed, the stream now makes a way 
through its own thick deports of mud. The bulk of its waters k< ops to tin* east, 
and constitutes the true Nile, the 4, Croat lliver”of tlic hieroglyphic insoriptions . 1 

1 Aemiding to Uuuiw ji (Gmgr. ol. i. pp. 214, 29G), the name of Kcihflsnros (JIi iiodoii s, 
ii. 13, 17. 97), or Kcrkesfim (Sriniio, wii. p. M)G), bus its ICgypfiuii oi i^in in Knh osiri. I»ut IIjd 
(Jrtt*k ti .'inscription of Kirk-osiri would ha\c been Korhoviis, of which Ilirr \\ ilckeii has found (ho 
variant Kale u^ii i* unioni' names from the Faytim (Wnrsn, A\fijptik<hc Enjnniam < i« in 
rhisrhen Tutm, in tlui Zeitsohrift fiir JigyptMio Sprarhe, 1SS.1, p. 1G2). Herr Wil. •hi n proposes 
to correct tlio text of Herodotus and Stiabn, find to introduce the reading Ktrbnsui* in place 
of Kukii'oros or Kirkcbdia. Professor Krman considers tlut Kt rkeusii is means The I Mutation of 
Osin*, and contains tlio radical Koijm\ hLitkft, which is fonml in KeikeMllduH, Keikcra'.inisu- 
Miamun, and m the mo lorn name of (lirj^eh. Tlio site of Kl-AMisas, which JT \n\illc ldontiliul 
with that of Kerk.isoroh (Me mom * qtf tqraphiqites snr V Egypt*, p. 73), is too far north. The anen nt 
oitv must liavo hi i .situate in the nei^h bom hood of the present town of Kmhfih^h. 

' By 'he one of the Bjzautine pound, tnu folk ol the river lay at some distance south of 
Shetimli, the pr< sc 1 1 Hi.itairiif, which is the spot where it now is (t ’ iiamcom.ion, 7 / Eg y pie sons In 
Pharaum «, \ol. ii. pp. 2\ 117-131). The Arab frcn<>raplu > rs «.i!L the head of the Lhlta ltutn-rl- 
Vuujamh, the Ii thj . Aiicikc, in his Voyage <n t'yypte or en Nubie , p. 120, sw\s, “May it not 

Ui that this name, denotin r In place where tho must foitilo pait of fti^ipt begins, is a ri minisconee 
m ihe Cow Goddess, of Isis, t i &^mbol of fecundity, and tho personification of Kgjpt?** 

3 Dij Kozihin: estimated tho mean breadth as lieim? only a little ovei nine mihs(/7s In constitution 
physique dt VI gyptt tt do w rapport* avec h* anciemus institutions do ntte contrite , in the Description 
do V Egypt* , \ol. xx. p. 270). 

4 Jatur-du, Inur du, which becomes Iar-o, Ial-o in the Coptic (Bnm.scii, Guhjt. Tns.t vol. i. pp. 
78, 79; and Dictionnaire Gfographique, pp. 84-88). The word Phiala, by which Timmu's the mathe- 
matician designated tho semreeb of tho Nile (Puny, Hist. Nat., v. 9 ; cf. Suli.nuh, Polyhist ., oh. xxxv.), 



THE APPEARANCE OF THE BANKS. 
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A second firm flows close' to the Libyan desert, here and there formed 
into canals, elsewhere left to follow its own course. From the* head 
of tho Della to the village of Deiut it is calle I (Ik* I>ahr-\ iMif ; beyond 
Derut — up to Gebel Silsileh — it is the Ibnlhiniiyeh, the Sohugiych, the Ihiian. 
Hut the ancient names are unknown to us. This Western Nile dries up 
in winter throughout all its upper courses: when* it continues to flow, it 
is by scanty accessions lrom the main Nile. It also divides north of 
Henassieli, and by the gorge of lllahun sends out a branch which passes 
beyond the hills into the basin of the Fayuui. The true Nile, the Eastern 
Nile, is less a river than a sinuous lake encumbered with islets and sandbanks, 
and its navigable channel winds capriciously between them, flowing with a 
strong and steady current below tin* steep, black banks cut sheer through the 
alluvial earth. There an* light groves of the date-palm, groups of ivaci.i 
trees and sycamores, square patches of barley or of wheat, fields of beans or of 
hmitn* and here and there a long bank of sand which the least breeze raises 
into whirling clouds. And over all there broods a groat silence, scarcely 
broken by the cry of birds, or tlio song of rowers in a passing boat. Some- 
thing of human lifo may stir on the banks, but it is softened into poetry by 
distance. A half-veiled woman, bearing a bundle of herbs upon her bead, is 
driving her goats before her. An irregular line of asses or of laden camels 
emerges from one hollow of the undulating road only to disappear within 
another. A group of peasants, crouched upon the short*, in the ancient *podu re 

is only this irime lalo preceded by the masculine article phi. ph. Ptoli im tin* geographer tran^l tt« <1 
tlu* native name by ail e\.<cL equivalent, <3 ^e*yas vorapos, the gnat river (Iiuuw it, op. tit., pp. 7S, 7U). 

1 From n drawing by ilnndier, after u photograph by lnt»inger, taken in Issl. 

* Be r him id u kind of tiefoil, the Trifolium Alexandriuum of It is \eiy common in 

Fgypt, and. the only plant of tho kind generally cultivated for fodder (Rvki i skal-Dlmli:, IliAoire 
dee pi ante 8 cult Me en Egypte, in tho Description de VEgypte, vol. xix. p. 59, Mpi-). 
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tilth and ugliness: a el lister of low e;rey lulls built of mild and laths ; two or 
three talhr houses, uhiteudshi d ; an enclosed squaie shaded by s\ famous; 
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a few old men, each seated peacefully at his own door; a confusion of fowls, 
<*bildien, goats, and sheep ; half a dozen boats made last ashore. But, as we 


*-* From diawiDgg by Boucher, after photogi iplia by lwunger, tikeu in ISsC * 


THE HILLS. 


S) 


pass on, tho wretchedness all lades away; meanness of detail is lost in 
light, and long before it disappears at a bend of the river, the village is again 
clothed with gaiety and serene beauty. Day by day, the landscape repeats 



PART OP GEBEL, SIlfiKH llbRlDI. 1 


itself. The same groups of trees alternate with the same fields, growing green 
or dusty in the sunlight according to the season of the year. With tho 
same measured flow, the Nile winds beneath its steep banks and about its 



scattered islands. One* village succeeds another, each alike smiling and sordid 
under its crown of foliage. The terraces of the Libyan hills, away beyond 
the Western Nile, scarcely rise above the horizon, and lie like a white 
edging . between the green of the plain ami the blue of the sky. r Iho 


*-* From drawings by Boudier, after photographs by Inginger, taken in 1SS2. 
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Arabian hills do not form one unbroken line, but a series of mountain 
musses with their spurs, now' approaching the river, and now with- 
drawing to tho desert at almost regular intervals. At the entrance to the 
valley, rise* Gebel M oka t tarn and Gubel el-Ahmar. Gebel Hemur-Sliemul and 
Gebel Siiekh Emburak next stretch in echelon from north to south, and are 
succeeded by (Jebel ct-Ter, where, according to an old legend, all the birds of 
the world are annually assembled . 1 2 Then follows Gebel Abftfoda, dreaded by 
the sailors for its sudden gusts . 3 Limestone predominates throughout, white 
or yellowish, broken by veins of alabaster, or of red and grey sandstones. Its 
hoii/ontal strata are so symmetrically laid one above another as to seem 
more hke the walls of a town than the side of a mountain, lint time has 
often dismantled their summits and loosened their foundations. Man has* 
broken into their fapades to cut his quarries and his tombs ; while tin* current 
is secretly undermining the base, wherein it has made many a breach. As 
soon as any margin of mud has collected between dills and river, halfah and 
wild plants take hold upon it, and date-palms grow' there- whence their seed, 
no one knows. Presently a hamlet rises at the mouth of the ravine, among 
dusters of trees and fields in miniature. Beyond Sint, the light becomes 
more glowing, the air drier and more vibrating, and the green of eultivation 
loses its brightness. The angular outline of the dom-palm mingles more* and 
more with that of the common palm and of the heavy sycamore, and tin* 
castor-oil plant increasingly abounds. Lut all these changes come about so 
gradually that they aro effected before we notice them. Tho plain continues 
to contract. At Thebes it is still ten miles wide; at the gorge of Gebelcu 
it has almost disappeared, and at Gebel Kilsileh it has completely vanished. 
There, it was crossed by a natural dyke of sandstones through which the 
waters have with difficulty scooped lor themselves a passage*. From this 
point, Egypt is nothing but tho bod of the Nile lying between two 
escarpments of naked rock . 3 


1 In Makiuzl’s Dean ipt ion of Egypt, Biiluk Edition, \ol i. p. 31 (ofr. Dot riant, Topwjhiphit tie 
VEyypti, \ol. i. p. 87), we laid: “Bury jear, upon .i ecu tain da), till the hcioug (Botkin, Aidea 
bvbulcua of Clwlii) si mbits at t'lis mountain. One atti r another, each puts his ty uk into a t-leif of 
tin 1 bill until tin* 'di it eloses upon one of them. And tin u fin tli with all the others 11 y away. But 
tho bird which lie* U-n «■ night struggles until lio dies, and there his body remains until it him fallen 
into dust.” The same tale is told b) other Arab writers, of wlueli a list may be m?ui in Em nm: 
Quatiiesi^re, Mfinoire* histuriqnca tt gdiigraplrquc* stir V Egypt? et qutlquea eonfit't* minim*, \ol. j. 
]>p. 31-33. It faintly recalls 0 d ancient tradition of the Cleft at Abjdos, whereby bonis must pans, 
us hnimui-lieaded birds, in ^ «* i to icach the other world (Llmuiuk, Etude aur Ahydus, in tho 
Proceeding a of the Socidy of Biblical Archaeology, vol. xv. pp. 113, lot)). 

2 Eiititb, Cicerone (lurch dna nltt - nnd nru-^EgypUn, vol. ii. pp. l."»7, 158. 

1 The purge of Gebel Silsileli is ulmiit 3010 feet in length (P. S. Gihaho, Oban vat tun* mrla rattdis 
de V Egypt? ft aur Vcxhau8*ement tt feubtire du sol qui la rerouvr? 9 in the Ihnniptinn do T Egypt?, 
vol. xx. p. 33); its width at the narrowest point is 1010 feet (Is\wuuut, Egypte, p 5!H>). See Dis 
UoziLuk, De hi Constitution physique de l' Egypt?, in the Description de V Egypt e , vol. xxi. p. 20, at seq., 



1I1E FAILS OF ASWAN. 
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Further on Ihtf cultivable land reappears, but mm owed, nnd changed almost 
beyond recognition, llillw, hewn out of solid sandstone, snceicd each otlu r .it 
distances of about two miles , 1 low, crushed, sombre, and tonnh^s. Presently a 
foicst of palm trees, the last on that side, announces .Aswan and Nubia Five 
banks of granite, ranged in lines between latitude 21 J and IS N., cross Nubia 
from cast to west, and from north-east to south-west, like so many r.unp.uts 
thrown up between the Mediterranean and the heart ol Africa. The Nile 
lias attacked them fiom behind, and made its way over them one alter 



1MKVVL 10 '1 11L URnT « k\ KMM T * 

another in rapids which have boon glorified by the name of cataracts Classic 
urifeis were pleased to describe the liver as hurled into the gulfs ol Svene 
with so groat a roar that the people of the neighbourhood were deafened by 
it . 3 Even a colony of Persians, sent thither by Cambyhes, could not bear tin- 
noise of the falls, and went forth to seek a quieter situation . 4 The first eataraci 
is a kind of sloping and sinuous passage six and a quarter milts in length, 
descending from the island of Pliila* to the port of Aswan, the aspect of its 
approach lelicved and brightened by the ever green groves of Elephantine. 

ami tlio r event work of thu'M*, Tie Nil , /<• Soudan, I J with* pp. 77, 78, with uirud to tin pniiiL\al 
lnrriei nl to In l Sil ill'll l hi lit consult is tint it w Inoknt tlnoujfh In Tine the mlvuit ol hi in m 
l\ r )l>t, win n isWilkniMm (in IUwiivons lbradofu s \ 1 u. p. 2'JS), follnwul hy A. \\ ink mum 
( Liryptische lit *thitliti‘,\(A.\\ p. 255), ln.iintnuii tli it it l.isiid until iaai tliolLjkwosoi Shi pin ril turn i 
1 r. h. Girai.ii Ohs nations sur lit ralltfe de VLiji/pte, in tin Description dr l 1 ipiph, \ol. v\. pp 
.>1,1)3. 'With n^iiu o the nature unil aspect ol tin bitwim (ft Ini Silsihh uni A-w m, 

wi also Dl lh»/ii i r, De la Constitution physiqm de V! «/#/##/# , in the Disruption, vol x\i |»p. l-a s 
* > low 1 ik» ii tiom 1 hi Julia opposite Kit phantnn , 1 \ qi-mger, in lssl. 

- Joaiakd in nio a colli ct ion of Mich pissigcs fiom .mount writirs as uhr 1» tin i at nuts 
( Description , vol. i pp. 151-174:) Wo can judge of the confidence with which thm stiti mints wuo 
at ill uoiim d at t ho close if the siuutecnth mitur) hy looking thiough that c-iu ions little wotk Dr 
honunibus ad ratad upas Nil i obtrurdesci ntibus. Consent u ntt Amplissimo Phth^npJwrnm Oi dim , I'ublu* 
disputahunt Prjens M J la onhakuis Lin/hh, et respondent Jo Dvkihoiomus Lia/ii Matro- 
breitha-franci , d. 24: Deeembr ., Mutxux. In auditotio Ninon With benja, lypt* Chit sham 
Schr.vdtcri, At ad. 7 ypii 

4 hLNLCA, Quasi. Natural , u. § 2. 
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lleyond Elephantine are cliffs and sandy beaches, chains of blackened 
“ roches nioutonneca ’* marking out the beds of the currents, and fantastic reefs, 
sometimes bare, and sometimes veiled by long grasses and climbing plants, in 
which thousands of birds have made their nests. There are islets, too, occasion- 
ally large enough to have once supported something of a population, such as 
Amerade, Saliig, Sehel. 'Pile granite threshold of Nubia is broken beyond 
Sehel, but its debris, massed in disorder against the right bank, still seem to 
dispute the passage of the waters, dashing turbulent ly and roaring as they flow 
along through tortuous channels, where every streamlet is broken up into 
small cascades. The channel running by the left bank is always navigable. 



*MLAAth lO NL1.IA. 1 


During the inundation, the rocks and sandbanks of the right side are com- 
pletely under water, and their presence is only betrayed by eddies. Jlut on 
the river’s reaching its lowest point a fall of some six feet is established, 
.and there big boats, hugging the shore, are hauled up by means of ropes, 
or easily drift down with the current . 1,4 All kinds of granite are found 
together in this cornu* of Africa. There are tho pink and red Syenites, 
porphyritic granite, villow granite, grey granite, both black granite and 
white, and granites vein* d with black and veined with w f hite.® As soon as 
these disappear behind us, »ous sandstones begin to crop lip, allied to the 
coarsest calcaire grossier. Tho hills bristle with small split blocks, with 
peaks half overturned, with rough and denuded mounds. League beyond 

1 View taken from the Houlhvm point of the 1 2 3 iblaud of 1’hilm. From a phnlngr ipli by Emil 
Brugsdi-Boy. 

2 For ii detailed description of tlie first cataract, sro Joan up, Description de Syine et des cat tirades , 

in tho Description de P£gypie t vol. i. pp. 141-134. • 

3 De Rozikas has scheduled and analyz'd tho Syene granites {De la Constitution physique de 
VLyyple, in tho Description de VDgypte, vol. xxi. pp. 59-03). 
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1< igu(,they stiftih in low ignoble outline. Iloie and there a valley opens 
sliaiply into the (lest it, u veiling an infinite pel spec tive of summits and 
cseaipmentb m echelon one bdund another to the fui the st plane of the 
lion/on, like motionless caiavans The now couhmd mor lushes on with 
a low, dicp nniimin, accompannd night ind day hv the cloaking of tiogs 
and the lhjthniK acik of the sakieh 1 Ictties of lougli stone-woik made 
in unknown times by an unknown people, inn out like lucakwateis into inul- 
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stieim s Tiom time to time wi\ts oi sand aie home o\ei, and diown the 
ninow fields of duna iml of kulcy Scraps of dost, mini itic pistungt 
ac w i is, d ift -pilins md dom-p liras, togitlu i with tint shnulhd sy t mioies, 
aie scatteied along both banks The mins of a mumbling pvlon mails the 
sit( of some undent tit), and, m< dunging the watei, is i \titital wall ot 
ro( k bout ) eomhed with tombs. Vnud tlieso idles ot anothei igt , misii ihle 
lints, seittend liimhts, a town oi two suiioundrd with little gudtns aie 
th( only i\ idem e that thm ^ }(t life in Nubia South of Wady JIalfah, 

• 

1 Hi mI i h ib Hindi I I tcli wit lJi\il\(tti my »n ihui/ontil t\k m«l lb \r in it d 1 y 
various <og wlit ^1 b set in < i i n us mui ilynu i tbsts A lui^ diun ot c uthtnw ut vesse Is 
brings up tin w itu citli r fr in tl n\ i it It i ii m r im httl brnn h c uni in 1 cmpti it in > 
a cf tit ughs in 1 1 tv r Ihrntc. it flows forth tobi dihtnbuti 1 mi nil th nughl »unn„ 

laid A iruun ikvutcii ii tin si u u diawn ind Icstuhd m tl l H * uptun de 1 1 qm U 
Vtl \u pp 10S-11 i Atl t , I tit moii l n \iUtl pis m v 

* I run a drawing b} Itoudu i titer a \ hotogi ij li 1 y liming i, take u m lSsl 

* 1 Our pn „n b was citi mt | ] i d 1 \ p ttu s ot i ugh str n Htutching out into tl < mi idle of the 
nvti AWu, they intended f rruwng tli 1c vtl ( f tl c Nil* it tin muml itmns? ihiy produce 
vc ly rapi 1 cuncnts s m timer, wlfn tie kit 1 is lun heiuly d! W 1 is tarutfli prrprting 
point, it r mnot uoss it Ilic m* ii the n tuin trade di iwing tl f n pts uft( l thi m and take the 1 > it 
I lek again i tew bundled yuds d< vvn tlm mu” (II Iavivivs md A Imm, In !«//* dn Lit, 
p 101 ) I lie positions of many ot these jc ttic s an nidi c itcd on Pi our* a * map {Land tu tsijten <bn 
hitmen und giossen Katarall n des Ntl Astro no msch bestimmt tin d avfqnwmnun m John 1827 
duitlt A vo\ Ploki-sch, \ifiini, C Ouold) 
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tho second granito.bank is broken through, and the second cataract spreads 
its rapids over a length of four leagues: the archipelago numbers more 
than .‘>.30 islets, of which some sixty have houses upon them and yield harvests 
to their inhabitants. 1 The main characteristics of the first two cataracts are 
repeated with slight vari- 
ations in the cases of the 
three which follow, — at 
Hannek, at (xuerendid, 
and El-lTu-mar. 2 It is 
Egypt still, but a joy- 
less Egypt bereft, of 
# its brightness ; impov- 
erished, disfigured, and 
almost desolate. There 
is the same double wall 
of bills, now T closely con- 
fining the valley, and 
again withdrawing from 
each other as though 
to flee into the desert. 

K\ cry where are mou'ng 
sheets of sand, steep 
black banks with their 
nai low strips of cultiva- 
tion, villages which arc 
scarcely visible on ac- 
count of the lowness of 
their huts. The syca- 
more ceases at (iebel-llarkal, date-palms become tew or and finally disappear. 
The .Nile alone has not changed. As it was at IHiilie, so it is at Umber. 
Hero, liowe\er, on the right bank, (JOO leagues from the sea, is its li r&t 
afiluent, the Takazze, which intermittently biings to it the wateis of 
Northern Ethiopia At Khartum, the single channel in which the river 
flowed divides; and two other streams are opened up in a southerly direction, 

1 A libtof tho \uhian name** of these rooks and ishts 1ms boon somewhat incorrectly drawn up l»y 
•t J. IIivaud, Tableau de V 1'tjypte* do la Nubh et ih * liiuj mroiivoitin** ]>p. 5.»-00 (tow aids tin »nd 
of the volume, after Iho Vt>cabu1tiirt'*). Kifuiul only eonntid foitj-four cultiiatcd inlands at tho 
beginning of this contury. 

8 The cataract system has been htudied, and its plan published b\ E. w (toT-Mii no (De* cahiwete* 
du Nil pt apt foialement de edit* de Ihinivk ft de Kayhtir , lSt»7, Parib, Ito), and latir again b\ (. in lu 
(/. c Nil t le Srindan, l*£gypte, pp. 20-711). 

• View taken from tho top of tin* rooks of Abn&ir. after a photograph by In&mgcr, m lsSI 
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each of them apparently equal in volume to the main stream. Which 
is the true Nile? Is it tlu* JSluo Nile, which seems to come down from 
the distant mountains? Or is it the White Nile, which has traversed the 
immense plains of equatorial Africa. The old Egyptians never knew. The 
liver kept the secret of its source from them as obstinately as it withheld 
j t from us until a few years ago. Yuinly did their victorious armies 
follow the Nile for, months together as they pursued the tribes who dwelt 
upon its banks, only to find it as wide, as full, as irresistible in its progress 
as ever. It was a fresh -water sea, and sea - iaCuuu, ioma — was the name by 
which they called it . 1 

The Egyptians therefore never sought its source. Tlioy imagined the whole 
universe to be a large box, nearly rectangular in form, whose greatest diameter, 
was from south to north, and its least from east to west . 3 The earth, with its 
alternate continents and seas, formed the bottom of the box ; it was a narrow, 
oblong, and slightly concave door, with Egypt in its centre . 3 The sky 
stretched over it like an iron ceiling, flat according to some , 4 vaulted according 
to others . 6 Its eaitliward face was capriciously sprinkled with lamps hung 
from strong cable -', 6 and which, extinguished or unperccived by day, were 
lighted, or became visible to our eyes, at night . 7 Since this ceiling could 
not remain in mid-air without support, four, columns, or rather four forked 

1 MAsrEKo, Lea Contra pojmhtirrk de V Egypt 6 ancienne, 2nd edition, pp 20, 177. With legaid to 
the ancient comparison of tho Nil* to a s»a, bic TjI.trovsl, Hi clinch s gfographiqut s *t cnUqnra am 
Ir lirro “ DoMinsuru Oi his Terra*,” compos cn Mamie au cmnmrnremnif du ix 1 ’ sitrle par Diruil ; 
text, p. 2.1, § N. For Arab authority s on tlio same subject, see fcJ. de Saoy, Chreatamuthie aruh c, 2nd 
edition, yoI. i. pj>. 13-15. 

2 M \m*eho, Limit a de Mytholngie it d' ArclitulogU rgyptv nnra, vol. i. pp. 1.19-1 02, 930, ct seij., and 
vol. li. pp. 203-208 (cf. Ruth tin dr VJnditut fgyplim, 2nd series, vol. \i. pp. 19,20, and lie rue dr 
Vlhatuire drs Religions, vol. wiii. pp. 2t«0 270). For analogous idm*, even in By/ouiluie times, mo 
Litkoxne’s memoir on tin* Opinions eo*mwjrnphi<pics dca Vires de Vftglhe (jLuxrra choisirs , 2nd 
series, vol. i. p. 382, ct seq.). 

8 Hojiavollo, Hieroglyph irn (Ln mans* edition), i. x.\i. p. 31: Ij AcyiomW yij, in el pitni rris 
ohcovpirns virdpx*i' Compare a fragment by IIomli: Tbismegi&’US, in Brojti.rq, fV%., i. 52: 'Rjrel 
8c iv pitrtp T7j*r 77JS y rwv rpoyuvuu /// iwv Uporarri x w f ,£ ‘- • • • A lute hieroglyphic group 11 ho 
arrange d as to express t 1 Hanit id« a. ami v an bu read the miilll hind 

4 To my knowltdgi , l)i vehia was « a* first to pro- > that “ tho Egyptians helicvt d that tin* shy was 
of iron or stool” (Til 1) ‘ii.ia, Lv t\r it VAhnunt, leur numit leur u*agr dam VAw'imnc Egyptr, 
in tho Melangis d'ari ' CoUtqi^ vol. 1. pp. 9, lt)y. go well i&tnbli'died was the belief in a sky-ceiling 
of iron, that it was preserv- d in common spcecli by means of the name give 11 to Iho metal itBi*!f, viz. 
Bai-ni-pil (in tlio Optic lit nipt b> nipt ) - mital of htauu (Ciiaiias, l' AidigndC hialoi iqne , 1st < ditioii, 
pp. 01-97). 

1 Tins is sufficiently prov* d by it.** nitre form of tbo character — um d m tlio hieroglyphs for 
heaven, or the heavenly dcilioH. 

b Certain arched bttd.'o are surmnunted by the liicio<. r hph given in tho prcccslmg note, only in 
these cases it iB curved to represent the vaulted &ky. Brugscli has given several good examples of 
this conception of tho firmament in his Religion uml Mythologie der alien Jhjyptm, p. 203, et Miq. 

7 The variants of the bign for night - **?, "JT —arc most significant. The end of tho rope to 
which the star is attached passes over the sky, »— «, and falls free, as though arranged fo» drawing a 
lamp up and down when lighting or extinguishing it. And fuithermoro, tho name 6f the stars— 
khaliaH -- is the bamo word ub that used to designate an ordinary lump. 
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ti links of trees, similar to those which maintained the piimitivo houso, were sup- 
posed to uphold it . 1 JJut it was doubtless feaiod lest some tempest 2 shohld 
overturn them, tor they were supeiseded by four lofty peaks, using at the foui 
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caidinal points, and count ctod by a continuous chain of mountains. The Egyp- 
tians know little ol the noithem pt ak : tlio Mediteuanean, the " Veiy Gieen,” 4 
mtciposeil between it and Ejjypt, and picxntcd their coming near enough to 

Istlitid, iillai** ut leprcsintul unkr the f«im J, but tluy aic oftm found toother as 

buppmtm,* tlie six a who was the fust to stud) thiir iuiicli n, tluu^ht thit 

i'll toui win pi mid to il< 1101 tli and th it they denote d to tho Lgxptnns the nioimtuns ot 
Ai mi un ((u oiittphi m/i' f is In if feu, vol 1 pp 11< ittirwui Is lenMii/al tbit thtv wire 

hi t up it i u h ot tlu. ton c udm il {mints, but thought that tins conn ption ot tin ir ust w is net ohl« i 
than L*toh maic turn -((» Z«« xol m jp i ») 1 iki ill 1 .jx id dogists, lie afb i waids admithd that 

thisi pill us who *lw ^spluidatllu fnm cudmil points (/» Itqionuvd Mythuhqu* |p 201--02) 

* i lie words designating hnumams, storms, or any kind ot iitaeljsm, ul follow id ty tlu. 
sign whuli if pit suits the sky ah ditadud and filling fiom its i >ui supj oiling pillars Wi- 
gui ins bomilun s thnntenc 1 to nveithrow tlu tom pillius if the gids woul l not obi v tin n >rdir*< 

J Action tikcn at Humopolis To the li It, is tlu l uh ot the sun on tho cilcstul mu 
4 I ho name ot tfaz-mrit, tho Vety Gief up, was lirst rrci gui/ed by Bircli (The An nab of 7/ (nus 
lllyi'i Anhtologia, xol xxxx p. If 2, and p 4G ot tho npunt); E dp Roi,gl (Vatu* do pul juts 
t jet * s hifioqbiph\quc8 idicinmnit publifT* pir M Gntm dan* V Uhen&um Pntncai*, pp 12-1-4 
ol tho lLpwnt) , aud especially Bnu*s< if {Gen] fault , vol l pp o7-40) computed tins dom ustiation 
Ihi Bed kca'is callc d Qim-Oiut the Toy BhuK. 


0 
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seo it. The southern peak was named Apit-to , 1 the Florae of the Earth; that 
on <iho east was called Bakhu, the Mountain of Birth ; and the western peak was 
known as Manft } sometimes as Onkhit, the llegion of Life . 2 Bakhu was not 
a fictitious mountain, but tho highest of those distant summits seen from 
the Xile in looking towards the lied Sea. In the same way, Manii answered 
to some hill of the Libyan desert, whose summit closed tho Horizon . 3 When 
it was discovered that neither Bakhu nor Mann were the limits of .the world, 
tho notion of upholding tho celesti.il roof was not on that account given 
up. It was only necessary to withdraw the pillars from sight, and imagine 
fabulous peaks, invested with familiar names. These wore not supposed 
to form the actual boundary of the universe; a great river— analogous 
to the Ocean-stream of the Greeks— lay between them and its utmost limits. 
This river circulated upon a kind of lodgo projecting along tho sides of the 
box a little below the continuous mountain chain upon which the starry 
heavens were sustained. On the north of the ellipse, the river was bordered by 
a steep and abrupt bank, which took its rise at the peak of Manu on the west, 
and soon rose high enough to form a screen between the river and tho eaith. 
The narrow valley which it hid from view was known as Bait from remotest 
Lillies . 1 Eternal night enfolded that valley iu thick darkuess, and tilled it 
with dense air such as no living thing could breathe . 5 Towards the oast the 
steep hank rapidly declined, and ceased altogether a little beyond Bakhu, 
while the river flowed on between low and almost level shores from east to 
south, and then from south to west . 6 The sun was a disc of fire placed upon 
a boat . 7 At tho same equable rate, the river carried il round tho ramparts 

1 Compare tin* twprobsions, Notou tcipas, 'F.aircpou nr pas, of tho Um-k geogr ipluns. Bill <• sell 
wiw the lirtst to noto Unit Apit to is placed at tho hoiithoin extremity of tin* world (fr Ins., vol. i. 
pp. !!.“>, 36; vol. iii. p. ,72). JL* ha* hj puthetieully ldi ntified the Horn of the Earth with the 
Mountains of tho Moon of tho Arab geographers. I believe that tho Egyptians of tho groat 
Theban period (eighteenth to twentieth dynasties) indicated by that n.imo tin* mountain ranges ot 
Ahysiiniu. In tho coiu-ho of their ra ; ds along the Clue Nile and its aflliu nts, they buw this group 
of biimmita from ufar, but the* never reached it. 

a With regaid to RdUni Mid Manu, see an article by Bnrasni (Uobor den Ost- und Wtslpunht 
d<t> Monnenlaufvs varh *’ il atldtjijpUit' Inn Yard* Uungen, in the Zoitschrifl, 1N61, pp. 73-76), wlveli it) 
a digest of indication* furnished by IK. michkn. Sc< also Bin osni, Die altiigyptisoho Vdlbrtnfil (in 
tlio Vtrhandlung des 6 ( rii n'ulinten Congrim **, vol. ii., Af rihanisrhc Self ion, pp. 02, 03), and Ma*peko, 
1'tndes ile Mythoiogie t!d’Ah U^logie igyplieniwo, vol. ii pp 0-S (c f.llrruedr VUistoire dog Religions , 
vol. xv pp. 270-272) Wru 'mm» places tho moimtain of Bakhu at (rebel Zmfinid, it littlo loo far toutli. 

3 In Ptolemaic lists, Manu .i localized in tho Libyan lionio of Lower Egypt, and ought to bo 
found somewhere on the road le« » ; Ihrough tho desert to the Wady XutrCLn (BkUGSUH, Uictionnaire 
gfographiquc , p. 253). 

4 The namu of Duit, and tlio epithet Daiti, “ dweller in Bait,” which w derived from it, are 
frequently imt with in Pyramid texts. Hence they must belong to the older strata of the languugo. 

4 Kaliui gamut , Maspero, Etudes do Mythoiogie et iV ArchGulogie (fgijptien nes, vol. ii. p. 31 (cf. 
Rerue de VUistoiro des Religions , vol. xvii. p. 274). 

• Maspero, Etudes de Mythoiogie et d'ArcMuhgie tgyptii nnes , vol. ii. pp. 16-18 (cf. la Revue de I'His- 
ioire des Religions, vol.xviii. pp. 26G-2G8, where all these conceptions aro indicated for the first time). 

7 So tho native artists represent! d it; as, for example, iu several vignettes of tho 'Look of the 
Dead (Naville’s edition, vol. i. pis. xxx., cxliv.). 
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of the world. From evening until morning it disappeared within the gorges 
of Dai't; its light did not then reach us, and it whs night. From morning 
until evening its rays, being no longer intercepted by any obstacle, were 
freely shed abroad from one end of the box to the other, and it was dav. The 
Nile branched off from the celestial river at its southern bend ; 1 hence the 
south was the chie f cardinal poi nt to the Egyptians, and by that they oriented 
themselves, placing sunrise to their left, and sunset to their right . 3 Before 
they passed beyond the defiles of (Jebel Silsileh, they thought that the 
spot whence the celestial waters left tho sky was situate between Elephantine 
and riiihe, and that they descended in an immense waterfall whose last 
leaps were at Syene. It may be that the tales about the fir^t cataract told 
by classic writers are but a far-off echo of this tradition of a barbarous 
age . 3 Conquests carried into tho heart of Africa forced the Egyptians to 
recognize their error, but did not weaken their faith in the supernatural 
origin of the river. They only placed its source further south , 4 and sur- 
rounded it with greater marvels. They told how', by going up the 
stream, sailors at length reached an undetermined country, a kind of 
borderland between this world and tho next, a “Land of Shades,” whose 
inhabitants were dwarfs, monsters, or spirits . 5 Thence they passed into 
d sea sprinkled with mysterious islands like those enchanted archi- 
pelagoes which Portuguese and Breton mariners were wont to see at times 
when on their voyages, and which vanished at their approach. These 
islands were inhabited by serpents with human voices, sometimes friendly 
and sometimes cruel to the shipwrecked. He who went forth from the 
islands could never more re-enter them: they w'ere resolved into the 
waters and lost within tho bosom of the waves . 3 A modem geographer 

1 Tho classic writers themselves knew that, uccurding to Exilian belief, the Xile flowed down 
from heaven : w Oi rtpls itrnv 6 NtlAos, ov r£ ovpavov Karatpipfcrdai ulavrai (l’ol.rilYKY, ill El Mail l % Tr.rp. 
J'rang ., lii. 11, 51, et seq.). The legend of the Xile hating its source in the ocean stream was but 
a Greek transposition of the Egyptian doctrine, which represented it as an arm of the celt iti.il river 
whereon the sun sailed round the eaitli (Hluudoti ", ii. 21 ; Dioddki s, i. 37). 

s This Egyptian method of orientation was discovered by Cuah\", Lt$ ln*tription* dn> Mi, it* d'or , 
1S02, p. 32, et !*eq. 

* Mam'luo, Hudes <h Vylhologir ft (V Arrhffulorjie e fgyptitnnts, vol. ii. pp. 17, 18 (of. Jit rue de 
l’ W doin' dets ltelighns , vol. xviii. pp. 203, 270); of. p. 11 of the present udiiine. 

4 It was perhaps n recollection of some such legend as thi- which led the Xnbiani spr iking to 
Burekhurdt, to dqpirihc the second cataract “ as though falling from heaven ” (Bi iu hiruinr, Turn Ik 
in \ubia f p. 78, note 2) There must have been a time when the source* of tin Xile stopped near 
Wady Ilalfah, or Semnch, before recoding further towards Central Africa. 

* In tho time of the sixth dynasty, in the account of tho voyages of llukhftf, mention is made 
of Tin- Land of Spirits (S» niArAUKi.u, Una Tomba Egiziana iiudita della IT* Dinadin con isenzioni 
storiche e geografiche , pp. 21,33, 31; of. MAsrr.no, Be cue Critique. , 181)2, vol. ii. pp. 362, 366). Tho 
Land of Spirits was vaguely placed near the Land of l’liauit — that is to say, towards the Aromuti/f ra 
Begio of the Qncco-Roman geographers. 

* This Is the subject of a tale which was discovered and published by M. Golimsuieit, in 1*81 
(Sur tin ancien conte tgyptien, 1881, Berlin), and in the AlhamUmgen of tho Oriental Congress at 
Berlin, African Section, pp. 100-122). See also MxsrERO, Lee Contes populaires dc VAncienne Lgypte, 
2nd edit., pp. 131-146. 
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can hardly comprehend such fancies; those of fJroek aud Jlonian times were 
perfectly familiar with them. They hclievod that tho Nile communicated 
with tlie Red Sea near Suakin, by means of the Astaboras, and this was 

certainly the route which the Egyptians of old had imagined for their 

navigators . 1 Tin 1 supposed communication was gradually transferred farther 
and farther south ; and wo have only to glance over certain maps of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to see clearly drawn what the Egyptians 
had imagined— the centre of Africa as a great lake, whence issued the 
Congo, the Zambesi, and the Nile . 2 Arab merchants of the Middle Ages 
believed that a resolute man could pass from Alexandria or Cairo to 

the land of the Zindjes and the Indian Ocean by rising from liver to 

river . 3 Many of the legends relating to this subject are lost, while other f 
have been collected and embellUicd with fresh features by Jewish and 
Christian theologians. The Nile was said to have its source in Paradise, 
to traverse burning regions inaccessible to man, and afterwards to fall 
into a sea whence it made its way to Egypt. Sometimes it carried down 
from its eldest ial sources branches and fruits unlike any to be found on 
earth . 4 The sea mentioned in all these tales is perhaps a less extravagant 
invention than wo are at first inclined to think. A lake, nearly as largo 
as the Victoria Nyanza, once covered the marshy plain wheio the Bahr 
el-Abiad unites with the Sobat, and with the Jialir cl-Chazal. Alluvial 
deposits have filled up all but its deepest depression, which is known as 
Pirket Nu; hut, in ages preceding our era, it must still have been vast 
enough to suggest to Egyptian soldiers and boatmen the idea of an actual 
sea, opening into the Indian Ocean. The mountains, whose outline was 
vaguely seen far to southward on the further shores, doubtless contained 
within them its mysterious source There the inundation was made ready, 

1 Cf. (Jiiamnat, iJu ft la, § ui , !u the Ufc util de Travaur , vol. xvii. p. ft*; anil Masplikj, AWs 
m ir dlffi.mil s points do Gra .uuaiat et d’ II Hoi re, § v , ibid.* pp. 70-78. 

2 In Mdmon'is Uistimqufb ■ t (jeotjra plaques sur CLyypte, vnl. ii. pp. 22, 26, 181, ot 8t*q., KnnNNh 
Qr at ltr.ii Lim bug C'*lb • led. \.uiojs purges bearing on tins subject, from tho works of Arab w filer* 
liven iu lfe.V.i, Eigari Jkv admitted tliat the gri\ * equatorial lakes might si ml out “ two struuua, 
of which the oik* w<»ul l flow westward, follow tho northern vullc y, and rush down tho gnat culuraet 
of Ci( bel Itegel ” t» run into the Mediterranean. “ The second would turn in the opposite direction, 
form the mtr of Melinda** which n *orne seventy-live leagues noith of tlio eqiifttor,” and open into 
tin* Indian Ocean (Kigali B y J/n;w Ihtfurique de la (J&Hjraphic ydbfjnosliqm, da VAfriqitc oentrnle, 
iu the Memoiies da V Instil u/b i . t f it n, vol. p. 108, and the map to p. 1 14). 

3 A. iCiumoi, (Ed i pus - Kgyptiueus, voi i. p. 52; Li.tkonm , Sur la situation du Paradis terrestre* 
iu (Eavros choisits, 2nd scries, vol. i. pp. 415-422. Jocv villi; bus given a special chapter to the 
description of the sources and wonders of tho Nile, in which lie believed as iirmly as iu an article 
of his creed {Histoirc de Saint Louis , ch. xl.). As late as tho beginning of the seventeenth centuiy. 
Wundelincs devoted part of his Admiranda Nili (§ iii. pp. 27-37) to proving that the river did not 
rise in tho earthly Paradise. At Gflrnah, forty years ago, Ruind picked up a logend wliioh stated 
that the Nile flows down from tho sky {Tlicbes, its Tombs and their Tenants , pp. 301-304). 

4 Klibi.u li loots, Nouuellt Gdoyraphie universelle, vol. x. p. C7, et seq. 1 

4 As to the Egyptian conception of the sources of the Nile, and the outcome of their ideas on 
the subject, see Maspebu’s remarks iu Let Contis populates, 2nd edit., p. xciii., et seq. 
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and there it began upon a fixed day. The celestial Nile had its periodic 
rise and fall, on which those of the earthly Nile depended. Every year, 



SOUTH AFRICA AM) TIIE SOUUCES OF THE NILE, BY ODOAKDO LOPEZ.* 


towards the middle of June, Isis, mourning for Osiris, let fall into it 
one the tears which she shed over her brother, and thereupon the river 
swelled and descended upon earth. 2 Isis has had no devotees for centuries, 

1 Facsimile of lljc iuap published by Kirch hu in QshUpus JEgyptiacm. vol. L (lcvnimu* 1J.\ p. 53. 

2 The legend of the tears of Isis is certainly a very anoient one. During the embalmment, and 
then throughout all the funeral tiles of Osiris, Isis and Nephthys lmtl been the wailing women, 
and their tears hud helped to bring back the god to life. Now, Osiris was a Nile god. “The 
wight of the great flood of tears issuing from the Groat Goddoss” is an expression found in 
Pyramid texts {Unas, lino 395), and is in all probability a reference to the Night of the Drop 
(IjEP ace-11kxouf, Nile Mythology, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archxology, vol. xiii. 
p. 9). Our earliest authentic form of the tradition comes to us through Pausanias (x. 32. § 10): 

EoiKura Se a vSpbs tfKouca QqIvikos &yetv ry ''Iffifo A lyuvriovs ryv iaprbv, ore ai/TTfe rhv' > 0(nptv irtvdttr 
teyovau T yviKavra St /cal & Net \os avafiaiveiy tr^iaiv &px*rcu, teal ruv iitixwpiw ttwAAdIs tirnv tlpyptra, 
vsrh atj^ovga rbu vorapbu leal &pSe iv apoupas lroiovvra. Sa/cpva fort tiis "I <riSot. The date of the 
phenomenon is fixed for us by the modern tradition which places the Night of the Drop in June 
{Brcgsoh, MuUfriaux pour servir a la construction du calendrier dcs widens Ngyptiens, p. 11, et scq.). 

tosm 
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and her very name is unknown to the descendants of her worshippers ; but tho 
tradition of her fertilizing tears haR survived her memory. Even to this day, 
every one in Egypt, Mussulman or Christian, knows that a divine drop falls 
from lieuven during the night between the 17th and 18th of J^me, and forth- 
with brings about the rise of the Nile. 1 

Swollen by the rains which fall in February over the region of the Great 
Lakes, the White Nile rushes northward, sweeping before it the stagnant 
sheets of water left by the inundation of tho previous year. On tho left, 
the liahr el-Ghazal brings it the overflow of the ill-defined basin stretching 
between Darfur and tho Congo; and the Sobat pours in on the right a tribute 
from the rivers which furrow the southern slopes of the Abyssinian mountains. 
The first swell passes Khartum by the end of April, and raises the water-level 
there by about a foot, then it slowly makes its way through Nubia, and dies 
away in Egypt at the beginning of June. Its waters, infected by half-putrid 
organic matter from the equatorial swamps, are not completely freed from it 
even in the* com so of this long journey, but keep a greenish tint as far as 
the Delta. They are said to be poisonous, and to give severe pains in the 
bladder to any who may drink them. Happily, t his Green Kile does not last 
long, but generally flows away in three or four days, and is only the forerunner 
j*of Ihe real flood. 3 The melting of the snows and the excessive spring rains 
having suddenly swollen the torrents which rise in the central plateau of 
Abyssinia, the Blue Nile, into which they flow, rolls so impetuously towards 
the plain that, when its waters reach Khartum in the middle of May, they 
refuse to mingle with those of the White Nile, and do not lose their peculiar 
colour beforo reaching the neighbourhood of Abu Hamed, three hundred 
miles below. From that time the height of tho Nile increases rapidly day 
by day. The river, constantly reinforced by floods following one upon another 
from the Great Lakes and from Abyssinia, rises in furious bounds, and would 
become a devastating torrent w»*re its rage not checked by the Nubian 
cataracts. Here six basing one above another, in which the wator collects, 
check its course, and pei’nli if to flow thence only as a partially filtered and 
moderated stream. 8 It is signalled at Syonc towards the 8th o£ June, at Cairo 


* La^f, Manner a and Custom s of the Modern Egyptians, 4th <*1111., vol. ii. p. 221. The date varies, 
and tho Fall of the Drop may take place cither during the night of the 17th to 18th, of the 18th to 
19th, or of the 19th to 20tli of .Juno, according to the year. 

1 Sylve&tuk he Pacy lias collected tho principal Arabic and European texts bearing upon the 
Green Nile , iu his Delation de VEgypte par Ahd-AUatif , pp. 332-338, 341-316. I am bound to fifty 
that every June, for five years, I drank this green wuter from the Nile itself, without taking auy other 
precaution than the usual one of filtering it through a porous jur. Neither I, nor the many peoplo 
living with me, ever felt the slightest inconvenience from it. • 

* The moderating effect of the cai ai acts has been judicially defined by E. djs Gottjbkrcj iu 
Det CataracUs du Nil , pp. 10, 11. 
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by the 17th to tho 20th, and thore its birth is officially celebrated during # tlie 
“Night of_tlie Drop.” 1 2 Two days later it reaches tho Delta, just in time 
to save the country from drought and sterility. Egypt, burnt up by the 
Khamsin, a west wind blowing continuously for fifty days, scorns nothing 
more than an extension of tho desert. The trees are covered and choked 
by a layer of grey dust. About the villages, meagre and laboriously watered 
patches of vegetables struggle for life, while some show of green still 
lingers along the canals and in hollows whence all moisture has not yet 
evaporated. The plain lies panting in the sun — naked, dusty, and ashen — 
scored with intersecting cracks as far as eye can see. Tho Nile is only half 
its usual width, and holds not more than a twentieth of tho volume of 
•water which is borne down in October. It has at first hard w r ork to recover 
its former bed, and attains it by such subtle gradations that the rise is 
scarcely noted. It is, however, continually gaining ground; here a sandbank 
is covered, there an empty channel is filled, islets are outlined where there 
was a continuous beach, a new stream detaches itself and gains the old shore. 
The first contact is disastrous to the banks; their steep sides, disintegrated 
and cracked by the heat, no longer offer any resistance to the current, 
and fall with a crash, 'in lengths of a hundred yards and more. As tko\ 
successive floods grow stronger and are more heavily charged with mud, tile j 
whole mass of water becomes turbid and change's colour. In eight or ten j 
days it has turned from greyish blue to dark red, occasionally of so intense 
a colour as to look like newly shed blood. The “ Bed^ Nile ” is not 
unwholesome like the “Green Nile,” and the suspended mud to which it owes 
its suspicious appearance deprives the water of nono of its freshness and 
lightness. It reaches its full height towards tho 15th of July; but the dykes 
which confine it, and the barriers constructed across the mouths of canals, 
still prevent it from overflowing. The Nile must be considered higli enough f 
to submerge tho land adequately before it is set free. 3 The ancient Egyptians 

1 See the description of festivals and suporstitious rites poitainiug to The Drop, in L\xl, 2fannm 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians , 4th edit., vol. ii. p. 224. 

2 1 hero aio few documents to bkow wlmt tho Egyptians considered tho proper height of a good 
inundation. However, we nro told in a Ptolemaic inscription that at tho moment when “ in its own 
season tho Nile comes forth from its sources, if it reaches to the height of twenty-four cubits (12 ft. 

U in.) at Elephantine}, then there is no scarcity ; the mousuro is not defective, and it comes to 
inundate tho fields ** (Brcusch, Anrjabe einer NilhSho nach Ellen in einem Hi rogltjpliisrhrn Tertr, 
in tho Ztihohrift , ISO. 1 ), pp. 43, 44). Anothor text (Brugsch, Dio RiUiscken si ben Jahro der 
Hwigersmth , p. ir>3) fixes the height to bo registered by the nilometcr at Elephantine at twenty-eight 
cubits, und at soven, by tho nilometcr of Diospolis, in the Dolta. The height of twenty-four culuts, 
taken from tho nilomcter at Elephantine, is confirmed by various passages from unciont and modern 
writers. The indications given in my text are drawn from tho nilometer of Kudu, as being that 
from whicl* quotations are usually made, in computing tho ancient lords of the rising Nile at 
Memphis, I have adopted the results of tho calculations undertaken by A. dr ItozifotE, De la 
constitution physique do VlSgypte , in the Description , vol. xx. pp. 361-381. He shows from Le Pirnt 
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measured its height by cubits of twenty-one and a quartor inches. At 
fourteen cubits, they }>ronounced it an excellent Nile; below thirteen, or 
above fifteen, it was accounted insufficient or excessive, and in either case 
meant famine, and perhaps pestilence at hand. To this day the natives 
watch its advance with the same anxious eagerness; and from the 3rd of 
July, public criers, walking the streets of Cairo, announce each morning 
what progress it has made since evening. 1 More or less authentic traditions 
assert that the prelude to tin* opening of the canals, in the time of the 
Pharaohs, was the solemn casting to the waters of a young girl decked as for 
her bridal— the “Pride of the Nile.” 2 Even after the Arab conquest, the 
irruption of the river into the bosom of the land wus still considered as an 
actual marriage; the contract was drawn up by a cadi, and witnesses con-* 
firmed its consummation with the mo^t fantastic formalities of Oriental 
ceremonial. 3 It is geueially between the 1st and 10th of July that it is 
decided to break through the dykes. When that proceeding has been 
solemnly accomplished in state, the flood still fakes several days to fill the 
canals, and afterwards spreads over the low lands, advancing little by little 
to the very edge of the desert. Egypt is then one sheet of turbid water 
spreading belwoen two lines of rock and sand, flecked with green and black 
spots where there are towns or where the ground rises, and divided into 
[irregular compartments by raised roads connecting the villages. In Nubia 
the river attains its greatest height towards the end of August; at Cairo and 
* in the Delta not until three weeks or a month later. For about eight days it 
remains slutionary, and then begins to fall imperceptibly. Sometimes there 
^ is a new freshet in October, and the river again increases in height. 13ut the 
, rise is unsustained; once more it falls as rapidly as it rone, and by Deecmbor 
the river lias completely retiied to the limits of its bed. One after another, 
the streams which fed it fail or dwindle. The Tucazze is lost among 
the sands before rejoining it, and the Pine Nile, well-nigh deprived of 

• 

(Mfmoire stir la ndhfe da Nil t* ut It niloiiuht do Id do llnudah , in the Description, \ol. xviii. 
p. 53.>, ct beq) that the increase in I We uumlui of cubits is only apparent, mid # tbat the actual ribo 
is almost iuxaiinblc, although the ngibieiM of the udometers udvuncc from uge to age. A table of 
most of the known rises, both ancient ui. 4« hi, is to be found m the recent work of Chelu, Le 
Ail, le Soudan, VLyypte , pp 81-03. 

1 In «his Manner* and, Cuntoms, 41h edit , vol u. pp. ‘225-230, L\Xh described the ericis of the 
Nile. Their proclamations have hcarcely changed since his time, excepting that the introduction of 
btoum-power lias supplied them with new images for indicating tlu* rupidity of tho rise. 

* U. LnMMiObO 1ms collected the principal pusbugos in ancient and modern writers relating to 
Tlte Bride of the Nile, in L'Lyilto al tunpo doi Grid e dci Human ! , pp. 6-10. This tradition furnished 
<t. Ebkus with mateiial foi u romance called Die Ntlbraut , wherein ho depicts Coptic life during the 
first years of Arab rulo with much truth and vivacity. 

biLYE&ritK db Sacv, Le Livre des Idoilei orra rites, par h ScheiLh Schrmseddin Mohammed bin 
AhilmUr al-Balceri al-Sudiki, in tho Notices et Extracts do* M a miser its , vol. i. p. 273. 
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tributaries, is but scantily maintained by Abyssinian snows. The hite Nile is 
indebted to the threat Lakes for the greater persistence of its waters, which 
feed the river as fill* as the Mediterranean, and save tho valley from utter 
drought in winter, lint, even with this resource, the level of the water falls 
daily, and its volume is diminished. Long-hidden sandbanks reappear, and 
are again linked into continuous line. Islands expand by the rise of shingly 
beaelies, which gradually reconnect them with each other and with the shore. 
Smaller blanches of the river cease to flow, and form a mere network of stag- 
nant pools and muddy ponds, which last dry up. The main channel itself is- 
only intermittently navigable; alter March boats run aground in it, and are 
forced to await the return of flic inundation for their release. From^the 
middle of Apiil to tin* middle of dune, Lgjpt is only half alive, awaiting, 
the new’ Nile . 1 

Those mddy and heavily charged waters rising and retiring with almost 
mathematical legulnntv, bring and lea\e t he spoils of^the countr ies they 
lu, vo trau'ifi' j d : sand from Nubia, whitish clay from the regions of the 
Lakes, ferruginous mud, and tin* various rock-formations of Abyssinia/** These 
materials aie not uniformly disseminated in the deposits; their precipitation 
being regulated botli by their specific gravity and the velocity of the current. 
Flattened stones ami rounded pebbles are lett behind at the cataract between 
Sveno and Kcneli, while coarser pai tides of Mild are suspended in the 
undercurrents and serve to raise the bed of the river, or arc carried out to 
sea and form tin' sandbanks which are slowly rising at the Damietta and 
ltosetta months of the Nile. The mud and finer particles use towaids the 
surface, and are deposited upun tin 1 land after the opening of the dykes. J 
Soil which is entirely dependent on the deposit of a river, and periodically 
invaded by it, necessarily maintains but a scanty flora; and though it is well 
[known that, as a general rub a floia is rich in proportion to its distance from 
j the poles and its approach to tie 1 equator, it is also admitted that Fgypt oilers 
' an exception to this iuK At the 1 lost, she Ins not more than a thousand 


1 Thcmuin phases of tin use lie chief!} di bribed from the very full account of Ln Prim, 
Mtnwire sur la rallfi du Nil a le min m tn <L Vide de Itondah, in tlio Vesci ipfion <b rEyijpte, vol. 
xvui. pp. SCw-lUo 

a All manner of muivels were ri latc»l ( I»o nut < nta ns to the nature and fertilizing properties 
of llie waters of tho Nile. A buunfitic anal) si* of tliow* waters was tirst made by ltn.VAUT, Analyse 
tie l' iciu du A d et de quelqws caul mle, i, in tlio Dtiade fyyplinme, vol. i. pp. 201-271. Tho result 
ot tho most recent examination is to l>o found, in gic.it rh tail, in Cullu’?> work, Le Nil , le boudan, 
VL'gypte , pp. 177-179. 

* On the nature and movemc nts of the alluvial deposit*, sco P. 8. Gikard, Observations sur la 
ralhfa d'Egyplc tt mr VeuhaHStcmenl rfcnlauc du sal qiri la recouvrc, in the Description de VPyyptr, 
vol. xix. p. 110, sqq. ; anil E. de ltoziinF, De la constitution physique de V/jyypte et de see rap- 
ports a tec lea uncuniua institutions de ectte contifr, in the Description de Vflgypte , vol. XX. p. 328, 
ot bcq. 
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species, while, with equal area, England, for instance, possesses more than fifteen \ 
hundred; 1 * * and of this thousand, the greater number are not indigenous. 
Many of them havo been brought from Central Africa by the river; birds 
and winds have continued the work, and man liimsolf lias contributed his part 
in making it more complete. 5 * From Asia ho has at different times brought 
wheat, barley, the olive, the apple, the white or pink almond, and some twenty 
other species now acclimatized on iho banks of the Nile. Maivdi plants pre- 
dominate in the Delta; but the papyrus, and the three varieties of blue, 
white, and pink lotus which once flourished there, being no longer cultivated, 
have now r almost entirely disappeared, and reverted to their original habitats. 8 
The s ycamore and_ the date-pal in, both importations from Central Africa, 
kavo better adapted themselves to their exile, and are now fully natural- 
ized on Egyptian soil. The sycamore 4 grows in sand on tin* edge of the 
desert as ^gorously as in tho midst of a we 11- watered country. Its roots 
go deep in search of w'ator, which iuliltrates as far as the gorges of 
the hills, and they absorb it freely, e\en where drought seems to reign 
supreme. The heavy, squat, gnarled trunk occasionally attains to colossal 
dimensions, without ever growing veiy high. Tts rounded masses of com- 
pact foliage are so wide-spreading that a singlo tree in the distance may 
give tho impression of several grouped together; and its shade is dense, and 
impenetrable to the sun. A striking contrast to the sycamore is presented 


1 \y-Li n«j\< f Du ml c]iyptUn % in Iho BnlUtin de I'lnditut fijyplitti* 2nd s«rus, vnl ii. p. 221. 
lUn i nuai -Dllh n {Flora’ AitjijpUaem JIluHiatio* in l lie Dest i if Amu dc VI tjypU* vnl xi\. pp. 09-1 1 1) 
« nunn i.il< s 1030 upi eien. Wilusmin {Mann* and Customs* 2nd » dit., \ol. ii p. H>3) iinniN about 1.J0U, 
«>t which 250 are only to In* found m the divert, thin* briiii^ini? down tho number In longing to Egv pc 
proper to the figures given by Delilt* nud (i.iy-Lussao. Am iii km»\ ami S« HWL'ixn rui {Illustration 
de la Flur” il*I fftjfitr* in the Alt? moire* dr Vlnstitut ft lypticn, vol. ii. pp. 2.1 260) liuvo Jatily raised tho 
Int to 121)0, und since then frchli rcseaiches have brought it up to 1313 (S< HWLlMTiriH. Sui la Flore 
dn, anrirti * jardius araht's , in tho Bulletin de CInstitut 1 fjyplU «, 2nd m*uc*, vol. viii. p. 331). Coyi x- 
i.L«r had already boon struck by tlio poverty of tho Egyptian flora as coinpired with tlint of Franco 
(IltfUxioHs $vr quehjut* points dr com pa raison a dtablir entto Its phudt s d'L'jypte it edit* d> Fraiot , 
in tho Ihseription de VJ'tjypti , vol. xix, pp. 8 , 10. 

8 A, K\i tfcNAi -Dj.lill, il h moire utr h* pinnies tjui ctoi**ud bpontaudmrnt in Ffjypte, in tho 
Description de V&jypte, vol. xix. p. 23 , et M*q. S< mvi.ixFri.iH, Yrtjtfmu ml tin* ui l (jypteitqui su 
njrour nt a IV tat *pontune dans lr So .« tan et dan s Viuteiitur do V Aft Ique* iu tin* Bullttin de V Instil ut 
EyyplifH, 1st series vol, xii. p. 200, it scq. 

J For tho lotus in'guncral. Kaim i nai - l)i.LiLr, Flort d'Djypte (iu tin Description , vol. xix. pp. 
115-4:15), and F. AVienig, Die Pjlonzeu im Alton Anjyptt n* pp. 17-74. The white lot n Sympluea 
lotus , was called *oshini iu JCgypii'in (Loui r, Sur Us twins eyyptitn* du lotus, m tho IU rut il de Tra- 
rawjs, vol. i. pp. 101, 102, and La Flore pi araonitfue tVapus lev document* hie'rotjlyphitfut* et Us spicU 
mens d&tmverts dans les to ubt% No. 120, pp. fti-tt). Tho blue lotus, Xymplora on rulea, tlio moht 
frequent iu tomb scenes (Huuweinfuuth, J)e la Flore pharaonique , in tho Bulb tin de VListitut 
Ffjyptien, 2nd series, vol. iii. p. 00, et seq.), was called sarpuhi (Lohlt, Sur les noms d[iyplten*An 
the Becueil de Travaux , vol. i. p. 191). The *r>so lotus was called nahhabu , nnhhii {dtid., pp. 192, 
103). Plisyte (Die Eqyptische Lotus , p. 0) thinks that this last kind was introduced into Egypt 
somewhat lt^e, towards tho time of Darius and Xerxes. 

4 F. WtENia, Die Fjlanzen im Alien JZgypten, pp. 280-202, has made a fairly exhaustive collection 

of ancient and modern material referring to the Egyptian sycamore (nuhit, niilie ). 
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by the date-palm . 1 Its lountl and blender stem uses uninteiruptedly to 
a height of thiiteon to sixteen a aids; itb head is crowned with a clustei 
ol flexible haves anangcd m two 01 three tiois, but &o scanty, so pitilessly 
slit, that they tail to keip off the light, and cast but a slight and 
hum fieslung shadow. Few tie* s ha\e so elegant on appeaiance, yet 
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low aie so mouotououslv <k B mt. Then aie palm tiees to be soon on 
OAei) hind; isolitui cluateidl by twos and tluccs at the mouths <ff 
lavmes and about the ulligts, phntod m ugulai file along the bulks of 
the n\ei like lows o‘ < ol mins, s« umiLtnoall) anangcd in plantations, 
— these aie the mvunblo ba<k^iound a^unst which otht i tiec^ aie 
gionped, di\eisif)ing il < luidsi ipt. The hatheiy tamaiisk J and the 

• 

1 \ Hmijnu Jin ii r Tift tilt) i i 11 m P nt)tn n <lt V ! qy)>U \ol \\ pp 41*5 Us 'Jlio 
l-rfjpti wis t Ulc <1 the iliti pilin l tumid , o ih nit (1 1 1 1 , / hi h stir qitflqm* «;/)/•> t jyptun **, ill the 
Jucued % <b lniiaiu, \ol n pp l\-U ) 

a 1 r ui a di awing by Bouilier, iftir i photogr ipli b\ lusingtr, t ike n in 1SSI 
J Jhc Igvptnn name lir tin 1 iniai^k, tisnn, utrt, it) ldtntu il willi tint given to it m Scmitu 
1 irgu iges, both euuait and nudini (Toun La Flotf phura Nif/irr, No SS, p SSj 'JLhir. would 
* *r 5 r?c«bt the question whether 4 1 h timmsk did not origin illy come fiom \sm. In that cinie it must 
lm\e bn u brought to I gjpt fri iu remote antiquity, f r it figures m the Pyramid texts Hacks of 
Nih mud, and Mcmphitt end Ihoban tombs hav< >u hied us leaves, twigs, and r vm wljplc branches 
<F the tumuusk (SoHwriMirin Jtb dtnuue s Ditnuierfes lofmiqur* dans let tuuuns ttnnbeavx tie 
jypte, in the Built tin dt Find dut ejyptun , Ihid senis \ol \i p JSl) 
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uubk, 1 the moringa, 3 the ctivob, 3 or locust tree, several varieties of acacia 
aft<l mimosa —the sout, 1 tho mimosa Inibbas, 5 tho while acacia,® the Acacia 
Famcsiana 7 - and tho pomegranate tree/ increase in number with tho distance 
from the Mediterranean. The dry air of the valley is . marvellously suited 
to them, but makes the tissue of their foliage hard and fibrous, imparting an 
uorinl aspect, and such faded tints as are unknown to their growth in other 
climates.® Tho greater number of these trees do not reproduce themselves 
spontaneously, and tend to disappear when neglected. The Acacia Seyal, 10 
formerly abundant by the banks of the river, is now almost entirely con- 
fined to certain valleys of the Theban desert, along with a variety of tho 
kemolled dom-pulm, 11 of which a poetical description has come down to 

1 Tin* naheea, nr n.iMv, Ary pints >ipin< t Christ!, Dj>f., is the nithsU of tlio ancient Kuyiili.ui lisjs 
(IjOKi.r, La Hon p/unnuniijm, No. 1 Ilf, pp. II, 43; UrMiniKY, in MoM>r\hi% Vrinr die in alt- 
J a I II I if i ttrhrn Tisttii fiiiiihntin Vdinmt , pp. JOS, 100, note*; Mamm nv.Mob* uu jour h> jour, § 12, in tho 
From dings of the M,ty of Biblical Archnology , 1890-91, vol. xiii. pp. 490-501). Tho fruit and 
wood ot t lie 1m litis hem found in tomb-, more especially in those of flu* twentieth dynaity (Sniwi in- 
fiutii, Jas th rutin s Dfranrerti*, in the* JlnlUtin dc I’Tnriitut fjyptien, 2nd series, vol. v. |>. 2ii(). 

• Tlu* Morin* i<t apbra, from which Ih u oil is obtained, the myrolmlanum of tho ancients, it ah 
colled bi I IJni, and it*, oil i\ imMiiiunrd in very otirly texts (Ijojiet, Hecherches ear phtsbvrs planhx 
conn uni ib s andnis J'yypticn* , m Hie Ibmril tic Tranuix, vol. vii. pj». 103-100; and Lit Flore 
pharaoniqnc, No. 93, pp 39, 111). For its presence in Theban tombs, see Si'iiwuNFm m, Lis 
ib mb' ns Jheournti*, in the Hull cl in dc Vluhtitiit egyplien, 2nd series, vol. vi. p. 270. 

3 The enrol) tree, Ccraion in dliqua , was called dimraija, buraka (Loiu.r, La Flore pharaoniqite. 
No. HG, p. 40 ; and 7 lenu il dc Traravx , vol. xv. pp. 120-1:50). Uv.i n thought Hint he lmd found homo 
rcnuiins of it in Egyptian tomlm (/7/r F/hni*i*w dot Albn .Kgyptens, p. 132), but ^uiiwj.ixitrth (Sur 
la Flore dis aneinisjardiiis ambis d'Jnjyptc, in the Bulletin dc I'Jnditut tfgypticn , 2nd series, vol. vin. 
pp. :WH5, 331, 333) dnCh not lull *it his testimony. “J | 9$ 

4 The honl tree, in ancient Egyptian, slioudu, shout i, fins loin; been identified with the Acacia 
Nibit int, Dei-. Its history may be found in SeiiwiJNmmi’s memoir, Anjriihluuy und TlcHirt ibuny 
dtr Acnria-Arbn ffr*» Sil-tb bills , , in Liniucn , xwv. (new series, i.) jip. 333, Dill. 

Miiium ha bias, A. IUfi i nav-Dllii.]:, Flout . lujijpUam Illudrath, in the Description de VLyyptc , 
vol. xix. p. 111. 

0 The Acacia alb id it is still not nneoimnon on thn nneient situ of ThebeR, near MedSnet Ilabfi 
(Wilkinson, Minim r* and Customs, 2nd edit., vl. ii. p. 403, note 2). 

7 This in the ftc.icia bearing hunchoa ot feathery und fragrant yellow flowers, ami known in the 
South of France as the oashia trie. It is Common throughout tho Nile vulley. LmH thinks Hint 
its hairy needs were called pirxhuuu and senmiru (Lc Kyphi, pnrfum saerd tbs anch ns fiyy pi ii ns, pp. 
52-54 ; and La Flore pluuaaniqw , No. 01, p. Hit). Hut did the tree exist in Egypt in Pharaonic times? 

s The pomegiuimle tree do nut flpj»i sir oil F ;yptinn monument* befoie the time of tho cightei nth 
dynasty; perhaps it was first i./ reduced into Egypt about 4, iat lime. It is oceosionally rapriwnted 
(CiiAMl’ui.uox, Mouunu nls, p <Kxi\.; I.ii n s, DuiLm., iii. 48), and the flowers have, been found 
in several Theban tombs (S* »iv. i is <*nnii, Li* dernuris Dfnnirertes botaniqncs, in tho Bulli Untie 
V Jnstitnt eyyplicH , 2nd series, vol. \ i. p. 2(18). Uotli I.iuu.t (Recherche* sur plusii urs plenties counties 
dc s audens J'gypticus, in the Lenicd, vol. vii. pp. 108 111) and Momjlnkk ( Anrhnntn , Form grannie 
Tree, in Ltndcs arrhfologiques chfdMs « Lmunns , pp. 17, 18, and Velar die in den aWigyptisehcn 

Tcarti u erwaltnten Daihne, jip. 11 1, 1 10) have recovered its ancient Egyptian name of anhrama , nnhramon. 

v A* Kaffknav-Dj ui.f, Ntfinoire sur les plantex qui era ism nt sponhnufment en Kgyple , in tho 
Description , vol. xix. pp. 155, 30. 

10 Tho Acacia Seyal is probably tho fislm of ancient texts (Louet, Lee urhrcs ash, sib, et shent, in 
the Rccueil, vol. ii. p. U0, ct swp, and La Flore pharaunbjuc , No. 93, p. 39; Moldi:nkk, Fiber die. in 
altUgyptischen Textcn mr'dhnien lSaiimt, pp. 87-92). 

" T1,ia ia ttl ° Jtyph/enc Argun, Maut., or tho Medcmia Argun, JIookku, called by tho ancients 
Mama ni hlmnini , or kcrncdlcd ddm-palm (Loiift, fitude sur qmlqnes arbres egyptiens , in tho Rceucil, 
\ol. ii. p]). 21-26, and La Flore pharaonique, No. 29, p. 10; Moi.wnki:, l Taber die in altagyplischen 
Tixten tnvahnlni Ihtume 9 pp. 71-73). Its fruit is occasionally found in Theban tombs (UxGER, Via 
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us from the Ancient Egyptians . 1 Tho common dom-palm 2 bifurcates it 
eight or ten yards iiom the ground; these branches are subdivided, and 
terminate in bunches of twenty to thiity palmate and fibrous haves, si\ to 
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light bet long. At tho beginning ot this icntui) the tiee was common m 
l T pper Egypt, but it is now Incoming s< vice, and we aio within measuiable 
distance ol the time when its presence will be an exception noitli of the liist 
iMtaiact. Willows 1 aie decreasing in numhei, anil the porsea, r> one of the 
sum i'll tiees of Ancient Egypt, is now onl\ to Ik* lound in gat (bus ^oue of 
tho lemaining tiee species an* common enough to glow in luge clusteis, and 
Egypt, reduced to her lofty gloves of date-palms, picsents the singular 

Pjlm Hi/tJ* iltin A ipjpt ns n 107 St iiwhmi kin I th r Itlnzuu sb uuv altajyjfis h n Gmhein, 
id the. flrruhtr dt i I)mt s luh Hot am s h n (jmlhihaft, lssl, p _>b0) 

1 First Sillier Papyrus, pi vm Iiijls 4, 5 

* Mama is tho Fgyphan miui for im dotn-pilm ( IJt/phnu ttubmea at Mart), and its fnut wis 

i alls d juqu (I okli *1 hole *ut qu Iquts arhn t> ii/jtun , III tho Jt at it \ l li pp 21 20) 1J« 

tue ltselt his been tully doe Ik l by I mhnvi 1)i hie Dt* upturn <li / almitt-duum dt la Unite 
J qifpte on Ca-ifira lhcbaica,m the lheuipti nil VJtjy}Ai,\ ol \\ p U, etstq 

1 From n drawing by lhmdn i, iflei i photogi iph by Tnsingt i t then m 1SS1 
4 Known to-da} as the Sahr sajsaj, Foit'K In Ancn nt Lj^ptian, it was cilled /aitf,/oie^Loiwti, 

/ a Ftoie pharannique, No 4*2, p 20) Its leaves win used tor mikiug tin turn iury g irl uids bo 
common m Tliobau tombs of the eighteenth to twentieth elynistn s (Viimeimi utii, Ltbir ljlamen - 
icste ana alta jyptischen Giabet n, in the But elite th / D But (»t* lbs4, p do 1 )) 

• RavFi nau-Deliie Flore (VJ q if pie, in tho Dev upturn dt / iipjpti, vol \i\ pp 2CiS-2S0, ideutiilid 
the perbea, oi Auoicnt Egyptian diauaba, with ihi Balamte « A tpjpUa&i, Dai , the Ubakh of mull eml 
Arab wntiujp SenwjEiKFUBiH has shown that it was the Mimmope bihinupnt, Hoeifti ( Ueber 

^ TjUmzrnreste, p 364) 
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spectacle of a coiiutij when* tlieiu is no lack ot tiecs, lpit an almost entire 
absence of shade. 1 

Tf Egypt is a land of imported floia, it is also n land of imported fauna, 

and all its animal species have 
been In ought from neighbouring 
countries. Some of these— as, for 
example, the horso 2 and the camel 3 
— were only introduced at a eom- 
pai at hely icccnt period, two thou- 
sand to eighteen hundicd years 
befoic our era ; the camel still latei. 
The animals— such as tho long and 

i 

short-homed oxen, together with 
\aiieti(s ot goats and dogs— aie, 
like the plants, geneially of A (l lean 
ougin, B and the ass of Egypt pie- 
son os an oiigmal puuly oi ioim and a ugoui to which the Euiopian donkey 
li is long beta a si ran gei. 0 Tlie pig and the wild bo. u, 7 the long-eand hate, 
the lu dgehog, the ichneumon, s the moufllon, oi mail'd sheep, innuineiable 

r it ltoziiii t Pt la constitution jhnsiqnt d 1 1 qyph, in tin Disni^tnu «/i /’ 1 qypti, v>l w 

pp 2s0, 2 b 1 * 

lo tin bfsl «l in) Know it «1 c, Fi i^i Ji’AMNNJ'jMb Uic lust to pul ih ill fids lllltlll* to the 
lustoiy oi tin li u.o in l 1 ^\|«t. Pi s ( htuun (In* li s ant it ns / qyplmis t m PilJON 'sAIjoii It 1 1 ihn-lhdi 
It hunruhi Vnfuli udud utnit* tn limit d htj j intuqm, lS’iJ \ *>l 1 p 12s, it mi] 'lhi\ worn 
u puhlislu.il 1 ) lu 1 ixomiwi. Aft/f* in vn imjaqi m Jqijph, 1S70, pp 2 1, dinl unsum squill 
n lit -ti.l 1 } 1 if v i \s 1 tiuh *> sin / \ntupnti In ho n/ut t 2nd rdit , p 1-121, t 1 stq M JjI 1 1 1 1 1 1 (»S’n/ 
V Ant tut utt dmh iiltnJ tu^ti in L innua.it i di la 1 arulti ths hthi* th Li/on t 2 nd ji n, pp 1 11, 
nid (iiiu It \oiu iht ilittul in the I'mndinq * of tin Snuhj oj lull tail Aichnotnqy , ISs'l ay, 
ml \ i pp 410 I »f>) Ji is sii m null iwmri 1 to -Jmw l>ut without .moss tint IhoJmisi w is Known 
ii I _,\pt umln tin tw< lith dm isti, in l < \ i n i itIu i 'Die most coinplih liifoiinutiou with n^ird 
to tin Insl i) ot tin Inis in r„\]t is t It Kurd in tin w uk ot C -A. I’ll lltl Ml M, I ft ('Imam 
dans h s tt mps jnehidt uqw s et hid uq us ] s,} j, < t si q 

1 llu t mu 1 is in \ 1 1 blind <u . ^\ ] t i in in minimis It Kuo tin Suit pi nod, and was cut uni v 
unknown in L vpt tin 114I1 mt ]r r» 1 n \ »s Hit ti xts in which M Ciiai is thought Unit ho had 
found i(m n mu in imomi tin j itt 1 l lIso tlirv ulii to <tlui mini ils, pi rlnpi to linin'. 
(( iim is, Jhidf* Va ntiqi itt i huqm ^il tdit.p . it s<,q , tompiK ilio A\ ll.lt i in os, 

II m lit Camel 1 mum to th . / hqi/] tints* hi tin VricmUnqs Sot llib Arth , 1 bb‘ 1 - 1 ) 0 , \ol 

III pp Si -si) 

1 Xiih finiu tin ti mh ( f •» i'i nvn P tin ht r l.inlin, aflt i a i holiigidph h) Diukiiin, 
lit nltnti iln 1 lioloqiiif his h in In I 1 1 n 1 s/aditum* \ol n pi \ 

Fit 1 inoimim Sin Its ammav { l ijts ^nr h s a nmjts J qyj hi ns a hi thaw it ala ijunn , 
1S70, hist uul k t ond mitts, m n \ ul IHu i in tin ust \ ohmic ot his 1 tautens <u lUbaliom. 

1 i 1 i NoKMiM, Sui I tuiUqnti ih 1 am ft dti ilmal , in Iht Ai/ii an u it voyaiji tn 1 tjyph, pp 
2-1 I lie Atm in 0114111 ot tin ih 11 K 1 \ w is hist 1 louglil to li lit hy H Muxr-l DWAJU/s. in tho 
Comytis jualiis dt V leadenui diimut is lsl<), \n] ]\i\ j, jj,i) 

The pi^ is 1 in 1\ it pn si itnl on L/vitini 111011 Him nts In Linohminj (6W V introduction it 
la donmhciti du pun (hi h s unrun* t / qiipltmi, p 2) thought it unknown umltr tho first dynastu s. 
\t u 1 thili bs tin 10 m liistani 1 1 ot it. nuiirimo undi 1 tho fourth dynasty cLnsita, JJuihm, 11. 5 . 
.mil Fi mil , Widuiih p 30 , and pi \u ) # 

* '111. Hlinunuouvus did //,«/«/, thulul, 111 r t jitiaii (Liiium, ho Norn fgn‘ lu * 
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gazelle, including the Egyptian gazelles, and antelopes with lyre-shaped hoi us, 
are as much West Asian as Afiican, like the carni voice of all si/es, whose 
prov they are- the wild cat, the wolf, the jackal, the 
btiiped and spotted hyenas, the leopaid, the panthei, the 
hunting leopaid, and the lion. 1 On the other hand, most 
ot the serpents, largo and small, die indigenous. Nome 
are harmless, like* tho colubeis; others aie \enomous, siuli 
as the soytale, llie cerastes, the liaje viper, and the asp. 

Tho asp was woi shipped by 
the Egyptians under the 
name of uucus. 2 It occa- 
sionally attains to a length 
ot six and a halt tcet, and 
when appi cached will elect 
its head and inflate its tin oat 
in lead mess tot daiting for- 
waid. The bite is fatal, like 
tint ot the eeiastts, buds 
ait liteiall) struck down by 
the stiength ot tho poison, 
while iho gnat mammals, 
and man himself, almost m- 
\ maldy succumb to it alter a Ion goi oi slioiter di atli-sti nggle. 4 The m«nis 
is laiely found except in the desert or m tho lields, the scoipun ciawls cvery- 
wheie, in desert and city alike, and if its sting is not always followed by death, 
it unauably eausis teirible pun. Probably theic were once sevual kinds 
ot gigauiie beipent m Egy [it, analogous to the pythons ot ecpiatonal Allied. 
They aie still to be seen in lepresentatums ol fnneiaiy scenes, but not elsewheie; r 

l l uhni u non, 111 the 1'iut tilings the Soeul / (/ Bdh tl 4 1 /u >?<<//, issl s i, ul mi hi 
M ill) 

1 Oph two uiniphb inoim in in wlm lithe mount and ni 1 m I uum limit ik mnpaitil 
1 1 _( llu r u Known to me Onu la by Roslilpu (Monummti < iti/t, v»l i j p 2)2-220) Hid tin othei 
is 1»\ H Hammwn {\u*ufh untr *t mafivhtn Anfzahhmq d r ion tin dint 7 n/ptnn hihlh h 
hiiijfsfdlf n 'Hurt nut Jtuilst ht a it du huthqtr Ftnnadu \ dqehi* t* * in tli Adshujf l s 04, pp 
7 12, IS ‘2S) r Lhuc*ib also it > lint note by Mai it til, m tin Bull l 1 1 In-tit ut i jmhni 1 t 
strns, \r»l \iv pp .»7-tiS) 

‘ Await , wait, tiansv.rilM <1 m baik is Oupaios (llowuolio, llitwqhipl mt liooK l ^ 1. I diiiuis* 
» ilitioa, p 2) • 

* Diawn bj run hu-Gu lm from pi n ot tht Uu rn ^ s-Huii i mlm to tho Ihs uption d* 1 1 jijpt 

4 Tho v m mnus si rpenta ol Tim pi hue Ik in ^oibnl by isiT»oi.i (oorruoi hviM TFir \n l m 
Ilk Thht rtption, vol x\iv pp 77 % Hio tAuts ot tin. iv p»is»ns hue Ikon studitcl by lb 
I*aniii w, Biptrieust iniorno agh eff’dti del otlt w ddfa Au/u Cgisiana l dilh Cirasti , \ ipl< », Is7», 
Mud Build m de V Jnditut ajyptieu, 1st senes, vol xu pp 187-1 U.1, \ol sin pp 8‘) 02 

’ As, ior example , m tho Book of th Dead (Nun le, 'lodtmhuh , \ol i pi li\ nnl p lss 
<■? the Introduction), ami m cornposito mythological birnoa from lojal Theban tombs (Jmm-iu\ 
'Jtnnbeaude UkU I lf , m tho Memuntb de la Vision du Cam , vol n , 2nd pari, pis \ , \1 , \li , \lm » etc ) 

1 ) 
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for, like the elephant, the giraffe, 1 and other animals which now only thrive 
far south, they had disappeared at the beginning of historic times. The 
hippopotamus long maintained its ground before returning to those equatorial 
regions whence it had been brought by tho Nile. Common under the first 
dynasties, but afterwards withdrawing to the marshes of tho Delta, it there 
continued to flourish up to tho thirteenth century of our era. 4 The crocodile, 
which cumo with it, has, like it also, been compelled to beat a retreat. Lord 
of the rivor throughout all ancient times, worshipped and protected in some 
provinces, execrated and proscribed in others, it might still be seen in the 
neiglilwurhood of Cairo towards tho beginning of our century.® In 1810, it no 
longer passed beyond the neighbourhood of Gebel et-T6r, 4 nor beyond that 
of Mani'alut in 181S). 6 Thirty years later, Mariette asserted that it was\ 
steadily retreating before the guns of tourists, and the disturbance which the 
regular passing of steamboats produced in the deep waters.® To-day, no one 
knows of a single crocodile existing below’ Aswan, bnt it continues to infest 
Nubia, and the rocks of the first cataract : 7 one of them is occasionally carried 
down by the current into Egypt, where it is speedily despatched by the 
fellahin, or by some traveller in quest of adventure. The fertility of tho soil," 

Tho exactitude with which the characteristic details of ccitaiu hinds are drawn, show's that tho 
Egyptians had themselveH seen tlie originals of the monstrous serpents which thoy depicted 

Asfeko, 1 hide* dr 3 lythohhjie & gyptimne, vol. i. p. 32, No. 3; ef thu Iimir dr VJlintotr? d» * 
Kt liyiuns, vol. xv. p. 23d) 

1 In tt xts of the fifth and t^xlli dynasties, the sign of the elephant is used in writing Abu . the 
name of tho town and island of Elephantine (Inscription d'Uni , 1. 38, in Mauietts’s Abydui, vol. it, 
pi. Is; ef. SiTiiArAKi.LLi, Una Toiulxt Ky Liana hied Ha dilla VI* Dhmetin, p. 23, 1. Si); from that timo 
onward, it is so clumsily drawn oh to justify the idea that the people of Aswan henceforth saw tho 
beast itself hut rarely. The sign of the giraffe appears as a syllabic, or as a determinative, m 
several words containing the sound sarA, son/. 

2 SlJAf vrur T>i. Sacy, /hlation da VJ'gypte par Aid- Altai if, pp. 143-145, 105, 16G. Tho French 
consul, J>u Maillot, noticed on© of thine animals near Dannetta, at tho beginning of tho eighteenth 
centuiy (Le Ma semen, Description de VDijyptc , p. 31). JJi urKifATtDr (Travels in Nubia , p. G2) relati s 
that in IS 12 a troop of hippopotami passed tJie second cataract, and descended to Wady Ilalleli and 
Derr. One of them was carried along by the current, fame down the rapids at Asw&n, and was, 
seen at Derail, a clay’s march north of the fiis| ealaroct. 

J Shoitly afterwards, Imuo . Uropriiok Salni-Hilaiiu. stated that “they aro now no longer 
to ho found in all tho hundn l I* agues of tl.i Lower Nile and eun only he seen as high mp tho 
Tiver as Thebes’* (Dfsrripliuu b •• rocodilen a fijyptt in tho Description de Vfyypte , vol. xxiv. p. *108). 
Ho was mistaken, as is piovc ' by tlu ovidenc. of b i \uitl later travellers. 

4 M vumont mentioned them a^ h< mg »tii) time, near to tho Convent of tho^ Pul ley (Voyage* du 
due He lluijuse, Vol. iv. p. 41). 

• IJwiiE fciT.-JoUN, Village Life in ,/»/, with Sketch 8 of the Said, vol. i. p. 2GS. In Nil , 
by Maxime Dluamp, p. 108, tliero is an Arablcgenu (about 1810) professing to explain why crocodiles 
cannot \a\hs below Shckli Abadeh. The legend cited by P.ayle St.-Jnlm was intended to show why 
they remained between Minfuliit and Asyut. 

• Makiktte, Itinera irt des invites aux files dr Vinaugnration du canal de Suez, 1809, p. 175. 

7 In im, I saw several stretched out on a sandbank, a fow huudred yards from the southern 
point of tho island of Elephantine. The samo year, two had been taken alive by tho Arabs of the 
cataToct, who offered them for sale to travellers. 

• Tho birds of modern Egypt have been described by J.-C. Savigny, Systtrn des oisea^x de Vfojyple 
et de In Syrie, in the Description de VDgypte , vol. xxiii. p. 221, ot goq. In pis. vii.-xiv. of his 
Mnnumenti cicili, Rosellini has collected a fair number of drawings of birdB, copied from the tombs 
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and the vastness ef the lakes and marshes, attract many migratory biids; 
passerine and palmipedes flock thither from all parts of the Mediterranean. 
* Our European swallows, our quails, our geese and wild ducks, our herons- to 
mention only the most familiar — 
como here to winter, sheltered from 
cold and inclement woather. Even 
the non-migratory birds aro really, 

1 cm the most part, strangers acclima- 
tized by long sojourn. Some of them— the 
tuitledove, the magpie, the kingfisher, the 
partridge, and the sparrow— may bo classed 
m with our European species, while others be- 
tray their equatorial origin in the* brightness 
of their colours. White and black ibises, 1 
led flamingoes, pelicans, and cormorants 
enliven the wateis of the river, and animate 
the leedy swamps of the Delta in infinite* 
sanely. They aro to be seen ranged in 
long files upon the sand-banks, fishing 
and basking in the sun; suddenly the flock 
is seized with panic, rises heavily, and 
settles away further off. In hollows of 
the lulls, eagle and falcon, the meilin, the bald-headed vulture, the kestrel, 
the golden sparrow r -h.iwk, iind inac' essible retreats, whence they descend upon 
the plains like so many pillaging and well-armed barons. A thousand little 
chattering birds come at eventide to perch in flocks upon the frail boughs 
of tamarisk aud acacia. Many sea-fish make their way upstream to swim 
in fresh waters — shad, mullet, peich, and the labrus— and carry their excur- 
sions far into the Said. 3 Those species which aie not Mediterranean came 
originally, and still come annually, from the lieai t of Ethiopia with the rise 
of the Nile, including two kinds of Alestes, the soft-shelled turtle, the IJagius 
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of Thobcs and Bon iJIasin (rf. flu 1 lost m vol 1 of tho Monument i m h pp. lit* 100). Low i has 
ofloied some most ingenious ’denhfieati ms of names msuihed upon llu indent moiinmi nts with 
\urious modern species {Notes stir la Fame plutrnnniqnr, m the /» itsrJoift \ul \v\. pp 24-oO) 

1 Farts relating to tho ihis h.«o b< on colli oted h) Ciwi n, Munouo stir Villi'* dfbamiut' J gnptun^ 
in tho .dHnafcs da Museum d'hhtoin mil tin lle t 1801, \ol iv, p JBJ, ct seq , md by J. C 
Jhstoue nuturcllr et inytholixiique di Vibi* An oxtr.ii t from tin lnltu is u punted, in tho Dt'cuptwn 
de VFqyp1e t \ ol xun. p. 4J5, et stq. Ono ancient bpecus of ibis is bilioitd to ln\o di^appe in d 
from Egypt, and is now only to bo met with towards the ir^ioiw of the TJppei Nile. But it m iy still 
bo leprcsentcd by a few fumiliiH in tho groat reedy glow life immnbcnng the western pait 1 ilw 
Menzaleh. 

8 Diawrriby Fuuchcr-Gudiu, from Oisruix, pi. \ n 1, in the Commission iVI gypti 
* Herodotus, ii. 93. His mistakis on this head aro corrected by I^idoll Gioitroy S\int- 
II il airs m thn Description dc VI gypte, vol. xxiv. p 255. 
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(locniar, and the mormyrus . 1 Some attain to a gigantic size, the Bagrus bayad 
ami the turtle* to about one yard, the latus to three and a half yards in length , 3 
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while other*, such as the silurus 4 (cat-fish), are noted for tlieir electric pro-* 
perties. Nature seems to have made tho fahaka (the globe-fish) in a lit of 

playfulness. It is a long 
lish from beyond the cata- 
racts, and it is carried by 
the Nile tho more easily on 
account of tho faculty it has 
of filling itself with air, and 
inflating its body at will. 
When b welled out irnmode- 
, , rately, the fahaka over- 

balances, and drifts along upside down, its belly to the wind, covered with 
spikes so that it looks like a hedgehog. Uuiing the inundation, it floats with 
tho cum nt fiom one canal to another, and is cast by the retreating waters 
upon tho muddy fields, where it becomes the prey of birds or of jackals, or 
serves as a plaything foi children c 

E\erything is dependent upon the nver : — the soil, the produce of the soil, 
the specios of animals it bears, tin* birds which it feeds : and hence it was the 
Egyptians placed the i i vor among their gods . 0 They pers onified it as a lna^witfi 
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1 Isidore Geoh’Roy Sun i- lliLuui , 1 Inf tun natunlk dt s ponton* du Ed, in the* Description de 
l'fi(jypte t vol. \xiv. pp 181, 331, i • y q # 

? Trionye sCyyptiacu* , <f. Lorli a / 'in 1 aFaum phaiuonnjur, in llu Zntscln iff, vol \x\. p. 2& 

* Isidore GLorFROY Sais i-JTir uni , hbt iie rial ui ill c de jMiitaons du Nil, in tho Description de 
V&jyptej vol xxiv. pp 271), 32G, 327. In Kgtptian, tho Latus nilotious was called dhn, tho warrior 

, (Petml, Mitlum, pi xu , md p .Jb). The illustration on p. 37 represents a particularly lino specimen. 

4 The nut u ot tho Anonmt Fg> p turns (Ma^itro, 7 Indus / yyptiennea, \ol li. p 70, note 1), described 
bytsiDORi GLorFROY Saint-Hid Aire ( [Unhurt imlunlh ih.* poissona du Nil, in the Dt act option de 
VEgypte, vol xxiv. pp 290-307) 

5 GuorFROY Sain r-Hir atrh, Ifhtohe not unite dea poiaaona du Nil, in the Description tlr VJSqypte, * 
vol xxiv, pp 176-217. The most complete list of the fishes ot the Nile known to me is that of A. B 
Clot-Bey, Apergu gfntrale aw V Egypt?, vol i pp 211-231; hut tho Arab -names as given in thAt 
list are very inconeet. 

• ID his Vanthton jEgyptigrum, vol. ii pp. 139-17G, 214-230, 231-258, JabmWSki has collWterf all 
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regular features^ md a vigoiousand portly body, such as befits the nth of hi & h 
lineage. His bredsts, fully developed like those of a woman, though less him, 
hang heavily upon a wide bosom wheie the fat lies in folds A nauow giidJe, 
whose ends fall free about the 
thighs, supports his spacious 
abdomen, and his attire is com- 
pleted by sandals, and a oloso- 
fltting litad-diess,g( nei ally sur- 
mounted with a ciown ot watei- 
plants Sometimes water spnngs 
fioin Ins lueast, somotimeb he 
.promts i fiog, or libation 
vasos ; 1 or holds a bundle of the 
once* anbutse , 2 as symbols of 
life; 01 beais aflat tiay, lull of 
off eiings— bunclus of floweis, 
ems of com, Ik ips of fi*li, and 
gu so tied togctlni by the tecl lho inscriptions call lum, “ FfApi, fithei of ( 
the gods, lord of sustenance, who makcth food to he, and covcictli the two] 
linds ot Eg)pt with his piohuts, who givctli life, baniblieth want, and fil loth 
the gi manes to ovci flowing ” 4 Lie is c \olvcd into two pcisonage s one being 
sometimes colouied led, and the othci blue The foimcr, who weals a duster 
of lotus-floweis upon his Ik id, piesidcs over the Egypt of the south, the 
httei lus a bunch of papjius foi his liead-diess, and witches o\ei the 
Delta 6 Two goddesses corresponding to the two ihlpis — Mint Qimut loi 
l T p]>er, and Mint Mill it ioi Lown Egjpt — peisouihid the banks ot the nvn 



tl»c data to bo c binned fionnh si writers concerning the \il ^>1 The j l/ieipal 1 id „l}lhi 
texts reforms to this deit} nit f> bt found m Ai indue Bo\omi-Biim u, bill if if inti julu 
tlulfd ft om tin llnUsh UWmih, pp 2'5— , ] I xiu Will iNfOV, Mannirs and Cu in , 2nd edit, 
\ul in |1 xliN pp 20b 210 Bi \ c in, ( toi/i 1 btUiJttn, \fl i pp 77 7» nil L hqwn uni 
Myth^lon dir dllin 1 jyi* , pp b S 011 1 k\/ >nl Dttioitnio dt V tol jin I / z a pi 511 »2j 
pin t\ vm, t\ux 

1 CiiAMPoTLiov, Monuments d l T p/pt pi e\\\ui l, Iv<>s»kliin Mini Udl< fto l N 
NM,\NWl 

* Wn MNi n, Mtittna hi 11, pi \ln , o md Manners aid i nl nn, 2nd edit, ul m 
|1 iliv, Nr * 

3 J>iawn by 1 uulnr-tiudm horn <i Miduui i anting Pi n il, M du <i, 1 1 \u 

4 Arimmij BjnowiDiuh, Q dhrij of Anti puti 8 il \u Iiralis, inmall It uji Itijl i 
Vrl unlen dr* 7 fyptufdu i Wit i thun* pi \v r 

* i u vmi ollion, Jf lonumc it* pi ml IIo&iliim MonumeiU ^mc/, pi \xxi\ , In us Iknl » 
iu 7 WirkivsoN ( Manmn and ('iibtms 2nd edit , \ol m p 201) wab tli© liibt who btcl 
that this god, w|ian paintul red, was tlio lied (that if, tho Hi-.li) ^dt, tad, when punt 1 Mi 
w ih to bo identified with tin I aw Nile This opinion h u> *11100 1> on genr nil) mlrpt d (K n iim 
Von Star, pait j, p 220, note 2, Atiund \ll 13o»omi Brian, Galleiy , p 25), but to nu it do s not 
a PP°a* so fticontroYeitiblo as it lias beon considered Ucie, as hi < tiler ca cs, the till itnee m colour 
is only a means of making th< distinction between two perbou i 0 cs obuous to *i a ht. 
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They are often represented as standing with outstretched arms, as though 
bogging for the water which should make them fertile . 1 The Nile-god 
had his chapel in every province, and piiests whose right 
it was to bury all bodies of ram or beasts cast up by the 
s river ; for the god had claimed them, and to his servants they 
belonged . 51 Several towns were dedicated to him: liath&pi, 

N CXit-i Ifipi, N ilopolis . 8 It 

was told in the Thebaid }\o\v 
tlio god ihvclt within a grotto, „ 
or slirinc (tojrfrit), in the island 
of lliggeh, whence ho Issued 
at the inundation. This tra- 
dition dates from a time when 
the cataract was believed to 
be at the end of the world, 
andtobriug down tbe heavenly 
river upon earth . 4 Two yawn- 
ing gulfs ( qonti ), at the foot 
of the two granite cliffs r _/|J 
(month) between which it 
ran, gave access to this 
Bt v it ui vimtis o\ nut ni) stenous retreat. Abas- 
IIMD * relief from Philm represents blocks of stone piled one 

above another, the vulture of the south and the hawk of tlio north, oacli perched 
on a summit, and the circular chamber wherein Ifapi crouches concealed, 
clasping a libation vase in either hand. A single coil of a serpent outlines- 
tho contour of this chamber, and leaves a narrow passage between its over- 




, 1 Tlii'-p goddussrs art represent**! .u Wit ktnwvv, Matnia Uuroglyphica , sor. 12, pi. xlvii., part i„ 
and Minim 1 8 ami Cu^lotn*, 2nd »dit, v«d ni pp. 2‘.»0- pi. liii. 2 ; and in Lanzovp, IHzionario 
di MitologU i, pp. 317, SIS, plb. \w '1 hi t’mctioiiH asenbed to them in the text woie reeognized 
by Ma'Flro. Fragment d'un ammfutaiic am (» T.iirc JT, d’ilfimlote , ii. 28, p. 5 (cf. Annalea de !a 
Faculty dei httnm do Bordeaux * > .i , 1 SbO) 

8 HEROi'orus, n. i)0 ; cf. Winn ’i*>Vh Utmdnh /mites llurh , pp. 304, 365 

* Buu.sui, JHrtinnnnirr yrtigntp! \ t , pp. tfeO-188, 13.1H. Nilopolis is mentioned by Stephanus 
ov Bvzanulm (h.u. NeiAos), quoting non m u s of MiLniTb (fragment 277 in Mulleu-DioutVj 
Fragm Jlht. Grier., vol. i. p. li>). 

4 Seopboye, p. 10, for on account of ilii*. ti adit ion. 

* Drawn by bWiicr-Gndin, after a statue in tlio British Museum. Tbe dedication of this statuo 
took place aliout 8b0 i»c\ The giver was NhohhonqQ, high-pricst of Amon in Thebes, afterwards 
King of Egypt under the name of {Sheshhunqft 11., and be is represented as standing behind tlio leg of 
the god, wiurmg a panther skin, with both ariub upheld in ad oration. Tlio statue is mutilated ; tlio 
end of the uose, the heard, and pait of the tray ha\e disappeared, hut arc restored in the illustration* 
The two little birds hanging alongside the g^e, together with a hunch of cars of corn, are fat quails. 

* Tll ° m0st important passage in this eonucction is to be found in Maspero, Mfmfiire tor queJgue* 
\mpyi us du Lonue,pp. di), 100; reproduced by BnuGbUi in the lHctionnain gtographigue, pp. 860, 661. 
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lopping head and tail through which the rising waters may overflow at the time 
appointed, bringing to Egypt “all things good, and sweet, and pure,” whereby 
gods and men are fed. Towards the 

r 

summer solstice, at the very moment 
when the sacred water from the gulfs 
of Syene reached Silsileh, tho priests 
of the place, sometimes the reigning 
sovereign, or one of his sons, sacrificed 
a bull and geese, and then cast into 
the waters a sealed roll of papyrus. 

This was a written order to do all 
# that might insure to Egypt tho bene- 
fits of a normal inundation . 1 When 
Pharaoh himself deigned to officiate, 
the memory of tho event was pre- 
served by a stela engraved upon the 
rocks . 2 Even in liis absence, the 
festivals of tho Nile wero among the 
mo&t solemn and joyous of tho land . 3 
According to a tradition transmitted 
from age to age, tho prosperity or 
advorsity of tin 1 year was dependent 
upon the splendour and fervour with 
which they were celebrated. Ilad 
the faithful shown the slightest lukewarmness, the Nile might have refused 

1 Questions relating to flu* flowing of tho first waters of the rising Nile past SiUiloh have been 
treated of by BnuGbun, Mat if rimt r pour beriir it la reconstruction du calenilrier de* anriens figyptit ns, 
p 37, it siq, and especially by KS. r»c Roigk, Sur le nonxeau systime pro pot? par M, Bruysch pour 
l inteipu'tation du calendrier €\ typtien, in tho Zcitschnft, lftSti, pp. 3-7. Tt «w probably some 
tradition of this custom which gave birth to the legend telling how thr* Klialif Omar comwnndtd tho 
river in writing that it bhould bung about a piopitious inundation foi tin 1 ind of Tgvpt (Moum aw, 
Lea Mfri'iillea de CEgypte , trirslatiou by Piekre Vat nr. u, pp 165- 1(57). 

2 Of these oflicial steUe, the three luthirto known belong to the ibuo Fhauoh*: li anises II. 
(Oh ampollion, Notices, vol. i. p. 641, et seq. ; Li.r&ius, Bt uhn , iii. 175 «), Mimphtah (Chami'ollion, 
Muhnmeuft , pi cxiv. ; Rosellivi, Monum. tibricL, pp. 302-301, and pi. uxx 1 ; Lfinii>, Denkm., iii. 
200 d; Bituoscir, Becueil dti monument*, vo\. ii. pi. lxxiv. 3, 6, mid pp St), and Ramses III. 
(Cu \>iroijLiON, Monuments, jl. c . ; Lresius, Drnhn iii 217 d). Tho na>c boon translated by 
L Stern, Die NilaUiU von Gehel 'Write h, in tho Zeitschri/t, 1873, pp. 125-1 .13. 

a Tho Nile festivals of tho tfiweo Roman period have heon deseubed by HELTOnORUSjtlio^romance 
writer, Mhiopica, book is § 9. Ills description is probably basod upon the lost works of muho 
P tolemaic author. . 

4 The bu.-inc of the Nile is reproduced from a bas-relief in the small temple of Thilio, built by Trajan 
and his successors (Wilkinson, Materia Ilieroglyvhica, scr. 11, pi. xlii. fig. 4 ; CiiAMroLLiov, Monuments, 
pl.xciii. 1 ; Monumenti del Quito , pi. xxvii. 3 ; Dumichi.n, Gcogr . /»«., vol. ii. pi. lxxix.). The 

window or door of th.'s temple opened upon Biggoh, ond by comparing the drawing of tho Egyptian artist 
with the vifw from the end of thechamber, it is easy to recognize tho original of hib cliff silhouette in 
the ntlod-uu rocks of th ' Island. Bv a niistuko of the modern copyist’s, his drawing faces the wrong way. 
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to obey the command and failed to spread freely over » the surface of the 
country. Feasautb fiom a distance, each bringing his own provisions, ato 
their meals together for days, and lived in a^tato of biutal intoxication as 
long as this kind of fair lasted. On the great day itself, the priests came 
forth in procession from the sanctuary, bearing the statue of the god along 
the banks, to the sound of instiuments and the chanting of h)mns . 1 

"T. II«il to th(e, ITapi ! — who appearest m the land and comest — to gi\© 
life to Lg)pt thou who dost hide thy coming in daikness — in this veiy day 
whereon thy coming is sung, 2 — wave, which spieadest over the oicliaids cieat ed 
by ita—togne life to all them that are athiist — who lefusost to give dunk 
unto the desert —of the oveiflow of the waters of heaven ; 3 as soon as thou 
descendest, — Sibu, the eaith-god, is enamoured of biead, — Napn, the god 
of giam, presents his offeiing, — Phtah maketli every workshop to prosper 4 
"II. — Loid ot the fish! as soon as he passeth the cataiaet — the buds no 
longer descend tipou the fields; — creatoi of corn, maker of bn ley, ho pio- 
longi tli the existence of temples. — Do his fingers cease fiom then libouis, 
oi doth he suffer ?— then are all the millions of beings in miseiy; — doth he 
wane in hea\en? then the gods — themselves, and all nun pensh; 

"III. — The cattle arednven mad, and all tho woild — both gieat and small, 
are in toiment !— But if, on the contiary, the piayeis of in<n au hoaid it Ins 
rising— and (for them) he maketh himself KhnuimV — "hen hi ariseth, Ihi'n 
the earth shouts for joy, — then are all bellies joyful, — each back is shaken 
with laughter, — and eveiy tooth grindeth. 

*• IV. — Bunging food, rich in sustenance, — creator of all good things, — loid 

1 The text of this hymn has bo< n preset \ a m t w » p ipv 1 1 in tlu Bnlish Muse urn , f li set onil S illn r 
pap)rus(&hrt P«/n/ii,vol i pi \\i 1 0 pi \\i i ) mil (hi v \< nih Amwtasi p ipyi us (?7w7 , 1 1 c\v\iv 
1, 7, pi. <xxxi\) It Ins been trim, lit id m fill by Mam i ro (Jlymrv an Nil , ISbS ct tltslm 
ancwiMfltt jHUpht di VOund , 4th <<ht, pp 11-1 1), by 1 it Cook ( Record s of th Pad, Ut scius, 
vol iv p 10*) it siq), by Amiiivial (Bib'nlluqit 7 Viol* des harden Hindis, Sirttun dt* Miinrci s 
riliyiLuiiti vol i pp Jll-371) mil by Gi n vssE {llo util d Futoau^s ol xm pp 1-20) Soiui 
tew stiophes Invi been turned into G rmin by liui <,sen (11 It non and Mythohqu, pp (»J‘) bli) 

* Litually, “ l mceahng th piunrti th >u i dirhncss — ou tin day of the aoiigs ot pitting ” 
Thi toxt illudes to the pissagoul thccclcatid mi giving i ik to the Nile thiough the duu k^io w 
of tho West The origin of tl ,v u 1 is nevoi a, veiled, nor yi t tho day on wlueh he will leach h t ypt 
to inundate tho Boil, anil whci n>* w i e is gio i d with the aong of hymns. 

4 Litu illy, “To lot the die* rt <1 ink of the overflow ol hi iven, 19 his iibhoirencd 1 w 'lhe ok hauls 
eioatul 1>> Ra au natuiall} tivound of tlie Nile god, but lull and deseit, whu h are bet’s, are 
abhorrent to tho w it r which eornc s dm in heaven, and is noithci moie noi less thin tin flowing 
of Obuih Of. p 21, note 3 

* nml troni mythological illusions, tlu end ol thia phiase signifies tint at th coming of tho 
waters theeirth returns to life md bungs forth l*u id, the corn sprouts, md ill « rafts floiuiBh 
undei tho inspires of Phtih, the utihier and nnson-god 

4 Lite rail}, “Answeicd au nun whin he aeuda forth (his waters), bung in the of KlmftmCT’* 
Klmumti, loid of Lb phautinC aud of tho oatu ut, is a Nile-god, and inismiich y he is a snpiune 
deity, he his foirned the woild ot alluvnl oirtli mingled with his watois l order to comprise 
within one imago ill that tho Nilo e m do wlu n rising in answer to the pr iyer^ if mt n, the Egyptian 
poet stitis that the god takrs upon himsclt the foim ot Khnflmft; that y to say, ho becomes a 
cieator for tho faithAil, and woihs to make for them all goo 1 tilings out of hi| alluvial earth 
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of all seeds of life,«pleasant unto his elect, —if his friendship is secuied— 
produceth fodder for the cattle, — and he provideth foi the sacrifices of all the 



mu - ions non mi 01 siti r ap ahydoh brtmijvo iood to ivjchy nom* oi E<*Yrr. 1 


gods, -iinei than any other is the incense which comoth flora him ; — he taketh 
possession of the two lands — and the granaries aro filled, the storehouses «ue 
prospeious, —and the goods of the poor are multiplied. 

I f “V. — lie is at the service of all prayers to answer them, — withholding 
'othiiig. To nniko boats to be that is his stiength. 2 — Stone s .ire not sculptuied 
or him —nor statues whereon the double crown is placed; he is unseen;— no 
ribute is paid unto him and no offerings are brought unto lnm, — he is not 
bhdiin°'l by words of mystoi} ; — the place of his dwelling is unknown, nor 
c.|n his shrine be found by yiirue of magic writings; 

i“ VI. -There is no house huge enough for thee,— nor any who may penetrate 
\Mtllin thy heart !- Nevertheless, the generations ol thy childien lejoicc in thee 
-i/ir thou dost uilo as a king — whose dociecs are established foi the whole earth, 
-who is manifest in presence of the people of the South and of the Noith, — 
In whom tho tears are washed fiom every e) e, — and who is lavish of Ins bounties. 

“VII. -Where sorrow was, theio doth bleak loith )oy — ami every lieait 
rejoictoh. Sovku, the crocodile, tho child of Nit, leaps for gladness/ — for 
the Nmo gods who aecompan> thee have oidered all things —the oveillow 
1 Pi >m i dialing by Fiuohoi -Gudin, alter a photogrtph b> Hi itu. 

2 Litcrilly, “lie nukis pcospwity (wild) at tho baton (ti Mat) of ill wished withholding 
nothin!, to cause boats (ammu) to he, that U lus atiength.” It \\a* biid >f a man or a thing whnh 
depended on some high personage — ns, for < \ampb , on the riniioh oi high pmst ol. Am n. 
that ho or it u.i* at thr hdf m (a Util) oi tho Pharaoh or high pnibt Onr mlhor iqu suit*, tin 
Nile as putting iU If at Iht baton of nil witju 6 to make Cg>pt pinspuoiH. And since the h iftn »t 
the country is almost cutucly c irriod on by water, ho immi hatdj idds th it tin foi It of tin \tl , 
that in which it test succeeds, lies in supplying such abundant o of lichos a-s to oblige the dwtlhrs 
hy tho uyqt to build boats enough tor the freight to be transported. 

* Tho goddess Ntt, the heiicr born trom the midst of the primoidud wateiOmd twouu< ulilts 
as her thildfen, which uro sometimes ropieseuted on the monumtnls as hinging lioni lnr bosom. 
Both tho part played by thoso animals, and the reason for connecting tlnm with the goddess, ar« 
still imperfectly undebtood. . 
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givcth drink unto the fields— and maketh all men valiant one man taketh 
to drink of the labour ot another, — without charge being brought against 
him . 1 

u IX. — If thou dost enter in the midst of songs to go forth in the midst of 
gladness, 8 — if they dance with joy when thou comest forth out of the unknown, 
— it is that thy heaviness 8 is death and corruption. — And when thou art 
implored to give the water of the year, — the peoplo of the Thebaid and 
of the North are seen side by side, — each man with the tools of his trade, — 
none tarrieth behind his neighbour; — of all those who clothed themselves, 
no man clothoth himself (with festive garments) — the children of Thot, the 
god of riches, no longer adorn themselves with jewels, 4 — nor the Nine gods, 
but they are in tho night ! — As soon as thou hast answered by the rising,— 
each one anointeth himself with pprfumes. 

“ X. — Establisher of true riches, desire of men, — hero are soductivo words 5 
in order that thou mayest reply ; — if thou dost answer mankind by waves of 
the heavenly Ocean, — Napri, the grain-god, presents his offering, — all tho gods 
adore (thee), — the birds no longer descend upon the hills ; — though that which 
thy hand formeth were of gold — or in the shape of a brick of silver, — it is not 
lapis-lazuli that we eat, — but wheat is of more worth than precious stones. \ 

“ XI. — They have begun to sing unto thee upon the harp, — they sing untj 
thee keeping time with their hands, — and the generations of thy children 
rejoice in thee, and they have filled thee with salutations of praise ; — for it is 
the god of Itiches who adorneth tho earth, — who maketh barks to prosper in 
the sight of man — who rejoiceth the heart of^womon with child — who loveth 

the increase of the flocks. . ^ 

/ 

XII.— When thou art risen in- the city of the Prince, — then is tho rich 
man filled — the small man (the pour) disdaineth the lotus, — all is solid and of 
good quality, — all herbage is for his children. — Doth he forget to give food ? — 
prosperity forsaketh tho dwellings, — and earth falletli into a wasting sickness.” 

1 This is un alius Lou to thi ({U.irrol* and lawsuit* resulting from tho distribution of tho wator iu 
years when the Nile was po r ci had. If the inundation is abundant, disputes are at an end. 

9 Here again the text is roii..£ t I havo eorr< cted it by t iking os a model phrases in which it 
is hftid of some high personage Hi t he nmu *> hoforo tin* king amid words of prai$e t and gw forth in 
the midst of songs -AqC kiiiu midiht jjuC kiihi iiositO (c 20 of the Louvre* in Piekret, ReouJI 
des inscriptions imfdites , vol ii p. 2ft, j The court of Egypt, like that of Byzantium, hud its 
formulm of songs and graduuted recitatives to mark Iho entrance and departure of great person- 
ages ; &nd tho Nile, which brings the inundation, and comes forth from unknown sources, is compared 
with one of these groat personages, and hailed as such aocordiug to the rule* nf etiquette. 

* The heaviness of the god hero means tho heaviness of his waters, tho slowness and difficulty 
with which they rise and spread over the soil. 

4 See Bucgsgh, Religion und Mythofogie, p. 441, on the identity of Shopsft, the god of riches, 
with Thot, the ibis or ©ynocephalus, lord of letters and of song. 

* Literally, “ delusive words.” Tho gods wore cajoled with promises which ohviouslv could never 
bo kept ? and in this cuso tho god allowed himself to lie taken in all tho same, and answered them 
by the inundation. 
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The word Nile i&of unceitam origin. 1 Wejbave it fiom the Greeks, sml 
they took it fiom a people foreign to Egypt, either from the Phoenicians the » 
Khiti, the Libyans, or fiom people of Asia Minor. When the Egypt ians tlicm- 
sehob did not caie to treat then livei as the god HS.pi, they called it the sea, 
01 the great livei. 3 They had twenty terms or more by which to designate the 
different phases which it assumed accoidmg to the seasons, 3 but they would not 
ha ve und erstood what was meant had one spoken to them of the Nile. r J ho name 
Kgypt also is part of the Hellenic tradition ; 4 peihaps it was taken fiom the 
temple-name ot Memphis, llSikuplittili, 8 which baibaiian coast tiibes of the 
Mediterranean must long liavo had ungmg m tlieii eats as that of the most 
important and wealthiest town to be found upon the shores of their sta 
Jho Egyptians called themselyes Romitft, Rotu, c and theii countiy Qtmit, 
the black land. 7 Whence came they V How far off in time aic we to cany 

* lhi lc ist unlikely etymology is still th it which derivcB \t ilos fiom the Jlibicw nalii, i ri\er r 
ii nallial, a tcrient (1 lisn*, Ludettunq, sur Chronoloq u dir Agypter , p 275) It is fils > dumd 
tioiu A n?/w, tho blanches of the Nile m the Delta (Ui 01*, m the Hulhtin dt l Instttut Lgi/ptun, 

id sines voi 111 pp Ho 175) 

* N( ibow, p lt» Jor whit is said on this subject, cf aho i t, note 4 

3 Iluy uiiy be ft und puitnlly < uumnatcil ui tilt Huod Papytus at tho Biitidi Museum (IIrlusch,. 
Oiftio mure qf qiapln /«i,pp 12s2 12sl, lro, 7 fudt\ tfyptunne , wl u pp j o' 

4 It is tiibt met with m the Horaeuc poems, where it is applied to the uur (Odysuy, i\ 35o, 
\iv 2 >S) >s well is ti the country (0 lyw if, iv > >1 , ^iv 257) 

* JIuhuilfah llalvphtah means the mmibim <J th d idle* (f the g l rhtuh r Ihis is tho 
i ii hi l ^) pit | jbul ly hritbiH (heiqi In, \ol i p h>) 1 yen in the list ccntur) a similar 
rl rivition hail rccuiud t > 1 oi sii k 11 / 1 1 j phtnsh, which lie tnnsl itid tin. 1 i tidy how (1 Jltih 
l Tam nm\T, Oputru/a, li Maui edition, \ol i pp 420, 4J7) C nhrmatim rt thib cniijcctuif mi„ht 
l iouud m the mmo Hq h Obtin, which w is sometimes ipplu d to the counti\ As a matter i f 1 ict 
H j lne t s w is tin g:> 1 with whom the GiceKs i« 1< ntified Hhtah Am tlur ii>| otln sis, liiat pr p se l 

I v JIlini cn (JJthr die Ramin J qiffinis bti dtn Remtieu und (tuuhn{ m the Sdzunqditt tilth of the 
\t ulciuy cf Suenus m Annua, lbs j), and i lo 1 1 d with slight mod ill itiom b) J prus ( jLqypten und 
r i Buihi Muni, p 132, 1 1 soq ), dentes JKgyptos iiprn At Kaphtor , the ihlwd ot Iv iphtoi In that 

st , tlm L vplitni ot tho Bible would be the Delti, not Crete Gi w umii> (Aht/i Mnftui,\a\ i 

II iS2, *»S 1), f llowed by ANildimaw ( Heic lot* /uute» Utah, p 47 note l),ernsidcrs it an nreli uc, 
lutpmely Gicek iarm, liken item ywf/, i vuitmc, hko aiyivns lhi lmj i timiti nur with its 
Uiui) aims, suggested to tho Hellenes tin l lia of a bird of prey of pi wi lful lemn n I he niino 
ea fl , aero's, which is occasion ill), though i ml), applied to tho nver, is mu utestibl) m f i\ jur t 
this i t>uiology ” 

* Itomit h lathe more mciciit lorm, and is cimuitU usid m the l)iumd texts TH elision of 
tl finil^f, it his become tin (optic iomi, tome th l*i lomi s 1 111 la i li oi Minus ml it 
Jltionoii s (u 113) iiomiwmoof tin words which lu\e mspuid Tjof Lu uiri\ with the idea 
* seeking tiaccs of tin Ancient Dgyptn i iu the Gvp»y tongue (Out / ujuemrn in his A fyptoloqi U 

V ?iti,pp 2f», 27, ct T oh us A SeUl luhaudlinfei, Chiistiama 1S70) Litu lotu, is the lime 
'i id as Tt uutu, wit houl tho mtuiudutc insil Tts ithmc si D niiicanee w i ic ^mzed l»v Guim- 
i ilio\ (Tithes c itU b d'l fijpu, 2 l edit, p M) 1 n Bolci cun ilc l it with the name 
J uduiij which is giveu m (n uc&is (\ H) to the eldest son ot Mizralm (h I ulus ur le « m mum nU 
Htn\ p(ul attnhuer aux six m ture s dynat'tie* de Mandthon, p C) Rocm momh\ (but hs n w* dt* 

V d Mizralm, m the Jovim l anatique, ISbb, 8th wiles, \ol vu pp 1*H 201 of dumb Inert 
11 %-80) takes it loi tho nune of the till dun, and the piorer classes in dj fmcti n to the turn 
Auimitn, which would btand foi tho wealthy olasses, the znuat of Mohammedan times 

7 A digest of aucient discusiuous on this name i’ to be found in Champojiion (El gypte si us 1 
1 huraons, vol l pp 73, 71), and tho like soivieo Iiob bion done foi modern use arch on the sulieet 

BmjfiscH (Giogr /as, vol i pp 73,74) l he uamo was known to tho Greek 1 * undci the form 
Rhetoia, KMrtoa (De Istde et Delude , § 33, Putho) edition, p 58 7) but it was inti) used, at 
It ist tor literary purposes. ^ 
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back the date of their arrival? The _ oldest monuments hith erto kno wn 
scarcely transport us further than six thousand years, yet they are of an art 
Iso fine, so well determined in its main outlines, and reveal so ingeniously 
| combined a system of administration, government, and religion, that we infer 
a long past of accumulated centuries behind them. It must always be difficult 
to estimate exactly the length of time needful for a race ns gifted as were the 
Ancient Egyptians to rise from barbarism into a high degree of culture. 
Neve rtheless, I do not think that wo shall be misled in granting them forty or 
fifty centuries wherein to bring so complicated an achievement to a successful 
issue, and in placing their first appearance at eight or ten thousand years 
before our era . 1 Their earliest horizon was a very limited one. Their gaze 
might wander westward over the ravine-furrowed plains of the Libyan desert 
without reaching that fabled land of Manu where the sun set every evening ; 2 
but looking eastward from the valley, they could see the peak of Liikhu, which 
marked the limit of regions accessible to man. a 

Beyond these regions lay the beginnings of To-mltri, the land of the gods, 
and the breezes passing over it were laden with its perfumes, and sometimes 
wafted them to mortals lost in the desert . 4 Northward, the world came to an 
end towards the lagoons of the Delta, whose inaccessible islands were belieml 
to be the sojouruing-plaeo of souls after death . 5 As regards the south, precise 
knowledge of it scarcely went beyond the defiles of Gubel fcSilsileh, where the 
last remains of the granite threshold had perhaps not altogether disappeared. 
The district beyond (lebol Silsileh, the province of Konitsit, was still a foreign 
and almost mythic country, diiectly connected with heaven by incaus of tin* 
cataract . 6 Long after the Egyptians had broken through this restricted circle, 

1 Thin ia tlio dale :idmitt< <1 by Chalai, <»f .11 ".uants 1 lie Wit disposed to attribute cxiigguated 
antiquity to raiKb of m< n (fit tub s t>nr I'ahtiqmtr hwtoibpu, 2nd edit., |»p. 6-10). 

2 Hie what is said nbo\o ou the mountain of M »n(i, p. IS. 

* liiu GbCH (Dit altugyptlvhe \ull ntuiil, in flit* Vtihandhingni dee 5 ten OrkuttiUi>(cn-Congnwt* f 
vol. u. pp. 62-01) identifies the nu liiliiti of Bitkliu with tl in Emerald Mountain of classic. gcogiapht, 
known fo-day as GlIkI Zahai ih r I h** name of Bakliu doi s not seem to have been ri htiietod to an 
insignificant chain of lulls. . ho tevu jin \o that it was applied to sevcial mountains sitijpto norfh 
of Geb< 1 Zubarah, t spi ernll fo (Iclx I id Dukhan. Gclul Ghfirib, one of the peaks of thin legion, 
attains a height of 61 bO fu* t ». i usibl« from afar (SuiwrisFUHTir, La terra incognita dtW ligitto 
propiamentr ditto , in PEeptoruttue , lS7b). 

4 BarGbCH, Didtonnmu tjtUj 'i h'gue, pp. .»i*2-385, 896-398, 1231, 1231-1216. The pel Fumes and 
fin. odoriferous woods of the J)ivt/u> / * 7 were celebrated in Egypt. A traveller or hunter, c robbing 
the deport, “could nof but be vividly mj.it used by suddenly becoming aware, in tho voiy mid* l 
of thg desert, of the prnilruting went ot tho tobul (1’uUcharia un<lul at a , ScnwiUNF.), which oiioo - 
followed up throughout a day anil two nights, m homo places without our bung aide to distinguish 
whence it esmo ; an, for instance, when wo were noting tiacts of oountry without any traces of 
i egetation whatever" (Gollmsi mu, Une tsuuhUm a Hue nice , in the Reoueil, vol. xiii. pp. 93, 91). 

* Masteho, Jdiults de Nythulogie et d'Anlufulngic egyptk unr*, vol. ii. pp. 12-14 (of. tho Heine de 

Pllistuire dei Jleligiou «*, vol. xvii. pp. 259-2G1). Prof. Laviu (An a ASgyptene Vorseit , p. 53, et scq.) 
was the first to sliow that tho sojourning-place of the Egyptian doad , Sohhit Iar & , was luoolized in 
one of tho nomes of tho Delta. • 

* Masfero, fCtudta fo Mythologie et d'Jrchtologie tyypliennes, vol. ii. pp. 17, 18 (cf. the Revue de 

VJJhtoire dee Religions, yol. xviit. pp. 269, 270). * • 
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tho names of those places which h/id as it were marked out their frontiers, 
continued to bo associated in their minds with the idea of the four cardinal 
points. Bakhu and Manu were still tho most frequent expressions for the* 
extreme East and West. 1 Nekhabit and Buto, the most populous towns in 
the neighbourhoods of Gebel Silsileh and tho ponds of the Delta, were set 
over against each other to designate South and North. 2 It. was within these 
narrow limits that Egyptian civilization struck root and ripened, as in a 
ol 9 sed.ycssel. What were the people by whom it was developed, the country 
whence they came, tho races to which they belonged, is to-day unknown. 
Tho ^majority would place their cradlc-land in Asia, 3 but cannot agree in 
determining the route which was followed in the emigration to Africa. Some 
think that the people took the shortest road across tho Isthmus of fcluez, 4 5 
others give them longer peregrinations and a moro complicated itinerary. 
They would have them cross tho Straits of Bab el-Mandob, and then the 
Abyssinian mountains, and, spreading northward and keeping along the 
Nile, finally settle in the Egypt of to-day , c A more minute examination 
eoinpelh us to recognize that the hypothesis of an Asiatic origin, however 
at tract i\o it may seem, is somewhat difficult to maintain. The bulk of the 
Egyptian population picsents the characteristics of those white races which 
have* been found established from all antiquity on the Mediterranean slope!! 
of 1 he Libyan continent; this population is of African origin, and came to! 
Egjpt from the West or South- West. 3 In the valley, perhaps, it may have 


1 BiiCWll, U ebtr den Oet-und Wegtpunht d<» Sontunluufe * n itch den altagyptisdien Vontellungt », 
'n the Zutl* hr {ft, IS 04, pp. 73-70. 

s Bnuo-iOll, JJictionnaire gtoguipltiqui , pp. 213-213, ,Jol-333 

* Tlin greater number ot eon temporal) Eg) ptologibtv, Buium ir, Ei.i r.*, Laith, Jacmi iv, have 
tallied to this opinion, in tlio train ot E. i»l ltou.i (lUehetchs tur les monuments, pp. 1-11); hut tho 
most extiomo position lius been takui up h.v Hommui, tin Asbynologiat, who n> inclined to derive 
Egyptian utilisation entirely fiom the Bub) Ionian. Aitir having summarily nnuounced tlii- tl cmi 
m lus Gl (hichle Babylon it ns and Asbijrii n\ p 12, < t mmj , ho ha9 bet it forth at length in n bpraid 
tiojitisc, Ltr Bubyloniwhe Ui sprung (Ur tigypti^lon Knit in, 18112, w herein he enduivours to piotu 
that the lleliopolitan myths, and hence the it hub Egtplun religion, aro dt n\ed tiom the cults of 
I’rulft, and would make tho name of the Eirvptian tit) Onft, or A lift, identir.il with that of NunAi, 
A 'hi, which is boiuu by the Chaldean. 

4 E. mi Koi'i.i, Hechercht8 stir les monument* qu'un ptut aftnbuir aux six premia is dynast us, 
1> 4; Bkuisch, Guchichte JEgypUn*, p. 8 , Wiedim \mn, JtJgypltsdio GesehU hU\ p 21, et seq. 

5 EnrU'-, JEgypttn und die Burl r Muv i, p. 41, J'/gypto (French translation), lol. li. p. 230; 

1H Miciii.N, Gesrhichte ties Alien Jh'qyptms, pp. 118, 110. Brugsch lias adopted this opinion in l»n 
A’yyptf*ch$ BeitrQge zur Volk irl »/» vie der alteUtn Welt {UeuUeho Bevue , 1881, p. 48). t 

b This is the theory preferred by naturihsta and ethnologists (tt. IUutmann, Vie Nig) it it r, vol. 
i p. 180, et ecq. ; Moicion, who was at fir^t Inutile to tins view, accepted it in tho Transaction* 
ot the American Ethnological Society, vol. iii. p. 215; of. Nott-Giiddon, Typa> of Mankind, p. 318; 
Haviy, Apergu sur les races humaines de la btitse mlle'e da Nil , in the liulhtin dc la SoriiUf d anthro- 
pologic, 1886 , pp. 718 - 743 ). A Viennese Egyptologist, IIeub ItETNiscn, oven holds that not only are 
the Egyptians of African origin, but that “ tho human races of tho ancient world, of Emopc, Asia, 
and Africa, afe.doscundod from a single- family, whoso original scat wos on the shores ot the great 
lakes of equatorial Afi ion ” (Der einheitliche Ursprung der Spradlin der Allen Well, nachjeuiebcn 
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i met with a black race which it drove back or dcstroyod ;. 1 and there, perhaps, 
too, it afterwards recoived an accretion of Asiatic elements, introduced by way 
[of the isthmus and the marshes of the Delta. But whatever may be the 
I origin of the ancestors of the Egyptians, they were scarcely settled upon the 
banka 0 f the Nile before the country conquered, and assimilated them to itself, 
f as it has never ceased to do in the case of strangers who have occupied it. At 
1 the time when their history begins for us, all the inhabitants had long formed 
but one people, with but one language. 

This language seems to be conneeted with the Semitic tongues by many 
of its roots . 3 It forms its personal pronouns, whether isolated or suffixed, 
in a similar way . 3 One of the tenses of the conjugation, and that the 
simplest and most archaic, is formed with identical affixes. Without insisting 
upon resemblances which are open to doubt, it may bo almost affirmed 
that most of the grammatical processes used in Semitic languages are to 
be found in a rudimentary condition in Egyptian. One would say that tin* 
language of the people of Egypt and the languages of the Semitic races, 
having once belonged to the same group, had separated very early, at a time 
when the vocabulary and the grammatical system of the group had not as yet 
taken definite shape. Subject to different influences, the two families would 
treat in diverse fashion tho elements common to both. The Semitic dialects 
continued to develop for centuries, while tho Egyptian language, although 
earlier cultivated, stopped short in its growth, “ If it is obvious that th«*re 
was an original connexion between the language of Egypt and that of Asia, 


durch Verglciehung der Afrihtniscltin, Frytrxischen und Tudogcrmanischtn Spraclten, mit Zugrunnkg- 
ting de s Teda, Vienna, 1873, p. 

1 ljErsii*, TJ< her dm An iki h me vines sogvnannli n piahhtorischcn Stei nailers in jFgyptenAn tin* 
Zeilschrift, 1870, p. 'J2, el soq. ; Li n nuiti:, 7> (Jim m cL VAdam fyyptiim , in tho Transaction* «/ the 
Society of Biblical Anlncoloqi / , W. x. pp. 172, 173. 

* This is the opinion whit ( i Ins generally obtained among Egyptologists since Benfj y’s reheard n ,, 
Ueherdas Vcrlialtnin dir J gyptibchen S pi ache mm SemitMien Spraohstamm, fSlfft-ffSenw \iu/i , 
Das Alte JJgyptcn, \ol put n. p. 1 0ft3, t*i wq ; K. tie Ilot ol, Itecherchessur les ntonunu nts, pp 2- 1 ; 
Lrrsirs, Uehcr die Annahine, m tho // dschrift, 187G, pp. 01, 02; BnuubCif, Gescliichfe Mjypntt, pp 
8, 5) ; Ei). Meyer, Gtsch r hie dcs altcn JTyypteiis, p. 23. Euian ( JKgyptcn , pp. 54, 55) is tempt* d to 
explain tho rolftlionbi.ips iouml ktwoui Egyptian and the idioms of Nortborn Africa'S? flic* dtteta 
°f a series of einigrntionh t itang place 1 at different tinus, probably tar enough apart, tho Diet wa\»‘ 
having passed ovn Egypt at a 1 n*y remote period, another ovor Syria and Arafio, and, finally, a thud 
over Lab tern Afiicu. I*rof. Eri has also published a very substantial memoir, in which ho sets foith 
with considerable caution those points of contact to bo observed between the Semitic and Egyptian 
^WuagesCA. EieiiAV, Das Verbal tniss der JEgyptMen tn dm Semitisehn Spinehen , in the Zeitschrift 
dSr MorgenKndischen GeselUcdiajt , >ol. xlvi. p r . 8.V-129). The many Semitic words introduced into 
classic Egyptian irom the time of tho XVIII th dynasty must be carefully excluded from tlic tonin 
of tho comparison. An «c tensive list of theso will he found in Bondi, Deni }bb> hitch- VlilUdzischrn 
Sprarhzumge angehdrige LehnirVrter in hieroglyphhehen t ind hieratisohen Texten , Leipzig, 1880. 

Makkb* Dcs Fromms personnels en egyptien et dans les longues tfmiiiqup, in tho Mmolre de 
la Socttede hngmstiq uc, vol. n. p. 1, ct seq. A very forcible exposition of .different conclusions may 
m ° m0It y Lp|,ao - Bbnot ' (Proceeding, of the Society of Biblical ArohJogy, 1888-89. 

pp. iv-AoiJ, 
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this connexion is nevertheless sufficiently remote to leave to the Egyptian 
race a distinct physiognomy .” 1 We recognize it in sculptured and painted 
portraits, as well as in thousands of mummied bodies out of subterranean 
tombs . 2 The highest type of Egyptian was tall and 
slender, with a proud and imperious air in the carriage of 
his head and in his whole bearing. He had wide and 
full shoulders, well-marked and vigorous pectoral 
muscles, muscular arms, a long, fine hand, slightly 
developed hips, and sinowy legs. The detail of tho 
knee-joint and tho muscles of the calf are strongly 
marked beneath tho skin ; the long, thin, and low- 
aiclied feet are flattened out at the extremities 
owing to tlie custom of going barefoot. The head is 
lather short, the face oval, the foiehead somewhat 
u heating The eyes are wide and fully opened, 
the cheek-bones not too marked, the nose faiily 
p eminent, and either straight or aquiline. The 
mouth is long, the lips full, and lightly ridged along 
tlu ir outline; the teeth small, even, well-set, and 
1em.1rk.1blj sound; the ears are set high on the 
Ik id At biith the skiu is white, but darkens in piu- 
pnrtiou to its exposure to the sun . 3 Men are gene- 
l.illy p unted led in the pictures, though, as a matter 
ot tact, there must already have been all tho 
sh.uk s whidi we see among the present population, 
liom a most delicate roso- tinted complovion to 
that ol a smoke-coloured bronze. Women, who 
wcie less exposed to the sun, aie geneially painted yellow, the tint paler 
m piopmtion as they rise in the social scale. Tho hair was inclined to bo 
wi\\,«and even to curl into little linglets, but without ever turning into 
the wool of the negro. The beard was scanty, thick only upon the chin. 
Such was the highest typo; the commoner was squat, dumpy, and heavy, 
t h ( *st and shoulders seem to be enlarged at the expense of tho pelvis and 
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1 i. dk Rough', Recbrcb « tur let monuments qu on pent altrihuei aur sir i rtmuiu dynastic*. p 5 
blithe features of tho two portraits given bolow aro taken uthrr from the itucs, the bw- 
i h In, or tho many mu mmi es which it fell to my lot both to see and to study during flit time I was m 
* t>U't They corrospond protty closely with tl o 3 drawn by Hamy, Aperyu tur le* met * humuine * 
(/ " /a tosw vdlfe du Nil, p. 4, ot soq. (of. Bdktin de la SocuMd'Anlhropdogie, 18"G, p 721, et stq ) 

t 3 With regard to this question, see, more recently, R. Viftcnow, Anthropologic AgupUns. m tho 
< f ^ponderM-BlaU der d Anti*. Get , 1888, No 10, p 107, ot seq i _ 

btatuo of R&nofir in the Glieli Museum (V th dynasty), after a photograph by Emil Brugaui Bey. 
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tho hips, to such tin extent as to make the went oif piopoition between 
the upper and lower paits of tho body Rtaitling and ungiaccful. Tho skull 
is long, somewhat icticating, and slightly flattened on tho top; the featuies 
me coaise, and as though caned in flesh by gioat btiokes 
>f the blocking - out chisel. 

Small ii dinted e>is, a bhoit 
nose, flanki d b) widely 
distended nostnls, lound 
cheeks, a square chm, thick, 
but not culling lips — this 
unattiactive and ludition? 
physiognomy, sometimes 
animated by an expies- 
bion of cunning which 
leculls the shunt d face of 
m old Tiench peasant, 

ib often hghtid up by glcmis of genthness and ot 
melancholy good-n it uro. 
r lhe cxtunal chaiaoter- 
ihticsol these two piinci- 
pal types m tbt ancient 
monuments, in all 
vaueties of modili- 
fWWl (ations, may still 
Ik seen among the 
living . 2 Tho pio- 
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an luTriTAVoi mi oil inam nil 



ihhd op a mrui oi nrpi 

IG\l 1 


lih copied liom a 
Theban mummy liken at hn/udfiom a ne< lopolis 
oi the XVIII th dynast), and compaied with the 
likeness of a modem Luxo* } i mt, would almost 

pass foi a family poitiait-* Wandrnng Hishanu hive mheiilid the typo of 
face of .1 gieat noble, flit contain 1 ny ot Klieops, and any peasaut woman 


1 Statue of thin (VI* 1 d>n wty) in tin. Gl/ch Museum Fi »n a pliotogi ipli by 1 na» Bnigbdi* 

Bcj 

* Acumling to Vila now ( AvtJnopuhqu AOjyphnb, l 1), tins impression is not borno out by ficts 
Sundiy Orient ill *4 8, (spindly limn (Igt/ft Jrom thi 1 aihebt limes to lc 309-310^ md Imncl 
(T fcc Ancient 1 inputs <>J Hit Lust ]p UO), hive noted ennsidu tble (litter met s of tj pc among 
the p < ison a upitsc nti tl upon monuments ct dub n nt peuods \ iRf now (The Mumten der Iumige 
tin Museum von Bala * /, p 37, d tSit mujbbti icliti of the Acadoinj of Berlin, 1888, pp. 782, 783, and 
Anthiopohgie Jlgyptens, i l) has endtavmmd to show that tho diftuence was c\<n greater than had 
been stitod, buuusc tho ant cut Egvptnu wis biacli) c< pluhc, \shilt the mndtru is dolu hocLphalic 

* Description dr l'Lwptt % Aid , vol u pi \li\ fig l f uid JomudS text (vol n pp' 78, 79) “I . 
onto tuod to sUUh a Tuihish coiffure, on i head copied fiom a mummy, and asking soino one to 

+, t 
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ID 

of the Delta may Bear upon her shoulders the head of a twelfth-dynasty 
king. A citizen of Cairo, gazing with wonder at the statues of Khafr.i or of 
SetJ I. in the Giz«4i Museum, is himself, feature for feature, the very image 
of those ancient Pharaohs, though removed from them by fifty centuries. 

Until quite lecently nothing, or all but nothing, had been discovered which 



A P7IIUI WOMAN W 1TH TIIF FE<iUIil*i OF AN \M IFNI MV1. 1 


could be attributed to the primitive races of Egypt, even the flint weapons and 
implements which lutl been lound in various places could not be ascribed to 
them with any degree of eoitainty, 2 for the Egyptians continued to use stone 
Jong after metal was known to them. They made stone arrowheads, hammeis, 
and knives not only in the time of the Pharaohs, but under the ltomans, and 

whom a^l tho gre it folks of Cairo wore well known which of tho sheikhs my dmwmg was like, he 
unhtsiUtingly named ft sheikh of tho I>i\an, whom, indeed, it did fairly ros< mM ” Himv pointed 
>ut a similar lesemblanco i>etween tho he id to which Join ml refers and tho porfrut of a fellah 
Irun Upper Eg} pt, punted by Lefebnrr for tho oolhetions of the Museum of Natnril History 
( Ip' r^u drs races huntaines de la haw tallte dn \d % pp 10-12; cf. Bulletin d? la Sonde d'anthro- 
p l$86, pp. 727-729) these aic the two typos u produced by Faucher-Clndiu on p. IS 

1 The face of tho woman here given was taken separately, and was subsequently attached to tho 
i r, ire of an Egyptian woman whom Nuville had photographed sitting beside a colossal hi ad.' The 
>se of the statue has been i ©stored. 

This question, brought forward for the first time by Hamyand Francois Lenormanl (D&omeiU* 
* testes de Vdge de pierre en Lgypti , in tho Comptis r mil us de VAcadfmie des Scienni, 22 nov 
^vo nso to a long controversy, m which many European savants took part The whole account of 
1 is given nearly in full by Salomon Rhnaou, Description laltonnfe du musfe de Saiut-(r< rrnain, 
0 1 PP* 87, 88 * The examination of the siteB led me to believe, with Marutie, that the inami- 
“ * or,C8 pointed out before 1896 wore certainly not anterior to historic tunes, but I nevor doubted, 

’ 4 home have imagined, that there had been a real stone ago in Egypt 
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during the whole period of the Middle Ages, and the manufacture of them has 
not yet entirely died out . 1 These objects, and the workshops where they wero 
made, might therefore be less ancient than the greater part of the inscribed 
monuments. But if so far wo had found no examples of any work bolongiag^ta. 
the first ages, we met in historic times with certain customs which were out of _ 
harmony with the general civilization of the period. A comparison of these 
customs with analogous practices of barbarous nations threw light upon the 
former, completed their meaning, and showed us at the same time the successive 
stages through which the Egyptian people had to pass before reaching their 
highest civilization. We knew, for example, that oven as late as the Caesars, 
girls belonging to noble families at Thobcs wero consecrated to the service of . 
Amon, aud wore thus licensed to a life of immorality, which, however, did not* 
prevent them from making rich marriages when age obliged them to retire 
from office . 2 Theban women wero not the only people in the world to whom 
such licence was granted or imposed upon them hy law; wherever in a 
civilized country we see a similar practice, we may recognize in it an 
ancient custom which in the course of centuries has degenerated into a 
religious observance/* The institution of the women of Amon is jijegacy 
from a time w’hen the practice of polyandry obtained, and marriage did 
Age and maternity relieved them from this obligation, and 
presorved them from those incestuous connections of which we find examples 
in other races . 5 A union of father and daughter, however, was porhaps not 
wholly forbidden , 6 and that of brother and sister seems to have been 


1 Griffith liab called attention to a bas-relief of the XII th dynasty at Beni-Hasan representing the 
waking of flint km\es (NnwHhKKY-GiuiTrrH, Beni- Hit tun, vol lii pi. viii ) An entire collection of 
flint tools — axes, adzes, knives, and an Vies — mostly with woodni handles, was found by Prof. Petrie 
in the ruins of Kahtin, at tho entrance to the Fay dm ( Illahun , etc., pp. 12, 51 55) : they dated from 
the XII th dyimty, more than *lm o thousand y^ais before our cm Marietta had previously 
pointed out (Bulletin de llndifiu fgyplien, I8»P-1871, 1st series, vol. xi. p. 58; cf. De Vuge de la 
pierre en Agtjpte, in tho Tlem l de Tmoatu, vol. vii. p. 129) the fact that a Coptic Beh, Salft) 
of Abydos,in charge of the ex -ViAioLs there, aimed his head with a flint knifo, according to tho 
custom of his youth (1820-35). 1 1 tu w the min, who died at over eighty years of age, in I8S7 ; 
he wus still faithful to Ills flint implement, while lus sons and the whole population of El Khaito h 
wero using nothing but stool razors. As ^calp win seraped nearly raw by tho operation, lie used 
to cover his head with fresh leaves to cool tho mil, urn d skin. 

Str\bo, xvii. § 40, p. 817 ; Diodorus (i. 47) speaks only of the tombs of these Pnllacides of 
Amon , lus authoiity, Ilecatrous of Abdcra, appears not to have known their mode of life, 

* Lippert, Kulturgetchicht? der Menhrhht it in ihrem organiwhen Anfbuu, vol. ii. p. 15. * 

4 lN5r the complete development und proofs of the theory on which this yiow of the fact rests, see 
Lippert, Kulturgeschichte der Menscliheit, vol. ii p If, et seip 

‘As, for instance, among the Modus, tho class of tho Magi, according to Xanthos of Lydia (fragm. 28 
in Mi lmb-Diuot, Frag. hut. grw., vol i. p. 43) and of Closias (fragm. 80, edit. MOi.LBR-Duxrr, 

p. 60). 


thnt Ramea f lr ; at least two of his daughters, Bin* Anati and 

(Sine. Wm ° : ***» 
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r egard ed as perfectly right and natural ; 1 the words brother and sister possessing 
in Egyptian love-songs the same significance as lover and mistress with us. J 
Maternity was necessarily doubtful in a community of this kind, and hence the 
tie between fathers and children was slight ; there being no family, in the sense 
in which we understand the word, except as it centred around the mother. 
Maternal descent was, therefore, the only one openly acknowledged, and the 
ftffiliationL the child was indicated by the name of the mother alone . 3 
When the woman ceased to belong to all, and confined herself to one husband, 
tho man reserved to himself the privilege of taking as many wives as he 
wished, or as he was able to keep, beginning with his own sisters. All 
wives did not enjoy identical rights : those born of tho same parents as the 
«nan, or those of equal rank with himself, preserved their independence. If 
tho law pronounced him the master, nibu, to whom they owed obedience and 
fidelity , 4 they were mistresses of the house, nibit pint, as well as wives, 
him it u, and the two words of the title express their condition.’ Kaoh of 
them occupied, in fact, her own house, j)iri 9 which site had from her parents 
or her husband, and of which she was absolute mistiess, mbit. She lived 
in it and performed in it without constraint all a woman’s duties; feeding 
Ike fire, grinding the corn, occupjing herself in cooking and weaving, making 
clothing and perfumes, liuising and teaching her children . 0 When her hus- 
band visited her, lie was a guest whom she received on an equal footing. 
It appears that at the outset these various wives were placed under tho 
authority of an older woman, whom they looked on as their mother, and 
who defended tlieir rights and interests against the master; but this custom 

1 This custom hail been noticed m eaily times, among otlids by 1 honours, 1 . 27, who justifies it 
by citing tho marriage of Osiris with his sister Isis: tho testimony ot hi-donans ol tho classical poiiud 

dnilj confii mod by tho ancient monuments. 

2 M vM'hiio, Etudes fyyptiennet, vd. i. pp. 221, 22S, 232, 233, 237, 239, 240, itc. 

8 Tho saino custom existed among the L>euns (Hi iiuuoil', i 172, Nnoi vis of 1 >\masii*», 
higm. 129, in Mi li i R-lhnor, Fray, h : *t. or, vol. in. p. 101, etc.) and among nuns stim-avilizcd 
"copies ot ancient and modem Omen (3. I i LoOUv, Tin ()i ignis of Cuihzatwn, p 13 J, i to ) The hist 
wnhr to notice its oxisUueo in l!g\pf, to my knowledge, was Si now, (harfa Papyuxua 
'(upta Must / Borgimu Veliki*, pp. \\m , x\\i r . 

4 On tho most unciout monument* which wo po^si ss, tho wilo sajs of heisilf that she is 1 the 
one devoted to her matter — icho doe * « n ry day irhat her master loves, and whom, h>r that reason, licr 
nnsUr lous” (Lm-sirs, Denim., ii. 10 h); in tho saiuo way a subject who is the f uouiito of a king 
*-ajs that “he loves his muster , and that hi* matter loves him” (LLrsir*, Duilm , n. 20). 

* Tho tillo nibit pin 2 is ordinarily interpreted as if tho woman who boro it wero mistress of the 
hom of her hustnmd. Proe. Petiul (.4 Season in Fyyyt, pp. 8, 9) considirs that this is not an exact 
t'unslation, and has suggested that the women called nibit pirn arc widows. Tin* t \ plan at ion 
< .uniot bo applied to postages whoro tlio woman, whether mairied or otherwise, says to hr lmer, 
“My good fiiend, my desire is to shuro thy goods ns thy housc-nusiress” (Mash uo, J'tudi* 
< Wptienne*, vol. i. p. 247); evidently sho does not ask to becomo tho widow of her bclo\etL The 
nitcrpictution proposed hero was suggested to me by a species of marriage still in \«>guo among 
H Vtmi tribes^of Africa and America (Lutkrt, KultyrgeschUhte der Memchheit , vol. n. p. 27, et stq ) 
Compare tho touching picture which tho author of tho Papyrus moral de lionlaq gives of the 
«5wd mothor, at the end of the Theban period (Chau vs, V JSgyptoltgie, vok ii. pp. 12-54). 
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gradually disappeared, and in historic times wo read of "it as existing only 
in (ho families of the gods. The female singers consecrated to Ainon and 
other deities, owed obedience to several superiors, of whom the principal 
(generally the widow of a king or high priest) was called chief-superior of 
the hulks of the harem of A won . 1 .Resides these wives, there wero coneu- ' 
bines, slaves purchased or born in the house, prisoners of war, Egyptians 
of inferior class, who were the chattels of the man and of whom ho could 
dispose as he wished . 8 All the children of one* father were legitimate, 
whether their mother were a wile or merely a concubine, but they did not 
all enjoy the same advantages ; those among them who were born of a 
brother or sister united in legitimate marriage, took precedence of those 
whose mother was a wife of inferior rank or a slave . 8 Tn the family thus* 
constituted, the woman, to all appearances, played the principal part. Children 
recognized the ]mrcntal relationship in the mother alone. The husband 
appears to have entered the house of his wives, rather than the wives to have 
entered bis, and this appearance of inferiority was so marked that, tin* Creeks 
were deceived by it. They ailirmcd that the woman was supreme in Egypt; 
the man at the time of marriage promised obedience to her, and cntei'*d 
into a contract nut to raisu any objection to her commands.* 

; We had* therefore, good grounds for supposing that tlie first Egyptians 
i*. wei'o^ gejui-savagos, like those still living in Africa and America, having an 
I analogous organization, und similar weapons and tools . 6 A few lived in 
the desert, in the oasis of Libya, or in the deep valleys of the Red Laud - 
Doshirit, lo Loshiru- between the Nile and the sea; the poverty of the 


* iW ‘ " thf * o f the family of the hijrh pri,sl ol the Thdmn Am.* had this title 

i! r ° >J t in tllu du Cuire. vol. i. 

I BI> " ,1 “ 8 of p mojLlu Afru ™ '»***& Mth winch I lrno compare, 1 the earl, cat ; 

° m ‘ 1U ' n / ri * l0frctlM ‘ r “W"* t0 thp tt, ithurity of an old woman, 
a commuuitvuf ill! 'l ' '* J % ' (>n ^ Anmn is the harem of the god would form 
LZZ dtn ' ’ 1 1 r Wb 1 “ ‘ lt ° r V ° UM b ° thH rf tin- >oun^r women. Here 

a J t rtZ ° f Mm,,,UUt,,Un ' TJl having printed her JL r with 

(CuAii^LLiov k f / ’S T ,,, l r ' ' UU ' ,,T ° ffipor> hy whom HliC Lad ^veral other cti.ldicn 
W VI U5; Ll “*^ *«*». vol. h. 128, law, 1U). 

of A.thmcs, h« wo ahull LZLJn to to farin'™* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the ^ ^ *** 

Ify till now hut fow efforts have been made to tlirow Witt n , .. . ' „ . 

JSrrnuu C^ftyptea, pp. 5a, TO) and Kd. Meyer 2T "it" T** “?** m K;ry M t; 
t*S™ to the subject : a new theory 1 m. Lo rtarM bJ 1 W “° W ) ' * , 

pp. 12-15) which room. a. yet to hare found , ♦ Iotr,B ^ Uulur V °S ^WP 1 ’ v0, ‘ »• 

examination of tho hieroglyphio signs has yielded vein i ,uni »K»‘ Egyptologist*. Tho 
for us a representation of objiets, and consequently . Lord I " fun *" ,, '°“ : tho J r haTO P ra * erTe,t 
,hoy wire originally drawn (Hiaraq, Noll au Lr l, ;„ls at **“ tta, ° whe “ 

^*1 1890-91, vol. Xiii, pn 31(1, an. p„ w i. J ’ ^ 111 Proceedings o/ Hus Jlib. Arch 
QjmrM,, It, view, 1891. pp. 310-320; AMmAn' 29 •«? ^/tm Jlswwre/g in thg Atialio ami 
Amelineau, and Be Morgan hare confirmed 1 the de'a* rilL ‘ llltpr dwoverie* of Petrie, Qulbell. 
monuments htul led mo to make, and iu most ease. I uf “ etl0ns , whloh *tndy of tike P^utaonio 
referenne to their work, in order to bring this volume u W el ^ ‘ 
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countiy fostering tlfeir native savagery. Others, settled on the Black Land, 
giadually became civilized, and wo have found of late con&ideiable lcmains of 


those of then generations 
who, if not antonor to the 
I times of wutten xecords, were 
Jat least contemporary with 
'the eaihest kings of the fust 
| historical dynasty. Their 
housos were like those of the 
fellahs ot to-dsy, low huts of 
waPle daubed with puddled 
•< 1 1 ) , oi of hi ieks diiul in the 



sun 1 They contained one 


I IN I rojii 


mom, i ither oblong oi sfjuaie, the door being the only ap< lturc Those ot thr , 
Ufhei el iss onlv uric* luge enough to make it ntc dful tosuppoit tin loof b\ 
m< ins of one oi mou ti unks of tiei s, w hieli did duty for columns 1] u the n pots I 
tinned b\ hind, Unit knives and otlui implements, mats of lonl'oi pluttd stiaw, 
two Hit stones ioi gnnding coin," i few pious of wood<n fuimtuie, stooK nidi 
heid-iests foi us< it night, 4 inmpnsi 1 all the contents Tin u oidimn pottorv 1 
is lieuv and dmost d< void of omunnnt, but some oi the finer kinds have been 


mould* *1 uid Ink* d m wn kt iwoik 1> iskets, which have It ft a qu unt tielli'-hke 
impassion on the suiface ol the el iv. In nnny eises the vases ne bur dour, 
the body being of a fmt smooth rt d, polished with i stone, while the 
link and host are of m intense black, tho surface of which is iveii moio 


sliming thin that ot the icd pait J Sometimes thev aie ornament* d with 
pith in* m white of flow us, palms, ostiiches, gazelles, boats with unduhhd 
oi bioken lines, or g* ometric il tiguits of a veiy simple natuie "Won 
often the giound is colon led a hue jellow, and the decoi ition his been 
tiaecd in red linos ,Tais, sail < rs, double vases, flat plates, lugi < up' 
'iippmts tor amphorae, tiajs i used on i foot — m short, even kind ot foini 
is ioumi in use at that loinoto poiiod.*' Tho men wont about nenly mktd, 
‘\ccpt the nobles, who woio a panthers skin, sometimes tlnown ovei the 
shoulders, 7 sometimes diawn ioumi the waist, and oovmn^ the lowei put 


1 T Dt Morgan JFthnaqtaphi* prrfn*tiuqup,y>y> Go l»( , Ixlu ves that tin l gvptnn* l rr>^ l t’u 
^ < f bridrs from tho Chaldeans, and that tin hut n th t irhost inhabitants a\ lenuril) iu Is 
\l\ th dymmty , drawn by J anchor Gudin, utter Kosj nisi, MonununU Mart i 1 1 lwvi 
MARiti ik. Album photoqiaphtqw, pi \\ , Ma*u fuo. Guide du usitem. ]» 220, \ * 1012 101 
Hami, Note mr tes iheutn des aimen* l qypiitn** t tc , m tin / tudt i dfltc silt u ■* pp U 
t Morgan, / Aqe (h la purn, < tc , pp. J^b-loO, pl<* l -m , ot J thnoqraphn jp 120 1M 
| j DI MoliiAV, L*Ag< de la pierrt , cto , pp 159-161, pis iv -i\ et l'Lhn njr pain l , Pi 121-123 
m tit panther’s skin which is ms ti, for lushuioe, on the shonllm ot tin m^iopri-* n ih of 
] J Wlll th dynasty (WitKtNsON, Manners and Customs, 2ud edit , v»l i p 21 », \< l , D it was 
tor certain orders ot priests, or for dignitaries performing priestly functions of a pr< scribed 
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of the body, the animal’s tail touching the heels bohind^as we see later in 
several representations of tho negroes of the Upper Nilo. They smeared 
their limbs with grease or oil , 2 and they tattooed their faces and bodies, at 
least in part, but in later times this practice was retained by the lower 
classes only . 8 On the other hand, the custom of painting the faco was never 
given up. To complcto tlicir toilet, it nas necessary to accentuate tho arch 
of the eyebrow with a line of kohl (antimony powder). A similar black line 
Surrounded and prolonged the oval oi the eye to the middle of the temple^ 
a layer of green coloured the under lid , 4 and ochre and carmine enlivened the 
tints of the cheeks and lips . 5 The hair, plaited, curled, oiled, and plastered 
with grease, formed an erection which was as complicated in tho case of the 
man us in that of the woman. Should tho hair be too short, a black or^ 
blue wig, dressed with much skill , 8 was substituted for it; ostrich feathers 
waved on the heads of warriors , 7 and a large lock, flattened behind tho right 
car, distinguished the military or religious chiefs from their subordinates . 8 
When the art of weaving became common, a belt and loin-cloth of white 


nature (Statues A <50, 06, 72, 70, in tlio Louvre, E i>r Boult, Notice mmmnire de« Monuments de to 
Outer ie Egypiinme, 1872, pj>. 41, 86, 8S, 39 ; TjUWn Denim., ii. IS, 19, 21, 22, 3D, 81 />, 82. etc. ; cf. 
Wiikinson, op. cit., 2nd edit , vol. i. pp 181, 182 , 11 km an, - Egyplcn , p. 280). The saccrdutal costume 
is a survival of the ancient att ire of tho head of tho family. Those who inherited or who had obtained 
the right of wearing the panther’s shin on certain occasion*, bore, under tin* ancient empire, tho title 
of Oiiu-ba*it, “chiefs of tho fur” (Maiulite, Lee Maetalms, pp 2.V2, 253, 251, 275, ete ). 

1 WilmvsOV, Manners and Custom*, 2nd edit , vol. i. p. 259, No. 81, 9-13, and p. 272, No. 88; cf. 
J. Dis Mom r AN, Ethnographic prChiaturique, pp. 58-58, 121-129. 

* Castor-oil is the oil of kiki (Ilerodotus, ii. 94). It was called Mirpnoifc, in Greek transcription 
pmgdas, with the Egyptian article p; 2 el 7 $ar, without the article, is found in Ilohyeliius. 

J C’h am pollion, Monument*, vol. i pi. rcclxxxi. hi*, 4; Hosclmm, Mon. rivili, pi. xli., text, 
vol. ii. pp. 21, 22, wlidre the women are seen tattooed on tho bosom, fn most of the bas-reliefs also 
of tlio temples of Phllco and Kom Ombo, tho goddesses and queens have their breasts scored with 
long incisions, which, starting from the circumference, unite in the centre round tho nipple. Tho 
“cartonnagos” of Akhmira show that, in tin* ago of Se virus, tit toeing was as common as it is now 
among the provincial middle classes and tho folluhin (Masperu, Linde* de Myth . et d’Arch. 
Egyptiennes , vol. i. p. 218; cf. Bulletin de Vlnstitut fgypticn, 2nd series, vol \i. p. 89). 

4 The gro<*n powder ( uazit ) and the black pulverized vegetable eh uvoal, or antimony ( ma8zimit ), 
formed part of the otlerings considert * indispensable to the deco iscd ; but already in the age of 
tho Pyramids the use of greon paint appi ms to have been an affectation of aichuism, and we meet 
with it only on a few monument- -ucli as tht statues of Sapi m the Louvre (K. de Bougi i %9 Notice 
wmmairc , p. 50 A, 36, 37, 28) o id tho stela of llathor-nofer-notpfi at G-izoh (Mahdi ko, Guide du 
visiteur , pp. 212, 213, Nos 991 <*t j'j'JP) Tho use of black kohl was in thoso times, as it Is still. 


bttpposed to euro or oven prevent ophtlialmn, and the painted rye was called uzait, “the 
healthy ” a term ordinarily applied lu tlio two ejes of heaven— the suu and moon (Masfebo, Note* 
nujour h Jour, § 25, in the Pioeceding* ij llib. Arch . Society, Ih91-92, vol. xlv. pp. 313-316). 

5 'ine mummies of Honiltfti and Nsitan bashrfi (Maspeko, Les Monties royalet , m tho Mtin. de 
to Miss, vol. i. pp. 577, 579) had tlicir hair dressed and their faces painted before burial. 

• Wigs figure, from tho earliest antiquity, in tho list of offerings. The uso of thorn is common 
among many savogo tribes in Africa at tho present day. The him wig has been found in Abyssinia, 
and oxumples, takeu by Jules Eorclli, are exhibited in tho Museum ol tlio Trocodero. 


' Thoeo wa y ^ ob8CrTed 0,1 th0 llettd of «'•«<> (4. f£, representing foot-soldier. 

in the current script ; in later times they wore confined to tl.rii.ciMnarlos of Libyan origin 

• In historic times only children ordinarily wore the sidolock; with grown men it rite the mark 
of princes of fto royal family, or it indicated tlio exercise of high priestly functions (Wnjca»H, 
Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 162, 163, 182). * ^ 
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linen le placed the leathern garment . 1 Fastened lound the waist, but so low 
as to leave the navel uncoveLod, the loin-cloth frequently leached to the knee t 
the hinder pait was fiequently diawn between the 
legs and attached m front to the belt, thus 
forming a kind of dtaweis 2 * 4 * * * Tails of animals 
and wild beast’s skin weie liencefoith only 
the insignia of authority with which 
piiests and punces adorned them- 
selves on gieat dajs and at reli- 
gious ceremonies . 8 The skin was 
sometimes carelessly thiown o\oi 
the left shoulder and swayed with 
the movement of the body ; some- 
times it w*ts carefully adjusted 
ovei one shoulder and undei the 
othei, so as to bung the cuive of 
the chest into prominence The 
head ot the animal, skilfully piepued 
and cnhxned by laigo ejesof enamel, 
lested on the shouldei or lell mst 
btlow the waist oi the wcaiei ; 
the paws, with the claws 
attached, hung down o\ei 
the thighs, the spots of 
the skm weie manipulated so as to toim five-punted stais. On going 
out-of-doois, a laige wiap was tlnown ovei all, this eo\eimg was either 
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1 The monuments of the Ancient empire show us the felhh of that period and tho artisan at his 
woik still wearing the belt (T usiUb, Denim , u 4, 9, 12, 23, 21, 25, 2h 15, 4ft, tti ) 

8 Tho first fashion olttn m Ln^na, Denim, n pp 4, S, 22 2> t >2, 43, otc. , the 

litter in Wilkinson, Manwn and Cud ms, 2nd edit , vol. n p 322 S?l the two statues, pp 
17, is 

* The custom of wearing a tail mult of stiaw, hemp fibre, or horsehair, -.till exists among several 
tubes of the TJppci »Nile (Lnsn Brat'. Gdographu umurwtte , \ol i\ p[ 140, 158, lft 5, 175, 
1"S, etc ) Ihc tails worn on state ou asions by the I gyptians were unit itu ns of jackals’ tails, an 1 
not, as lias been stated, of those of lions The movable part was of leather or plaited horsehair 
attic hod to a rigid part <f wood The nusoum at Marseilles possesses ono of the so woolen 
tppondagos (Masteko, Cat alo jut du M\u€ 1 gy pitta , p 92, No 279) The) lornted ] ait of tho 
c stmneof the deceased, and we find two species of them in his wirdr b ("Vimomi V nurnentt 
1 liztam della raecolta dtl Signor Demrtno Vapamlnopulo, pi \i Thniis, JL ttutt Ttrtt pi 7,37, 
Misraao, Trow Ann&s do /outlies, m the Mtfm >UvS de la Mutton du Cam , vol i pp 217, 225, 
2 15) 

4 Wooden statue m the Gizeh Museum (l\ th dynasty), drawn by Fiuchcr Gudin, from i 

photograph by Brfohard See Maiuftte, Album du Mutfe de Boning pi 20, and hotter dts pnneipaux 

mtmumenti, 4th edit, p 235, Nt> 770; Mvsiiro, Guide du Vmteui, p 219, No BMP 

* Statue of the second prophet of Amon, Aa-neu, in tho Turin Museum (XVIIl lh dynasty) 
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smooth 01 haiiy, similai to that m which the Nubians .and Abyssinians of 
the piescnt day envelop tlu mselves. It could be draped 
m vinous wajs; trans\eisely o\er the left shouldei 
like the fjmged shawl of the Chaldeans, or hanging 
Ntiaight fiom both shouldei s like a mantle . 1 In tact, 
it did duty as a cloak, sheltering the wearer fiom 
\ t ] ie sun oi fiom the ram, fiom the heat or fiom 
the cold. They ncvci sought to transform it 
into a luvunous gaiment of state, as was the 
cise in lata turns with the Human toga, 
wIum amplitude sieuied a ceitain dignity of 
cuing', and whose folds, can fully adjusted 
betoit hand, it 11 around the body with 
studied s>iacc The Hgjptwn mantle, win n 
not leijuiitd, was thiown aside and ioldtd 
^ up. The mateual hung fiat and soft, it 
octupnd but a small spact, and w is 10- 
duced to a long thin loll, tin < nds In mg 
then fastened togfthu, it w is slung ovei 
the shouldu and lound the budv like i 
ca\aliy cloak * Tiavclh is, slit pin uU, all 
those whose occupations tailed th(m to tin iieUK ciimd it 
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as a bundle 


1 Hum crstuinc, to wliwh IV^t legists hive not giun inflipunt nltmtioii in frequently lepre- 
senbd on the mommu ids JJi sides *1 u 1 t st dues leproduu d ibovc 1 inn tiK those < f l iluhli 
iiudot llmth-nclir m tlu T nvio (L ilL hi Not He th* VonnmntHih la (tiUnt J tfyptuim IS72, 
hu tudOl, ip 2, 11), nml the I il\ Vlnl m tl < Gi/<h Museum (U\ ili ), hail du it itmr , 
No 10)0 p 221) Hu thotj u in Ins ton b \v< ira Ohm mantle (J i lsu s, J) n1 *,u 1 {I <) khtiuni- 
lutpi ml h< uni of las wnkunn ur< li pit rented m it at J1 ru IT ism (1 1 1 n •*, Dntlm , u 120,127), 
as i Iso out of tlu pm us tfLl ]h»ntnu in the n oddly msiovt red t ml 1 chul s uau\ UgvphiiH 
of ill clissrs m thr tnuhs c f llibr ( i .,«< <1 i \mi| 1 is in tlu t mb of IL irinli ila, ( iiamioi i kjV, 
Ah in umtu di 1 1 wpb pi civi 2 L 1 1 1 »M, Alt unit tnit (inli, pi ewi J lux him Jt l mlna* 
(t Ihinnh ibijin tin AIfnuireh d 'tVt i d i < utn \ »1 v j 1 m ) r J lie i is n why it do« s not lviit 
nun oltt i is, in the lust plu«, t tl J \j li m u lists exponent td at tuil dilli (ill y in n i lysndm-j 
the fold* < f its dmpoi}, ilthoii r ill were mu jlcmni utd with tho (omplu itnl tijian^tuu nt )1 tlio 
lt« muntegu, finnll), the w til x u 1 1 mostl) p rti ( itlirrinfm n scenes, oi igru ultur il 1 (hour, or 
du \\< rkc f various ti wlcs, oi ( pis< d m < r w ir m k li n i ms e< ri mmiu s,in ill ot win h tlu i untie plijs no 
pftit 1 't-iy 1 cjplian pc o-int,! m\ jo«scss( 1 lnsown, iml it w is in ernst iAl um in hib daily Ulc 
‘ s *alw ot Kluh in tl (Vi/ li M ii (Mil ,ud XIU lh djnaslub), drivvn bj kauehtr- 
(fUdin, sot MAiimr, Loitu dnpmnp , immui/o., 4111 cdil , p lfe$,No lot, Catulujut h&etal 
d(*Moiiiim nt6 d Ahy lo\ p >f>, Nu oil, end Alt mnpht toqiupl tqnt da iituiu tit htndaq »1 XXV lbn 
fetid no was found at Abydcs 

Muny diau^litsnu n, ignorant of what tlu v b ul to icj uscnl, hnyo mndi uuoin ct < opu s of tho 
uiannor iu " hi oh Ibis cloik w is worn , but < \ unphsot it nu nuiuoroim, although until liowutl ntion 
liaa no* been e lUed to them IK i< llowuig aie i lew mst uu ( s taken at raudom of the way in which 
it was used Pcpi I , fi^htm*' o > mibt the n< iu i Is of Siun, hus tho Cloak, but with the two ends 
passed through flu bell of his loin Unfit (I i isles, J) */*,,„ no a ), atAwjcf el Maiyitiu, KbuiWs, 
killing hiids with the boomerang 1 1 >m his bo U \v« irs it, but biiuply thrown over the left ahuuldrr, 
with the two extiemities hanging hee (ul , u 10b i) Klmuuihotpd ftt Beuidlasan (id , u. 130), tho 
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at the ends of their sticks ; once arrived at the scene of their work, tliPv 
deposited it in a corner with their provisions until they 
lequired it. 1 The women wore at first contented with a loin- 
cloth like that of the men; 2 it was enlarged and lengthened 
till it reached the ankle below and tho bosom above, and 
became a tightly fitting garment, with two bands over the 
shoulders, like braces, to keep it in place * Tho feet 
were not always covered ; on certain occasions, however, 
sandals of coarso leather, plaited straw, split reed, or 
oven painted wood, adorned those shapely Bg\ptian feet, 
which, to suit oui taste, should be a little sluntoi 4 Both 
•men and women loved ornaments, and coveied thui 
necks, breasts, aims, wusts, and ankles with many lows 
ol necklaces and biacilets. The biacelets woie made 
ol elephant lvoiy, mothei-ot-peail, or even flint, vciy 
clivdly perloi ated.* The necklaces were composed of 
st 1 mgs of pierced slulis, 0 inteispnsod with seeds and 
little pebbles, eithei spaikJmg oi ot unusual shapes. 0 
Subsequently imitations m teira-cotta leplaced the 
natuial shells, ami pneious storns weie substituted tor 
pebbh as woie also beads ol » name 1, i ithei 
lound, pt u -shaped, oi cyhndncal: the neek- 
laces weie terminated and a uniioim 
(list nice maintained between tin* rows of <umiwi ot reAiTus moskn ^pinmnct r 
heads, by sovcial slips of wood, bone, ivoiy, poicelaiu, oi Una cotta, picn ed 



hhuhabi (id 101 b\ tin o\ir-icrs (id 103 6, 110 </, i It \ a tin p< asint (id , %), uU ha\t it r Util 
m 1 b1uii_ round tin »u, tin Punci ui d-13i rdith %eir u it liU a m mtlc m loldb iiw i tin two bhouhh is 
lid, 1 U />, d) It it is « bjfdcd tint tl < mil trial could not 1 1 i< luce 1 t > binh am ill dnmiiKi i s 
tlitHf n ]>n m nttd m tlicbt diftwin^sol what I beluxetoln tli 1 gipLimebih linn « it«. uuuu dry 
< u 1 1 , w lu n mill d and blnuq, as nn mot uu t t w li it „oud p ic kiuq \s ill do m udu iiu \olunu . 

1 AViikiwin, Manners and CW //is 2nd cdil , vnl n p 100, No 100, andp H,V> 1 h» su i 
swinchf ul, tar lying lus clonk in a roll on (lu t nd r t hw sink, on p <»4 ot tin, prtu nt > luim 

In the harvest-seeuob ol tho ancient * mpiro, wo sic tho women weintij: the 1 uu doth tiukcd np 
hkc drawn s, to en ihlo thorn to work with gri iter fri < Ii m (la i bi i % I)enl m n ) 

* J)utkrn m n \ b c, 11 1 1 it), *e 21 , Hi, 47, 57, .>s, ett 

4 ^andile also hgure in all penodb mon^ tho ol |< cts comuncd in tho vru Irolk. ot tho dta i&t 1 
(\ isconii, Moniimutii 1 (jiuani, pi i , Lm&us, Httste J\ rfr, pi xi p Jm , Mwlko, inn 
Uinfin dt/ondUtf in tho Mfm dt hi Mi** fiaii ai*t vol l pp 21S 2i£s, 237) 
d Ilk, Mona an, Etlmoqraplue pitfiistoripie, pp 59-02 

f Tlie burying- plates of Ah) dos, p^pcrully tho most ancient, hue furnished us with million* ot 
■dulls, pierced and threaded as nechlaus , they all Ik Ion q to tho sj»c< its ot c 'writ* um 1 as mom \ m 
Africa at tho present day (Mabu a tf, In Gateriede Vlqypteawunm a Vtx petition rihotpcUne da 
//wtdero, p 112; Maspebo, Gu'dt da iuntmr t p 271, Vo 4130); ct J dl Mokoan, I (hnogmf 1 it 
phhtalottque , p 59, who enumerates among the \auctn s employ < d as oniaintnts, tho following who n 
l» Img to the spooled found in the Nile or the Bed Hci — Piupurct turb rGulata t J»iwm 0qh*+ 
im dins, Chbmv.; Nenta poltft), Lins. ; Sidrum anareres, Du S , C Impair a buhmuhi, Oin 

’ Drawn by Pauchof -Gudin, from one of tho spinning-women at the Paris Exhibition of lhS9 

* Vcoklaoes of seeds havo boon found in tho tombs of Abydoa, Thebes, and Gebtlcn Of these 
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with holes, through which ran the threads . 1 Weapons/ at least among the- 

nobility, were an indispensable part of cos- 
tume. Most of them were for hand-to-hand 
fighting : sticks, clubs, lances furnished with 
a sharpened bone or stone point/ axes and 
daggers of flint , 3 sabres and clubs of bono or 
wood variously shaped, pointed or rounded at 
the end, with blunt or sharp blades,— in- 
offensive enough to look at, but,, 
wielded by a vigorous hand, sufficient 
to break an arm, crush in the ribs, 
or smash a skull with all desirable* 
precision . 5 The plain or triple curved 
bow was the favourite weapon for attack 
at a distance/ but in addition to this 
MAN " J ' RIN& " 1G AM> *" M ACE ^ 4 there were the sling, the javelin, and 

u missile almost forgotten nowadays, the boomerang; we have no proof, however, 



Schweinfuith has identified, among others, the Caw in aha i/», A., “a weed of the Soudan whost Bends 
are sold in the drug bazaar at Cairo and Alexandra uuder the mum* of dtishm, as a remedy, which is 
in great request among the natives, for ophthalmia” (Lea Dernier* a Dfconrrrle* hot an iq ties daw len 
ancient iambi an x de VEgypte, in tlio bulletin de VLmtitut tgypliin , 2nd series, ud. w. p. 257) For 
tho necklaces of pebbles, i-f. MASPhito, Guide du visit? pp. 270, 27 1, No. 1121* A considerable 
number of thoso pebbles, paiticiil irlj tlio&c of stiange shape, or piesenting a curious combination uf 
colours, must have bum regarded as amulets or ft tishes by their Egypt i m «»wm rs; analogous cases, 
among other peoples, have been pointud out by E 15 Tv lob, Primitive Cultute , \ol. li. p. 189, et soq., 
205, ct scq. For the imitations of cowries and shells in blue mum lied terra-cotta, cf. Maspkuo, 
Guide du oisiteur p 271, No. 4120, p. 27»», No. 4 1 fj() ; they are numerous at Abydos, sido by side with 
the real cowries. {Some coarse imitations ol the Nt rita polita were found at Gcbel Tukh by Do Morgan ; 
they were cut in a apeth a of hard crystalline porphyry (AY//, pi eh id , p. r>9). 

1 Tho nature of those little perforated slips lias not been understood by tho majority of savants ; 
they liavo been put ntddo as doubtful cbjccts, or liavo been wrongly described m our museum catalogues. 

* The teim muhit lor tho lance or javelin is found in tin most ancient formulas of tho pyramids 
{Pepi 2., 1. 124, in the Jiecueil de Travail/, vol. vi. p 1G5). Tin* mbit, lance or javelin, was pointed 
with flint, tone, or metal, after tin* hv-hum of ariowheada (Cii\ha% Etudes s ur V antiquilt hidorique , , 
2nd edit., p. 1582, et seq , 205). Sit .T. jil Morgan, Fthnographie prdhidorique, pp. 79-84, for the most 
characteristic shapes ol lance and .rrowhtuds tonnd in the ancient Egyptian settlements. * 

3 In tcvornl museums, notahl’ at Leyden, wi find Egyptian axes of stone, particularly of serpentine, 
both rougli and polished (CnAi \\ 'Y u ' h sur Vantiquite hidorique, 2nd edit., pp. 281, 382). For the 
fliut axes and daggers found in the old. it ruins el Dn Morgan, Ethn. prehid pp. 72-78. 

< 4 Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from 1 1 1 trait ot Pharaoh Seti I of the XIX*^ dynasty (Bosellini, 

Monumndi Storici , pi. v. 18): the low. r ] f »1 the neckl ice has been completed. 

* In primitive times the bone ot an ann.i < 1 rved ns a club. This is provod by tho shape of tho 
object Mild in the hand in the sign t— i (Maspluo, Notes an jour Je jour , § 5, in tho Proceedings of the 
Biblical Archaeological Society , 1SDO-93, \ul xni. pp. 310, 311) . the hieroglyph l_j, which is the 
determinative in writing for all ideas of violence or brute force, comes down to us from a time wlieu 
the principal weapon was the club, or a bone serving us a club. 

« For the two principal shapes oft he bow, see Li.p*iUNBerI%-» in <Ur IlicrogtypMk (Ztttxhrifl, 
1872, pp. 79-88). From the earliest times tho sign (-£ portrays the soldier equipped with the bow 
and bundle of arrows; tho quiver was of Asiitic nngin, and was not adopted until* touch later 
(Mabfsbo, Not* an jour h jour, § 18. in tho Pracredinjs of the Biblical irchxologiodl SocM»> 
1891-92, voL xiv. 184-187). In tho contemporary tozts of the first dynasties, the ’idea of 
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that the Egyptians. handled the boomerang 1 with the skill of the Austia- 
bans, or that they knew how to throw 


it so as to bring it back to its point 
of doparture.® Such was appioximatcly 
the most ancient equipment as far as 
we can asceitain; but at a veiy early 
(late copper and iron were known in 
Egypt . 3 Long before histone times, 
the majonty of the weapons in wood 
weie loplaced by those of metal, — 
daggers, sables, hatchets, which pie- 
gtned, however, the shape of tho old 
wooden instillments Thoso wooden 
weapons which woie retained, were used 
foi hunting, oi were only biought out on 
sob mn occasions when tiadition had to 
be lespeeted. The wai-biton became 
the commanded wind of authority, 
and at last dcgeneiatcd into the walk- 
ing stick if the rich 01 noble. Tho el 



Tin BCOMLKANC AND Hull LINO BOW * 


at length ^presented merely tho 


tu /y on is C0UU)C<1 by the bow an >w, ami elub < r ixe (11 vr R >u i JReclicrchis *ni lea monument % 

p m 

1 Jho hoomi mig is still us 1 by urtiiii tribes of the Nih \ ilh y (Li d»le Ri clus, G&graphic 
m unailtc, vol ix p h)2) It is portn>td in tb most mcient tombs (Lei su s, DmJ m , 11 12,00, 
10( t \ md iverv museum prsbcflMi exitiiph s, varj ing in shape (B df Rouei, Nittre tommam 
Si// ( mU t Annoin It, p 7 >, M vui uo, tiui l du imtnir p >0 , No 472 >) Bi sules the ordinary 
l mutiny, 1 bo 1 plums used one will U cnbd in a 1 nob (Mxsino Guide du xmteur , p 303, 
N 1721), mid iiuothoL of siimcirnihr Mliqc (Cuaia>, f tudib sui Vant ignite li torum , 2nd <dit, 
l ss SI wi m>, AotiH a i four It. jout, 27, m tho Prone Itnb <>f th Jnblual \ithr logical bin t>j, 
' 1 xiv , 1 VI1-J2, pp. 32u, *21) this I iltu, it produced in mini ituri in cnrntlim or m red jmper, 
uud is m iniuht, md was pi iced on tho mummy t > furnish tlu thctxsid in the other world with 
k ii^litm^ oi hunting wt ipon 

* 11m \iibtidiin boonitrang i j iiuli I ir^cr thin tho L„\ptnu rut , it is il rut a jard m length, 
t\\ > inolfi s m width, and turu sixteenths « L m inch m tint km ss lor the n innti of handling it, 

1 1 what tan be dono with it, see Lubbock, Pi Induic Mm \ p 402 103 

* Mttnls were introduced into I jypt n \erv anuint turns, ^mco the chs*> of lluk&nuths is asso- 
rted with the worship of Homs ot I liu, and ippt irs m the icoouut of the n \t mal wars of that 

l (MAbiLa o, Ies Forquoni d’Uuiw, m luftudtsd Vythdnjie, vol n i 111, etseq) The 
• uli si tools wo possess, in eoj per or hiouzr, dati trom the IV h d\nn>ty (Glvdmonf, On MUaUto 
t im, and Antimony fr< n Annnit I y) /, m tlu Proctcdmia <f tho Lihltctd Arclixolngnal 
s ufy t 1891-92, pp 22*1-220) } ices of non hive been fmnd fiom tune to tune m the masonry 
d tlu Gnat Pyramid (Vysi, Pi/) inn ids of Gizeh, Yil i pp 27), 27fi ^r John Vinci m Da\, 
lamination of tlu Iraq went of Iron from the Gient ryuimulof Gi r/i, m the Tiansactiom of the 
1 ll rnatmal Congress of Orwitahbts, 1874, pp 19( 1)9, Mass* no, Guido du tntteur, p 2Db, and 
J dhfm de Ja Society d* anthropologic, 1883, p 813, et '-cq ) Monti Una has, howler, rope lie 11 v 
1 Q hsted tho authenticity of theBe discoveries, and he thinks that iron wvs not known m Igvpt till 
1 m 4 ml1 period ( L'Age du bronze en Lgyptc, in tho Anthropologic, vol i p 30, et seq ) 

4 Brawn by Fauchor Gudin, from a punting in the tomb of Khnumhotpu at Beni Hasan 
l uajuollion, Monuments de Vlgypte, pi coo , RobLLLiM, Monument i Ctith, pi cun 3) 
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lank of a clue It un , 1 while the crook ami tbo woodcn-liandled inace, with its 
head of lvoiy, dionte, giauilt, 01 white btono, the favounte weapons of princes, 

continued to the last the most 

4 ' "* k yered insignia of royalt) 3 

r|/ V.1IM am 1 .11 1, mm in- Llfo W0S| i jassed Jn Cl,m - 

paiative ease and pleasuio. 
rMJ 01 the ponds leit in the opon countiy by the uver at its fall, some 
^ dutd up inoi e oi less qun kl> dui mg the wmtei, U av mg on the soil an 
lmtumse quuitityof lish,thc possession ot which buds and wild beasts disputed 
. Tfl .... ^ I with man 1 Othei pools, howcvei, lemamed till 

Je* ^ 1 l( turning mundition, as so many vtiana m 

winch the lish wcie picsciyed ioi dwell, is on the 1 
v * » J j bulks Ihslnng with the hupoon, nude eitlici of 
S * 0U( - 01 <d ,m * with the line, with i net oi with 
tiaps wuc all methods ol hsbing known and i*sid 
tin Ilgjptians horn i ul\ times Wlieie the 
t|§K / t|V B * ponds tuhd, the nnghbuuimg Nile fuimshcd 

Jfel 1 f&A j? them with inexhaustible supplies Minding in 

| * n li^ht canoes, 01 lit lid suppoited b) i pi ink on 

t it bundles ol lecds bound t.g.thu the> \cutnud 

w#rA J t sK \j j\ 1Ilto mld in ^piti ol tin dmgti inking 

ESFy ft „? uH i*j llom tlle <*'<1 piesent bippopot unus , oi tht\ 

uLUilul -rJ 3 B pencil itf d up tin .mils amid i thick, t ol 

«rri B “ ::: to bung down with the boomeiang 

the biuls which found (ovut thue The fowl ^ 
and lish which could not lx eiten lush, weie dned, salted, oi smoked, and kept 1 

1 llio wooden <lub must u.uin lily icpfscntcil j is th i*i il insignu rf n i, Ikmin Vviral * 
kinds ol duta somowl. it difhenU foi ns nndirnb t> di tin^msl. y{ 1 ruing dill tint dumb formal 
1 1 art ol tki funtrt il iurmlmt (T uni 7fof ferfe pi x 2i is >s Ma i » i.o, / ro „ Annus dc t 
ft uilitfi, in the Memoim* <le li Alt** t /i m r \ j,p 21 221 2 2 <.tc) 1 

ft >wn 1 y 1 uichei-(rii<lin fr , p (»„.*! > ) y BrtyJ. M, y ol tbo r.gmal ,t C.izeh • 

’ Iho <ro k ( the Bceplu , , , , i PI r» li oi a god . flic thilt luau t h« .1.11 the volno 

ipparcntly of o v» apon m tbo In Is f i 1 10 Urn. Ml, 1 bslu s tt om a group ' l pn < nor, o. ov. r 
ui os ulm h ho u sicriliung to a ilitin n fl l Mm „ 2 a, (, J I/, 110 Ho) Moot mm 

77 s ,p ‘ t, . m, 1 u “ ° th (| ,t0 "‘ 77“ 1 "» «’ but tmbl UU1> tbc ir ««. Wl s not kmun 

77 « 7 r, l phu l in ho Jtouhk Mono r Inn, ,1. Un.enlam p 10,1,0. 20 ,S0 26,567, m 

l ! ^ V) ' VO tt tlnalvpwwsKd > iuo lol oi ,no euttnly 

of w. c (Mai ilitj Jahalerii. il 11 Ul t „n niK, ]) ioi Masikio Gmi , p (),, 1,0 4722) 
lor tb. »b»»o OTivoo b. O.ofthoo .ul, m. ,« cl J i„ Mon av Him „ ,,, 1 L U ue, pp 70 72 
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DuMicnLK, ilMttltot. dei archaologittli-phot > /raph,-. hen / xpedition,” ol i pi vni Ternwiotta 
models of these vry -mcout oauoc ,cro d.vo vered b, Pnnu, C^aldSalL'pi 



HUNTING AND FISHING. ' til 

for a rainy day . 1 * * * V .tike the river, the desert had its perils and its 
resources. Only too frequently, the lion, the leopard, the panther, and other 
large felidse wore met with there. The nobles, like the Pharaohs of later 



FISHING IN THE MARSHES: TWO FISH f> PEAKED AT oNK nTJlOKE OF THE HARPOON.* 


times, deemed it as their privilege or duty to stalk and destroy these 
animals, pursuing them oven to their dens. Tho common people pre- 
ferred attacking the gazelle, the oryx, the mouflon sheep, tho ibex, the 



FUMING IN THE RIVER.’ LIFTING A THAI ’. 4 


wild ox, and tho ostrich, but did not disdain more humble game, such as 
the porcupine auji long-eared hare : nondescript packs, in which the jackal 
and the hyena ran side by side with the wolf-dog and the lithe Abyssinian 

1 For the yearly value of tho ancient fisheries, see Herodotus, ii. 140 (cf. iii. 01); Diodorus, 
i 52. On the system of farm routs in uso at tho beginning of tlio century, cf. Michaud, Corre- 

?l>midanc6 Orient , vol. vi. letter lf>G ; and Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. ii. 

l‘i>. 124-12G. 

‘ teolatod figure from a great fishing scone in tho tomb of Khnumhotpfi at Hen i- Hasan ; drawn. 

V Fauchor-tyidin after Rosellini, Monuments Chili , pi. xxv. 1. 

a Drawn by Fauchor-Gudiu, from squeezes from the tomb of Ti. 
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gipy hound, scented and letneved ioi tlieit m.w>tcr the* prey which he had 
pierced with hn> .mows. 1 * 3 4 At times a liuntoi, letuining with the dead body of 



IHN11N IN III! M\T Ills IN OIMIUN \M> 1 1 M IV* A fill 1 I >1 IMl s 3 

the mothoi, would bo followed by one ot hei >011112;, 01 i gi/ lb , but slightly 
wound* d, would lx tikeu to the ullage and healed ul its bunt bucli annn il , 



«I MINI IN IIIJ IP 1 HI 1 II, II N, AND OIU Til KID Will! *11 OWN 1 


by daily contact with 1 n, wcie ^laduallv t inn d, and ioi mud about his 
dwelling a moth y flock, * , t putlj bn lus phasuio and mostly l«n his prolif, 
and becoming m < isr ot n'K^fv a icidy stock ot provisions . 1 Lffoits 

1 On r^vptini il N, bet lit iiiim Vnnti It Ltttlt \d i pp 107 202 Ti Tin imam / " 
Ammiuc twjloyfs pn Itiunuaib I /i/y h n %a la d t s e ft tit qu nr m Piomuir* CuduaUou^ \ >1 
1 P t , ct s<q Bum, Iht labht <J \ntfiii IT m the ha it It n s of tlir front tij of Btltht d 
Arih tolopj, vl i\ pp 172 1 IS. 

- if mb ol li Dim n by b ui hoi (Win, Horn T)i mu hi n, bsnUatt, \ol n pi x 

3 Drum by rauc lit r (oulm, Ik m i p untm it B m H ism F n mi s, ])rnl m, n 1 iG 

4 Jn the same w u before the advent t T m pcaiu,tlu hilf uvihretl tribe sd \oith AriwncflUHed 
to kt<p about then huts whole flocks of ihfl rent anminls wludi were 1 line, but not*dumosti( M itc<l 
(1 iruni, Aultnrg sdirhlt dei Vemrhh il ,\ cl i pp 4b! Is >) 


T 1 IE LASSO AND TUL 110 LA. 


Ipf# fchoiofoio made* to enlaige this floek, and the wish to piocuie amnnls 
\/Hlu nt seriously injuring them, caused the l^yptnn^ to use the net loi bads 
axA iho lasso and tlie hold loi 
^ipn'iupeds, 1 — weapons less biutal n 

the anew and the javelin \ W T\\ 

loh ftas made b y t,lcm of I JJyJ 

& 'nglo lounded stone, att iched JL // \ jl / _Jf\\ 

4^ a stiap about five jaids in |y f 

length The stone onto tluown, j ( \ ~ m T\ V \ 

the eoid twisted lound the legs, // \ \ \ * /r ]/vi 

i u//le, or neck ol the aninnl Jf 3 1 / Y^v / 1 /3 r ) «rd 

mi sued, and by thr attachment 

* 1 \( K I ROM III] nil 11 ILUIH1 \ 1 

thus mult the piusiui, using ill 

Jus stungtli, wis nnbkd to bung the heist clown lull stnnghd. Die lasso 
Ins no stone itt u lie l to it, but i noose picpaud be Ion hind, and tin skill of 
th huntu consists in t hi owing it lound the mrkof his r rwfj| 

\n tun while miming r l h< \ ( night indifli i nil), without p 'V . . * ffj 

c 1 tmction ol si/i oi kind, ill [ 


WA j 


IKK I ROM III] IML (l I L \1(H 1 l 
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* i »kjVi 
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tl it chime, bioiuht within * k * if JMWWj; 

th ii i^wli. ^f\u i] ill) o1hm» 

1 ulir% mil t li^ii nnmlni-> IjL^rj 
no leekourd by ImnditdH 

CAT IlIN \\IM\I AM 1 11 1 11 I I C 1 

on tin lnouunicnts <>t tho 

muiit < nipiie. 1 Kxpcncnee alone txnght the huntu to distinguish be twee n 


CAT IIIN \MM\I AMIU III I I l 


1 Hunting with tlu, I It is < jiihtn tly r< juc rated m th pamtuu* b tU 1 tl M n] hit ml 
I* 1 ui }i nodi Wilkm&on (If nut m on 1 t u ** it, 2 il c lit a 1 u j s? t i» ; 1 l < n 
I in 1 d it with las*. > hunt in/ ui 1 ius mi>tal o h m lx n npi i lu i 1 1 \ it lit i 1 \pt 1 -jiits (h mi w, 
I mint*, p >i2) I laic) hunting is si i in lusns l) nl a u M m 1) ah p\,i» ultit \ 1 i 
Ahi iiul p»iticulirU m th mini riusn i k tils ucs when th 1 mg is sui [o^idtob c 4 tan 
e lullot tho north >r t nth, previm*' t otlirin^ it t tin ^dOUium 17 / 1 , a 1 1 ]1 » ) 
1 f Uh kinm l) li md lis»o lmuti i^,d Me iiko \(Us 1 1 j nt I / «/, t uid 9 , in fli h 

* 1 Qtiofllt llOhtal tr f znlojical So ie f y t is )0 'll, \ 1 \u pp 10 tn l 1 2 > 

Diiwn hy I anclicr Gudin lmm 1 bu»ulut of Pf llili jl | d (Dniuiiis /? Itth, m\ 1 
jl i\) Th dogs 011 tho uppi 1 kill aio <* nj noul t\po, th >se « n the 1 wu u \Utsini m^rc > 

1 1 lb 

Pi iwn hy Panther On lin, from 1 bus relict ot Ptahh >tj u (Pi mi in \, ht*uU tt \ol 1 ] 1 vi 1 ) 
' ac 110 seen two poicupiucs, Hit forum bt ot which, cmcuin^ ti in hia Ink, has sei/ d 1 -,ns 
il r 

Vs tho tombs of the ancient empire show ns numcr mi flock*, ol jci/ lln, unteloics. ml t iN 

* Ainelcr tho ciro ot shepherds Pi Lenoim uit c mclulcd tint th 1 ^Aptmni c t e ul> times 1 1 1 
‘ dec! m cjpmcsti eating b ime spun 4, now idavn ulnls to ustiuut (/n J’wnuuts Cmli^iti !■*, 

1 PI 32 j- 32 b) It is my belief thit the animals nprrbc nted wcie tamed, but u t domeatiuted. 
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those spoibs iioni which lie eould tliaw piolif, and otlicis whose wildness 
made them impossible to domestic ttc . I In subjeition of the most useful 
lands had not been finished when the la-done penod opened. Tho ass, the 
sheep, uid th< go it wen alreidy doim stic ite«l, but the pig was still out in 
the in u she s m a semi wild stile, undei tho cue of spu-ial heidsmen , 1 and 
the uhgious iit<^ puseivul the n liu mbianec ot the times in which the ox 
was so lilt 1 < limed, tint m oidei tociptmo while gi izing the umnals meded 
f 01 su utu e 01 for si mjitc i, if w is lietesm) to use the Jasso 2 

Eiuopians aie astonished to nuet nowida\s whole peoples who mike uso 

ol In lbs and plants whose flivoui and 
piopi l tn s aie mutating to us : tin se 
n < mostly so nnn\ hgicies fioni 
j<mot< ]»ast, toi example, castoi Oil, 
with which the Ikibeis mb tin ir 
limbs, md with which tho hllilun ot 
the ^ud llivoiii their luead ana 
vog< tables, was pritmeel beloie all 
otlicis hi tlie l\.\pliuis of tin Plu- 
i ioni( »igt for anointing the bodv 
and for culimn use 4 They bad begun lij c itu g lmlisi lmnnatel) t\ny 
kind of liuit which tin urnntn produud Man of these, win u tin u 
theiapeutic vntue^ hid >e< n luuned b\ <\pmui((, wire muluillj b unshed 
as aituhs ot food, and tlnn us« n stinted to medium 1 , otlicis fell info 



A S 1 MIII It I) AM Ills ITS 3 


an 1 wu t tlu ri suit of sjr it hunting t \j t liti ns in 1 in <li ht rt Chi i it U winch 1 » n nmftnt 1 roil *1 t 
torwud to suppoit Ins Uu irv miy h used \ siust him Tor in 1 m< , lh tiwn cf th ^i/tll 

nourished by its m »tli idiisiis I) nl n I *) 1 s nr l pi \r tint it \ is hr l in c phut} tl 

rfi/ lit nuy Inn bun mi lit he f ic ilun r ju t ill 4 tin in III cl ils } u i * I lir imhun 

ol lupin* fills if mini Us til n h m IJ il b rl Ii 1 it 1 Iwr n tin All in 1 Will 1 

ri\nibtits At (h hm I th n w < in i tlu\ Ji 1 nl> rn i tw > n litiry innuils is pets In 


\v( im n i r did heu Hi muinmi s ii wli I w i 
(M\ iLio (tilth tin \ i il m 1 1 i l I ih t 
1 The luti 1 it l Ur 1 ijr i i < 
mrtms Wvun ItClifiti IT ill 1 
ih V T rmim p[ 7 1 7 1) In (A It \ 
di l not rust m J }pl in pm i i v, Vt H 
1 tin p oplr then, like tin do r i ti i j 
of i hi^ht r i rdi r — i/i 11 s -i \ mu 

ivcl’uit rewons ^lvm 1> 1 ijjicrt 


mrl im bun 1 by tlic side l that imsti 
I H N » 2 j); 

Ni tiiih n 17 ) is itlubiitul l my In 1 *u il 
1 / l in 0 i i ib a I e hji jiifg th 1 em* Ml 
1 ti \ il i p »J j, rt i rj ) thin! s this mlipl'iy 
nl 1 11 e 1 1 w ijUIuyc lidi the ]>Mmipti f >1 
it mu Mnu 1 ni i» pita I it tin t ihli by mun 1 
nlw id l luu Uni', filli ii inf( con 1 1 mpf loth 
1 1 1 1 Hu I'liwiifrmth sluJjiMh JH^ypti » 
llyi ti m l Hi us, Isis h joprcaintid, down to lit 


mvtli to pic vt tli it tlu n 1 is ttc n h 
tin undi i (In li i m it i in, ml in, wli llur tilliiml r nil by her* yriuii", w'ow ot tli 
nmulit, plu d in tli t ml. uitli (In il ,< im i to warn f„ r him the iroticlion of tho g <t li no 
(Mini i no t (»utd du 1 1 ihur \ Jl Nj Km) 

* Maui in , 11 ,,/fci (v»l . pi is / , ) lo , 1LU nt tli nm.n.l fnnn ending tho l.*, int 
tn aping tlunn^ th ‘■unlit , ,ts n lit Inn 1 f ml „«< list mil to its left boin 

» Ilriftiib) 1 mi'll r t.udin Irom i punting m i 1 hcbm tomb of the IVUf* dyn i,ly 
I lmo often be. .. oblige 1. f.oiu i ihtm , mIh n dining mil, tlu, mt.v. agents apporatc 1 by tho 
nropcau pone*. in ITppu I ,spt tn , it «.I.d, mil maummu sauua flavouied w.O. castor oil. 
tlu t istt w IB not BO disijjriL iblt is nn^ht be it lirst im igim d 
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1> > 

disuse, and only leappeaied at sacnhocs, 01 at funual feasts, so\enl \ xiutas 
continue to bo eaten to the present time— -the acid fiuits of tb< nalxci and 
ol the caiob tiee, the abtnngeuit figs of the sycimoie, the insipid pulp of tin 
dom-pilm, hcsulcs those which aic pleasant to tmi Western ptlitcs, such as the. 



iMimcumml the ait ot nuking wine flora it w is known ind even tin 


most im n nt inouuinenfs e nunu 1 ite 1 ) ilf a doze n 1 imous hi mds, ied 01 white 
\ telns, lupins, be ins, cluck po is, lentils, onions, fenugieck, the bimid , 1 
t c nuloukhn, the amm color isn, ( ill gu w wild in the fields, and tlu mei 

it ll supplied its quota ol nomiblung pi infs Two of the species of lotiib 

I)i iwn l > T null i (claim fi m Hit 1 ) * nj In n <h 1 1 njpi III kiii \ ui run* jl c 1 
Hi tl e w i i •» < l I p,)i t ui 1 r lie. Ph u u l s if Ilia i * ii Lmti/n/r <n m Oi 1 Kh n /#*/ 

1 1 HIS Hi I iiir kinds eft me nit il w 1 1 \ n i «,ht i(s] < < ti\c )v fr m 111 n th s nth < jsi ml 
t t the cumin fi rim i jirtii i (ill nl npist aud i p il< wm ulhr c tin tit 1 1 1 tr m 
r t otrti puli 

Ml tlesi spent 3 lm bun it mid in 11 l t nls ml uluitiiud 1\ ^in nts in lrrlnscl jfi d 
l t\— kunth Unger, Nihw< mini th (1 r n Tu Pitre 11 n mum jj 17, 10 P 1 A ■> ) 07 
l 101 10 } on 

Mu 1 uin Ihhiu* i nJ< tu I a ] Until tin iannl} of tit Al d\ i i luuiu i Iruit i 
in moh i ur< l with prnl ly Inn »nd ontaining rum 1, white. s It si id si gl tly <wnM ui 

r nt in last , indurymu jIi iiiuih (S u Su i A htun dt 11 ///< ] it 1/ l ilhtif in ll 

10 ) It iiguu 8 on iht luonuint its ot Pliinonic turns (TicsrniM Jlf turn It nub, pi \v\i\ > 

t M \ol i ip JsO 0 sl 1 1 Wa\u Du Pflnn^tnm Mini H njptin u 2H 

tin lnrlouklui, f tnhotua OUUrtu *», I is i plod Wlongmg ti the Jilli c, win h is ill pj 1 
M ot k« d much (ho same as imlivef is w itli us, li il winch it w 1 ui 1 1 ms i m t it w ith pit nui 
t tin muctUge it « mtnins (b pi ^ami, J itiuf ion rfe / J </y pU pir Aid 1 Ihhi ip U 1"' 10 1 ) 
it n tin siys it wns edihritet loi its litUmcm (Utah tut Pht f , ui 7) 1 U 1 « 1 hI t 

' 1 m tlu^Gruk town ot Vlevmdiu (Puny, II N , wi 15, 2) 

M f f >lu u,ii. Arum ttlomut L , n mint i noil in Pliny (H A \i\ win ll») u» »g the 

1 1 i < t Lgypt the root, cooked m w itir, is still eaten it the \ usuit d\\ 
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which grew in the Nile, the white and the blue, have seed-vessels similar to 
those of the poppy : the capsules contain small grains of the size of millet- 
.seed. The fruit of the pink lotus “grows on a different stalk from that of the 
flower, and springs directly from the root; it resembles a honeycomb in form,” 
or, to take a more prosaic simile, the rose of a watering-pot. The upper part has 
twenty or thirty cavities, “each containing a seed as big as an olive stone, and 
pleasant to eat either fresh or dried .” 1 This is what the ancients called 
the bean of Egypt .' 2 “The yearly shoots of the papyrus aTe also gathered. 
After pulling them up in the marshes, the points are cat off and rejected, tlio 
part remaining being about a cubit in length. It is eaten as a delicacy and 
is sold in the markets, but those who are fastidious partake of it only aftej 
baking .” 3 Twenty different kinds of grain and fruits, prepared by crushing 
between two stones, arc kneaded and baked to furnish cakes or broad ; these 
are often mentioned in the texts as cakes of nabcca, date cakes, and cakes ot 
figs. Lily loaves, made from the roots and seeds of the lotus, were the delight 
of the gourmand, and appear on the tables of the kings of the XIX th 
dynasty ; 4 bread and cakes made of cereals formed the habitual food of tho 
people , 6 Durrah is of African origin; it is the “grain of the South ” of the 
inscriptions . 6 On tho other hand, it is supposed that wheat and six-rowed 
barley caino from the region of the Euphrates . 7 Egypt was among the 
tirst to procure and cultivate them . 8 The soil there is so kind to man, 
that in many places no agricultural toil is required. As soon as the 

1 IlcKOUurusj, ii. 02. Tho root of two species of lotus is at ill hold it* much <»t**em by tho h.ilf- 
wivago inhabitants of Lake Menzalch, but they prefer that of tin* Nymphxn CUriifai (Savaicy, /,< fires 
tur I'Egypte, vol. i. p. 8, noto 8; Kvfjtnj <i -Dj ltle, Flora d'Egyple, in the Ih^criplion. vol. \k 
|>. 12 .")). 

* Diodorus Sicti.us, i. 10, 31; Tulomiuastus, Hist. 7 V, iv. 10; Sthaiio, x\ii. 700. 

8 Uluodotus, ii. 02. On the papyrus of Egypt in general, and on its uses, whether fw an cdihlo 
or otherwiso, uec Fit. Wusnio, l)ia P/lanzm tin MU n Ab’jypttn, pp. 71-120. 

4 Tiu, which ih the most ancient w ml for bn ad, appears in early times to huvo been used for 
every hind of paste, whether mado with trait* or grain ; tin* moro modern word agu applus t.p. eially 
to bread mudo from cereals. Tli «ly leaves u e mentioned ill the Papyrus Anastasi. , No. I, p. 1 1, 1. 1. 

* From the Ancient Empire downwards tho rations of l n workmen wuro distributed in corn 
or in loaves. The long flat loai i x m. moreover, tho principal offering brought for tin* dead ; another 
oval loaf 0 with ajar of water is the define ''native for tho idea of funeral repast bj J which 
shows that its use dates from early prehistoric tin.es in Kgypt. 

6 r Jlie Atrican origin of the common . Ji, Holms tiorghum, Ij., is admitted b\ K. de Uvndoli.k, 
Grvjine d<« planter mltiulrs, pp. 1100-307. JLui seeds hive bt cn found in tho tom hi (Luket, La Flora 
Phaimnique , p. 12, No. 20), und a representation of it in the Theban paintings (Ho . i uvi. jUunu- 
menti civih, pi. xxxvi. 2, and text, vol. i. p. 301, et seq ). I have found it mentioned under the namo 
of dirati in thn Papyrus Amstasf, No. iv., p. 13, l. 12 ; p. 17, 1. 1. 

7 Wheat, tAut, suo, is tho corn of the north of the inscriptions, Parley is iu(i, ioti, . On tli-, Asiatic 
origin of k wlicat, see E. de Candolle, Origins des plautes c ultivtfex, pp. 28.V2KS; his conclusions 
appear to mo insufficiently supported by fact. The Semitic namo of wheat is found under tho form 
hamhu in tho Pyramids (Maspeko, La Pyramids du, roi T€l\, in tho Itecueil, vol. v. p. 10). 

* Tho position which wheat and barley occupy in tho lists of offerings, provos the antiquity 
their existence in Eg>pt. Marietto found specimens of bartoy in the tombs of tho Ancient Empi: 



T71E I10E AND THE PLOUGH. 


water of the Nile retires, the ground is sown without previous piepaiation, 

ind tho gram, falling straight into the 

mud, glows as vigorously as in tho best- ^ V 

ploughed furrows. 1 Wheie tho eaith is | 

haul it is neeessaiy to break it up, but tho | \ nHL A iJ 

xtreme simplicity of tho instruments with | 

which this was done shows wlmt a ieeblo IW^ai^ nH 

usistanco it offered. For a long time the Lg!U 

hoe sufficed. It was composed either of a | i*# 1 I / W^k 
huge stone tn*d to a wooden handle, jff W 8 

or was made of two pneos of wood of AteJffl fca.. ., - 
unequal length, united at one of tin u mi nmmu.;r J 

>‘\tn initios, and held togethei tow aids the 

w ddlo b> a slack toul the plough, when fiist invented, was but a slightly 
fcnlaigtd hoe, diawn by o\on 1 Tiio cultivation of ceieals, once established 
pu the banks ol the !sile, ^ ^ 

pmrr;:; SO? 

fl-nt ill (Kc: hunting, fish- JJ jk * A* f ft S^' sjjT*', 

ing llir jiaring of tattle, j j j ^ ^ 

leujued but i sKonduy 

]lne com] uicd with agn- j 0| aJPg J|| . > 

< uitm ( , and Fg\pt became, ''S§L 

tl& which she still it mains, rTKsmAvfA^; ' 
i \ast gianu\ of wheat g % / \ 1 / V» W * * 

I In pait oi the \ alley gfrv ■■ r . ... >■ ■ i. T^MLngi - gg ■ , 

“iM culinattd wa* fiom (libel ri nnlNU 

^ I d< h to the xpt x ol the 

1* It \ lie tween the Libyan and Aiabian langfs it pit suits a "lightly 

v IliiUi (sui^rivPtdAr S<tm nr It* ugtts df u duu\ del \nutniu 1 wilt dun tan* um 
n ,u du mufci <1 Itoulai , m tin. LulUim tie l In titut ] qijpUcn 2nd suub, \ 1 \ j 4) 
i 1 Si (oitAK*, VfninirruudLMUbiiltnr l fnduntri *tU ionmn ( hVJ fi/[t in the Pi iijtwi 
Hup!, \ol win p jAp|||p^ 

* ii ’Mom an, Unique p % 

i is i In t from f^PtoiW ot ii, drawn by 1 uulu r fUmlin fiom a pli in^uph b\ J nl 
1 * ii llty 

t s la/ (IiotUs d Jhltthi/ia, in the Dtscripfun de VNjijpU, ud m p 10 » "M A"i l i Hu Its 
iti nms t *ol n pj> ss 71 

Bisnlitf from tho tomb ol Ti; diawn by I aiclnr-Gudiii, from a phobyriph lj 1 mil 
h Hiy 

j J ll,H " ttS the tradition of all the ancients llciodotua rc 1 \ti d that, at ( or line: to th 1 pti in*, 

' ^ ,(J ‘ °f ElOpt, with tho exception of th< Ihcbin noinc, was a \ i*.t swamp pr \ ious to Hi timo 
n a(lirioi)OiLs,ii 4) Anstoth (Meteor oh>g,i xi\ )add& that Hu, llul S,», the Miditui un,ui f 
11 lJC , 1 n °w occupied by the Delta formed one sci 
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convex surface, furrowed lengthways by a depression, in tho bottom of which 
tho Nile is gathered and enclosed when the iuundation is over. In the 
summer, as soon as tin* river had risen higher than the top of its banks, the 
water rushed by the force of gravity towards the lower lands, hollowing in its 
course long channels, some of which never completely dried up, even when 
the Nile reached its lowest level . 1 Cultivation was easy in the neighbourhood 
of theso natural reservoirs, hut evorywhero else the movements of the river 
were rather injurious tlnn advantageous to man. The inundation scarcely 
ever covered the higher ground in the valley, which therefore remained unpro- 
ductive; it flowed rapidly over the lands of medium elevation, and moved so 
sluggishly in the hollows that they became weedy and stagnant pools . 2 In 
any year the portion not watered by the river was invaded by tho sand : fron 
the lush vegetation of a hot country, there was but one stop to absolute aridity. 
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At the present day an ingeniously established system of irrigation allows tjje 
agrieultmist to direct and distribute the overflow according to his needi 
From (rebel Ain to the sea, the Nile and its principal branches are borderoij 
by long dykes, which closely follow tho windings of the river and furn||fl| 
sufficiently stable embankments. Numerous canals lead off to right 
left, directed more or less obliquely towards tho confines of tho valley; they 
arc divided at intervals by fresh dykes, starting at tho one side fiom the 
river, and ending on tin othor either at tho JJahr Yusuf or at the rising of tin 
desert. Some of these dykes protect one district only, and cousiat morels 
of a bank of earth ; others command a large extent of territory, and a breach 
in them would entail tho ruin of an entire province. These latter are 
times like real ramparts, made of crude brick carefully cemented; a few, 
as at Qosheish, have a core of bewu stones, which later generations luuc 
covered with musses of brickwork J and strengthened with constantly renewed 
buttresses of earth. They wind across the plain with many unexpected and 
apparently aimless tu..s; on el >soi examination, however, it may be seen 
that this irregularity * not to be attributed to ignorance oiyjaprico. Experience 
had taught the Egyptians tin 1 art ot picking out, upon the mraost imperceptible 
relief of the soil, the c.isiosr ones to use against Jjb# inundation : of these the) 
have followed carefully the si. cities, and if the tin* dykes appears 

mnfuraflb] 


singular, it is to lie ascribed to the natural con 


>n of the ground. 


Subsidiary embankments thrown up between the principal ones, and parallel 


1 Tho whol6 description of the damage which can he done by the Nil« in places where the 
inundation is not regulated, is borrowed from Lin ant i»l lin j.hFovnx, Mtmoire snr Us prinvlpauj 
travaux iTutilitf publique, p. 3 

8 This physical conliguration of tin- eoimtiy explains the t Alienee ut n viry wuly date or those 
gigantic soipruU which T ha\o nlieuly mentioned ; of p as, » n i,. 5, of this Hintary. 
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to the Nile, separate the higher ground bordering the river from tho low 
lands on the confines of the valley; they divide the larger basins into "mallei' 
divisions of varying area, in which the irrigation is regulated by means of 
special trenches. 1 * * * * * * As long as the Nile is falling, the dwellers on its hank" 
leave their canals in free communication with it; but they dam them up 
towards the end of tho winter, just before the return of the inundation, and 
do not reopen them till early in August, when the new Hood is at its height. 
The waters then flowing in by the trenches are arrested by the nearest trans- 
verse dyke and spread over tho fields. When they have stood there long 
enough to saturate the ground, the dyke is pierced, and they pour into the 
next basin until they arc* stopped by a second dyke, which in its turn forces 
•them again to spread out on either side. This operation is renewed from 
djke to dyke, till the valley soon becomes a scries of artificial ponds, hinged 
one above another, and flowing one into another from Gebel Sihileh to the 
apr\ of the Delta. In autumn, the mouth of each diteli is dammed up anew, 
in i rdor to prevent the mass of water from flowing back into the stream. Tho 
(ians\erse dykes, which have been cut in various places, aic ahso repaired, and 
i lu* basins become completely landlocked, separated by narrow causeways. In 
nine place's, the water thus imprisoned is so "hallow1h.it it is soon absorbed 
hv tho sod; in others, it is so deep, that after it. lhe» boon kept iu for -overal 
Vicks, it is necessary to let it run off into a neighbouring depression, or straight 
into the river its-olf. 8 

History has left us no account of the viei*situd« s of the struggle in which 
lie* Egyptians were engaged with the Nile, nor of the time expended in bring- 
ing if to a successful issue. Legend attributes the idia of tho system and its 
partial working out to the god (Kiris: 8 then Menes, tin* iii^t mortal king, is 
sud to have made the dyke of Qoshcish, on which depends the prosperity of 
the Delta 1 and Middle Egypt, and the fabulous Mieris is supposed to have 
fended the blessings of the irrigation to the Fayum.' In reality, the 

1 Tho nrft precise information at mi tho arrangement of i b'l-in, or a sene** of lusau*, vt.h 
» illected tit the beginning of our eontuiy by M\riix, / kaciiptfo t gt njiaphinut </•*. prorvicis >lc Ban- 

s ‘ *•, if (t (iu i'aijo'tm , in tho Dim i ipfiun ih vol. xvi. p. (». it P 1 uiruhtiom to wh'ch 

• 11 hasbiE of I jijkt Egypt and of the Delta are subject has been well d« libel by Cm lc, Lc -Vi/, 
l ' "w/uw, V Egypt", p. JEM, ct seq. 

* 1* S. (iiKAfiD, M&noirn *wr I'AgricuOun VJmlustrU' it lit Comnirin th I'DjupU, in the Dtnnplinn 

r l gifptr, vol xvii. pp. 10 lb. For tho technieal dot nL> of the progressive tilling and emptying of 

h.ihinu, mo ugaiu Cullu, Lo Mil, h Soudan, VL'gypte , pp 323-KKK. 

1)iod. Sici i.rs, i. IP, who borrowed this information from the hymns of tho Alexandrine pi noil. 

1 J'* 1 n^kn, Egypt's Place in Universal History , »ol. ii. p 41, inUrpretmg a passi«o of Herodotus 

‘d), thinks that it was tho dyke of <ioBheish, the coin-t ruction ot which the Kgvptiaus attributed 

1 Mines. 

Hjsuoinyrvs, ii. 150, 140, whom it is useless to seek to identify on actual I’haraoh with 
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regulation of tho inundation and tlio making of cultivable land aro tho work 
of unrecorded generations who peopled the valley. The kings of the historic 
peiiod had only to maintain and develop certain points of what had already 
been done, and Upper Egypt is to this day chequered by the network of 
waterways with which its earliest inhabitants covered it. The work must 
have begun simultaneously at several points, without previous agreement, 
and, as it wcri, instinctively. A dyke protecting a village, a canal draining 
or wateiing some small province, demanded the efforts of but tow indi- 
viduals; then the dykes would join one another, the canals would bo pro- 
longed till the) met of hois, and tho work undertaken by chance would be 
improved and would spread with the concurrence ol an over-increasing 
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population. What hupp* nod at tho end of last eentun, shows us that tho 
system grew and was developed at the expeuse of considerable quarrels and 
bloodshed. Tho inhabitants of i aeh district carried out the part of tho work 
most conducive to their own inteicst, seizing the supply of water, keeping it 
and dischaiging it at pleasure, without considering whether they worn injuring 
their neighbours by deprninir them of their supply or by Hooding them; 
hence arose perpetual * ile and fii»hiing. It became imperative that tin 
rights of the weaker si ud be le^eeted, and that the system of distribution 
should be co-ordinated, lor Mi v count) / to accept a beginning at least of social 
organization analogous to ilief which it acquired later: the Nile thus 
determine d the political ns well .. lh«‘ ph) ideal constitution ol Egypt . 2 

r Wie country was divided among communities, wdiose members were 
supposed to be descended from the same heed ()mt) and to belong to the same 

1 Bas-ielicf fiora the f oral) ol Ti ; diaw u by Ifawlici-Ginlin, flora a photograph by J£. lirugscli-Bcy. 

8 For the stile ot the irrigutiou wmeo at Hit beginning nt our century, and for the differi nets 
which aiuso bciwicn the villages o\cr the di^Uibution of tho water, and on tlio manner in which the 
hupply was cut ofl*, we J\-S. Guiaud, Mp moire but V Agriculture, V Industrie et le Comme^e de igypt* 
in tin* DrtcripHon dr Vl'J'jypte, vol. xvii. p l.*J, et seq. ; for tho present legislation, see Cuklu, Le Nil, 
le Soudan, Vflyypte, ]>p. liOS-liJ], 4Sli, tt heq. 
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faimlj (piatii 1 ): the chiefs of them were called ropditu, the guardians, or 
pistors oi the family, and in latei times the ii nime became a title applicable 
to the nobility in geneial 
I' willies combined and form* d 
pinups of vaiious impoitaiuo 
under the authonty of a h( ad 
chief — 7 opa Uu 7id 3 Theyweie, 
in fact, luieditaty lords, dis- 
ptnsing justice, lo\ymg tx\is 
in kind on then suboidin ites, 
u sci \ mg to themselves tin* 
v di tiibution of land, lead- 
ing thdi men to battle, and 
v ii idle ing to the gods J The 
It i ntuius o \ 1 1 wlneli thev 
<\ nisid .nit lion tv loimid 
in t f I ''I i>]iose bound uies 
n now, in some pi k i s, r m 
1 1 pointed out with ceitunl). 

1 i pi mi inxlity of the r l\ ie- 
11 Ii 4 occupied th< Vfiy 
'k i t ot J gjpt, win le tho 
' iib \ is wnlost, ami thceouiso 
tho Milt* most adwmtige- 
<XUsI\ disposed by natuie--i 
eounti) well suiti d to be the 
endlo oi an infan* civilization hiaut ^Siut), the capital, is built ilmost at 
tho loot ol the Libyan tango, on a stiip of luid bii<l\ a mile in width, whnii 

1 lli* w id / mtu lias 1h iu mtt rpiclt d t At Iqi^ It n b i tl hU il lr / i 

il s ocitij lsbT-StJ, x p 77) t* si nit \ the dud, ja-t ^imuti ns 1 u hih mil itid in 

*■ i \l \> is pr iposid In Maspcro (flu l s j y //i /# Jim# \ 1 u p 1 », « t bi ] ) i 1 iftt rw iris i loptt 1 

I > I iu i h t Du JU ijfptolu fit, p 291) 

Hi i IKhs La\n bun t \i ini 1 by Vlispuo (Hi/* I iy\ti ni 1 ii Pi I i-l I ml 
A iu lour le jour $ 2 >, m the htcul nj* cf th Bibb il Archt / / tf irty, IS U ) 

1 n p 111, cl 1'iiHL, m the lurueil if luiuur vil i p lil n 1, iu l / if intt Iss 
1 M 

11 < m pr(r( h ati\H w« re still cx« rcHul by tin jnii is cl tlu noimsuid r Uu Mi 1 lit md \ w 

1 t 11 ■* (Masi*ho, Ja (j ninth Imaiphon do Bun lftHsan, m tin R< t/uf, \ >1 i pp I7Msl) th \ 

1 1 *M d them Hun by tb good will ol tho r» l^mn^ hovc iu ii 

* h* * word foi tho trui which giws it j n tin to this prim ip\lity n» nfr, i if/, * tt >" 

v i process of elinun itum tint t lnvi como to iduitity it with th Pistacn Jt rth thu 1 , 

' 1 furnished tlu Kg\pti\qH with tic auntol nsm s nut it (I oi i I, fa Fhn pi i noniqu p U 

N MO) 

asm by Fiuchor-Gudin, from *i photognph h\ Dunn iris, Result it ,i 1 n pi vu 
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separates the river from tlu* hills. A canal burroun.ls it on throe sides, and makes, 

iis it \v( ro, a natural ditch 
about its walls; during the 
inundation it is connected 
with the mainland only hy 
nar row causeways — shaded 
with mimosas— and looking 
like a raft of verdure aground 
in the current. 1 The site 
is as happy us it is pictur- 
esque ; not only does the 
town command the two arm* 
of the river, opening or 
closing the watciway at 
will, but from time imme- 
morial the most frequented 
of the* routes into Central 
Alriea lias terminated at it* 
gatis, biinging to it tin 
commeiee of the Soudan 
It held sway, at the out- 
set, over both hanks, fmm 
range to range 1 , noithward 
as far as Dejrnt, where 
the true Jiahr Yusuf leaves 
the Nile, and southward to 
the neighbourhood of Oebel 
Sheikh Ilaiidi. The extent 
and original number of the 
o*her principalities is 4iot so 
easily determined. The most 
important, to the north of 
Hint, were those of the Hare 
and fho Oleander. The principality of tho TIaro never reached the dimen- 
sions of that ol its neighbour the Terebinth, but its chief town was 
whose antiquity was so remote, that a universally accepted tradition nude 
it the sceno oi the most important acts of creation.- That of the Oleander, 

1 Bomber's drawing icpioduetd on p 25, .ind tak«n fiorn .i photograph by Benjo, gives most 
faithfully the aspect pie* tateil by the pi un and the modern town of Siout during the inundation. 

* Klimuuu, the present Abhmum in, is the Ilrnuopolis of the Greeks, the town of the god Thot 
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on the contrary, was even largor than that of the Terebinth, and from 
Jlininsfi, its chief governor ruled alike over the marshes of the Fayum and 

the plains of Beni-Suef . 1 . h 

To the south, Apu outlie } .. 

right bank governed a 

di^tiiot so closely shut in ? hf^J,a^n 

between a bend of the 

ISulo and two spurs of \A lJVO 

the range, that its limits /w* - *. „ „ T 

have never varied much r/ * ^ ^ ' ( 

■dnee ancient times. Its 

frViTi. 

inhabitants were divided durC . /* ~rU, {/. t ‘ fit J f ) I I 

rfu'r / Wfyt* (lufi’jun. T/iui) 

in llieir employment be- tn u, &**/',, » v, ** tidbit***) 

„ ‘ ' ' (VnA* &•**) 

tween we.ning uud the , Wo * c ' v ° r ,h F\ 

~ V t fum l t t i\ d fu WfXftnu&u/ iJu /r A t/ 

culture of cereals. F rom 1 Ah,t '* V V 1 ( <j * 7l, “ /r 

~KtU,\n^(od / * 4 j - .((/ »*^ 7 . „ 

cm ly times the* possessed ' 

the privilege of lu.msh- 

,ng clothing to a large \^J^K ,fyr*f ' 

part of ilgypt, and their ^ 

looms, at the pio.sent day, J - M, 

-till make those cheeked * * 

or Stuped - inelayalis " . 

which the fellah women T" 

. NOIMES * fyhuAi 

wear over their Jong blue , of - N„j* * 

tunic- ■* Heyoml Apu, | UPPmjoYPT | 

Thmifc, the (iirgeh of the s i* .f . '; r ' 

Ai.ll*, situate on both 

hoiks of the river, rivalled 1 ,hm,h “ ^ 

hhmunu in antiquity and Siul in wealth: its plains still produce tin* 
richest hdi vests ami feed the most numerous henls of sheep and oxen in 
die Said. As wo approach thu cataract, information becomes scarcer. Qftbti 
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I'or Iho K L o?iajihy of tin lumio ti tl«» lL*it, of wlucli it id tin oapitil. v u. MA^rFKO, Aoft* >iu 
nr h jour, § 10 , m the Vroreedxnq s of the BibUftil AtchAulejiuil & witty, lb 01 -l)‘J, vol m\ pp. 
I '7 ‘JUl. 

1 lliu in t>a is the JFeracleopol ' Magna, ot the Greek*, the proHcnt Ilen-issicli, cftlldl nlso Ahnnb-i l- 
‘hmh, Tho Kpyptum word for the trie winch ^i>td ltd name to tlua pnncipihty, i* Nvi.ii 
1 »' MicurN, C?*chichte Jtyjptt ns, pp 200 , 210 ). Lout has shown tli it thid tree, Xth it. 13 tlu ulcandi i 
( 'u r I'nthrc Nlrou dee (tin ini* 1 qyptiens, in tho lltcued dt Tran tux, \ol. xv. p. 102 ) 

‘ Apft was tho Panopolia or Clu minis of tho GrcekM, tho tow n of tho god Mm or ith\ phalhe Khimu 
TJictionnaire gfotjraphiquc , pp. s* 575 , 13 H 0 ). Its manuf ieturcd ot hn.u are nuntioncil by 
nh) (xvii. ip, 813 ); the majority of tho beautiful Coptic woven fabrics and embroideries which lui\o 
r<t 1 bought to Europe lately, come from tho necropolis of tin* Arib pi nod at Aph. 
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and Aunu of the Soutli, the Coptus and Hermonlhis of the Greeks, shared 
peaceably the plain occupied later on by Thebes and its temples, and Ne- 
k habit and Zobfi watched over the safety of Egypt. 1 Nek habit Boon lost its 
position as a frontier town, and that portion of Nubia lying between Gebel 
Silsileli and the rapids of fc5yeno formed a kind of border province, of which 
NubitrQmbos was the principal sanctuary and Abu-Elephantine the fortress: 2 * 
beyond this were the barbarians, and those inaccessible regions whence the 
Nile descended upon our earth. 

The organization of tho Delta, it would appear, was more slowly brought 
about. It must have greatly resembled that of tho lowlands of Equatorial 
Africa, towards the coniluc nee of the Uahr cl Abiad and tho 13ahr el Ghazal. 
Great tracts of mud, difficult to describe as either solid or liquid, marshes* 
dotted hero and there with sandy islets, bristling with papyrus reeds, water-lilies, 
aud enormous plants through which the arms of the Nile sluggishly pushed 
their e\er-shifting course, low-1) ing wastes intersected with streams and pools, 
unfit for cultivation and scarcely available for pasturing cattle. 8 Tho popula- 
tion *.f such districts, engaged in a ceaseless struggle with nature, always 
preserved 1 datively ruder manners, and a more rugged and savage character, 
impatient of all authority. The conquest of this region began from tho outer 
edge only. A lew principalities were established at the apex of the Delta in 
localities where the soil had earliest been won from the river. It appears that 
one of these divisions embraced the country south of and between the bifurca- 
tion of tho Nile : Aunu of the North, tho Heliopolis of the Greeks, w r as its capital. 
In very early times the principality was divided, and formed three new states, 
independent of each other. Those of Aunu and the Haunch were opposite to 
each other, the first on the Arabian, the latter on the Libyan bank of the Nile*. 
The district of the White Wall marched with that of the Haunch on the 
north, and on the south toucl 'd the territory of the Oleander. Further 
clown tho river, between the more* important branches, tho governors of Sai’s_ 
and of llubastis, of At hr ibis and of Disiris, shar'd among themselves the 
primitive Delta. 4 Two flunk r provinces of unequal size, the Arabian on 


1 NCtkl aljit, Nckhubit, tho j»liio . « of wine*' waa that cornctly read by E. do Rouge 

(Couth profess^ au College de France , I860), ia el-i\ ib, tho Eilithyia of the Greek* (BiiCGbon, Biction- 
nairc G&grajiltique, pj». 351-5511), and Znbfl, I'd I ft, Apollinopolis Magna (Bnuoscu, Bietamnuire 
Gfngraphiquo, pp. 021, 022). 

2 Tho nomn of Elephantine was called Khnntit, «lie advanced, tho point of Egypt (Luimus, lf>r 
Bogen in dir llinoghjphik , in the 'AiUthrift, 1872, pp. bti-SS; cf. IiKnoaui, Die BiUmhen niche* 
Jahre der Jlungersnoth, p. 26, et Hi q.). 

* All tho features of this description are t ikcn from notes of my travels; it is tho aspoct presented 
in those districts of tho Bella where tho artificial regulation of tho wat^r has completely disappeared 
owing to the inveterate negligence of the cential government. 

4 See p. 4 of this volume for the description of this primitive Delta. 
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the east in the AVady Tumilat, and the Libyan on the west to the south of Lake 
Mareotis, defended the approaches of the country from the attacks of Asiatic 
Uedawins and of African nomads. The marshes of the interior and the dunes 
of the littoral, wore not conducive to the development of any great industry or 
civilization. They only comprised tracts of thinly populated country, like the 
principalities of the Harpoon and of the Cow, and others whose limits varied 
from century to century with the changing course of the river. The work of 



rendifeuag the marshes salubrious and of digging canals, which had been so 
in the .Nile Valley, was loss efficacious in the Delia, and proceeded 
amre slowly. Here the e mbankments were not supported by a mountain chain: 
I '.fy were continued at random across the marshes, cut at every turn to admit 
l*" 11 waters of a canal or of an arm of tin; river. The waters left their usual 
h d at the least disturbing influence, and made a fresh course for themselves 
ar!os ® coiftit'ry. If the inundation were delayed, the soft and badly drained soil 
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work of several generations was (or a long lime undone. Ike Delta of 
one epoch rarely presented the same aspect as that ol previous periods, and 
Northern Egypl never became as fully mistress of her soil as tho Egyjit of 
the south. 1 

Those lirsil prineipulities, however small they appear to us, wero yet too 
\ large to remain undivided. In those times of slow communication, the strong 
attraction which a capital exorcised over the provinces under its authority did 
not extend over a wide radius. That part of the population of tho Terebinth, 
living sufficiently near to Siut to come into tho town for a few hours in tho 
morning, returning m the ('veiling to the villages when business was done, 
would not feel any desire to withdraw from the rule of the prince who 
governed there. On the other hand, those who lived outside that restricted? 
circle were fomd to seek elsewhere some places of assembly to attend the 
administration of justice, to saeiitice in common to the national gods, and to 
exchange 1 the produce of tho Helds and of local manufactures. Those towns 
which had the good fortune to become such rallying-points naturally played 
1 he part of rivals to the capital, and their chiefs, with tho district whose 
population, so to speak, gravitated around them, tended to become indepemh nt. 
of the prince. When they succeeded in doing this, they often presenod for 
tho new state thus created, tho old name, slightly modified by the addition of 
an epithet. The primitive 1 territory of Siut was in this way dnided inlo 
three distinct communities; two, which remained faithful to the old emblem 
of the tree — the Upper Terebinth, with Siut itself in the centre, and the 
Lower Terebinth, with Kusit to the north; the third, in the soulli .and east, 
took as their totem the immoital serpent which dwelt in their mountains, and 
called themselves the Serpent Mountain, whose chief town was that of the 
Sparrow' Hawk. The territory of the Oleander produced by its dismemberment . 
the principality of the Upper O eander, that of the Lower Oleander, and that ; 
of the Knife. The territoi* of the llarpnon in the Delta divided itself into 
the Western and Eastern Harpoon. - Tne fission in most eases could not*ha\o 
been accomplished withou su ingles; but it did take place, and all the prin- 
cipalities having a domain ni ; -y conn derail e extent had to submit to it, 
however they may have striven to ml it. This parcelling out was continued 
as circumstances afforded opportunity, untit the whole of Egypt, ex ept the 

« For the geography of the DelU, nmniilt On* norhof J. i„ llmtsi , Cc^r aphis auchnne th to 
llam-Lgyptr, JLSW, m which me brought together, ditciuMd, ami careful!* co-ordinated tho in- 
formation senttend about in alphabetical order m the admirable Dictiounaire Ufajmphiinu of 
lirugseh. 

* J. 1>L Hour, i, Gtvymphie aneienne dr hi Bmsi-LgypU, pp. ;{() 5tj, 
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half desert districts about the cataract, became but an agglomeration of petty 
states nearly equal in power and population . 1 * 

The Greeks called them noraes, and wo have borrowed the word from 
them ; 3 the natives named them in several ways, the most ancient term being 
" unit,” which may be translated domain? and the most common appellation 
in recent times being “hospft,” which signifies district.* The number of the 
nomes varied considerably in the course of centuries: the hieroglyphic monu- 
ments and classical authors fixed them sometimes at thirty-six, sometimes at 
lorty, sometimes at forty-four, or even fifty. The little that wo know of 
their history, up to the present time, explains the reason of this variation, 
(^uselessly quarrelled over by the princely families who possessed them, the 
Homes were alternately humbled and exalted by civil wars, marriages, and 
conquest, which caused them continually to pass into fresh hands, either entire 
or divided. The Egyptians, whom wo are accustomed to consider a*, a people 
inspecting the established order of things, and conservative of ancient tra- 
dition, showed themselves as restless and as prone to modify or destroy the 
wo] L of the past, as the most inconstant of our modern nations. The distance 
nt time which separates them from us, and the almost complete absence of 
documents, gives them an appearance of immobilit), by which we arc liable to 
i»* unconsi iously (leeched ; when the monuments .still existing shall have been 
i.iirarth xl, their history will present the same complexity of incidents, the 
-ame agitations, the same instability, which we suspect or know to have been 
i h.iracteristic of most other Oriental nations. One thing alone remained stable 
among them in the midst of so many involutions, and which prevented them 
trum losing their individuality and from coalescing in a common unity. This 
was the belief in and the worship of one particular deity. If the little 
upit.ils of the petty states whose origin is Inst in a remote past— Edfu and 
IMiderah, JSVkliabifc and lhito, Sint, Thinis, Khmunii, Sal's, IJuhastis, 
Vthiibis- had only possessed th.it importance which resulted from the presence 


1 ti\uinpl<>* of the hiilnliviRion of :tUMi nt n omc*. uml tin* ciiuinm msi litmus .ire met with 
1 n r ait«*r pnimtin turns. \Vi* iiinl, for u\ implc, tl.i* uoiuc of thu WYsti m Haipuon iliviih‘<l uiuh i 
“«* (iieeks .mil Unmans into two ihstrn’to — that of tlu* Harp mu pi opt l, of \\lii'*h the ehuf towu was 
>i‘ti-nolh ; mid tlmt uf ICiiiufir, \ Oh 4 hi* < >i aphis of cl is?u al u-rraphiT* f . its capital (I'm iJ&‘ ». 

■ ' Itunnairt pp 1012 1020 ). 

Thu ih limtion of the wool nu .*»*, ami tUnhO paisanoH in ancient auiliois. whole it is usoil will 
• 1 'uml in .Tablokmu, Opuiruh. id. T V»’\n.u, \*»l. \ pp. If.!* 170. 

“ l’»»r the* various mt limits's of this word, boo M \ ri so, ftui /•• stn* mots Suit it Hail . m tin 
’ 'diwjHof (hr llihU<‘n\ Archa'nhnjirat Soritfy, IShO 00, \«»l \ii p *2:10, » t 
1 Ui.ii.hmi, (iettgr. fas., v*»l i. pp. 18*21; of M amt, no, Itinbs I gtptu am «, \ol. u. pp. I s * 1 t s «> 

' 1 ''i»r«l totih , which in tlw Optn* tests has icpluivd lu^pu ami iniit. M.Miitie'l originally limit. 

ci i it i», properly speaking, the territory mm kid uni end limit* d Uy th< t-teh win* h belongs t** 
0 “ «»r a yillngi*. 
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of an ambitious petty prince, or from the wealth of their inhabitant**, they 
would never have passed safe and sound through the long centuries of 
existence which they enjoyed from the opening to the close of Egyptian 
history. Eoitunc laised their chiefs, some even to the rank of rulers of the 
world, and in turn abased them : side by side with tho earthly ruler, whose 
glory was but too often eclipsed, there was enthroned in each.nome a 
divine mler, a deity, a god of the domain, “ nutir nuiti,” whoso greatness 
. never perished. The princely families might be exiled or bccomo extinct, 
the extent of tho territory might diminish or increase, the town might 
be doubled in size and population or fall in mins: the god lived on 
through all these vicissitudes, and his presence alone preseived intact tho 
rights of the state over which he reigned as soveieign. If any disaster befell* 
his woishippeis, his temple was the spot where tho survivors of the catastrophe 
rallied mound him, their religion pre\enting them trom mixing with the 
inhabitants of neighbouring towns and from becoming lost among them. The 
bin \ it on* multiplied with that extraordinary rapidity which is the elia- 
lactcrislie of tho Egyptian fellah, and a few years of peace sufficed to repair 
losses which apparently were ii reparable. Local religion was the tic which 
bound together those diveis dements of which each pimcipaJit) was computed, 
and as long as it lemained, the noiues lemained; when it a .Hindu d, they rlis- 
appcaied with i*. 
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JHI.'IR NHSlliKi: AND NATUKK — TIIK FEUDAL GOT>3, UVI.Vii AND DEAD — TRIADS — TIIK TEMPLES 
AND PUIESTIIOOU' — mi: OjrfMO'.IONII-.S 01' THE DELTA — THE KKNEADS OK HELIOPOLIS AND 
111 l l .M(ik l i>U^ 

Multiplicity ,f the Egyptian gwls : (ht commonalty of the it s varieties, human, a winial, 
and intermediate between mat i and bend; go is of fonign origin, Indigenous gods, and the 
ontradiclon/ forms with which they wire Inrrstid in accordance with various conceptions of 
their nature. 

yiia Star-goth— The Sun-god as the Eye if the Shy ; a* a bird, as a calf and us a man : its 
harks , vnyagr S round the world , and encounters with the serpent Apopi -The Moon-god and its 
i nr mies — The Star-gods : the Haunch of the Ox, th>‘ Jtippopolamw ?, the the fire Horus- 

yinne-ts; Sothis Kir ins, and SahA Orion. 

The fin dal gods and their chi<scs. the Site-gods, the > art h -gods, the sky-yds and the sun-god , 
■ l ° Horus-jods- -The tguality of feudal gods and goddesses; their persons, alliances, and nutr- 
j: iget ; thnr children - Tin- triad ' and. their various development*. 

The. nature of the gods: the double , the. soul, (he body, death if men and gods, and their fate 
^'•-r death — The necessity for preserving the body, muinm if cat ion— Oead gods the gods <•/ the 
' 'd -The living gods , their temples and images — The gods of the people , trees, serpents, family 
bh.'hrs — r p^ e theory of prayer and sacrifice: the serrants of the temphs , the property if the. 
the sacerdotal colleges. 



( 8 » ) 

The fWmagnv'usofth* IhUo, bibu and hiiit, thin* awl Isis, KU and Ntpht/n/s—Mhopolis 
a ml its thtolotfUal schools: /hi, hi uhnUJhatnm with Ihnm hi.s dual natiw, and th nmeep- 
htni of AUhuA-Thi flilio/H/lihin Unloads: jnnnttim of tin (Sri at hunt ad That and the 
Ilnmopoldan Knm ad : i nation hi aiticuUtt uoids and hy mm atone — Diffusion oj tin 
Jhnuads. thiir tunniUivn mth tin hunt timls, th yod (ha and th yod Kn jhl- The one awl 
only yds. 
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1 1 1 11 1 nil I J It 111 „ 1 1 Ml n l 11 rn 1 — le ill « ft 1 

i 1 11 i t 11 I) Hi 1 J in a is < 1 II 1 i 1 <i i 1 I IT i | li 

r |' 1! ji ( ic flilih mini)) j ul ilIi.ioih sieuis to k fouml 
mi u ^ tli it |)i s< ul itinji^ i ii tin nif iHiit m nmiK nts 
j jri \ (' I \|t i i( tmt ^Iitki m_i\ stiilm^ i i ]\ 

\ ill i ti itum in the voiK ot 1 \ptolnjits 

■ i Inn ^ 1 1 1 ^ flu li-jun ot s nnt <hit\ immn^ 

with m imp i mu < u (tin ui i tlu ()ii\tiN i i 
f^wwf ‘h i i-s 1 a w H“hi L i i Om w nub l think th it 

'F&r Jfr tn < ii fit i \ luil In i n mhilittil lot tlu mi t 

l»nt In •I'-j ini ( (ml mi l ) 11 M suln i nt m n 
^ / y\ in*l u ini iN to '•iti t\ tin m jim n its t th n 

I / \*i "" ,h, i 

* s. 4 M/t Oi [in ti it in j: lilt 1hism\ tui nis w nl \ m 

tflT Va ^&r!r 1 ntioi il i\ m utinliilhl ol » N < \ ii n < I 

w in ii i s ilw \^[ i <1 Imt limit 1 m l ihmM 

x \ l< l I s l lls t \l t III t 111 \ st \ t 1 1 1 1 \ ll J)1 N lilt I 

til ti i i m ii ut in lii 1 1 1 1 < mm u it th 

L C thus \ l put \N h i 1 i nil il with till M| i ol tli i mi »l win 4 it 

I t t hi tin tunj 1 ot I 1) >\ li I u ti 1 1 i | 1 t n 

ti two j r i i i 1 n», i ft nl c i i \ * i t 1 uj 1 l ut i i 

II h m tin 1 nt m i Ii i f ] k ^ n cl t * lii * II Ll > n t i 

I I Ivin s li ] Ikiiu lm , is tl » dt tw n 1 \ 1 1 r 1 h ir i i 1 i r L il I 

" ll/ujutMu nib qnun, tht in l wlu it (1 1 1 ^ u / t 11 tr il jl [ II ’ ’ 

11 n Pis riiKwntul m tit tdul (Mil (In i n I l h t s * it 1 * 
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Maskhoiiit appealed by the < lulcl s ciaillo at the \< ly moment of its butli , 1 and 
Kimnit pu sided ova the naming and the nurtiue 
of the ik \vl\ bom 2 Either Rauinit, the fany god- 
lnothci, iioi Miskliomt exeueistd over natme as a 
uliole tluit soveingn autlionty which we aie accus- 
tomed to ( in si(h i the pi unary attnhute of deity 
hvti\ ot e\uv \eai was pasnod by the one 
in ( ism; tin pint’s ot women m travail, by the 
olln l, in < housing foi eicli bihy a name ol an auspi- 
( urns sound, ind one which would alteiwaids serve to 
evoioise the mllui ruts ot < vil (oitnne. JS T o sound 
weie tlnu tasks accomplished m one place than 
the) hastened to inothei, where appioaehing butli 
ihmunhd tlun pusinti and then rale From 
childbed to duld-bul they pissid, ind ll tiny 
fulfill, d the single offices m which tiny wort* re- 
counted adepts, tin pious asked nothing inon oi 
them hinds ot m)st«nous cjnoccphili haunt uu 
the Hist, in unl the Wibtein mountains com in 
tiated the whole ot the lr utivitv on one pasMh, 
numnnl ol the 1 di). They duieed and chattn.d 
rm eoni n mini \Ai?r 1 in tin East iol half an houi, t> silute the sun il 



Vfnnntid 7 1 17 oi Innm \<1 11 \ irt iv pi \si\ 2nd low j 1 xwi, id r w) is unin 
we urn t\\ i lull i ui 1 1 win it i bule> uj m his lieuel Jli is iiicnti i c 1 m th II /inn t tin \/7i 
(cl ] 10) il »t tlu bieiuo el ilt ml m t\\ r r three othir ti \1s of thll 1 ut pm Is 'Jhe * il h h 
"\<i/ 1 17, €. i An/ / to win in re. In n is h u i 1 1< in 1 is elupli 1 (Hi un 1 1 t r, 1 1 Ihn yly, I in 

\\ \i\ In n , Dtnl , i\ ,2 J ) i Mitin n h )lliit t \n\ n ]1 l\i ) i i 1 1 ul drt sa ia t bl e it 

ol e »in (J \\/ )M Dui ntmodi Mil I (, |ij> sO si), is m +]ie lllusti ill n 

Ibis ilil ss win sc n mu i \j ii sbi s ml n Inst f rm jiis n in s tit hr id or htone eoiwli thi 

clnlil 1 1 il e l dun ujenwlidiw mc.ii 1 1 1 iluui 1 rweil Hi ri lu , ismth tun s siiluliu le d into two 
ii I ur si i n 1 «li\ in ill* s OWi ii nr htnht / , \ul i\ jl Iwiv «, u Ip ^ssd theti\t)< Sin 
is n uitionc 1 »li with Shut him, 1 \ mil lutlhn , (Mi n i o, 7 hid ■, J ,y, tuning \i I l 
p -7) Tin put ot t ur> r dm th t th u 1 1 t lie w I un duld ih nidi itulintl pissi* it 

tin Ih t n l’aji/nm f^iviiip, i d fi» 1 it emit i tie lirtliH f time hin„s ot 1h 1iftii*ilyn i 

(1 i-uxN, Die Van Inn dis J ipp I , » ,i, pi i , utilut u, rt Masiu i, / stmt s pupultnr 
d v hp,pU. Amtim 2nd edit , ] t si Pi u / , W ii (I h Ink , Vi 1 i \ p S j Micmipre 

suiti I in hum mi im i I «ilt i w n n lit < id two Im* p dm sh >oH, mhu'ovti it th u 
emlBCl »n/om Jh wunrndi M t l , ta p »» n, m 1 pi i\\xi\ \ t >) 

° /.iiiuei/pKsiU^ouitlii ehUbmli t It s him 1* is n one (M \**1 1 1 o, Lett ( < nt 

pr, Miiorts, 2nd edit p 7b, note 1) lullunu in teitun (Ma iiio, / twin,] qi„fiunn iol l p 27^ 
7‘ ,s,n 11 “ " ,ol ‘ lll( dtltsi (I AN/< j Dronun di Mitohrj ,, pp 172 1,7, nnd i Is 

Kxsu.i duxix) hnutuniHsli mnp e nli 1 is , hum ,n 1„ d 1 w m m (Lu M. S Ihnh n i. 
i T V«J«icafli.,7r / i/s j 1 lu v 1 m j! xlv „i, m dpp 211,211) ii asl.em - 

he uhiI(laiMis Duj m n r, 7) j »st ii Jli I tl\ with ilu hi 1 1 oi i s ipt nt (I i isii s, Dud m , in 

pi c \\ . rssi 1, hi\\h VmifM nh i pi i Mm n in, Dmduuh col m ,1 hvv h t), ehf J- 

Also the ill ms clothe J, md w« uin^ tw » It u n plumism lurlii id (IM is j. n’ Vu SMb, Monumnt*, 
frontispiece) And u wimpli m uis isupn . nt l m the illiistialie n on p 1 >0 

YJhc.eddcs^ipnt iS.pit, l ns re lie 1 lr, lathe iiist dun, bei ol O b im, on tlu cllst Bielt ot th, 
gic it temple ot Dtndcnh l)i iwn 1,) 1 mdicr ( x ml m 
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his rising, even as others in the West hailed him on his entrance into 
night . 1 It was the duty of certain genii to open gates in Ilades, or to 
keep the paths daily traversed hy the sun . 2 These genii were always 
at their posts, never free to leave them, and possessed no other faculty 
than that of punctually fulfilling tluir appointed offices. Their existence, 
generally unperechod, was suddenly revealed at the \ciy moment when 
the specific acts of their lives were on the point ot accomplishment, 
flicse being eoniphted, the di\ initios fell hack into their state of inertia, 
and were, so to speak, reabsorbed by their functions until the m xt 
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n i-mn. 1 Seaieely visible even hj glimpses, they were not easih 
Mpicted. th>u leal hums licim* otten unknown, tlnse were approximately 
onjoet uied fiom their occupations. The character and costume ot an 
in'ii* r, or of a spi ar-man, were ascribed to such as roamed thiough ilades, 
i> pierce flic dead with airows or with javelins. Those who prowhd aiound 
iU to (Mil tlieir throats and hack them to pieces wtie r^prosi nted as 
uuvuen armed with km\es, carvers dwtif-ov else a.s Lieerator* nuht.' 
"snuo appeared in human torm, others as animals hulls or lions, ianis 01 

ni'»nke)S, sei pruts, lish, ibi^ s, hawks; others dwelt in inanimate things, 

• 

rhiHl, the fciilijut I»t \igrn ltd 111 tin* of ib ]>• (l<l, oil. \\ I (\\Ml I l’s nlilli'll, ]il \\1 

lull nr, pi \mi 1 Iff), win r«* llu» Ojiioci [ lull m pl.u iil ui tell' Ion up *n tin cl u t « <>t tin lull oil 

1 1 li iriyini, ii^hi ami It It of the r nil ’it h »l ir •! k. t i whn*h tin \ uiF« r w iship 1 . "ibti uhti »i- 

^Iami imi, h/tnlr* </< Jhjthuloqf tf d* \n1iwlann /’</f y p/if tin* \ Vo], n ]>)* lit, II *. 

Iliiwn hj F.iu< lit r-l Uulin Irom ('ham poll um’ti oopn *», in ule fiom tin. toiuhH ot Vm m H iy.a’1 

I Mi i ight is the .s/or, olio of the *'umaln ot Sit, .aid .in t\iol linen* ol tin* god with hi" "hit uni 

II hKo t.nl, Xt \t I'oints tho wr/i/, the o i ill u i , mil, liMl}, wo lu\o tin "i rpt nt lnadi 1 - •- 1 

‘ 5 hi 10a ) pining ( mplojed .u-lill nmro forcible » \priviuii than our wi id ** d« oiptnm " 1«> i \prt"" 
h * d i ]t w.w sanl of ohjiotd whoiem tin bo giim eoiui did thoniM I\ 0 ", mid wlunoo I'n > i-"U*d 
1 • r to re-ontir them iniuioili.iti ly, that thine iouns «/i» tin in, or tint tlnyir/o tin *r own t. inn 

' 1 °» Ltmh «. d,> Mythnloyie it tVAichcohgb J'ymitu «/*<$, \«»L it. pp 101. 103, 100, 12k ( to. 

H\"pi,i.o, Eludes do Mylhologie it d*Aich('oh»fii Lgyptunu *>. Y»»l. n. pp. 5U. K\ unph sit 

1 ' 1,1 T ‘d nohtt B,re incidon tally gi|gp on tin 1 walls of tho tonih ot Si ti I (la i'» 1 1 ia, Lt Lo nh<tu tb 

1 1 » in tho Memoir a dr la Miimon Framat\r, \ol. ii f> 1th part, pi. xli\ , 2ml i»»w ) 
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Mu*h as lues, 1 sist mins, staKis stuck m tho j^i omicl ; J and Libtl^ , many 
liituyul a mixed oii»m in tluir com hi nations oi human and animal forms. 
These latte 1 would be ipj»ankd bj us as mointon, 1o tho Egyptians they 
nt ip be in s, i in i pulnps th in the lost, but nemo tho loss k al, and thoir like 
might bp i h» onntc u d m tlu m i"hh mhood of r«?\pt. 4 How could men who 
lu lie m 1 llu nisi l\es siuioiiiidi I bj sphmv s and cjulfins of flesh and blood 
doubt ti it tin ip wtip bull-in nli d and Iuwh-li( ide d diwmtics with human 
busts? 'Jin c\isti Ti(*i of such pai kIomciI eu ifuios was pio\ed by much 
autlientn i stmioin , mini th m one hunlir had distinctly soon them as they 
] in aloiia tin i in 111 si pi me sol the Inn i / on, bc)ond tho heuds ot ga7elles ot 
whieh in w is in chase ; and sbepbe i Is du idod tin in lor tlioir flocks as tiulv 
. 1 ^ tin \ eli< \ U d tin lions, mill ^,11 at ii Iida* ed the de si it r , 

'IJun ,i iti »ii oi gi d", lilv< n if ions oi men, e out lined foreign e lomonls, 
the on m ol wliuh t n known to tin Ikrjptiuis themselves. Tiny kne \v 
lint II itluh, the 1 iiulcii tow, hil t d\ u up he J abode* in their hud fiom 
\et\ i n u nt times, and tin \ e died Lie i the Lul) oi LYunit, altu tin 
i i« n ol Ik i natne counti}/ UisU had tollowed lui in com so ol time 
and eliun d his sfl ni d hem mis md woi hip ilnn^ with her. lb th » 

ippe in a is i b oji ml : then ho be c tine a m ui clothed m a hop ad* 

1 11 ii tl mil 1 1 mil 1 iti 1 lli i ii \ U] [ ltili mli 0 11' lit I 
\uft S 11 i| \ji, i ,) < Hu i Hi .(Mt ill i // I i /i 1///' / i / 1/ V I ti 1 /i Li n 

\ 1 n 1 1 Jn _ i) I i u i (1 i pi if ' tl c 11 i 1 u t ] | in ' 1 1 [ i < i< ot tii In 

mi mu w if i in 1 1 u (II 1 1, flu 1 u t >t llu 1 It ^ r l 1!\ i( Uu ft u "ml 1 1 1 sl» Ii i 

in r tol i j(I i f /b*t i i i dt \hl I i m i 1 oil 2) 1 ul n mi lb, u « Tl tho an ipli in 

«ll\l u -i (U \ in o ( if d i J Mu Jiji'hv <1 1/ u ill | tlu i i oi I >r u Ci it i 

t <>ni| lit. Till linnl l in win iflnliod sp t lull it hull b i ‘ Mi / «1 i r * 1 1 ( 

1 Hi m ii , I h n, jl m\ a li m 1 "Si 1 ih\s Hi tli yr uu >u ) Ijutlb,Hi wind 1 hi 

ft ii 1 1 Id ii i 1 1 ib ll i m i » tl i 1 1 f I n i iti n hoi i tn u 1 1st if tli fr ( , w ji 

lllMldwi 111 ill 1 l N Is I l ll 1 Jl u 1 (\ Mj i l It td i h, pis ]\ on cm) 

* llu ii '1 m u ii 111 i la ih, \ 1 ii 1 1 i r, \u ii tv llu uu ( i tho \\ m hum <* i 

*■1 r it a 1 \ 11 utu i ill Ahull w i n U sli c l f il IT 1 i 

■ r lh toulv 1 1 iti , disl i ii i 1 1 tl i t uu in eh Kin 1 h t dm tr> mo tlic ojij;in 

tli Omu ti mi l nn ill \ftli i I , il n ) e l tl /« tin M , J ( tl h n do Mai i//t, £. le 
N( b7b) ill Minb 1 w t i v ih n tli/ cl i 1j nji nt t »ui c. lum is scGn ’ 

I i i (c ti\ , ( t ( < ipjf il i vm/ j i (I if l i is 1 1 u tli i ii i o oi tho t mr pildra \v i i 

«j[ *i 1 1 lli« i ilUhinnli i , t, >r i lhi w/c Ut/lnhju fit tl h htjl ft // n>l 1 1 

\ 1 ii ] » n ft ») 

4 t 1 l i ii tin r il if 1 i i i n nun il vv h In t n >h I v Mi inn / 

Mitll >1 n t d I, i t l fl l Uf i , il ) n H7, lls, J > tn 1 v< 1 n p 21 l nhl 1 

I, 111 11,1 on ^ K • iz l Hi ‘•l hi i v. . r I uliui m nstu-., h ill Miic il ( mhiii ilirns 

VrilU ll till lllCjlli C(I ( 1 Hill l fj ]\ \isi C\J )1 1 u ill in uultlic SllliO bclM to ph)SU il 

nu fil quihu s 1 Imj-jin to \ i il dithunt h i Llm lit i th >iy lus tu>\\ ' ti ilipl U' 

Will FMANS ( h i llVt d lit it rt J I ft [ J » It, 1 i) ll 1 1 ^ Il lit C. Mill Ilipor ll^ J’ V|)l )I> l* 4 ! 

4 AL Lun-H is> 111 ml in Liu les j ir > » I I ho hnti If imm ils lmiitionui in tn t» 1, h u 1 |M 
Jntn Nj)hm\( ■*, supeut he i hi lm u jli tl tl » r w th i/tmuls whuli in i ht Ijo ntoi * l 
if c il prmi ls hunting m th cl. iW(hvmi mi n, M ,m * H fs t ( 1 1 ft, pi eld It AW,i*ls cccH , 

J, i, ccM.\un lit, and \ol. u jp d, M , ll un , V m , , u It, }1 wxiu , W r irKi\^>'* 

Manners an l Customs of th I / # n f / //j h in , 2n l c lit , v 1 j, p 

On Ilifh.1, l id) <1 l*n init, li i imp it limn mto l ypt, mil the. lonli ol kn^lnp conned m 
li i with Hisii * c 1*J 1 1 1 1 Ch i pit it sipjhiudin dift , duM ,h [i Id ctbcq 
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skin, but of nti ange cuuntenanei ami ohaiirtii, i lu-lnadid 

ilwaif with high i hei k-bom s, anil a wide and op< n mouth, w hr m * hunjj an 
t iioiinuiib tongue , lu wis.it oner jovi il ind maitial, tin linud it tin dune 
and of battle. 1 In histone turns ill nit ions subju rt tied l>> tin IMi u tolls 
litiishiud some of tlnu prim ip il divinitns to tluu lomjwiois, uni tin 
! ibvm Slnhadidi was uithioncd in tin v ilky ot tin Nile , m tlu ^inu w i\ is 
the K untie Jkialu and his n t nine ot Ast ulc s, Anitis, Jh sin phs, in i h nUhus 
llusediviiu colonists find like all fom^ni is who ln\t smjit to s ttle on 
lit banks ot tin Mli they wm piomptl} asMimlati d, wmu lit, inouldi 1, 
nd made into J^iNptun duties Minify clistui.. mshahh ii m tl < ^ oi 
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< 1 1 i i r l In Jm \ c 1 I i 1 1 o h id its nh s ut i ol h s | in knur , 
nl i n li il in nu min i u is pnsintitiw ot mi ot tin 1 units i n- 
t it u 1 1 1 tin we lid, n ii n< ot tin 1 n s \\h h l ^nl iti il it ^u\ mini lit 
1 lu sKv tin i nth, tin stiis, tin sin, tin \il , w i s () m ui\ ln< itluni; 

1 flunking 1 in ilmsi liuswm d i il\ m milt st m tin hie ot tin uuiuhi 
'ii \ win wnislnppc 1 li oils tin ml ot tin ’s ilk \ to tli otlm nl tl 
\ Ii 1 nition ijml in poil inning thin siiuuij[n powu l»nt wlm tin 

i]di hi mii to limn them, to dilmt ill u ]n\ is md ittnbuti-, t > [ n 
ii ul ui/t tin n Joints, oi tin lid it i n hips tint subsist* d mum Ju m, 

'is 1411 mi m it \ w is it in i ml. I 1 « Ii ] mu ip iJils, i uh mm, luIi * it' 

i n st omi\ \illup, » in i» 1 ml npiisintid tin m dill untl\ N»nu 

1 1 n 1 i rl ’\ s » ]i 1 j lji i i y / </// 1 1 7 / / l t hi 

i t ( i i u nt hi | p II I Im> 11 ivi vii it ic 7 / j / s 1 „ (. / / ml inm > i 

NNS 7*«S 11 H il 1 Gj*lbi I hi r I * i 11 t lj til sum i\ tins 


I H 1 ll UK i I*lsU (tl VI \ l 111 ll V («l| l l 11 III 111 11 ll 1 l 1 ’ l 111 1 ] t \ 

I I ii mu < i M li i li li i j uiui in tint c t i it i u 1 t li I li Ii \1 1 ] i 1 

1*1 stimi 11 iti u ( inti put J p/jiii nn Jss j l f N >“* j 1 i l tl 1 iMi ii 

1 ^il iru m in Mwn sii l ir t < / it i it J i i n i / / \ 1 \\ 

J li Nmiti< <U inti >li l into 1 \pl I \ I u n t 1 1 1 it I n tli s M i r \ i 

/ v d inh t iji Oi until p il. 1 1 sc j ,u 1 t j ) i 1 1 I i> ’ll \i I {l & u 

( Hi ^iiy^nnuti ht Gotti m 1 ji/}t i m tl o / it 1 u t t J } f 1/ < i f t ' 

ll 7.1,721) 

ii lnwl\ lundc l mo Mtr with flown lijp J tnl i jn uitul in tli ill i ti i i u win illi l 
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was eoneidhd undu the form of a coloss il gunki, whose mate once hid tlir 


Sun ligg, and perhapb still laid it dailj. Tiom the pu icing ims when 
with Ik tongiatul ited hci, xml mnoimccd the good news to all who < md 



< if ^ 1 u Ivl 1 Otn i \< isions u |»udi iti rl tin ^ ill 1 1\ t in nt i noils 

I ill tin iithu of ^ods md min, whoso compimon w is i < ow i 1 ti_ -rji l 

I I it li i nl In uititul loimtuiuii Liu lu xd of tin d h 1st list s mt > th 

n tin lmstmoiis wituswhnh io\n tin w>ill ll >w ilong lu l spine 

*h sin ( >\(ii 1 undiwh of Ik i l>orl\ t whnli wt i ill tin him im nt, is 
j il 1 t> tin mil ilnt ml* of i nth, md lit i 1 m h_o m tin 1 mi pil im 
''I m ling it Uu tom i udiinl p nuts oi tin woild 1 

1 lie pi nut*, md tspmilh tin sun, xnnd in turn uid nituu auording 

f tile pic\ xilmg (onciptionol the lu awns 1 lu Ik r\ tlisk Uutia, h\ whnli 

*i sirtx rt m xh d hin si It to mi n, w is x hung god < ill* «1 lit is w is ih > tin 

Dnwn ly 1 in h i ItiiIui fi m i t inn tl mu turn ol < i/ n (( i but / 1/ fti n 

i ) 11 s is n t tl 1 Si lu 1 ul tli ^ l Vi i il w i It uh t lr 1 in tli t mj 1 

Iv rinl m i w is ( ill l sn i I i it is tl t t 11 iu tl \ »t Vm n \n n 
ilk iu i nth n I is m w il ini 1 ill S|| i i l t is n tir 11\ inr|rnt i tl it 

l im ot i ^ s 

J k f th lha /, ili liv n win i s « liti n \ 1 i ]1 h\i it ln \ lKim l £ > If r i 

I r in tin, lr f Jin /s of tl s / /»/ J lit l il ir I i l 7 i 1 \n | } 1 - 1 1 O tl fi 

x } 1 111 1 is 1 1 ti in nl 1 liquid 11 111 fi tl 1 i 1 u 1 1 (/ iJ tin till 

1 Ulti nnt, in th It iu il III t n Is It lift n h \ 1 mi i| l* M On th t 1 r 1 1 

u 1 ^Nptolo Tints (Bki mu h h it muni M fit l ji jp PI 17 limns Jr J<«/« l ss l s 

1 1 00) t onHuk r tli it l ho ^1411 of tl 10 *0 s mriuth usl 1 i >r writu ^ tl lsiunu it It i\ ) 

I t ) th nivth ist ribui^ 1 1 him if s s F riti 
B n < he is rnlh, 1 tho bull of \111t in th P> 1 im J t \t >f Uu is (\ 4 >-) 

* s ' il xs rc ])ilsl nt( l m 1 1 1 1 1 1 in / I unite im i h bcti l ill Uu Mtnir lei 1 U 1 n \ 1 u 

1 ll Wn 
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planet itsi If 1 2 Where the sky was regarded, as 1 Louis, Iw. foimcd the light eyo 
— — of the dh ino face: 3 4 when Uoi us oik ned 
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his eyelids in the morning, he made 
(ho dawn and day; when he closed 
them in the the dusk and 

night wen 1 tit hand. A\ lioie the^sky 
was looked upon as the incarnation of a 
goddess, ]ki was considered as her son/* 
Ins father being the t aith-god, and he 
was boil) again with evtiy new dawn, 
wealing a sidelo< k,.md with his fingei 
(o lus lips as human elnldien were con 
vcntionalh icpuscntcd. He was also 
that luminous egg, laid and hatched in 
the Hist b) the < th stial goose, lmm 
which the Mill bleaks ioitli to till 
the woild with its iias. 1 Hi \oithe- 
hfcb, bv an anomaly not umommon 
m ldigioU", the t gg did not ilwu) s 
contain tlio bamc kind ot bird , t. 
lapwing, oi a In mil, might conic out ol 
it, 0 or pahaps, m mmoiy of Honis 


1 1 hi n\ntf J ID. lrus bun mu usly oxplium 1 The commonest < 1 >moln h tint «b nving tin 

mmi (i mu i \< ib to que, to malt to h i person or a tiling, so lb it L i \uubl tbui be tlx gnat 

<>r„ tm/i l (Hii ii, in Wiikinson, Minims and Custom 2nd i lit \ >1 m p 211), th ml h r ot ill 
tilings (Jlj K "< ir, lUhjion nnd Mi/tJnl n pp Si, s 7 ) j iAl ui ( j, /s / pjpf, „ s \ f ,iznt pp ill ns) c « 
no Itii ist)hi\tluit n< twithst in U 114 iU bri\i!> Hi is n comp site woid (h a, mihn-tol ).” As 
a m itt i < I t lot, the woi 1 is simply Hi n ime r 1 tin pi in L i plied to the goil. It mcaim the sm/i, mil 
not lung m< n 

2 'Jin 1 dfu ti \ts mintiui tlx fie l linns ; mmftt l mth ih hi > u/cs (Namiit, 7/if/s nl itii* 

au my tin d* Hut m*, pi \\n 11) V. t 0 ldin ti ition oi 1 lit li^htcp ol the /od with the siiu, 

cf tho uniinpr u b ibh r\ul net cl 1 1 \ (_im as( M/ic a XI It, Hr It J opsin iui hum t eiifpii ns 
wnufiaut la dioit it la qautht ut t 7 t hi t 1 si, » p 10) and by 1 i imis ( lw limn Ohalu , 
ubir rcchts und hubs mi/on 1 fit 1 i in tin / it <] i It, lho i p 13) 

* Rovt i il p ibsugoH fioni tin l\n ii 1 li ts>r n tint tk tno tijrs wire \« ij im u nily coti'IiIm 1 
as 1 ilongin^ 1 i tlu fact ot Xu / y /, ] 10(0, and tins umoption persisu 1 to the lnM di)s 1 
Lj-i j 'mu piguiisii, JItnc<,w( must n i|iiilitllu inscriptions gc xu r*ill> ifpnsinltlw g‘ 1 

Ki is cjiuiug fc i Hi fioniNuit undti tl i n jf i lh,or i ecarabtus, mil lean <1 hii <Vtn is 
hum ui children in birn (l'api 7, lines 10, )2, GO etc.) 

4 Tlie -,0 me the vu} c\pic si ms usid in tho sen nttc nth chiptor ol thi h oi >f ti 
(Naulll’s tditiun, \ol i pi xx\ linn )S-G1, Lnibii s, lodtrnburh, pi, i*. II. 50, 51) 

- Jliawn b) llun lu r, fwm a XW l ihnisLy stdue of grem bmall in the G!/ch mi 
(M\stero, Guidt da l i*itnu 9 p 1 •, X ». 5213) r llii statue w is al o published by Mark ii , A/c na 
mints divers, pi 06 A-B, mul in the 41 bum photoqiaphuiuL du Mu&€< d< Boulaq, pi, x 

Tlio lapwing or tin huon, tlie L’gyptiun born, is gimrnllj Hie Osinan bud Tho pusibtcnco 
with whieh it ib dbsoc mtod with Heliopolis and tho go Is of that city bhows that m this also wo lnv» 
a secondary form of lta Cf. tho foira tube n by tlio sun dining tho third houi of tho diiv, as given m 
the tt\t published and cxpl un. d by J*w r s CH , Bn hapdtl dei VimandlunamCZuhehiifL 1867, p. W- 
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one of the beautiful golden spairow -hawks of Southern Lgspt. 1 A Sun- 
Hawk, homing in high JnaAon on outspiead wings, at least piesented 
a bold and poetic imago; but what can be saul tor a Sun-(\ilt? Yet it is 
undci the innocent aspect of a spotted calf, a "bucking calf of pine mouth,” 2 
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th it the Iknpti Ui'* ic pie im d to deseiibe tlu ^un-Ood when Sibu, the lathei, 
w is a bull, and ITafhor a licit i. But tlu pit\ ilciit tonccpli n was tint m 
which tin I ift‘ ot tin sui' was likened to tlu lilt ol mui, llu two duties is 
| m siflnig our the Last neuud the oil) lip >n then hands at its hntli, ]iist as 
uiidwnes rei one a now -bom < h 1 1, and i u» d toi it diiniij; the tiist houi ot 
the day and ot its lih .* It s on h ft tin m, and pic a » ded unde 1 the bell> 

1 T 1 of the lhtul % di. lwvn (\ cmiii n e lit um 1 1 Kwwn 1 2, it ] ) -ml th Kwui U 1 
'umv), <( Uictormsol til u mirni'th tluul m«l ujflitli 1 Us<Mh dn is ,ri\ n m tlu It 
pitli lml in 1 1 Tphmiul liy 111 i sui, Du Arp// 1 dn \ rru mdlu / i (/ * f lntif, lsi7, pp -h-0 
tin cilf is rcpic tided m th ti\ nf tilt It if »/ lit* Di »7(\vmlii s i lit n ]1 i\\), "hen 
t t \tM\s (lims 10, U), “I kn >w tint this t et is Il'iinnklns tlu s in in 1 th t it n n > othi i th i j 
1 'VTt n mj; St u, dulv wilntin’lli” The o\\ rismi n “ «u 7 1 1 n ill 1 } in mill 1 lb tiktn w 1 1 
1 " 1 1 ii in a ioimula prismod in the r\rnmd U vis (I n is 1 JM 

-tin twelve turins of tl o huu dining tlu twilw horns ui the di\,ti ni th culin^ of t i 1 
1 V\v Yc ir at filfu (Room mostlin, 1 djuiu pi \\\m O Pi own In F.u 1 ‘ r tnidm 
* 1 ho birth of the sun was reprt* nted in di toil at Umu ut (( li \vi n i \ V num nts pi * Mv . 

' l •nisi, Monwnenti ill CuUo , pis In, lm, ind p dU, ^ *q Ilhlh ' J)enll,u ’ 1V 



DO THE GODS OF EGYPT. 

of Nuit,” growing and strengthening from minute to minute, until at noon it had 
become a triumphant hero whose splendour is shed abroad over all. But as 
night comes on his strength forsakes him and his glory is obscured \ he is bent 
and broken down, and heavily drags himself along like an old man leaning 
upon his stick . 1 At length ho passes away beyond the horizon, plunging 
westward into the mouth of Nuit, and traversing her body by night to be born 
anew the next morning, again to tollow the paths along which he had travelled 
on the preceding day. 5 * 

A first hark, the saitit? awaited him at his birth, and carried him from 
i the Eastern to the Southern extremity of the world. Mazit* the second bark, 
received him at noon, and bore him into the land of Maim, which is at 
the entrance into Hades ; other barks, with which we are less familiar, con-*’ 
voyed him by night, from his setting until his rising at morn . 5 Sometimes 
Im was .supposed to enter the barks alone, and then they were magic and 
self-directed, Inning neither oars, nor sails, nor helm.® Sometimes they wero 
i equipped with a full crew, like that of an Egyptian boat— a pilot at the 
prow to take soundings in the channel and forecast the wind, a pilot astern 
to steer, a quartermaster in the midst to transmit the orders of the pilot 
at the prow to the pilot at the stern, and half a dozen sailors to handle 
poles or oars . 7 Peacefully the hark glided along the celestial river amid the 
acclamations of the gods who dwelt upon its shores. l>ut, occasionally, Apopi 
a gigantic serpent, like that which hides within the earthly Nile and devours 
its hanks, came forth from the depth of the waters and arose in the path of 
the go(l. fl As soon as they caught sight of it in the distance, the crew flow to 

pi. CO, a, c, d), and in a more abridged form »»n the sarcophagus of one of the rams of Mention, 
now in tho Uiz< li Museum (M xhilttk, Monuments diet rs, pi. lxvi., and Ttxlc, pp. IS, 1 1). 

1 The growth and decadence of the forms of the sun uro clearly marked in the scene tird pub- 
lished by 11m Uscu {Die Kapittl dor Vi ncandlungin, in the /• itschrift, 1807, pp. 21-20, and plite; 
'Hiemurus Inscriptwnum Mjyptincaru » , pp. 55-53), taken from the coffin of KlisLf in the Gizeh 
Museum; and from two seem s, of which the one is at D< nderali (Dt script ion de VEgypte, Ant, vnl. iv. 
pis. 16 lit), thu other in the Hull <1 e IV. w Y w :t » EdfQ (Giiawolliov, Monummts, pi. cx\iii , et 
hoq. ; ItocHKMoXTi rx, Edjou, in tf’< Memoir* a dc h Miction <hi C'*re, vol. ix. pi xxxiii. e). 

* Masveko, Ltndis dr Mythoh ,ic 1 t d* 1 rchti ’• gir Egypt it nnri, vol. li. p. 218, note 2. 

3 Its lim'd ancient name was ft tit , 1. 222; /’ pi I., 11. 570, «70, etc..). Barohni ( Diction - 

miire Hie i ugly ptu\ pic, pp. 1327, 132S) t'-.d d« U rmhied the precedence of the S.tklil and Mfizit bouts. 

4 Tn thu oldest texts it is Mdnzu , wun an interpolated msal (Tt/.i, 11. 222, 223, 341, etc.). 

4 Jn the forum l.o of the Look of Knov 1 of which in in Jin dm, thu dead sun remains in tho 
bark Saktit during part of the night, and it i„ mdy to traverse tho fourth and littli hours that he 
changju into unothi r (Masim iu», Etudes dt Mythology ft d' Ai rheologic Egypt iennes, vol, ii. |> C3, et seg ). 

feuch is tho b.irk of tho sun in the other world. Although currying u coin pie to cr« w of gods, 
yet for tho most purl it progress h at irs own will, and without the lr In lp. Tho bark containing the 
•nun alone is reprinted in many vignefl. s of the Honk of the I had (Nwili.e’s edition, pi. xxv , 1m, 
Ag, pi. oxm., /V, cxxviii., l\t, exlv ), and at the head of many bteho. 

7 MAscauo, Etudes de Mythologic it d' A ideologic Egypt ic ones , vol. ii. pp. 38, 33. 

* In Upper Egypt tin re is a widespread belief in tl.o existence of u monstrous serpent, who 
dwells at the bottom of llio river, and is the genius of tho Nile. It is he who brings about those falls 
of earth ( hatahit ) at the decline oi the inundation which often destroy tho banka and eat whole 
tiolds. At such times, offerings of durrah, fowls, und datos are made to him, that his hunger may bo 
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arms, and entered upon tho struggle against him with prayers and spear-thrusts. 
Men in their cities saw the sun faint and fail, and sought to succour him in 
his distress; they cried aloud, they were beside themselves with excitement, 
beating their breasts, sounding their instruments of music, and striking with 
all their strength upon every metal vase or utensil in their possession, that 
their clamour might rise to heaven and terrify tho monster. After a time 
of anguish, lift emerged from the darkness and again went on his way, while 
Apopi sank back into the abyss, 1 paralysed by tho magic of tho gods, and 
pierced with many a wound. Apart from these temporary eclipses, which 
no one could foretell, tho Sun-King steadily followed his course round tho 
world, according to laws which even his will could not change. Day after day 
4io made his oblique ascent from east to south, thence to descend obliquely 
towards the west. During the summer months the obliquity of his course 
diminished, and lie came closer to Egypt; during the winter it increased, and 
In* went farther away. This double 1 movement recurred with such regularity 
liom equinox to solstice, and from solstice to equinox, that the day of the 
god’s departure and tho day of his return could be confidently predicted. 
The Egyptians explained this phenomenon according to their conceptions of 
1 ho nature of the world. The solar bark always kept close to that bank of J 
the cel"-ti.il liver which was nearest to men; and when the river overflowed 
at the annual inundation, the sun was carried along with it outside tho 
regular bed of the stream, and brought yet closer to Egypt. As tho inun-‘ 
i hit ion abated, the bark descended and receded, its greatest distance from earth j' 
corresponding with tho lowest level of the waters. It was again brought;, 
hack to us by the* rising strength of the next flood ; and, as this phenomenon 1 
was yearly repeated, the periodicity of the sun’s oblique movements was regarded 
u* the necessary consequence of the periodic movements of the celestial Nile. 2 

•■ppi’iiscd, unri it is not only tho untiles who givo themselves up to theso superstitions practices. Part 
‘•f the grounds In longing to tho Knrnak h *tel at Luxor having boon carried aw.iy during <li»* .tiiturnn 
»f 18M, the manager, a Greek, in *d * the customary offerings to the serpent < f tho Nile iMw’KKo, 

I tiub* Mythnlogie ct d? Arch&dogic, Egypt n tint*, vol. ii. pp. 41!!, 413). 

1 The character of Apopi and of his struggle with tho Mm was, from the tiist, excellently defined 
•'V i 'ihmi’oi mux as representing the couth cl of darkness with light (Lt ttn * d' Egypt*, ‘2nd i dit., 

I>s ’»•!, p 231, ct seij.). Occasionally, but very rarely, Apopi seems to win, an 1 his triumph over Hu 
* n nodus one explanation of a solar eclipse (Lefi'bukk, Lt* Vnu tVJlorut, p. 40. ct seq. ; Llc lu- 
ll' r, The Eclipse in Egyptian Test% in the 1'rocetding s of the Socitty of Biblical Aich.i ulnyij, 
l v ' , l s{ .>, \»>1. \iii. p. 103, it seq ). A similar explanation is common to in.my races (cf. V. 'I’ylok, 

I niuitivp Cidtnre,\n 1. i. p. 21)7, c‘ seq.). In ouo Vi ry ancient form of the Egyptian legend, the sun in 

II I* r ' •' , 'iited by a wild ass running round tho world along the sides of tho mountains that uphold the 
s ’ ,v - .«nd tlio serpent which attacks it is called Haiti {thuis, 11. 511. 513; Haul: of th Dutd t eh. \l , 

^ u edition, vol. i. pi. liv t ). 

‘ 'fhis explanation of Egyptian beliefs concerning the oblique emirfc of tho sun was proposed. 
f *\ Mi^ckro, Etudes de Nythologie et d'ArclMogie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 208-210. It is no mow 
s,l ei'i' iioryrtmoro puerile than most of tho explanations of tho same phenomenon adianced >y 
fosmogtaphers (Letkonnk, Opinions populaires >t scivntifiques des (frees sur la route oblique da 
^ 1,1 (Fuvres choinie 2nd Aeries, vol. i. pp. 330-339). 
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The same sti.am also i anal a whole ciimil ol gods, whoso e-sisteneo was 
ltvcalcd ut night only to tin* mhibitmts of cuth. At an mlcual of twelve 
horns, and in its own baik, the pale disk ol the moon -Win Auha— followed 
the disk of tin sun along the raiupaits ol the woihl 1 l he inoon, also, 
apjx uni in in iii) \ n ions toims lint, isamui boin ot Nuit ; ■ fheio, as a 
. j noa plains oi an ibis , < Is wluu . it w as t In 1. ft ej o of TIoi us,* guaulcd by 
the ibis m tMioa plains Tnkt KS.it lnd its i nemos ineess mtly upon tho 


¥ 
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it.llcll iol ll tilt ( mcndlle, lb( llippupot 11 QUS Ultl till sow IJutltWlSwIlUl It 
llic lull, about till 1 ;lh ot latli month, that the lunar pjo was in gieatcst pi l ’ 
r L lu sow tell uponitjioie itoutot the lace of heaven, mil east it,btuaium<* with 
hlood and ti ns, into tin uhstnl Nile, 6 while it was gi iduillv cxtm^uishi d 

’Jh iun i 1 1 t i i ] it i nl d lltli 1 1 f hit 1 1 is i lour wit I in his 1 irl c nliu m iho I mi 
1 tl hum disl u m tl I is in lb hiilr 1 im(I sn/ nut r h 1 Id b ft t J f n jl 

\\\MI, MWIIl) ANl lls> 1 d 111 ]> J l (til \\\1\ 1 A 1 lull’s i lltl U, J) 5S; H'lJi k l j. 

StAljnp u X 1 "•* o u\_ uati \f a i s TTCf ir\ny an Ihe 111 V^t still 111 * ( \ UUpli s «1 

t> lx. fi iiti l in tic i *r noinu mh a 1 I lih i l IhnUrih, < th u rqn luud miik Hi » 
I ubli ill ii it tlu 1 inning ft 11 i un m tho Jh i dt l tuple Ant t \ cl l ll K\iv 

> >1 n 1 1 win ) 

]L in i\ 1 c sun is i chill in in i i u £ tli limir ih k iij in lus hi il uiul pit m tl 1 it u 

l\C to Ills lin t Cl \N7)M Jh l I # , ] l \\M ,1 \\ II h sN W 111 If T* Ml l Cu t III pi 1 ll 

Ml ill ll XJW1 >, md p 170 < 111 sli III till I\rmultivt I C n is (lines 1 1,210-2 

ilu iti the i liti nsl ip Miibu in l tku li , S i u, in l Nuit, m il in *■ Ibot tin hi 111 1 

I i '"it ml Niphlhks Jri lit r m s m \ i ohm li rt 1 a *3 n I lit (f i u ii h It l 

Myll qi p 1 1 ) 

1 un is lit is tin Greer II mm i I) t nnl oi lb t »l khimmu i mtuiu 1 i siiiul d 
k\l k h w is flu mo un ill n 1 1 the in l «.n tilt muort il bj tin li i il ] in sthi 1 Un Umi 
Mill "! it s si mud it to i n tin i mu irim n\ li > npoit-j the fa t,hutisvii\b cptu in tli n ill i 

(\li n O \ Q li fi i 11 inMinii Du i I / iqnu d i lu lot m turn qr icorum \ol m p ’) s e 1 li 

ill iniu n K» tho ivmiq lnl ms lh tmAVjiKJN*, Mmntr an l Cu tm , 2nd ««hl , \ol in ll \au 1 

* Uu t<\t quoted 1 v ( li nl s i llqsius(p ss, inti 1 1 di )w thill In him is ll n ki- 
ll ins *il so pi \e tint hib 1 li e\c iB the m m 

Didkvu l»\ I mi hu Gulin, fi m tbo i tiling <1 tin. Itiiiii "heuiu On tho the ftwal 

htu*loiamts bi mi • the urn Id , iml li inm^ rn tin V i,( m the midilli , the Haunch , hu 
lepirs ntf 1 1 j thr wlulc bull , t » tin lift,S// t m I tin \mnoio haul , kuth tho Ji% md the (hat t 
Uql tlnq ihr Crotodik 

b Hit* i ids an bet fnith bnr , 1 ut dcirl) cn uj in clis e\n and c\m of tlic Book (f ih 
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and lost foi days , but its twin, the sun, or its guardian, the oynocephalus 
immediately set forth to find it and to lestoie it to Horus No sooner was it 
replaced, than it slowly recovered, and lenewed its radiance; when it wis 
well — iinuit 1 — the sow again attached and mutilated it, and the gods lescuod 
aud again 1 drived it Iheh month there was a loitnight of youth and 
ot growing ^pluidoui, lollowcd by a ioitmght’s agony and over-mere ismg 
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pdlni. It was boin to dn, md dud to he hun a.un t\uh< times m the I 
m n, and each ol tin so cycles nuasuitd a month toi the inhibit tuts ot the! 
woild. One invaiiable accident liom tunc to time dibtmh d tin. loutme ot' 
ns existence Piollting by some disti u lion ot the guaidians, the s >w *uuld\ 
v w|ljow ed it, and then it ’lght wi lit nut suddi nly, uistead oi filling giadualU . 

'1 ho 5 ?! 1 ( clipses, winch alainu d n mkind at least as mu h is did tlm^e ol the 
un^wiii seuiil) moio tliu* lnonnntin, the gods cumi tiling the monstii 
t<» eftst up tin e\e hoto* it had bun d«stio\cd. 2 Kv« p ining the lunir 
huh issuul out oi iladi s by the doi i which Ua had nv^el thiough m 
mi morning, and as it loboon tli lion /on, the stu -limps si ilteud o\ i the 
nnment appeal t d one by one, gning light lu le and theie like tin. c imp tuts 

1 it (Namli l’> edition, \ol i. pis ox\iv , c\\> , IiiMia* tdilnn, pi xln) in ' iN ^ lt 
J1 hduil nf tht fffte<i? t w the ft if* huft IS71 pp 111-1 17) icmt Iiuttli mipiU u th * 

I tu*. but thm i smplito t\pl in ition i uno lit i, un l „i\ai b\ 1 1 1 u 1 1 111 thu nr&t I ,r 1 
* w il oi| tho JUythc Ost i u n I hs Inn; tVIIoin 

1 • bt c\ itl BOiifao ot tbia i \pnssion is psiuti l uil * n p iu ti 1 
t f the Yrork ot Ln i li i r, L* b YtuxA’lloint p Id itw. i ,iui the t\|l nation of this littlo itimi 
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oi a distant aimy llowcvci many of them there might be, them wcio as 
many IndistuutiblcB— Uhmu Sol A — or Unchanging Ones — AWmA Cxlu- 
whose eh aige it was to attend upon them and watch ovti then maintenance. 
They were not scxtkrcd at landom ly the hand which hid suspended them, 

but tlif 11 distnlmtion 



bad been oidued m 
at eoid luce Tilth a tei- 
t un pi m, and they were 
an lilted in iKed giouph 
like so many stai it pub- 
lics,! u b b( mg mdopon- 
dnit of its nt ighbouts * 
r l In > it pit sinful tbo 
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outline s of bod it s of 


nun md mini ils dimh friettl out upon tin depths of mjit but slummy with 
grt dri la ill i me y iim c it 1111 mipuit int place s. The s< w n st it** wbu U w< bkon 
to a i Ini lot (Chailcs’s Wain) suggested to the lg>ptnns tin b uincb oi 
an o\ pined on the noithtiu edge of the boii/on Two lissd ^tais < 011 - 
noctul flu baunih Mashhad with thiitceu otheis, winch ucalhd the 


silhoutftt of a b male lnppopot imus — Unit — met upon lui hind kgs' md 


1 III ifh nuSdu ml tin ilium ttdu law lo n \ i\ \ n i il**l\ il fine 1 1 \ hi! r l 

Lgijt 1 n ists win hue* •'tulnl In in ( jmiVb (Hymn a O in in the Inn U lfl ji / 1 , 1 st 

situs \ I \i\ p 71 note 1 md It Pnp/nism qijn II mi , pp S 2 hl)c nsihn I th ml) I golb 

<i h ini of th * nstilliti i h < 1 tin uliptu whit li murk t u u|p rontuuri it tbi sim ll i u li tlu 

h) \ belli wn g the n du itious given hy Di vun lie dso tlu ujit tliiin 1 > hi tin minis ot th s 1 ir 

lurk, mil ] il <ips tin g ds of the twihi horns, divided mt> two 1 1 iss s the 4 / hmu s lit Inn 

llnsi who in nwim uid tho 1 / Hmu Urdu those \ho ir< r slim Hut it xt» toimd md uti l h\ 
Tin i in ( / // turn In cii)h(nHn JEjyph arum jp 10 12 Jh 1 iy) til git p >\ e.tsij)sli w 

tint tli ill imu sdii in tho plants u ni| 1*113112: hu, in tho inrlhtrn si 1, while the I htuu 

1 1 lu ire his 1 si it in tin hi nth llu ti in n l&tnrr 1 1 ih stirs 111 lull 1 111 this two iliss s is 

turnishc 1 ly moimnu lits ot widely lifli 1 nt ij ls(Ih 11 Ih Minus Jit sen y twnum 1 qypti u it in 1 

p 7 ) it m 1 ) r ll< two n mis shruld 1 tun lit 1 it tiling to tho nuaiiing of thnr imp unit 
winds Al linim twl 11 tlioso wlnl t uit i tru tu 1 tin huh Iru libit*, md Alliimu Jrdu(Uuu) 
tlnsi wlio hi own t the linuiolnlit d urh tlu hiif nslnllts ^ 

* Jh iwn hj 1 m lir(rudin, t tl 0 net -,ulir 1 due cirvi 1 upsu tho ceiling of the gi it 
1 mplt ot Ihndirih (Dimiciifv \ t \il 1 ]l \\\]^ ) 

3 I hi f rms ot tl f (onstill it 101 ml th pi nber of si irs coinj sui r tin m 111 tl 1 istrqn on 

if dith 11 nt pi 1 mils ire hiDWii ii 1 1 tun until situs of t mbs mil tempi* s llu i<ffntit\ 

if tlu jJiuiuh with tlu (hu t it (j rt r if molirn istmuoni}, w is dist am 1 hv laislis 

(/ inhih nqzur ( hron Up iltr J /?// f r, p 1 il cmtirmi t bj linn (Sur It* red * 1 l'<m unit 
f in wfuifliu fiy]U<Hni qvt Ion j. junait ntioutr uujouid hm rluz h s At aim qui hahti t l intiri tr 
ih iJqyili , p r il, ct seq, 111 the J urnal di s Snouts, ]s,l) Mmuttl p inti l out ih it llu 
T31 mild Aribs upplic 1 the nuuu <f tlio IIauMh(t7 In jl) to tin sum gioup of stirs is that hns 
design itcd by tin inumt] pli ins (r f Jhu m h ,JUe I } 1} t >lf fit, p lit) Cuamloiilo hil til 
tlu position of tho Ilauuih 111 tho northern sky {hi Uuutnin I itiojhjpl tqnt p but luid mt 
Miggcstcd my idcntific ition Ihe llaun h ii]pcitunul lo Sit iyphou (Ut halt it 0 uuh), § *21, 
l’Aiaiiii’b edition, p ob) 

lbo c miner tion of hint, tho fimalo lnppopotannin, with tlu Haunch is made 4 quito clear 
m scenes from Phil* anil Llfft Jkesaum s pp lj <lf J 27 ), repri suiting Isib holding 

baik Tjphim by a chain, th it lie in ght do no hint to Sihu 0 -,ins (t bid, p 122 ) Jollois and 
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jauntily cariying upon her shoulders a monstious ciocodile whose ]aws optnid 
threateningly above her head Lighteen luminaries of \ai\ing size md 
splendour, forming a gioup haul by the hippopotamus, indicated the outline 
of a gigantic lion couchant, with stiffened tail, its head turned to the light 
md ficmg tlie H lunch 1 Most of the constell itions nevei lift the sk\ 
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ji ht iltt i night tiny \m le to be tonnd ilmost in tin sum pliccs, 

till ihv i> s shining with the samr e^en light Othtrs bum b) i 

hw movement pissed innuall} beyond the limits of sight foi months 

it i time Ti\o at least ot our planets wuc known horn all anti 

md then characteristic eolouis md appexranecs cau lully noted 
Nunc times each was thought to bo a hawk-headed Homs fjipshttilui, 

in Jiipitu, Kihm-(Situin), Sobku (Metcui}), stured tin n bilks sti light 

1)1 Ml 111 l (/* clttrchm wir U* Ulsrh ft a *tr n ntju s d s 1 i 1 1 tl 1) rtjU n 1 1 1 i 

M \m p 4)1) thou n ht tint llit Ijij j >p t imiio w ib the Gr< it 1 n 7 r 7 i in )1 i 

/ lift il lati n mi ifjyf hrnne, pp ST »l) c lit to 1 th ir t ncl i i ml will ill tl it tit 
1 ] 11 primus ought at Inst in \ itprismt ur (onstilliti n ct tit JJi i n i t tl t it w i 

ir 1 il ly included in tht bitn inly w n riiun nt, tr is m ill (cf £* ir 1 it l l ai i i 

« iru}li egwtunne, p r ><) Hi j tut tuuUnct is t) il ntitv Hit 1 )i ] t i is with th 

Hr n anti with ttrtun btara n>t iiit’u it d in the t nsttllit ns surr ui h it (lii t ii, I r 

IiijIIjH'V 10 

Jin I idi, with itfi t i n ht<tn htirs srtpn tnUd in th t nil> 1 sdi i limn i,ie lomi i 
1 s hJ r i lthpirt, pi \\\\ i m tin V* m. tr s d iiMts i t m i i l u) nth i llmgtftl 
h 1 a ‘um (I5i moN 1 rct-rpt // trojljjli ? l lun , L, iiiiim M nu ii ti d l l It jl lx\n 
1 us JJenl naUr, m 170) in l on tlio s we ipli i^us 1 1 Ht in (Hi t ii lit n d 1 i in ( \ 1 
^ x ) Jlu I ion m goniutnm* bIi wii as hmngatr ltIiI s til \t ling t Ih r ( s i 

a I r attnmumique it aUrdujiju ti u it i flub * nljifft n 102 111) tit 1 \jtiinLi i h 
1 N * in common with tho Grttk n nsttll itiou of t 1 it nuni n r 31 1 with tur own 1 ut w is t n 
I * 1 Binillc r stars belonging t) tht Gruk unint lliti 11 of tin Cup 01 totli 1 iitiiuiti n t tl 
** ^ h> th it its h« ii, its both, and ltb till would toll )W Hit at t tilt il>dn 1 twt nth y u s 1 
* natill iti^n, t r tho y ot tho Virgin 

J p iu tin ailrontinit toiling m tlit tomb of Kti I (I nri Bin, 4th put jl wxu ) 
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ahead hh. Tanlra ind lti, hut M iis-Du'-liui th. icd, sailed bwkwdida 
As a stai, Jlimu llie bud (Wuus,) lnd a dual piwmahfy ,* in the tu mug it 
lomly stu nil tell is tin lust to list, olttn beloie mglit- 
1 , 11 , in tilt morning il In came r l in until 1 , the god who 
l, uls 11 „ snn 1 ) 1 1 >u Ills using uid piodunw tho diwn of 
ll ^ 

s tint uid Sip Ilf, Onon ind Sums ucie the mhrs of 
myst* ii >us wiuld S ilm t i insist < cl ol liltecn stats, sivru^ 
\njr l > anil cijit smill, so aiunjjtd is to u pic sent a ninnii 
d u tnij-C tluon.'li spice, m hih the Jmist of tin m shone above 
Ins Jm id mil mukiil Inni out liom liu to the admit ltion 
ol moiliK With Ins i ijjlil hind hi llouiishid tin cm? 
n?/s ltd, and tununjj Ins lu id tow uds S dins is In beckoned 
Jn i on willi Jus lift, sic mid as though inviting Jin to 
follow him r J lu gnld ss, stindtnu: st plie m Ji uid, ind 
downed with a diidtm of till fcitluis sinniounti d b\ lm 
most i di mt ‘'til, uiswc K il 1 li« cill of Sum with a ^istuie, 
uid quit f 1> util) uki d til pm mt is though m no an\i« t\ 
to ovulike hint 3 SomitniKs shi is lipn stntid as i 
< )w lying down in hoi 1ml, with lime stus along In i 
l)ii k, and ^miis finning liom lx tu< in liei Jionis N * t 
undent to slum hy night only, lit i bluish n\i, siidtlcnlv 
dated loitli in lull divlijit anil without any w unin r 
oitm disuibid upon the sky tin mystic Inns ot tin 

1 II i i i i s i \ utn tl li\ fl Is li wi to tin in i ut Igyjtii s w io lu Mt 

rc niA l 1 y I li ns (/ 1 it i i « it ( / 1 * / j I r 7 j h Ur, p s!,<t bc(J I Ji u rum s \u i 

attire irds pxrlly tk niuim. 1 1)\ I u r (\rw U i Ji tj i It r nr l > dm ions (I I united th z Us 
ana itb h hint it a Inti nr it * I i I ]l tit i j 111) it w l), aul fin illy 

s ftkd hj L u Hort i (\ / ir I fi h it n d 8 jl t ut * m th I ill tin uri hf il d 

/ itl i mnjitti m, \ul li |p IS 1 ■>) 

* Hit council I! hlwun t 1 * III l tl , twuntli I\ inn m 1 the Moirni-j st u, w ih 
fiibti tul by Bi*l II (Ik u I II I P 7 \ t ill/)/ J fJl l tout, pp o 7) 

3 It is tlm th it s xhu ml j \ \ i it l m th loan h mu (In i io>, 1 xctrpt f, ji li i 

1 linsi If nm nhdKult ]l Ini f) ,m 170) lu tho t mb i bi li J (Inn 

Jr r id tu d >c / 1 r , i irt f, j 1 \ i it! t non s d la Mi t nfrt ,t * , \ 1 n ), nn 1 ttill 

mi lit \ iriiti r u] rn ttlcr i onum ltd''], i n Th turn* hi mitt urn p SO) (iimuiu n 
\\ h h l ricf^ni/ l On n in tl * tr i r atPziln ih, n xl hi i imt us Jwhs r I\ 

" ^ ^ mllioritv I d 1 mt know ( [Giami unit j / 1 l u , p U ») 1 1 i&ii >, (i mlutunij zu ( In m d J 

p u)prr] <lt t itsh uldho r il s / ml 1 ni L u i I am I th liut i idm* tu^Um 
*w l inicnjti n d \lmt p bs 1 1 1 Tu tl nm w x^, ( JJAHH TI10N trHiBciibid ilio n tl 

botliis ly Hut, lit, witlout 1 i * m i any mi qp h n i q is t) the id ntity ot tlntnll * 
{Gr immmc 1 pjit tn t, j )( M u l * stjn tnt[U/L pzrlcsantt sfijiitttn alia t 

dts du i ions du tun p* t p ,8), iuiiMisth fust to dtcq liu it c rrci tly (/ tnlt dun j sur Clu 
nolo pi, ip IJ >, I ,( ) 

* Dri»nli I’mclcr Gudin firm a sm ill 1 r /o in tli Gl/rH imUmlied l>y Mu tr m 

mllii Album ilutuiiiiihqwihMusfulc l.uiluj ,1 «, j], k, s im ,l (1M n 

13 J lie identity ol the cow with v tin \\ i-j 1 i m j b I noi uml l)LMriiLUb (bin It a has 


was Oali, the 
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triangle which stood ibr her name. It was then that she produced tlnsc 
curious phenomena of the zodiacal light which other legends attributed to 
Horns himself . 1 One, and perhaps the most ancient of the innumeiable 
accounts of tin's god and goddess, icpiesentcd Sahu as <i wild hunter 2 A 
world as vast is ours lcstcd upon the other side of the iron firmament ; like 
oiun it was distributed into seas, uud continents divided by rivois and canals, 
but peopled by races unknown to men. Sahu Iraversrd it during the dav, 
Mimunded by genii who presided over the lamps burning his constellation 









r t ? isrir* 


i I i in *\J» 1)11 UIW " Hill' "IlM.MJIi M nil -1 \hl\uw-ll M\k 

Vt Ms appearing ‘‘tin stais prtparid tlunisehes tor battle, the huivi nlj 
»ich( is inslied loiwaid, the horn s of tin* gods upon the hoiizon trembled at the 
^’hl nt him,” for ii was no common name that he hunted, but the very gods 
tin mscUcs. One attendant secured the prey with a lasso, as bulla aie caught 
m the pastilles, wluh another e\amim d eieli capture to decide it it were 
pure and good tor tood 'This bung determined, otheis hound the divine 
mi tifti* cut its throat, ills uiihowelled it, cut up its eaieass, e e-t the joints into 
‘ H>t, and supmintendi d their looking. Xiliu did not d< tour liiditteiently 
dl tlmt the fortune ot the cli ise might hung him but el is* tied Ills game in 

' •o/Mi/uiw/z/Mfs, ill till) Jhsmif Ot d. ritji/pit. Mil Mil Jtp -li I, lo‘>) I ^ unit i this tnmiil 
111 it Stilus Is 1( |ll( M lit* 1 III llinst f 1* (il U O Hi dll ill t( llljili to. ll 1) mil 1 ill, 1< It o 1 ^ u h, 
1 1 Mi (Imi ll (Hhw.m I), V //« fr / W) i/* 7ns ii}tionuni I njlttm «iMin t pp Ml s2) 

1 »i l (,si h, & ok hi hunt us '‘mint tilt 1 in tin rn'uuluufs oi 111 »s unit/ of liibht il Aicfai 'lotfi \ 

1 s m» 1 \\ p ‘2 »‘t , ,unl in Hi km \ w (ousin, hnJhtrlit d s / i hits, 1st ulit , pp 12i», 127 
1 *i this li m ml, ko {'nci*, luu h l - N# ami / /i f luus Us 851 Its nu uuii^ w is pointnl * ut 
^ i Ko, Uadis dt Mtflhnhqu Oil \ol i p 1»'»0, \ol n. p l s ,iteui, 

I 2 12 

j 114 trq|n thi* n Ltftngnl,u /odi.u* ot l)i mlt i ih, ill iwn l»y Fiucliu-touhii, tiom u photoip iph 

*k 1,1 ^uini light by 1 h niii hi n, R t wltat , pi \\\\ i 
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accordance with his wants Ho \ti the gnat gods at lus breakfast in the 
morning, the lcssei gods at bis dmiut towauls noon, and the small ones at 

his suppei ; the old woio 
midiicd moie Under b\ 

1 oasting. As each god 
was assimilated by him its 
most pu uous Mitucs wcie 
tiansfused into liimsell, b) 
tlu* wisdom of the old w is 
lus w isdom stu ngthom d, the 
youth ot the young npim 1 
(lie daily waste of Ins own 
youth, and all thou lues, 
as they penotiatid his lx in.*, 
<*(] \«d to maintuii tlio pi i- 
pitu il spkndoui ot his light 
Tin nome gods who pn 
sided ovei the di stunt * eu 
Egyptian citus, md loiuu I 
a tine* lcudal s\stem ot 
iliviiiititN, belonged to one 
or othei of the m* nittual eategoius In \ mi do the \ pu sent themsehi** 
under the most sliilting ispeits and the most eleevptno attubutcs, in \ mi 
disguise themsihts with tlu utmost can , a eloper examination gem tall} 
dise loses tin* pi meipil fiatuies ot then oiigmil physiognomies. Ositisol the 
Delta, 1 Knnumu ol tin ( itaint, 4 Haidiifitu ot Hciacleopolis, 6 weie rath «d 
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Stiu mi tin n itli a\ ill of tin it\ |» •'hi TI 11 itKiiniiv, diiunln Toulitr, from iplut i jl 

» , , n r‘ r i 1,1 11 1,1 A ^ 2 Jhc 1,1 s,il 1 n l* 1 entinrf 1 mju.ts of Jun^s t> \m u Mjiiu 
III hmd tlu „ 1 tit in Is I is ( 1 1 j I > ), | Ik lund 

• Cl, imp lh m 1“* ilriih ' ' .! ills i c z 1 tlm jtiiu rili.l I uwltrof In. I _>i t n 
riluim Jlus.1, ’still, >, 1 „ i n i mi lm,l< 1 _ M t h I ,\uln i uniin tli-imlu 

tluw miUn, i kind nt tin 1,1 sill i ..la Iml ' ( ],tl , , e nl d I , m ti, ’Jud ..lit, Is, 

llu idnditt < t Osiris an l tl ',!»,» in tin t th, <li si wutu * h r 

P . - /i , , t i \r \„ Or i i KaA , r o'Au *0 rtf tv ( *v uvAtof airairar r )/v typmoiji «/ \ 

" a ‘ " rr y " r, "> ™ » -m . ™ T . „ „ j „ rAan , , 

rcy»«., pMoyot '„(!>, in , u r ,,f j , un , s. . 1,1, „ ,, , 7 cf § \ L ,, SI) 

| m '' ‘ ltrVl111 l, "' ,l,h 1 1,1 1 I>Hiliilly <l,s, uifil In ilr u u* 

ithihiitcs iNtnh l to Inin win n l rl uni 1 with >th< i „ U 

Mitk^h \d.“ ,l " l4 u.‘!" /, U V lml ; 1 !’ " 1 >' < it.rict, and I ,r lus ,d t 

't iq Vj " ' " '*•'■"*'***' ^ l/)ihtnm», v„l „ ,, r, 

U ‘ il 1 ; ’ ' 1 l lr r n : h,U fI, ' M k P 115 * • 1- « no. v I IK . „ rtudud as .1 h 1,oul I 

tins u the m«t 'crninnl 1 r ** ‘ V" ' *** * ,,,s ) •< s inis him is t duphe ition of Khiiumu mil 
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them incarnations of the fertilizing and life-sustaining Nile. Wlieiem 
there is some important change in the river, there they are more Wy 
especially installed and worshipped : Khnuinii at the place of 
its entering into Egypt, and again at the town of Haunt, near Mill 
the point where a great arm branches off from the Eastern stream |B |! 
to How towards the Libyan hills and form the Bahr-Yusuf: liar- II 
shfifitu at the gorges of the Fay um, where the Bahr- ~ BUS 

Yusuf leaves the valley; ami, finally, Osiris at Mondos ^ 

and at Busiris, towards the mouth of the middle W fpaSlg 
branch, which was held to bo the true Nile by the gi 
people of the land. 1 Isis of Buto denoted the black ^ 

•vegetable mould of the valley, the distinctive soil of r 1 

Eg\pt annually covered and fertilized by the inundation. 2 But 3 

the earth in general, as distinguished from tin* skj T —the earth wT%W'< 
with its continents, it-. seas, its alternation of barren deserts Bk iA gflr 
and fertile lands — was repiesentcd as a man: Phtali at Memphis/ WKmFw 
Am in at Thebes, Alien at (\>ptos and at l’anopolis. 1 Anion 1 

Mi'ins lather to have symbolized the products o soil, whilt hBL J 
>11 nu reigned over the desort. But these were tine distinctions, ■BK-a 
lmt invariibly insisted upon, and his worshipper-, often invested 
Anmn with the nust signiiie.uit attributes of Minn. The Sky- f||||| f! 
gods, like the Eai til-gods, were separated into two groups, VHKfj 
the one consisting of women: Hathor of Deuderah, or Nit 
of Sais ; the other composed of men identical with Horns, 
or domed from him: Anlniri-Khu 11 of Sebennytos and Asnfni»* 
Tliinis; liar me rati, Homs of the two eyes, at Pharbajtlms ; 7 
ilai-Supdi, llorus the source of the zodiacal light, in the Wady Tuinilat/ 


^ 1 M \slTUO, fit ad* •> ilt Mylhtthujit el tl* t relit ulngit / ijijplit mat », \ol. n. ]>. 533 

- liven in 1 1 10 (imk period, fin* poll is noun Onus Ipih In r-i If ( 1)< holt t 1 Oairidt, § \u\in, 
\\ edition, |» ,H, § l\ii. p. Ii J), and soimlinus the body nl I>is. au.y.a t\oviri hat 

ko/uCmnriv, ov matav a \\ 1 7/\ & NtiVut kinfia on (rncpfiatvwv ha\ fuyivufeos' t k St T7js irmoi/tnai ravri js 
niuni Tur'C pay (ibid., § x wvm. pp. , r u? l»M Iii tin* ease of In-, ii- in that ol Osjrih, we mind mails 
Un original character; and noto lur ehniucli ristics a* noddes-* ut tin* Delta h* fi»r» slu* had Income 
*i imiUiplc and cnutiadictnn pernon-ilit) through twin*; eoniounih d with othet o fintiep. 

‘ Tin* iiauiic of lMitnli ip iev» aim in ihe pinCt.Mii s of creation and in tin* \iiimii- surnames, Town. 
I H't-neii, hy which some ol hi- moat nn.'ient form- wt re Known nl Mi niphis ( Ihn r.-« u, ThUijmn and 
^ * / # */w,pp 503 511; Wiiim mann. Du lithn'tm dir trflm -/’j VJV ier ' IT "h 

Lilian nud ins neighbour Mi id of Copt os an* in fact hath illi\ phallic, an 1 iMV.iMimally mumnm - 
1 >■ i tin* mortar he.ul-dres- auriin muted hy two long plume*. 

hiawn hy Fauclier-Giidm, from a bronze of the Suite period, m in} own posset- mu 
•"i the duality of Aulmri-ShCl and his priniCoe liatiue us a conilniiation of Sky-god and 
[j “ -*h1, ho« Maspkuo, J'tuds* de Mythnlogie 1 1 tl' Arduf thhjU /’tjyplitnne*, vol ii. pp. TI-N :’*.»♦*, "*.»T 
tK i <.sui, UdUjioH und Mythology der altm . tJgypter , |». C<>7; Lvn/um, Dizi ‘tunlu dt Vitvlo'jiu 
1 i 1 1 pp. OllJ-Gl'j. 

^ ihdi.MH^ ou la limit re zodiurale, in tho rmreedingt of th Sort* ty of Biblical Arcluenbujij , 
V(, k xv. p. 235; ef. 1 1 rug sen, lielighn und Mythdwjio dcr alien JStjypttr, pp. foi tho 

1,4 ‘ iv ^ Horua Hapdi, or Sapdtti iu the east of the Delta. 
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ami finally UarliMiti at EM . 1 Mi the solar disk, was enthroned at Uelio- 

B polii?, smd sun-gods were numerous among tlie 

nomo deities, but they were sun-gods dowdy 
connected \\ith gods representing the sky, 
and resembled ITorus ijnito as much ns Ra. 
her under the name of Horns or of Anliuri, 
kv was early identified with its most brilliant 
its solar eye, and its divinity was as it were 
thal of the Sun. 2 Horns the Sun, and lia, tho 
f Heliopolis, had so permeated each other that 
1 say where the one began and tho other 
no by one all tin* functions of Ha had beert 
>y Hone, and all the designations of Homs had 
opri.ited by Ha. The sun was styled Ilannak- 
* Horns of the two mountains— that is, the 
i<> conies forth from the mountain of the east in 
ng, and let ins at evening into the mountain of 
; 3 or Hartin a, Horus the l’ikeman, that Jloin*> 
nee spears the hippopotamus or the serpent nl the 
river ; * or Ilarnubi, the (i olden Horus, tin* i»i* -it 
spai row-hawk with mottled plumage, who [aits 
all other birds to iliglit; r ' and tin so titles 

were indifferently applied to <aeh of the 

feudal gods who tepiesentcd the sun. The 
hitter were numerous. Sometiim s, as in 
•mi \nn» u»i.is< the case of Harkliobi, Horus of KliohiiV 


1 The* n.uling Il.ir-lU liCirliti wns piopnnid bj Mr la j'U.L-ili \ui r (1'nm tilings of thr Sooitfi/ #»/ 
ffihlintl Jidtuoloqij, 1.SK>-M>, pp. ltd. ’ll), and h.w bum adopt'd l»y most Hgjptolngihts. I do non 
think it mo will founded ns to im>»l\t m alb ritt.m ol the old loading of JJiiiUt for tin* name uf tln^ 
city of l\dlu (Masitko, KlwbbH Uy({<< logi, < iPAtih&logie Egyptinim >, \ol. u. p. note 2). 

2 Tho confusion ofTlonis, 11 «• A \ t with lla, tin mid, lias h pplitd M. I.i u m ui. with th* hubp ct^ 
ol oik ol I ho most intending <*n 4 hi 1 ' in las ) / tu ({' Horn *, p ill, of secj,, to which I ieh r tin h id< i 
mr lurther details. 

3 Fnan the time of (’Iminpnllh Hninuhliuiti h.is been ulmtilied with Uio Ilarm.ichis of Ihe 
(tricks, the LTctii Sphinx 

' ll«r-thna has long hci n coiMdi ml . 1 1 j m, mJiituj h ulh hy Uu* destruction of hia ail\« mu e - 

(1 Ilkm.t, h? VuutUftm ( , 'iyi>th 11, pp Is 'Jl). L ga\t ti e tin* moaning ol ibis worditH 1 »rl y us 1 ST*», m 
tho coin he of my leelur. „ at tho Collide «le J’laiin (Ma-i-luo, tilwk* <h Mythologu a ) WrrMngi, 
ftgyplicitiits, vol. i. p. H I ). 

4 llanuibi is I In ondof the Antfenpolitennni.*(.J in liuic.i, 7; ,{<* y/ogtaphifim^b U mpletVMum, 
iu tho lltviwnrclM^iyn.^ ml h ni n vol. uu. pp. <J, 7 ; of. lira cm it, lUdinnnair. gifnjrnp/tupu , p fl 07 ) 

A hronzo of the Sute pmod, fnuu the 1’omio folhction, und now in the Lnuwe; drawn hy 
Ffliioher-budin. T 1 h« god is represented us upholding a libation vase with both hands, and pouring 
tlio lifo-givmg water upon tin* king, landing, or prostrate, b< ton hun. In performing this ceremony, 
he was always asaMi d by uuolhor god, generally by Sit, soiih I, mis by Thot or Anubil. 

7 Harlhnbi , Harumkhobiu is the Horus of tho marshes (Jthobiu) of tho Delta, the lessor lloruB the son 
of bis (Hkdwti, Didiouhaire gfographigue, p. 5 C.S,et heip), who was also iuudo into tho sen of OsirK 
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a geographical qualification was appended to the generic term of Homs, while 
.specific names, almost invariably derived from the paits which they weic Mip- 
posed to play, were borne by 
othcis. The sky-god wor- 
shipped at Thinis in Upper 
Egypt, at Zarit and at Seben- 
njtos in Lower Egypt, was 
called Anlum. When he as- 
sumed the attributes of Tta, 
and took upon himself the 
solar nature, his name was 
• mtei preled as denoting the 
conqueror of tho sky. He 
was essenl hilly combative. 

(how in d with a gioup of up- 

I mht plumes, his sp» ar laised 
u 1 (\iu nady to si like tho 
loe, he aduuieed along the 
liimanient ind tiiumphantU 
tia\» ised it dav b\ day. 1 The 

Tin- in mi s of iiiudnC, on hii iMkor »nr Mini 

siiii-g< dwlio atMedamut Taud 

and Eimeid had preceded Anion as ruler of the Theban plain, was also a wairim, 
ind his name of Montu had refeience to his method ol lighting. He w.is de- 
pleted as blandishing a cun ed sword and cutting off the hi ads ol his adversaries 2 
Each of tin* it mlal gods natui ill) ohen&hed ptetenMons touni\cisal dominion, 
and pioclaimed himself the su/ciain, the fatliei ot all the gods, as the local 
pi inis* was the sn/< rain, the father of all men; but tin dloetne suzeiamtv 
oi god or prince nail) ended where that of his pet is nilmg o>er the adjacent 
liomt s bi gall. Tho goddesses shared m the exeieist* of supieme powei, .ind had 
the ^aini* light of inheritance and possession as legauls souueignty that 
women had in human law A I»is was entitled Jady and nustiess .it ihito, as 
1 1 ) ( i .lit u ulm * nl tin 11 mu w s^nin liu li.uk i- 1 1 1 -u ** v f i i t/'iohf m 1 ifffitt'* ht n 
f it i 1 ut*, j 170 n .») Liu put t Wiycl l»v tin n »1, itul tl « mum « i i« link t miniiuijj Inn 
• 1 Mm )i i\o lm n i \plaim d by AT Wf uo(l tuili s d* Mytholuji »/ l In hut ft 1 /»//// mw *■, n»l u 

I I 12, 'Jill, .W' Tin (mi ki ti nisi uIm tl Ins mine On nil .out ldtiitifiui him with Vu*. (1 m- 
VN l'l'i'/H Oi o <, \ol i. i» '2t, l 13, .mil p 12s) 

Montu [in * (ih tl \iunii is il ol tho laud litlwn n Kil" uillnh l»n ml hn ri on\( ml 1 i 11 
hiuu in flit Or ieo-11 >m in ]>irioil ilti r tho ilt struct ion t f I lu In - MM r_\j>ti lo-M-' mlhulh 
1 <n ( Ihlujfon Hint Ntjtholotjn , p. 701), made lum into \ nioii lm loim ot Aiiuhi, whuli is i >n- 
1 to what wo know of tho history ot the province. Ju-t as Ouu ol the boulh (J rim 'it ^ jut « • tit I 
1 » as tlio moHt iinjKirt.iiit town in fh.it distort, so Monti! hid bun iN mo-t iien mol -,ml 

11,11 Mhdimanv(/^ Jit Inf ton d< t <i JUn #■, p 71) thinks the nun. u lat* i t» that ol Aumn 

1 'h uvcd^roin it, with tho nddiltnn ot tin final tu. 
iu uthmpts at reconstituting Kgyptmn lthgioiiB, no adequate weight lie* h tluito hciu «iv(.n 
1 ^ < qft ility of gods and goddesses a fact to which attention was hist i died l»\ Mw’LRO {1 tildes 

d ilhohgip it (VArchdvlogif Eyyptiennes, vol. u p 253, et seq.). 
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llathni was «it Pendei ill, and as Nit sit Sals, “ tin* liistborn, when as yet tlieio 

had bi on no lnitli.” 1 They enjoyed in their 
cities the same honoius as the male gods in 
tluiis, as thi l.itti l \\i 10 kings, so weio they 
(jueens, and all bowed down befoie th(‘in. The 
animal gods, whethei entncly in the foirn of 
blasts, ot Inning limn in bodies attached to 
annual heel>, sh m d umnipoti m e with those m 
human foun. Jloius ol Ihbunu swooped down 
U])on the luck of a gi/elle like a hunting 
hawk,- lldthui ot Pmdeiah was a cow, Hast it 
ol Thihastis was a eat or a tigriss, while- 
Nckhalut ot PI lv.il> was a gif at bald headed 
Milt in e { Jleimopolis woi shipped the 
ibis and c*)nou phalus of Tliot; ()\)r- 
i hy uelius tin tmnmynib iMi; 1 and ( bu- 
bo s and the ra)um «i crocodile, uudi i 
tin name of Sobku, r * soirn turns with 
tin < pithet ot A/ ii, the hngand b 
We cannot alwa)s umh i stand wb it h d 
the inhabitants ol <adi nonie to alh et 
one .mini d lathei th m anotlu i. Why, 
tow, uds T,i cm Horn in times, should the> li n<* wmshippi d tin | ick il, oi i v< n 

1 (imiioiiTos Wmiiini is ,7, r I wi U it fit In \uhn,\t >1 i p I sj \ <t 1 In ins, iijiiinii on Hm 
\ loplior s st ttiu Itt in tin ^ itn in fill u v i, a „„„< Tnstn/ti mini 1 m>tuu mini , )> 0»7, 1 b) 
\it tlio Uii it, tiio liiotlu i ot Iii win w i 1 in (in in t in tin ti ilk win u is t tli ri iiul bun n«» 

) nth ’ 

T 1M Lot IttUsUtiptihuMmlu 1, ij,I a I if »/, n 111 , 11 lH Uiht It ,j, £Uf t 2ii«l sum, 

' 1 x\in )>}i 7 «, 7 >, Hu mu, lull ft n nl Myth, Unfit jj Mil btj 

\<kllll)lt, till ^ lilill ‘•B (I 111, Milt 1, 1*5 til, \ I ltlliL, S) oltui K 111, M lit ll 111 S( 1U M ot \\ ll ill 
s i, i ilic ( will lotrsom th, ]|, 1 t 111 I'li u tolls sho is iIm. slnwu is a \ultme-h< ul< l 
worn in (I \s/»M, Pt / nn nth M, i 10 >0 m 1 |,J chvImii > 4) 

4 \\t iu\i Union tlu t, slim )v i I is m w il , sum j ) ,k\\u |» su J) 7 s;/ ,t<J,uh , 

§ Ml , 1S72, roiiiiLi’s dliti III, 1 , 0 I2S I IIVM S, Ihsi anttn , book n 10 

\lht,bn,l ns tin mini il sin ml Hu *vi I li uisl iti »u ol bo, hi u iu<«l h* «ion,,lil< 

Its t.u ktunmiitiOTiis 2 ui X *i l,o,l vmi j, Sll ,M\n kjn, Jy, ] ah iirinthnbaun 

fsit, , iiUlnijt 1 st |ip J >( ( ’ii hi nmtitlli »>-soniru( it tin nuiusli, w is 

snimliiii s ci ntouiuli d with S ltu u by «i, |.tui s tluimWus, u„l tlm-> obtun ,1 tin tltli s . t 

thit (Kosimv, dd (nl /^,1 w 3 , il Hu , it, JUhtfton nn I Mylhl m, pp 5 " 0 , 

’ > th ‘ r c at lht llUlt " hui S “ h"«n.- i> in jirow ulu il, S.Au tin tin ul 1., 

Huiurtu <n IM V 1 Sl . 1, h lftrL * * 1H Ml * r< Petition, uni , mloiv mini to dis Must bis mini u one 

<*ll UUf i is llltlf II is, [ M s-ibli 

7 W / i 1 *tr. Cr |‘;‘- """ h ! t i t ?, h ,Kmaoltl “ I «u.ii (lluic m n, IhiUonnuiii <j> «p tjmiu* 

l>y tlu most dirni i‘" l* 11 ) l»it ht « is only Imnsformid la to (Kirn, mil tint 

w 1 rr hu ° ,,w ,ui1 '■>"> ^ <>>„, amm 

h ;;: ) 11,11 ,s l,,w ’ - s,) ' u 
Dtnn l.j Kuuclu i-Oiidm i,.»m , s -..h. unm.llul m„„ m «,y ,h,, ( hnto jxnod). 



TUI l A 1 ill M 1 11 lusr 



im ih] id s 




the dogs at Siut? 1 How < amc Sit to l>o incarnate m a fennec, or m an imagiii in 
quidmpud? 2 Occasionally, howun, we ( in follow the tiain ol thought that 
(Idol mined their choice Iho hahit of ccitun lnonkr- 
issembling as it \uie m full comt, and <lut 
tmng noisily a little be foie sunnse and 
minsit, mould almost justify the is ut 
lwiuli/ul Egxptuus m cntiustin 
< \ urn ophali with tin fh n_« 
lulling the god morning 
iml ( uning as ho appealed m 
|1 m i isf, 01 pissul aw i\ in the 

* tsl If lta was held to li hnm S mm mn i mi <i im nm \mn ammal 

i lisshoppei illicit i the Old 

I mpm it w ishccmsi In flew 1 u up in the sl v ) like the clouds oi lot lists dim n 
I u t i nil d Atuca _ whidi Hiddmh tall 

i p n tin fields ,*s*^**^~' 1 * *u*d 1 u ig< them. 4 


pill 

Hi 


Wfmm: 
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'lost of the Nile gods lvhimmu, Osins, II liNlnfltu, wen incinnt in tin fmm 
I 1 Jam 01 ol a buck Does not the masculine ngoui and piocnatitc 

1 ot the so animals nitmallx pomt them out as fitting mngesoi tin 

liti giving lie and tlu outflowing ot itswitus J It is c is\ to undent mil 
fn w tlu nughboinhood ot a mush 01 ot a loehniinnib lid lipid should 

^i^tsted tin fio()dile as siipu nu deitx to tin mh ibit Hits d tli 

I 1 until tlu f/n/l (/ th tilmtnl / wl 11m 1 1 t 1 t »t 111 1 l nn 1 1 h \ ml n t tin 

1 | lili 11 in ( 1 L ]i 1 I \j t w is n,. 1 ilh th f u 1 1 1 I ‘"i it II „ui 1 1 1 mum » uls 

1 tt lull i tli Oi is \\ l tin ut Him ulliuu | ill 1 \ 1 \ 1 I it iu 1 ithlx » uht 

1 1 u 1 ll n, K ’ 11 I jsluh 1 1 1 1 tl it ti 1 1 1 i i 111m il w 1 1 1 u h 11111 tim 

I \\ ill 11 son m>s tint 111 1 1 1 ( 1 1 1 is ll m \ s lr it t« l its 11 111 } l\ 1 \i iim U 

itli ( tl ( 1 fnnt isti lu isis ( 1 1 nm is nit tt j, nidi \ li ]] M 1 ") lhs\ ill 
• 1 1 1 1 fellow tli || Hi ) 1 1 lu i l in its 1 t 111 111 l III ( l i> S 1 l 11 in Z/ t 1 ) 1 1 M n 
'/ n <Z(s he hrw litis p ls,j tluiil n th 1 it limit 1 1 0 1 11 l lmn < I t 1 11 l th 

w 

^ UK (uhult Mi/thohtue it tl \i 1 1 l ft I i/}t urn* \ 1 11 u I > I fin 1 His 1 1 * 
l ( tin Ih r Z, m Hu Pion h ij\ ( f ih N I t / / 1 l It tl I Zi l ff \ 1 no [| -- - 1 

l i •ttttl rtllt tit ha li mi Pa pi II 1 l>00, in Iht ht ut I 1 lr i i \ 1 \i ]> l "’ll 

htun* m l puntid Mint li un tin Hmpiunui ol i st li in tlu l u h Miwimi Down 

1 i tiudiii, from i phot » u ipli 1} I mil biu*s<h-l 
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Fa> ii ni or of Oml >os. The cioooddes theie multiplied so l.ipidly as to 
constitute a bilious dangei , theie tin j li.nl the mastci), and could bo 
nppcased only by means of piiveis find sacrifices. Whin instinctive tenor 
had bun supcisuled by inflection, lud some evpkination was offered of tho 
oiiirm ol the vanons culls, tho vuy natuie oj the 
animal seemed to justify the veneration with which 
it was unaided The eiocodile* is amphibious; and 
Snbku was supposid to be a eiocodile, because* lx foie 
tlu ei eat ion tin soveieign god plunged lecklcssl) 
into the dark waters and came foith to iorm the 
woild, as the eiocodile images fiom the met to 1 iv 
its eggs upon the bank. 1 • 

Most of tlu* feudal divinities began then lives m 
solitai\ giindeui, ipait fiom, and often liostile to, 
then nughbemis. ranulios weie assigned to than 
lata J ludi tippiopnated two companions and foiimd 
a tunitv, or as it is generally callid, a tmd. Hut 
thuewue se»vcial kinds ol tmds In nonies Mib|u i 
to i god the local dcit) was fnejuentl) content with 
on< wife and one son , but often he was unite, 1 to two 
goddesses, who were at once his sisteis aud his wives according to tin* nation il 
custom. Tli us, That ot llamopolis possessed lumsdt of a haicm consist in/ 
<»f Nsh iil-Sifkhit ibui and Nihmauit 1 r lumu divided the* homage* of tin* 
inhabitants ot ikhopolis with \e bthdtpif and with Iiisasit 1 khnuniu se din • d 

1 ( ii \wi (iliion, Nouunu nta th // ///fi ft l /« A«/u, \ 1 1 j 2 Slid u l»nl <ii l Im 1 > , the 
*,ol Sil u f tli r . t tin „ods, tlu *,i it il, 1 i l if \<shit (]*t 1 mils), no idil In Ii m ll 
rcjhnhil fi in tin witus ot tlif iIimik "Nil which w\s in Hi Im 0 mmn P ? 1 mil, whin on u j! w is 
th« n w is ill win h Ins bnn siik tin tnni i Ri * 

1 lb I \1 I 111 ( ol tlu l \| till til l IS W l ll < u | il ml 'll ill (1 1 \ ( II\MI >111 N [I *t It 

f nt i d 7 tyjiU 2nd nlit , is , j| • I l r ♦) I In sc tml li iw 1 >d^ mimiI iid tic I i is up i 

wIik bin hin \witi is li m s ii t < i li li Hi i s)stuu 1 tin I _>\pti m u h^ion lim^sth w 

llu In -^t w li iiphllv iH< lupli It j ] 1 1 I In 1 1 1 1 \ flu 1 ni ol, lu his 1 ( k Juhfjfi u nail 1/ /// / // 

ItittlffH 7 tfifjU i lie j i r i nun i L i luK-miim sit loith, w is in -l point 1 nil I 

W\si 1 1 o (7 hid d Myth h ji ' * '< / / / jiti i «, n 1 n p 2bl, it uj ) 

At Ih mb i ill, f i t\ mn 1 \i In 1 I ii t h wul 1 v his i w wi\ls (l)i mu ni , /» mini / / / d» 

liinj I mht ft n i n Dtulut ] |» *.< " N 1 uit is i lonu ol 11 itli i,tiiid will li 

sistiu i upi u her lit ul lit t ii in s J n ii / mr i t d, il w is (in i jutln 1 r II itli 1 1 i l 

alliulis to thi piworif hci sistiuin mi l t ilm \ i\ «\d spoils (Ika iw u, Jl hum uml A1 H 
hqv ip 171 172) r J in k In is m i 1 n n itisl i t i\ liitirput ilion of tli i i i< ol Si llit 

abhi, <r S flint (lu \ i Ulnou 7/ Ii I rf th 7> / 7, m IK 2 » hny* vf tht l S t ty o 7 dh // 

Jrchnlorif J S 22 'h> ul \v i 7s) fh .ldcsa Jar tli is i lupluutt ol Unit a-* tin u\ M » 

of kttiib niul foiin h i of toiujlis (iti i u him i i l Vyi I >1 ft , pp 17^-17 ») 

Ikrt. i^nn the luniid ii i < < nl> ipitiul 'iIkwhi_ 1 Hi uupiisoutl (liuulii of tlio /od k s j 
The fust may im m th, / uh/ oj the qu ir / i f th mint, uml ih note II ithoi of Iklbe is oi Sin u » 
imilid witli 1 umu It ih imin 1 nn in mini, in i \ .n )Us c | o ( hs (liu esc ii, JhcLwnnaitt gcoyiaphiqu 
pp » 12 Ui 1272 12 7|) llu s (t n | iianu whuli lb. (,n ! ks ll umi ulit cl ns iai^ris (/* 7vjd 
(htnde, tj \\ Paki in v s tdition, p 2».) m uns 1 > nu im hlu tonu >, nlit rfiows,” auel is ulso nothin 

Kit upi ililieition ippln d toll ithoi m illusion l » e-n/nt ciiounibl nice as }it unknown to jh (Lromis 

If 1 tpyiuHth Lxiynts, in tin Ituu il d I,maur , \ol i p *jj c f Masiiko, Umles de Mythulogio 1 
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find married the two fairies of the neighbouring cataract— Anukit the con 
strainer, who compresses the Nile between its rocks at Phihe and at Syeno, 
and Sat it the archorcss, who shoots forth the current straight and swift as an 
arrow . 1 Where a goddess reigned over a nome, the triad was completed by 
two male deities, a divine consort and a divine* son. Nit 
of Sals had taken for her husband Osiris of Mendes, and 
borne him a lion’s whelp, Ari-hos-nofir. a Hathor of Den- 
derail had completed her household with llaroeris and a 
younger ITorus, with the epithet of Ahi — he who strikes 
the sistrum . 8 A triad containing two goddesses produced 
no legitimate offspring, and was unsatisfactory to a 
people who regarded the lack of progeny as a curse 
from heaven; one in which the presence of a soil pro- 
mises! to ensure the perpetuity of the race was more 
in keeping with the idea of a blessed and prosperous 
f.iinil), as that of gods should be. Triads of tiie 
lorn er kind were therefore almost everywhere broken 
up into two new triads, each containing a divine father, 

,\ divine mother, and a divine son. Two fiuitful 
households arose from the barren union of Tliot with 
Siifkliitcbui and Na I mi fifth : ono composed of Tliot, 

SafkMtubui, and Tlarnubi, the golden sparrow-hawk ; 1 into 
the other Nalmmuit and her nursling Nofirhoiu entered.* imhohiV 

'flic persons united with the old feudal divinities in order to form triads 
Mire not all of the same class. Goddesses, especially, were made to order, 
ain^jnight often be described as grammatical, so obvious is tin* linguistic de\iei 
to which they owe their being. Fioiu lla, Amon, Homs, Sohku, female life*,, 
Amons, rioruses, and Sobkus were deiived, by the addition of the regular/ 

<1 Ardpoluifii I ifijiitipinu v, u»l. li. p UTJJ). In the hu)in s Papyrus* for liist.uict tlu\ an npiisentid 
c buuHm* In hind tin ir husband ( lit no il, Mil. i , plan 1m loiijriu^ to M 1 i drum ■* mi limn ). 

1 Mwiho, Umbh th it il' l/< , n f oluqit j mob. \ «*1. n j» -7«». it s q 

tiilu^noji. iinuus the hun irhust qa • i, s a ht ntjii't nt /iw illation (lhui.si i, li lujio,i mat Ntjllu- 
' , pp o 1 ' ' .>.51 ) Hi* also jjo< *i mult r the mime ol Tutu , wliii h Minis thoiedi it should lie 

li • slali it “tin Uouudnuj," — a me n pClut cli iracti ri/ins: one gait ut tin lion >o s. 

IKiiistn (Ihliijmn mol Mylholuqu dtr altm -I'jyyt'i, p. *.?7G) explain*, tlio name of \tn i* 

11 ' ' V hi trim ?aun s hint watt i * to m* t ami ri eogm/oi* tins p» rsmia^e is In in i, union" oth« i thin " 
on nt the "Nile. Tlio intei pri t.ilimi oit’nt'd 1 : niwlf is home out t>\ the many *ci in s lijiiisinli i 
^ * hihl of llatlior pl.nin^ upon tho si-dium and the mniuht (IjWZOm , Diz'mimw di Mitvh /nr, |d 
%1 •>) IVIoinixer, ahi, ahit is an invariable title ot tlio prusts and | utatis^s whose nlhiv it is. 

M - ulit»ioiis eeri inunn s, to strike the hi-trum, aud that otlur nijstie musical instiium nt, tm 
' n, h whip called man ait (ef. Mvsrmto, m tlio Rt vtn Ciitiqw , IMM, m»L i. p. 5N>) 

1 1 * lia somewhat rare tiiad, noted by Wilkinson {Namur* and Cudom-, Cud ulil , Mil in p. 

1 Ipturcd on tlio wall of a ehamber in tho T&rnh quarries. 

und Mythologie dt ratten Jujyptir, ]»p. IS?, 181. 

Ihuwnby Puuehor-Gudin, fioui abronzo statuette encrusted with "old, in tho C*i/eh Museum 
1 ’ 1,1 lr » Album du Mutfc de Boulaq , pi. G). The seat is alabaster, amt of mod, rn m umlaeture 
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feminine affix to the primitive masculine names — Halit, Amonit, ITorit, Sobkit . 1 * 

In the same way, detached cognomens of divine fathers were 
embodied in divine sons. Imhofpu, “he who conies in peace,” 
was merely one of the epithets of Plitali before be became 
incarnate as the third member of the Memphite triad.** In other 
cases, alliances were contracted between divinities of ancient 
.stock, but natives of different nomes, as in the ease of Isis of Ihito 
and the Mcudesian Osiris; of Haroeris of Kdfii and JTuthor of 
Denderah. In the same manner Sokliit of Letopolis and Inistit 
of Jluhastis were appropriated as \\i\es to Phtah ot M(*mjihis, 
Nolirl lini u being represented as his son by both unions . 3 These 
improA ised connections wore generally determined by consider- 
ations of vicinity; the gods of conterminous principalities wore 
married as the children of kings of two adjoining kingdoms are 
married, to form or to consolidate i elutions, and to establish 
bonds of kinship between mal powers whose unremitting hos- 
tility would mean the swift ruin of entire peoples. 

The system of triads, begun in primitive times and continued 
unbrokcnly up to the last days of Egyptian polytheism, far from 
in any way lowering the prestige of the feudal gods, was rather 
the means of enhancing it in the eyes of the multitude. Power- 
ful lords as the new-comers might he at home, it was only in the 
strength of an auxiliary title that they could enter a strange ' ■ i t \ , 
and then only on eonditiou of submitting to its religious law. 
NoiijiifMr. 4 J I at hor, supreme at Denderah, shrank into insignificance before 
llarofiis at Kdfu, and there returned only tho somewhat subordinate parted’ a 
wife in the house of her husband . 0 On tho other hand, JIaroeris when at 

1 Ma-iiko, Eliub* dr Mythol \h it *T inhr »/ «//i litjyptu nn* s, \»| n pp 7, S, 2o<> 

'* Im]iot]>u, the Imoutliis of i « U'<«kb, u id 1 »\ them idi ntiiiul with yKsculapius, was discoM'ieil 
{Lmnuj on Dr. Yount s no/ M ('ha n poll inn's l*hnn 'tc Siphm of Ilh ruylyphir\ pp. Ill, .la 
|>1. in 1), soul his name was 1 r»t i in hitinl .is In oho cmn < s with offering (Aw miall-IJonomi- I»ik* h, 
(bilhry of Antiquit if i wh rtrd J huh lb In it tdi Mu » u u t p. 2it) Tho ti.uihlation, In who minis in punt, 
propositi hy 1. do Kongo, n« '\ 'evi-ully idopled (liuiwu, Jitligitm >nid M yt fining h , p. o-ii , 
Tjlm.1 j; h Vnnth&m Lyypl.tn, p. 77 , V w mans, l hr Jidtghm tit r ttltt n J'gyph r, p. 77). Imhofj u 
did in t take form until the turn- of the >l» i iiijuri' ; his go at pupulai jty ut Mi-mphi*. and through" a 
IS.;} pt d.ih s fiorn tho Suilo and (Jm k \ enuds. 

1 (h u-msilly, Nofiitumu appears to h.i\o been tlu* Min t »f eat or lioness-hondod g iilde--i , - J Ike-til 
ami NdJul, and from them In* may have* inherit' d the lion’s In ad with which lie id ull< o ri pn ^ ntul 
(ef Lan/om, Dhidnnrh tit Mitnlngnt, p .'K), pi, e\l\n. 4, c\lviii. J, 2). Hid name fallows him 
to h.ne been in the first pl.iee an mearuation of At&iiiu, but ho wan alliliated to the g. d lTu i'i 
of Memphis when that god br-eame the liubhund of his iiiollu rs, and preceded huhntpft as the llmd 
p< nonage in the oldest Me niphite triad. 

4 1 haw n by Fiinriicr-Gudin, from n bronze statuette inenistod with gold, in tho Hi/eh Museum 
(Maiiii.i il, Album pholographique du Musfr dr Jiwdnq, pi. 5). % 

hirh year, and ut u ceituiu time, the goddefes eumein high stato to spend a few days in the 
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I lenderah descended from tho supreme rank, and was nothing inert' than fin- 
al most useless consort of the lady ILithor. His name came first in invocations 
nt the triad because of his position therein as husband and father; but this 
<\as simply a concession to the propriety of etiquette, and cwn 
though named in second place, llfithor was none the less tin* real 
linf of Dendcrah and of its divine family , 1 Thus, tho piineipal 
pi nonage in any triad was always the one who had been patron <>f 
the uome previous to tho introduction of the triad : in some places 
the father-god, and in others the mother-goddess. The *011 111 a 
Jivine tiiad had of himself but limited authoiity. When Isis and 
Osiris were his parents, he was geneially an infant Horn*., naked, 

<n # Minply adorned with necklaces and bracelets; a thick lock uf 
I1111 depinded fiom his temple, and his mother squatting 011 hei 
lulls, or ( lse sitting, nursed him upon her knees, oflcruu* him In r 
hit ’ Hven in tiiads where the son was supposed to haw 
ittiimed to man’s estate, he h(dd the lowest place, and there was 
< 11 1 um d upon him tin* same respeetlul attitude tow arils his patents 
4 s is nbsirved by childieu of human race m the piesenec ol ^ 

tin 11s He took tin* lowest place at all solemn receptions, spoke 
i’ll) with his parents’ permission, acted only by then command and as 
Mi ijfi nt ol their will. Occasionally lie was vouchsated a < h.iraetei of 
ills own, and filled a definite position, as at Memphis, where Imliotpd 
w is the pitroji of science *. 1 Hut, generally, he was not considered as 
lining eithei otlice or marked individuality; hi« being was but a feeble 
J* lh cl ion o! bis fatlici s, and possessed neither life noi power except as 
I n\«d from him. Two such contiguous personalities must mods have 

n t UjnpL* nt 1 tllu, with liei hushiiitl II emeus (1 in K»ni, /» i/h, »/« »•/« i; Ji/ipu s dn ttmplr 
it Inn, pp ,ii, ,i», M \mliii , Ihnderah, \nl in pi mi 73, ami it/li, pp *J'i, luT) 

1 '1 ho put hijmI h\ Hinuris it Jh mh i ill woa bo linonHth i.ihh tint tin triad c nt lining luni 
■*i »t to be t Mind in tin ti in] h ** In ill oui four \ ilium i ot pi iti -, tin Ui.ul is m t <un e ri pn m ntid, 
ii 1 this ih«th« mmi k in u K«tl It sum it Thil. N il Memphis, it Clul i , at tin » mints, it LUplun 

I it I llu, inning ill tli« diU wnuh on looks lo tin 1 in temple tho tunl is mist it idil\ 
1,1 nislii d In tm \ mt >i Hiit wc must ii i thuritou nmluh tint then is no tmd hi this 
1 Hu* til. dot IMlft coiihiMs ot llor-llut, II itlu i, nul Um-^ini t i ui l ii t mint Ihndtiih 

* m Ilithor, ifoi Hut, utd Hu uu 1 « m Tin iliihimn is ohuoiis V 1 I fl. tin Mile prin- 
* 1 ' tnlt d hj 1 I< i Hut, tnki s tlu lust phu i, w Inn is tile tirutpiison it J>i uh l ill is JI itlmi, 

' 1 I <n 1 sthi fim.ih piiiu ipli ’MAI \wi uf, lh mUniU. It i/i, pp M) si) 

i i« l»i i si utuhmis ot ll.il p m rites, tlu tlnhl limns, see 1 jan/dm, Ui loituu th Mitihnpal //*/«, 
1’ \\u , ti \\\iii , ami i .utirul ul\ pi civ\ ‘3, w hire time is i smie liiwluhthe muiu^ .ol, 

II 1 • 1 is i spm low -lmwk, in m \irthi li Ms sue kinj; tlu I n ast ol Ins nu tin i Nm with h h lie ik. 

1 i'mi h\ Km< hi i-hndin fn m <i htutm tti iii the* (Ji/eh Musi uni 1 11 • M urn tlu Vu*et 

. h 1,1 4) 

^ * m Iloii.i , Notice summon e ihs Moji u Hunts fifyptu n*. ls.».», p 10(*, Hm i s ( n, h\hijion mul 
jj , " 1 tilUn 1 [lypttr, p. ,V2U, e t hnj ; M imimiinn, Uu IlUupon tin alhu 1 vipUi % p 77 

^ ,a gmfrdly repioauitul uh touted, or M|uattnitf, and attentmh reading i pipwus lull, 

f ‘l»»u upon liib knees; cf the illuetratimi on p, 103. 
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been confused, and, as a matter of fart, were so confused as to become at 

of the wane god, who united iii ln^ 
own poison degiees of relationship 
mutually exclusive of each other in a 
human family. Father, inasmuch as 
lie was the fhst member ot the tnad, 
son, by vntue of bang its thud 
membei , identical with himself m 
both capacities, he was at once his 
own fathei, his own son, and tin 
liusbmd of his mothei 1 

Gods, like men, might bo lesolvtd 
into at least two element*, soul and 
body , 2 but, m Egypt, the conetp 
times and in different schools. It 
nujif be an insei t— butteifly, bee, 01 playing mantis , 1 or a bud— tin 
oidin u \ span ow hiwk, the human-headed spuiow-hawk, a lieion oi t 
ciani h Ixn -wIumj wings enabled it to pass lapidly thimigh spot 
oi the black shadow — Uiaiblt that is attached to eve ly boil }, 6 but when 
chath sots lie* , and which tin nceiorward leads an independent < xistum 
so tint it < in move \bont at will, and go out into tin* open sunlight 

Finally, it might be a kind of light shadow, like a lefhetion fiom th 

suilice of calm watei, or fiom a polish* d mnroi, tin* living and coluun l 
pio]Cction of tin humin figme, a double — la — lepioducing m nnnutest detail 

*111 i ut ml the in sis ft thcsi urn duties weir fn tihailv <1< line rl 1>> I 1 in Ron i (/ ; / 

ratmiil in imirnti netp/jt mu 11 tut qn h* (inrun* / tpjptuns o it connu hi qfuiaUanitnu ll 

dull! d Hun p 2t,u soj (I \nn<il s do <pl iIom pint thulium Minis'll, f huh *ni it tl 

t iyi h inn n / j tu t i id a la lulh tl t jii i npifii ih, ] j> lj 1) 

In mu if flu rumml test '-•ihu (hum, tlu will liuntor captuus tho go Is, sluightiis nil 
ihsimhowch. tin m nolstliur j mt , tlu u h uinc lit s, tin i legs, in Jus buimn^ c mlclr lis, mil li tlu 
on tin n s uls ns will is on tii 1 lus (Ini lius >0) Til; \ * >il \v is iu t limited t > i single lx>I\ 

mul iHn n k s il «c 1 n m fi s vc i il t vt that Ri In 1 in nmUaii 1 loin Uni d ud /is yh mi< hi 

hnijifl In* hul tin 7> I If \\i\ I ion Hiiuhnn Jh k ihjplu* I * hmhnjtni ]l \\\ i 

1 1 wnl p 2 1 , li ill 1, < t tlu \1 i m s< ii lh tit i uit Unit ihipluqutj Suppb mint, pp *M7, l a 

J ii w i 1» i n >1-1, On tlu irur s / i m it mt / lyjitian Wind in tlu transt hunt of tl s i 

of J dh l \rd ul qif Mil \ ii i I >0>) 

l)i iwn by 1 mil u (.u liu, (nun 1 1 /),/s Ihilanuilu hdhnhudi , ul i t J u\. IN 

* Hi mhi sujpfsts tl m, s ul i\ luvi bti u consult u il is lung i but tut 1 

turns, is m (nett {A Sc owl \ul m the Fiom Imjs i f th hoi utij if bdiUal h hi 1 pi ' >1 ' 
p lOH) M 1 m 1 1 1 1 tlunl s Hi it it must i mt turns hut 1 mi uicunitt its i v\ isp L liuilid' 
hav 1 l**-0 oi i pi i}iii.£ iii mt h (//?// wut Ahqtl s m tlu / ri i udinySf vol xi pp 142, 11 () 

- Tin Minpli spmow-linvkl^ifl ihulh iwil to dimti tlu soul ot i god, thj hu in -I k I 
spanow hawl tho luron n tli runt is usul ijuliffin nth for human or divine souls i 
is from Hoi ai 1 1 > (ho k i ^ 7, T l riuxs t dm n pp S, 151, 1 52; th it we li irn Ihis symbolic Bikini 
- mot ot tin spinow h u\k and th j uinuiu latio/i oi tlu n unc of the soul as bal 

“ r ° l tIl( Waok Shadow, mli UiKCir On tin hhatlt ,, Shadow oj the Ikad (1\ an scutum* d r 
honrty of Ddh al hduwloqip vd vm pp >s(, 507;, mil tin illustr itions of Ins p iper. 


length nothing moie than two aspects 
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turn of tin s»ul \aiicd in difTirent 
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the complete image of the object or the person to whom it belonged 1 The 
soul, the slndow, the doubh of a god, was in no way essentially diffeioit fiom 



* 'JIM M |s| sQlIvOI Mils \M) HOIIs IN \|» KATUN 11! PI I HI s,,[ \\ T>T s - 


tin soul, shadow, oi double of a nun; lu t* body, indeed, was moulded out 
el a pimp i u efied substance, and geneiall) mtJMblo, but endowed with the 
mum ijiialitus, and subject to the same linpt i feet ions as unis r l hi gods, 

1 M», uituri of ilu do iblt lias lim^ 1» ( i uistppichcndul 1»\ 1 \ j t*»l ists wlio h il ♦ u u inid» 

i » mu into a ]\iiul <>l pionomiinl form (II in 11 m 1 , t hn U mtl 1 it/, It i , 2nd put pp 

* 1 ( ) ilutneun w is fiulilit 1\ ft ml ilmosi unultim u 1\ uimunrid m I ^ s t fn «,( lj M wm» 

* I I 1 hjtfi'luiH ,t *' 1/ Ik hijt l fi/ftiit i«(s, noI i pp 1 o 1 if «/<(/, ip ») >2\ uni dimtli 

" 1 bj la i \( l Iti Noi i ( (hi 1h 1 u St ns uf an inijtoil int J t/yj It tn TIo/ / m tin hn i it lion ■» 

I s utif °J lUhhcul Auhutlotiy, Mil m ], I'll »l)s) r ll\i lilt \ whuli the lk\jtiuis hid 

I 1 1,1 ll ic flnnbh , mid the luliiunu winch tint idui iv i< imd upon thm ( iiupLnid tlu life 

* luivi Ihui iiinuih btudud by Masihio (7 0/d > d 1 h/thd m it d inlu 1 »/ J / iti nut* 

I /7 01, dSS-lOb), ,ui(l Wlipniwy Hu Ancunt / /iwtunt Jhtinin if th Inn it dtiy t tin 

s i J, 

h oh i lij Vam hti-G tulip, from & photograph 1>\ Pi mums [Rt'ultul , \ul u pi 1\1 da 
* i tin cornice ot tlu fiont roomjjf Osiris ou the tcnace ol tin ^uat ttmiph of I) n hrdi Jhc 

I I 1 11 M belongs to HorusjJ$hat on the light to Osins lord ot \nu nlit Ticli In us up m its 

1 ump of till ftathers which is characteristic of hguus of Anhftn (« t i »*) 
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therefore, on the whole, were more ethereal, stronger, more powerful, better 
| fit toil to command, to enjoy, and to suffer than ordinary men, but they were 
{still men. They had bones , 1 2 muscles, flesh, blood; they were hungry and 
[late, they were thirsty and drank; our passions, griefs, joys, infu initios, wero 
| also theirs. The m 9 a mysterious fluid, circulated throughout their members, 
and carried with it health, vigour, and life . 3 They were not all equally 
charged with it; some had more, others less their energy being in proportion 
to the amount which they contained. The better supplied willingly gave of 
their sup“i Unity to those who lacked it, and all could readily transmit it to 
mankind, this transfusion being easily accomplished in the temples. Ihe 
king, or any ordinary man who wished to be thus impregnated, presented 
himself before the statue of the god, and squatted at its feet with his bonk 
towards it. The statue then placed its* right hand upon the nape of his neck, 
and by making passes, caused the fluid to flow' from it, and to accumulate 
in him as in a receiver. This lite was of temporary eflicaey only, and 
required frequent renewal in order that its benefit might be maintained. 
By using or transmitting it tin* gods themselves exhausted their m of life ; and 
the less vigorous replenished themselves from the stronger, while the lath r 
went to draw lvc*h fulness from a mysterious pond in the northern sky, called 
the * pond of the Sa /’ 3 Divine bodies, continually lecruited by tho influx of 
this magic fluid, preserved their vigour far beyond the term allotted to tin 
bodies of men aud beasts. Age, instead of quickly destroying them, hardened 
and transformed them into precious metals. Their bones wero changed to 
silver, their flesh to gold; their hair, pih d up and painted blue, after 
the manner of great chiefs, was turned into lapis-lazuli . 4 This transfor- 
mation of each into an animated statue did not altogether do avva^ wit li 


1 For example, the it \t of the Ik *1 ruction of 3L n (l. 2), ami other documents, teach us th.it tin 
fkhli of the aged huu had become tru'd, and his bones silver (’Ll run ke, he Tomb, an dc Seti J", -Ith 
part, pi. xv. 1. 2, in veil. ii. or tl Memoir** th la 'lisrinn dn (hire). Tho blood of Kf» is ueutioiii J 
in tin* Hook of the Ik ml (chap -ah. 1. 21), X \ iin.N editioi pi. xxiv.), as well as tho bh*»d of Isi - 
(clmp. clvi.; cf. Mhinri , 1. 77., rud » d otln i uniuities. 

2 On tlie mi of life , whoso i ‘'n n li. d uln ad* Ln n j u tidily .studied by K. uu Korun (ft hole mir unc 
rifle ttjyplii /me appaitmant a la litHhdhupu nuptrud* , p. 110, ct seq.), seo M White, Jit ad* «. tie 
Mytholoyio it tVAirhtfulwjie f\jyptnnn* m> 1. i pp. i!07-S09. 

3 r t is thus that in the To In of the Mr of the Prince of Jlakhtan wo find that one of ihe 
statins of the Tin ban Khoiisft supping itsoli’ with *a from another statue ropn s'*nt in g one of tin* 
mc^t powerful torms of the <r<)d (K. ur. Km m , fttwle sur nn* ritlc, pp. 110, 111; Masi * no, h * t out, - 
populiiiri*, 2nd edit., p. 221). r l li«* pond of whither tilt god* go to draw the nas;i« Hind, is 
mi ntioned in the l’\ ram id texts. 

4 Cl tho tixt of the lkrinolnm of M, n (II. 1, 2) ief« rred to above, where age piodu . - th 1 * • 

transformations m lln* body of the sun. r l his el unit’ mg of the bodies of tho into gold, silv» r, 
and precious stout h, explains why the alcln muts, who were disciples of the tig) pt mum, oltcu com- 
pared tho transmutation of metals to the mctuinorphodH of a genius or of a divinity: they thought 
h> their art to hasten at will that which was the slow woih of miture. « 
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flic lavages of time. Deciepitudo was no kss inemtdiabh with them than 


with m« n, dthough it came 
to them more slowly , when 
the sun had giown old “ his 
month trembled, his du- 
elling lan down to eaitli, 
his spittle diopped upon the 
J;tonml . ,,1 

None ol the feudal gods 
hid escaped this destiny; 
fnt tin m as foi mankind 
\U di> tame when tiny 
must h i>o the city and go 
toith to the tomb . 3 The 
im unts long refused to 
>u li« \e that death was 11a- 
1 ui il md uu \itable Tin \ 
tli uiglit th it life, one< 
ligun, might go on mdi- 
i n til) it no accident 
st< ppi d it shoit, why should 
it <t ast ot it si If ? And so 
nen did not die in I 3 g)pt, 



tin v \wn assassin itul 1 


IIO KIM AITIIl Ill's COIOWTIOV 111 IlMNu 1111 IM1 •sill >N 
01 1 IIL SI a 


1 In mm dnei often bc- 


i iu»d to this world, and w is txsil) i (cognized as motliel mm, m mnnil, 
s me lnanun ite obji ctNin h as a stone loosened from the lnll&idi f a tic whit li 
1* d upon the passei bj and ciushcd lum. l>ut often too the muideiu w\s ot 
tin uns< cn woild, and so was luddi n, lus picstnee being beti lyedinlus m dig 
unit it ticks onl). lie was a god, m * \il spmt, a disembodied soul who sld\ 


Inin Jit ^ i. Jit, Fa) yin* Ififiatt ju th Itnm, pi cxvm II 1,2 if Ijmilii In 
( i hid la hr mu o /or, iu tin / it lull Jss j Js 

M < nil lot IIil iiitMt il 1 <1« itl t t* t gr 1 lsivpn m i in itli r |luis l is m i j i*s i 
1 i ijitli pli ipUr o! tli lx I (t the hi ul (\ \uin sidili n |1 \ II ( 7) wlulihisi It in 
^ v l n i lntln i to tun in tn ul “1 un th it 0 ms id tin Wi t ml (Kins 1 nowitli In «lo i 

' 1 1 '•lull bu no inmi that is to i> tai il \ < f Ins <1 tthwhc n 1 1 mil etas tuxist VII U 

I Uunu II >i us, It i lhol 1 lit tli khnumit u r pitsuitul unite i tl 1 rms < t n umtmcs i 1 
1 il cs tint tin v ui ill ul M umi tli n t nubs wore p intul < ut iu M.ur 1 1 1 1 ls m I ^ l c 
/ it (Mnidt,^ 21, 1 muss clitu u, p 0) 

hi \vnl>) houriiu liun i photngr iph l>\ M («n\i( tiktn m lss) ct i sum. in tli h't '••'I 
^ ’ 1 ivr 1 lus illustration shows tin tilutiu po*»iti nsot puuu mils; 1 Anm Ut i h«\ n-, 

I ll< psihent upon tho hi a<l ot tin Pn ira li Vinuiotlns 111, wh Kntih IlI ri hm I r » u 1+ 
/ tin m • 

1 11 »o, 1 hides dt Mijthologn.it d 1 rchflagu i j if pt taint*, u'l n p 2*0 
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insinuated itself into the living man, or fell upon him with irresistible violence 
— illness being a struggle between the one possessed and the power which 
possessed him. As soon as the former succumbed he was carried away from his 
own people, and his place knew him no more. l>ut had all ended lor him with 
the moment in which he had ceased to breathe t As to the body, no one was 
ignoiant of its natural fate, it quickly fell to decay, and a few years sufliced 
to reduce it to a skeleton. And as for the skeleton, in the lapse of centuries 
that too was disintegrated and became a mere train ot dust, to be blown away 
by the lint breath of wind. The soul might have a longer career and fuller 
fortunes, hut these were believed to be dependent upon those of tin* body, ami 
commensurate with them. Every advance made in the process of decomposition 
inhhed the soul of some pait of itself; its consciousness gradually haled until 
nothing was left hut a vague and hollow form that vanished altogether when 
the corpse had entirely disappeared. From an early dato the Egyptians had 
endeavoured to arrest this gradual destruction of the human organism, and 
tin ir first effort to this end naturally was directed towards the preservation of 
the body, since without it tin* existence of the soul could not be ensured. It 
was imperative that during tiiat last sleep, which for them was fraught with 
such terrors the flesh should neither become decomposed nor turn to dust, 
that it should bo free from offensive odour 1 and secure from predatory worms . 1 

They set to work, therefore, to discover how to preserve it.. The oldest 
burials which have as yet been found prove that these early inhabitants were 
successful in securing the permanence of the body for a tew decades only. 
When one of them died, his son, or his nearest relative, caret ully w'udind the 
corpse in water impregnated with an astringent or aroiuatiaidibstiiiice, such a-* 
natron or souk* solution of fragrant gums, and then fumigatedLil with burning 
herbs and perfumes which were destined to overpower, at least temporarily, 
the odour of death. 1 * Having taken these precautions, they placed the body in 
the grave, sometimes euiivly naked, sometimes partially covered with its 
ordinary garments, or «ewn up in a closely fitting -gazelle skin . 1 Tlie dead 

1 n.. union ;r ollhi * \ implex, th jHMsitff jr.,m tin* Pyramid of ML II. V>\7 ;i5J, in Mwo wo, 7a* 
Pijra*nith* de SaU.aruh, n. 111. 

Until of tin Ihml' l<i imi * (ditioii hwn Hi. i lviii. 1. 1. VaiioiH chapters i»f t lit* same book 
hhow .isimilnr honor of the worm, ami vurion w.ivh of presorvine Ih-Hi an«l Imucs from it-* 
alliu K". I hu** m Hi. Hiv a hopf h f*\pri hs< d tiiat the hody may not decay uor bu onto a multituih 
of irorm s 

Huh m to hi* guthen d Jroui tin* various Pyramid tevts relating to tlie purification by wwt< i and 
to timii^dtioii : tin* p.iiiib taken In wcure nuiteriul dean Iim.su, dehfiibcd in tin hi* torinnhi.s "t* 1 1 
pumarily duocted towards tin* pichcrvation ol the bndits huh|ect<d to these processes, and further to 
tin perfecting of the souls to winch these bodies had been united. 

bor the primitive mode of hurial m liidcb, und the ntcu wliicli originated in connection with it, 
ef. T<i rLiirn \\ Uvdt% *ur Ahydm , ii.. iu the Pioreedhujs of the Society of liibliral Archeology , , lSiE-ltf 
vol. * v. ]>p. 43.'» 135. J)e Mmgan found some bodies wrapped in a qazcllu skin (Ethuogr. prehid., p. P'*b 
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man was placed on his left side, lying north anil south with his face to the 
east, in some cases on the bare ground, in others on a mat, a strip of leather 
or a fleece, in the position of a child in the foetal state. The knees were 
sharply bent at an angle of 4 5° with the thighs, while^tho latter were either 
.it right angles with the body, or drawn up so as almost to touch the elbows. 
The hands are sometimes extended in front of the faoo, sometimes the arms 
arc folded and the hands joined on tho breast or neck. Tn some instances the 
Kgs are bent upward in such a fashion that they almost lie parallel with the 
trunk. The deceased could only bo made to assume this position by a violent 
effort, and in many cases the tendons and the flesh had to bo cut to facilitate 
the operation. The dryness of the ground selected for these burial-places 
retarded the corruption of the flesh for a long time, it is true*, but only 
i< tanled it, and so did not prevent the soul from being finally destroyed. 
Seeinu deed) could not be prevented, it was determined to accelerate thei 
ja< ei mm, bv taking the flesh from the bones beforo interment. The bodies 
thus treated are often incomplete; the head is missing, or is detached from 
the neck and laid in another part of the pit or, on the other hand, the body is 
not there, and 1 hi' bead only is found in the grave 1 , generally placed apart on 
a buck a heap of stone*, or a layer of cut flints. The forearms and tin* hands 
were subjected to the same treatment as tin 1 head. Tn many eases no trace of 
them appeals, in others they are deposited by the side of tho shall or scattered 
about haphazard. Other mutilations are frequently met with; tho ribs are 
ilnided and piled up behind the body, tho limbs are disjointed or the b xlv is 
i ntindy dismembered, and the fragment* arranged upon the* ground or enclosed 
together in an earthenware oisl. 1 

These precautions were satisfactory in so far as they ensured the bettor 
presen ut ion of the more solid parts of the human frame, but the Egyptians 
lolt this result was obtained at too great a sacrifice. The human orgauiMii 
thus dopriu'd of nil flesh was not only reduced to half its bulk, but what 
nm, lined bad neither unity, consistency, nor continuity. It was not even a 
poilcet skeleton with its constituent parts in their relative places, but a mere 
mass of 1 ones with no connecting links. This drawback, it is true, was 
iciiicdied by tho artificial reconstruction in tile tomb of tin* individual thus 
completely dismembered in the course of the funeral ceremonies. The hones 
"He laid in their natural order; those of tho feet at tho bottom, then those 
<d the leg, trunk, anil arms, afld finally the skull itself. Hut tho superstitious 
inspired by the dead man, particularly of ono thus harshly Imudlcd, and 

1 1 i-i Mobo an, op. vit., pp. 137-139. For tho traces of these prinntiu- custom* in tin toiimil is 

1 - of tho times of the riiaiuohs, ef. the curious memoir by Wimm m\\\, L g mod* * d\ nst t lu w - 

" •« 'On* fa Nfcropolo de Nagadah, etc., in J. de Morgan, op. cit. t pp. 203-22*. 

T 
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particularly the apprehension that In* might revenge himself on his relatives 
for the treatment to which they had subjected him, often induced them to 
make this restoration intentionally incomplete. W lien they had reconstructed 
the cuit ire skeleton, they refrained fioiu placing the head ill position, or else 
ihey suppressed one or all of the vertebras of the spine, so that the deceased 
should be unable to rise and go forth to bite and harass the living. Having 
taken this precaution, they nevertheless felt a doubt whether the soul could 
really enjoy life so long as one half only of the body remained, and the other 
was lost for ever: they therefore sought to discover the moans of preserving the 
lle.sliv parts in addition to the bony framework of the body. It had been observed 
that when a corpse bad been buried in I he desert, its skin, speedily desiccated 
ami hardened, changed into a east* of blackish parchment beneath which tlite 
llesh slowly wasted away, 1 and the whole frame thus remained intact, at least 
in appearance, while its integrity ensured that of the soul. An attempt was 
made bv aiiifiei.il means to reproduce the conservative action of the sand, and, 
without mutilating the body, to secure at will that incorruptibility without 
which the persistence of the soul was but a useless prolongation of the death- 
agony. It was the god A nub is — the jackal lord of sepulture wdio wa- 
supposed to haws made this discovery. lie cleansed the body of the viscera, 
those parts which most rapidly decay, saturated it with salts and annual ic 
substances, protected it first of all with the hide of a beast, and over this laid 
thick layers of linen. The victory the god had thus gained over corruption 
was, however, far from being a complete one. The bath in which the dead 
man wu* immersed could not entirely preserve the softer parts of the hu.lv: 
tin* chief portion of them was dissolved, and what remained after the period of 
saturation was so desiccated that its bulk was seriously diminished. 

When any human being bad been submitted to this process, lie emerged 
from it a mere skeleton, ovoi which the skin remained tightly drawn : a tliCN* 
shrivelled limbs, sunken cheat, grinning features, yellow and blackened skin 
.spotted by the ellloresecnee of the embahner’s sJts, were not tile man lliniseli, 
but rather a caricature *1 wh.it la* had In on. As nevertheless lie was secure 
against immediate desli U'd. the I’Vyptians described him as furnished with 
his sh ipi* ; henceforth he luul 1 i purged of all that was evil in him, :i and he 
could lace with tolerable security whatever awaited him in the future. The ait 
ol Anubis, transmitted to the cm bn liners and employed b^ them from gene- 


1 Such ihu nppi .ii. hum* »*f tin bodies of Coptic monks of I lus sixth, eighth, ami ninth ivnturi. * 

, * U ‘!‘ 1 101111,1 1U thu ronmit ,n ‘ t,,ru 1 ,,r 1 'wntm-Syi-Ui-, T.iud, mid Akhmim, tvM in the midst cl’ 
tin desert. ^ 

■ Tin-, i& atutnl as cmly a.s II. lodotu? (ii. 8b): Tu\ <ro>as rb virpov Kararij/cei icat M} \ttnrQi 
rov i thpjv ru Stpfia fuwvnv ital ra iitrrfct. „ 

4 Cl. Pi pi /., 1. II, ill Mam 'Ll 10 , Las Pyramids d, tiaLknrah, j». J5Q. 
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ration to feneration, had, hy almost eliminating the corruptible part ot the 
hmly without destroying its outward appearance*, arrested decay, it' not loi 
e\(*r, at least for an unlimited period of time. If there* were hills at baud, 
thither the mummied dead were still borne, partly from custom, partly 
because the dryness of the air anel of the soil offered them a Jurther chance 
df preservation. In districts of the* J)e*lta where the hills were so distant as 
10 make it very costly to reach them, advantage was taken e>l the* smallest 
sandy islet rising above the marshes, and there a reme*tery was founded. 1 
Where this resource* failed, the mummy was fearlessly entrusted to the soil 
itself, but only after being placed within a sarcophagus of liurel stone, whose 
lid and tiough, hermetically fastened together with cement, prevented the 
peuclinlion of any moisture. Ke*assurcd on this point, the* semi followed the 
body to the* tomb, and there* dwell with ii as in its eternal hon«o, upon 
In* eemtines of tin* visible anel invisible* worlds. 

Here* the* soul ke*pt the (list inctive character anel appearance which pertained 
in it “upon the earth:” as it had been a “double*’ before ele*ith,so it remained 
i tumble after it, able to perform all lunations of animal life* alter its own 
wshion. Tt moved, \\e*nt, c.imc, spoke, breathed, accepted pious homage, but 
.uthout pleasure, and as it were* mechanically, rather troman instinctive* horror 
.1 annihilation than from any rational desire for immortality. l r nceasing 
i egret t >r the bright world which it had left disturbed its mournful and inert 
•■xistence. ** () my brother, withhold not thyself from drinking and trom eating, 
Imm drunkenness, from love, trom all enjoyment, Irom fedlowing thy desire by 
i.ight and by day ; put not sorrow within thy heart, for what arc the years of 
a man upon e.uth? The We*st is a land of sleep and of heavy shadows a place 
wlu*rem its inhabitants, when oner installed, slumber on in their mummy- 
forms, never moie waking to see* their brethren; neve*r more* to re»e >gni/e their 
f.ithers or theii mothers, with hearts forgetful of the*ir wives «ind children, 
flu* hung filter, which earth giwtli to all who dwell upon it, is for me 
but stagnant and dead ; tint wat< r lloweth to all who are on earth, while* foi 
»iie it is but liquid putrefaction, this water that is mine. Sine* 1 came 
'iilo this funereal valley I know not where nor what T im. Li\e me 
to diink of running water 1 . . . Lot me be placed by *he edge of the 
"*itcr with my face to the* Noitl , that the breeze may carets me* and 
? m\ heart bo refreshed from its sorrow” 3 l»y (lay the double remained 

1 in tin* oaao of the isU-t-, tunning the •*rnn t rv of the «,re it eiti'nf Tuimi-« in tin iiiiil*'’ ol 
1 * Menzaleh (lvnissi (ji aim miu., Mttuoir?# ti"hmt [Junto > *t hr>tmrjn -* *ur 11 ii// J » , \ '1 i. 

. ■. :W2). 

• his text ik puhlisshed m 1 *kin*i if Am \m Mvim u* nt^ pi. xwi. In'*. 11. l-'-fl. " n, l )n I* 1 1 '' ll 
1 hi i h r irfrhtiijHlt n I r/.iiwlm. jil \w. It h.i*» I»« i f i tnin^latnl into Liu,li'*h h\ l>iucii. On luo 
I 'fin Tuhhfsof tin rtuhiimir 1\ ii<il (from A rth.ioloyia, \e»l. xxxix ), ioI** •miiu.ui by 1 »IiU:n h. 
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concealed within the tomb. Tf it went forth by night, it was from no 
capricious or sentimental desire to revisit the spots where it had led 
a happier life. Its organs needed nourishment as formerly did those of its 
body, and of itself it possessed nothing "but hunger lor food, thirst for 
drink” 1 Want and misery drove it from its retreat, and flung it bock 
among the living. It prowled like a marauder about fields and villages, 
picking up and greedily devouring whatever it might find on the ground 
broken meats which had been left or forgotten, hoiM and stable refuse— 
and, should these meagre resources fail, even the most revolting dung and 
excrement. 3 This ravenous spectre had not the dim and misty form, the 
lorn: shroud or floating draperies of our modern phantoms, hut a precise 
and definite shape, naked, or clothed in the garments which it had 
worn while yet upon earth, and emitting a pale light, to which it 
owed the name of Luminous- A7//7, Kluhi? The double did lint allow 
its family to forget it, lmt used all the means at its disposal to 
remind them of its existence. It. entered their houses and their bodies, 
terrified them waking and sleeping by its sudden apparitions, struck them 
down with disease or madness, 1 and would even suck their blood Jik“ 

Pit Jtyyylwht drain nrtlt, pp. 10, ami into French lij .W.V'iLko, I'tndrs nim^ \ *»1 i. pp 

187-100. As regards tin* persistence of t lii^ ul<*omy Egyptian conception of the other world, see 
M Asp kuo, Linde* dr Nytholoyir it tV Arch Pyyitti niu xo 1. ii. pp. 1 70- IM. 

* YVfi, 11. 71, 7.“». •* Hat« fill unto Titi is hutuier, mid hr enteth n not; hateful unto Till i' 
thirst, nor hath he drunk it.” We w e that the Egyptians made liiuigei and thirst into two sub- 
stances or bungs, to bo swallow* d as food is swallowed, lmt wliono oflbcts wiri jmisruioii't mdi - 
counterarli d by thr immediate absorption of more satisfying sustenance QIam-uio, Ltud> , </» 
Mytholnijh tt dWrclicoloyin Lyyptimnrs, \ol. i. pp. lol-lob). 

2 KmgTiti, wlirn distinguishing hi* fait* tiom th.it oi thr common dcnil, staled tliat he had 
abundance of iood, mid hriiro was not irdnrr*! to so ] »iti fill an extremity. u Abhorrent unto T« t. i • 
cxcicment, T* ti r< jeeteth uriu* , and T«*ti nbliorrelh that winch is abominable in him; ahhoir* nt unto 
him ih ftec.il matter and he i.iteth it not, hateful imt * Tet» lojuid lilth ** (21 f/, 11. US, i Tin* 
Mime doctrine is found in several pin vs in the AW. of the Dmd. 

3 Tim niuuo of tnmiiums was at iuM so f\ pi lined as to make tin lit-hl wherewith mils wm 
clothed, into a portion of the (• iiiuligl't (Mxsi'n.o, Linde* dtfmntiqif *, in the J l true it, \ol. i. p iM. 
note (i, ami flic Hr cue rrUijnt t.>7 % vol. ii. p. ; lh'vi'nu Li tire a M. Paul Vi rnt sur rh<q>it>< 
I’ 1 tin Todlnthurh , in the Zu. It i V. 1^70, pp. b‘2 til), In my opinion the idea is a Ic-h alnti i *t •• •. 
and shows that, as among lun / oUn * nations so with the Egyptians tho soul wa- -uppo.icd t*iapp .»r 
us a kind of pah* Home, or as < milVe, a uh.w analogous to the phosphoresei m halo which is seen In 
night about a pi* c>' of rotl'ii wood, or put retying iish. This primitive conception nuy haw oi. 
h ([ii lit ly faded, and hit a ilo glorious o. ic »#t the mums, may h ive l»ecoiue om of those Hath no • 
niunib by which it was thought ivvi ssan to pujUiute tin* ihad (Ma^i-uiu, L’ln trs J\vji<L' «" 
aoI. ii. p. 1*2, note 1); it tin u came to hn\e that higuificinrc of n^ilrudnit with light winch i*. 
ordinarily attributed 1o it. 

4 Tim incantations of which the Leyden Papyrus publish, d by Vu.\ 1 1; is full {Ltude* Lyypt 
toy it] ue*, vol. i.) are directed again. d duvl mm or dnvl wo mm wlio entered into om: of tho liuiu t 
give him the miyraine, and \it»b nl headache.-. Another Leyden Papyrus (LEHMAN.*, Mh/hvw ni' 
tityptien* tin mw*& d'unt ignite* th i Pays- 11^ a Lnjdr, 2nd part, pls/clxxxiu , clxxxiv.), bn< lb 
nnatyzcd by Ci/adas (Aofnvw antumnire* des Papyrus tftjyptini k, p. ID), ami translated by 31 Asi’J a 
(biude* Ljyptienni s, vol. i. pp. 11.7—150), contains tho complsiiuf, or rather tho formal act < 
requisition of a husband whom the luminous of his wife returned to torment in liis home, witlnm 
any just cause for such conduct 
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the modern vampne 1 One dfcctuil means theie w is, and one onl), of 
t scapmg 01 pieventing these visitations, md tins liy in taking to the 
tomb all the various pio- 
Msions ol which the double 
stood in need, and toi which 
it visited then dwellings, 
luneiaiy sacrifices and the 
itgulai eultus ol the (lead 
miniated in the need ovpcii- 
m e d hn making piovndon toi 
the siiste nance ol the mam s 
• ittei hiving seemed then 
listing e \ interne by tin mum- 
nil fit ition oi tin n boelit s - 
lii/illis m<l o\e n W( 10 
i loii^ht and suciiticcd it tin* 
i oi < 1 tin tomb < hdpi 1 , the 
Ilium lies heut, and bit ist 
ol ( i h vntim laing pie- 
r nti d ml luape d togi tin i 
up hi tin gmund, th it tin i< 
tli 1 id might lind tlnm 

whin thev b giu to be 

\ . A i ssi Is oi Uei or 
Willi , git it Jills ol lush \ in iv, ii q in in vi) in mi i mi uiuil* 

witu, pmifitd with nition, 

ui piiunnd, wen* bi ought to tin m tint tiny nn n ht dunk tin n fill at 
pleasiiit, (lid b\ Mich voluntuy tubule imn bought then ^«d will, is m 
•lulv liU the) bought that ol some ncijibom too pov t ilul t » be oppjstd 

• 

1 M v ii i \ t s hi qml 1 1 s p( t it* U jram inn / 1 ' / / / ^ J in 11 /it hijt ls7 > p 5t* # 

ill \t tlu /» / tj tin l) 1 1 

s \u il li i] tt is ol th 7 i It I 1 1 iimsI <f (ln ti i i r „iw t 1 t > lit it i lit t 

mIuoii uivivi s hi-. <1 illi / 1 1 m i v i h ij fa i t i / u h i / / 1 1 / th / ill * ("N vmi 1 1 ** 

>i 1 1 own ) ml i h ij < \ i < I i}t t j i qa inq tut / it u f 1 1 i nt th 1 1 1 l i U i] 1 1* 

^ Mill S i (lltlOl), i»l (.Will) 

s t 1 1 1 i Ant ut L l'nnu of I hi hi h ilitiwn 1 j i ui lm Cm liu li m i \ hi tr i i] h t 1 tn 1 \ l mil 
1 li Ut v (tt jMaiiit.ii, 1/ mini n th U is jl »0 /) 1 il w mi\ nt iilulit is in. In i i., 

' * lli,J mil uj i the i\ it tin dxi it th t ml lu tl i uillh is t] 1 il n i t‘ I 

1 his ] oil Kii inti it i living tli sitiilru n itt n I lit ll r*' Inn dm I i fl i In ^ him 
ninth it in <v, i thul a biskct iml two jus, ] n \ isi< ns till tl * wh II il iinUi IlIiiuiI 
' r I mil two bin uit», the >n« tuinnij; lu> mistu u l the see u il lit l n 1 in Ins -till td<I 
h l ht josition it the iloir, whith is in tlu liwist ri \y of the biiue&, mdic etc tint what 
ultd iKvt it t ihtb pi ill within the t ml 
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The gods won 1 * spared none of the anguish and nom* of tho povils which 
death so plentifully bestows upon men. Their bodies suftered change and 
gradually perished, until nothing was left of them. Their souls, liko human 
souls, were only the representatives of their bodies, and gradually became 
■'extinet if means of arresting the natural tendeney to deeay were not found 
in time. Thus the same necessity that forced men to seek the kind of 
sepulture which gave the longest term ol existence to their souls, compelled 
itlir gods to I he same course. At first, they wore buried in the hills, and 
one of their oldest titles describes them as those “ who are upon their sand/’ 1 
Nile from putrefaction; afterwards, when the art of embalming had been 
discovered, the gods reeei\ed the benefit of the now invention and were 
ninmniilied. ILieh nome possessed tlie mummy and tho tomb ol its dead « 
god : at Thin is then* was tho mummy and tin* tomb of Anhuri, the munmiv 
of Osins at M endes, the mummy of Tumu at Heliopolis. 54 In some of the 
nomes the gods did not change their names in altering the modi' of their 
existence: the demised. Osiris remained Osiris: Nit and Ilathor when dead 
weir still Nit and Ilathor, at Snis and at Denderah. I5ut Hhtali of Memphis 
became Kokuris by dying; 3 4 * * * * * * Impuaitii, tin* jackal of Si ut, was changed into 
Anuhis ; k and when his disk had disappeared at evening, Anhuri, the sunlit 
sky of Thinis, was Ivhontaiuentit, Lord of the West, until the following da\ 
That bliss which we dream of enjoying in the world to come was not grant'd 
to the gods any more than to men. Their bodies were nothing but ineil 
larva*, “with unmoving heart” 11 weak and shrivelled limbs, unable to stand 


1 Tn llu lh ml. of Knniriii'i that irliiih /V in Hail fur Hit ft in Mi .m« l fifth iioiiiH ol the night, wi 

have tin* < It st liplion <>f tin .sandy milm ol Sukaris and or tin gods limit Shut! u-*en it, who ait on 

their sand (M \**i*i mi. J hah s th Mi/lholorjo ft d’ \rrht f nbnjie I ijjj//tiiu)n ^ \t»l. ji. pp. lit 7.T). KN'- 
wlu it* m tlu* Mint honk wi h.i\e a c) noet pi i it 1 us upon it* sou/ ( Li l'l in l,r, Tomheau di St'ii l , 4th 
part, jil. x\\iiJ,:iiul llu* g *\< of tin* • ielitli hour are also m\»*terim'h gods who arc on tlu lr sun • 1 
{Hid , pi \l\ii., 1 1 sup). Win rou*r tl * -e pi r-oiiage** au* r< £>i« .sonti d in llu* vignettes, tho K#* \ n 
aitist has ruiuliillv drawn tlu tl' '><*• p*ni i <i m pillow anti spiinklcd with it'd, which is the con 
volitional remit riii" of .-.uni, ami "ulv tiistino- 

* The H'piilchrt h t>f Titmu Kh u *i. I hi, O *11-, nut l in ouch of tin m tlu* heap of mind hid fug tl »- 
hotly. arc icpriMnilid in tlu* tori’*, it S li T. (l.i m.i ur. Tunthrau dr S'ii 1 ", Ith part, pis. xliv., xlv. , 
as also the four rams in which the < il> of the v id .no inoarnnto (< f. M \ni lb« t'tu lr* de Mytliuhw* 
it d' \n‘hrob»iir J qypt ini m *, W*1 <1. ,/ 1 12). T Ji,* toinhs of the "oils wore k’»own even in Koina . 
times. On pinin' 7>c tuvtov ( Oiripidm) m Aiyovaiv dAAa ical twv 6AAuv 0<ur t linoi /*?/ aytt'tn}T*n 

jxifi' dipOaproif ru /jl*v aupara naf oCtois hum ,« piiern /cal Atfunrevurflai, rCi Se ^uj^as cV u vptuap A<fitir*ti 

darfia (He hide it ( hi ride , chap, wi., I’uuhlV.s edition, p. ’M). 

3 MaM'I.uu, / laden de Mijtholofjifi it d' A trite dntjir L'ljijptiennc v«l. ii. p]i. 21, 22. 

4 J t> in) inimi, at It a-t, this i.s an obvious conclusion fiuiu the monuments of Siut, in who ii tho 

jackal "od ih called l npiiiilu, as tin* living g»>d, loril of tin* city, and Anupu, master of omhalni'n" 

t>r of tho Oasis, hml of Ua-^rnil, iikimjiiicIi as lit* is god ot tho dead. JU-qririt, tlm dour of //■■ 

htoiu\ was tho luma* which tlu* ptt.plt* t.f Siut gave to tlicir necropolis and to tho infernal domain 

of their god. 

J Masi’KIU), L ludes do Mytholoffv 1 1 d'Arcfttfiloyie Jiijypfii mo vol. ii. pp. 2«{, 24. 

0 1 his is the characteristic epithet tor the dead O.-ins, &rdu-fuf t lie whoso licart is Viumoving, h® 

whose heart no longer beats, and who has therefore ceased to live. 
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upright wore it not that tlio bandages in which the\ were swathed stiffen, 1 
them into one rigid block. Their hands and heads alone were fn c, and weir 
ot tin' green or black shades of putrid flesh. Their doubles, like those ol 
men, both dieaded and regretted the light. All sentiment was extinguished 
by the hunger from which they suffered, and 
gods who were noted for their eom passion ate 
kindness when alive, became* pitiless and 1‘eio- 
cjous tyrants in the tomb. When once men 
w< re bidd(»n to the presence of Sokarls, Tv hunt a- 
mentit, or even of Osiris, 1 * “ mortals come terii- 
f\mg tlieir hearts with fear of the god, and 
^umc dareth to look him in the face eitlu r 
aiming gods or men; ibi him tin* gieat are 
i the small. Tic sparcth not tho^e who love 
him; he beareth away the child from its 
mother, and tin* old man who w.ilheth on his 
\ i\ , lull of I ear, all creatures make - p[»l i- 
c.ition before him, but In* turueth not his 
t.ice towards tln h m.*’ 3 Onlv by the unfailing 
pmnent of tnhute, and 1>\ feeding him as 
though lie were a simple human double could 
living or dead escip< the eon«e pienees of his 
tin ions temper. The living paid him his dues 
mi pomps and solemn sacrifices, repealed from 
\i i ar to year at regular intervals;* but the dead bought more dtaih the 
pmtection which he deigned to extend to them. He did not allow them to 
uceiuj directly the prayers, sepulchral meals, or offerings of kindred on 
]< ast-d.iy.s ; all that was addiessed to them must fust pass througli his hands. 
’When their friends wished to send them wine, water, hi cud, meat, vegetables, 
and fruits, lie insisted that these should first be oflen d and tormalU 
piescnted to himself; then lie wms humbly prayed to transmit them 
to such or such a double, whose name and parentage worn pointed out to 
hiiit. lie took possession ot them, kept part ° 1 ’ hi* 

1 On the* lawful ohaiapUr of Osiris, ho / tnih'i dt Mytfn>lo<n> it d ln//io/o»//», m 1 n. 

'I '1 l‘> 

il«H is a continual ion of the t«*\fc cittd nl»o\t\ p ll.'t 

Ihaiimi* hy Fii«c!iei-( Judin of a inon/( htutmtte of Sute pmo.l, found in tin* iloputiiunt «*i 
^ ill, ai the end of n gtilh ty m an nneii nt mine. 

t tn* most Bolonm ot those * tenth cb wire eelebi.itod ilium* the lirsl tills i>l lh* yui, at m 
*■ 1 1 "'inf, vA is t\ nil'll t from t. \ts m tin* tomb ot Xmtlrhutpu and otlurs (Him mu, U hnnnivi 

v i> rlmtjiu, in tho M<fn wires de la Mission fra/tjaiV. v»»l. v p. 07, et ). 
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bounty gave the remainder to its destined recipient. 1 Thus death made no 
change in the relative positions of the feudal god and his worshippers. The 
worshipper who called himself the amnkhii of the god during life was the 
subject and vassal of his mummied god even in the tomb; 2 and tho god 
who, while living, reigned over the living, alter his death continued to reign 
over the dead. 

Ho dwelt in the city near the prince and in the midst of his subjects: Ita 
living in Heliopolis along with tho prince of Heliopolis; Haroeris in Edfu 
together with the prince of Edfu ; Nit in Sow with the prince of Sais. 
Although none of the primitive temples have come down to us, the nam« 
given to them in tho language of the time, shows what they originally were. 
A temple was considered as the feudal mansion 8 —/nu7, — the house-— firii, pi, 
—of tho god, better eared for, and more respected than the houses of men, 
but not otherwise differing from them. It was built on a site slightly raised 
above the level of the plain, so as to be safe from tho inundation, and where 
there was no natural mound, the want was supplied by raiding a rectangular 
platform of earth. A layer of sand spread uniformly on the sub-soil 
provided against settlements or in filtration, and formed a bed lbr the 
foundations of the building. 4 This was iirst of all a single room, eiroum 
scribed, gloomy, covered in by a slightly vaulted roof, and having no 
opening but the doorway, which was framed bv two tall musts, whence 
floated streamers to attract from afar the notice ot worshippers ; in from 
of its facade 0 was a court, fenced in with palisading. Within the temple 
were pieces of matting, low tables of stone, wood, or metal, a lew utensils for 
cooking tho offerings, a lew vessels for containing the blood, oil, wine, and 

^ 1 This function of the god of the dv.nl was dourly defined for the lirht time by Masci uo in ls7.s 
(Etudt* de Mythvlogie et d'Arrhti/hyif I'gyptiennes vol. 1 . pp. II- iJ). 

5 Tho word amahhu is applied • > an lud i\ iilnal who lias in < ly inti rod tho service of king or 
baron, and taken him for 1ub lord: umalJtfi IJu’r nihuf moons r«i*vf/ of hit* had. In the sinus way, e ich 
cIjomj for liimsell a god who bt 'line Jo* pa* ion, <iud to whom l.c mud fealty, i.c. in whom ho waa 
amahhu— vassal. To Iho trod owed tlio r nice of u good vassal tnbuti , ••an liiccH, pll'crings; 
and to his vassal tho god .v i d n« rtluih tJie wivico of a Mi/otain jiiotei hou, food, nceptimi 
into his dominions and acoi - to i,.- ptison A lmn might ho nbsuluMy mb a mail at, master of 
fealt\, or, rdulively to a god, anial hu Ihir O iri, tho wmsal of O d iii-, amahha Ihii Vhtnh-Suhari, tlm 
vail'd of lMitah-tioharis. 

* Masi’I i.o, Sur It Hens d** wot* Nut • Had, pp 22,23; of. J’rocet dings of tin Snchtyof lid/Uea I 
Archeology , ISfet) 00, vol. xii. pp. 250, 257. Iho ii.rfhor clou lopment of this idea may bo found m 
M. m: llocni mostiiix’s locturo on La t hand e Halle hypodyle de Jim mile, m hi** GJuvics diiirns. 
p. TO, c t se<p 

4 Hub custom lasted into Unuco-Konian times, and was pait of the ritual ior laying tho found i 
tions ol a temple. Affor the King liad dug out the soil on tho ground where tin* tumvh* waa t> 
stand, he spread over tlu* spot sand mixed with pebbles ami precious stones, and upon this he hud 
tho first course of stone (Dimh hln, Baugeschitldt den llendt ratempth, pi. ]i. ; and BniGbUii, Thenaui u* 
1 user iptionum JEgypliacarum, pp. 1272, 1273). 

* No Egyptian temples of the first period havu come down to our time, but TIeurErman (~E<jyi>b h * 
j). 3/9) lius very justly lc marked that wo have pictuics of them in severul of the si^is denoting th 
word temple In texts of the Memphite period. 
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water with which the goil was every day legaled. As pnmsions lor siciiiiee 
mcieased, the number of chambers increased with them, and looms fui flower*, 
juifumes, stuffs, precious vessels, and food woie giouped aiound the piinntnr* 
lbode; until that which had once constituted the whole temple hi c/irao 
no moio than its sanctuary. 1 
riioie the god dwelt, not only 
in spin t but in body, 3 and the 
tact that it was incumbent 
upon him to live in several 
cities did not prevent his being 
present m ull*oi them at onee. 
fie could divide his double, 
imputing it to as many sepa- 
i ite bodies as he pleased, and 
Muse bodies might be human 
oi animal, natiual objects or 
u« i ig* nianul ictured— such as 
«.t itnc * ot stone, nu til, or wood. 1 Sc\cial of the gods \\« le int unite in rams: 
Osins it Mendts, liaislialitu at lIeiacleopolis,lvhnuiuuat lllephantino laving 
i im* win kt*pt in their temples, and allowed to gi itii) any tanc\ tint came 
into tb< tr inimal brains Othei gods entert ti into bulls • Ri it Lleli )polis,and, 
subst quintly, Pbtih at Memphis, Minu at Thebes, and Montu at Ileimonthis. 
Flu y indicated beforehand by eeitain rnaiks such beasts as they intended to 
minute by tilth doubles, and lie who had leaint to lecogmze these signs was 
it no loss to find a living god when the time eame for seeking one and pre- 
>inting it to the .violation of woi shippers in tin* tt tuple/* And if the statues 

1 M \bin o, AuhcnltMito 1 qifptitnne, pp »>"►, bb, 10 » 10i» I lulish i litiou, pp (»l, bl, 101, 10>; 
M n IIOohi momu\, (/ mi ttb diurv s, p 10, ftsHj 

1 'thus it Hindi i ih OI mil Til, Dtuthiuh , i >1 l pi 1 1\ ), it it mi l tint tin soul »L Hath i lkn 
l } !( ivc n •* in tho form of u 1 utn m h< i It tl sp iriim-hnw k ot lapi" li/uh u umip mi I hv hi r 
Imuo cycle, to coni uul amt* liusiU to the "1 itui ’* Otlm uibUm « * ” ilK MunU , “woull 
s ‘in to 'jiiat ty us in f liiiikmg tint the H T \ptians umrdid *i n it on kind »t lih. to tlu, *■>( dtii.s ml 
whuhthi) niiih nnl hiluved (< -pi 1 1 ill\ m » mnuti n w it h f< mbs) lint tho "pint hxuuttd 
nutt^t of its, If* {Ik mh mh, Tt 1 1 < , p 1 >ti) 

3 siiiljlir'a nioiUI tiom Tu.i, n >w in tho Hi/ih Mils uni (Huinu \j/< d » pint iptnz 
M niiLUth , ls 76 , p li 22 , N» fibb), diiwn by l 1 mchu -I, mlm tmm i photo., i ph b} 1 mil Jtiii^-i h- 
11 \ I lu simil maks, as Kiitn in the lllu^tr ition, ire topii 1 tiom th jm of *»innl u h^un * on st 1 n 

• tl i ‘n i 4 mini 

4 M W bio, Etude s dt Mt/lholotjn tt d' Anhtolo fu 1 pfptituiu\, \«1 l p 77, it ->»4 irdtt >1 /<’ 
i / t nm, pp 106, 107, huglish t ilif ion, pp 103 lOn Jhis mil u of utmul "titn ■» 

1 it so "ti ingo mid so unwoilh) «it the win loin of tlu E^ptuns tint 1 £?\ptd* si, ot tlu mik 

* '1 jM Hoi i.i (7 tilth htir line dtli tfiyptiume dt la Hibh ithuju lnip€nalt 1 p 10 0 hn\» tilm 
n * 1 dMiaet aiul mi taphnncul seiu>o txprtbsions rttmiiisr to tin nitron itio ino\ muiK >t hvmo 

» In bulls' of Kft mid of Phtih, tho Mneus and tho Jlipis, in kinwn to us iiom iIismo wntira 
x } Id' Quiridi, § 4, 33, <ti* . Piuuilv^ tditlou, ]>]» 7, S, 7S, IIiFvonni", n !•>, in -'s; 
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had not the s ime outwaiil oppparance of aetu il hie as the anim ils, Hu*} n'wie 
the 1 h ss cone*© ill d lx in i tli tin ir ligid < vtenois an intense cneigv of life whioh 
bet l ay t (l it-c It on Decision by destines or by words. They thus indicated, m 
langu ige which thi n soi \ mts could undeistiud, Ihc will of the gods, or their 
opinion on the lunts of tin day; they answered questions put to them in 

uccradanco with picsci ibed 
hums, and «,ometinies they 
even foictold the iutuii 
Uicli temple held a fanb 
huge numbir of statues ie- 
pu s( ntmg so m iny emboili 
mints ol the local diumfr 
and ol the membris ol hi 
tuad. 'I hr si* 1 ittei slnnd 
all i it in a les^ i di glee, ill 
the honouis and all the pu 
logativi s ol the m isti i , tin v 
accepted s leiilb es, answi i«d 
piajns, and, if nr ed fill tin \ 
piophiMid Tlnv occupied eilliei tin sinctmiy itsi It, oi one ol tin lull 
built ibout tin piincipil sanetuan, or one of tin isolati d chapils win I 
belonged to tin m, subjei t to the su/eiainty ol the feudil god." Tlie m I 
h id his divint eouit to hdp him in tin admin isti at ion of his dominions, pi i 
as i pmici is tided by bis miiihlns in the government of Ins loilm 

This Stati l el lgion, so complex both in piineiple and in its outwaid mini 
fi stations, w is mviitlnliss muhquate to cxpusS the exubeiant piety ol th» 
]»opuli(e. Thin weie casual divmitns in ivciv nome whom the jxoplednl 
not love any tin 1 les> hoc t use of their inollhial ehaiaeter; such as an 



1 1 s \ru oi ii i in *i io mi si 1 1 1 m 


l)j I HIS 1 SI SS 1 JTWI U 11 AmMIWH aiAKflM \I%*\I1 n, 2) r Iho hull of VIl 11 
1 1 1 s n iv It miii in tl , sum il tin is n pitM iiiul on m liumniU ol lltm * -» II 

ml Him*' s 1 1 T (Wijmn \ b / //< i-, on / / ton** 2m<1 ulit, vol in il K ) 1 > tl hti 0 ill 1 

l'ulis l\ tin hiulvi) tli f ill f lit tin nlliM, is totiu vvli it i no, ami 1 1 unly njii i it il 1 1» i 
i ii v Ut» i vti 1 1 in tin («i/ili V i (Iriiiur, It Mu*? 1 (fijpUe i, pi \i v\h it t i 
i it mb tin hull if Il< mi nt In il i «Iiih i utly ninml) it is < bully In wn linn l 
n \ts (1 Urn u, Dtrfi tuna it , fl // t/U /w, p 200 , t t M\i minis, s rfiin il s 1 21) I 
1 uii nl u n Mis iliil iii_,Hi'.liinf? lull 1 1 tin si s u ic 1 niinuK liivi In on iktciniiuul In tli on ti 
nitli uit\ it nun ut wiiiiis »ml li m < \ iiuiii tin n of (Ik ii^uml inomum nts, tl t ui i mu I 

nml i utJiiii s ol soini nl tli 111 k in u Ivinas ot the lfiius an ib nl> shown m the iIlu^Li ill h 

p. Il 1 

Di iwn hy 1 nit Iif i Cj u 1 1 ii fu in 1 1 lioto^i iph t iki n in tlio loml) ot hhopnkmsonlm ( s i in u , 

Mnnonts d ht Mi ton 1 minus, v >1 v pi iv, « ,11 0 of tlm tomb 2nd row) 'llu msiripli 

Ixhiml IJu. m ms st itis that it i.pu Miits A mint tin \ W , /W f luhjoflh donll, .panary 

- they no the e*>\ wvaot ot hit . k wnti is hm then iceomiii ) l ition in tlio telnplos, cf M i» 
KociiLitoNrnv, (I mu* dtum' p Ii, it big 


TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 


Jill 


i»\cpptiona 11 y high palm tree in tlio midst of tho desert , 1 a rook of curious out- 
line, a spring trickling drop by drop from the mountain to which hunteis came 
to slako their thirst in the hottest hours of the day , 2 or a great serpent believed 
to be immortal, which haunted a field, a grovo of trees, a grotto, or a mountain 
1 1\ ine . 3 The peasants of the district brought it bread, cakes, fruits, and thought 
• hat they could call down tho 
uhssing of heaven upon their y' m 
i.chls by gorging the snake with 
ill. aing*. Everywhere on tin 1 
< onlines of cultivated ground, !;'] i 

ind even at some distance from *w ; fli , * 

lift.* valley, arc fine single syc.i- Jj £ y 

mules, nourishing as though bv 1 1 I 

, uncle amid the sand. Their / fAli | 

In di greenings is in sharp eon- ^ | jl\L ' ,/ r *j 

hast with the surrounding fawn- iflrffej ' \ ' 

Mil. .end landscape, and their MMyi /If&kA i V HIH 

lh ck foliage defies the midday J&JjLw I 1 7 / F"j|. 

-i.mm'h in summer. But, on 

1 mi ii\'\mn i.iiimmi m s\« \mo' i - 

. Manning »he ground in which 

thi j glow, we soon find that they drink tiom water which lias intil- 
1 1 died limn the Nile, and whose existence is in nowise betrayed upon the 
sin lace of tho soil. They stand as it weie with their feet in the river, though 
n<> one about them suspects it. Egypt i ins of all ranks counted them divine 
ami habitually worshipped them/’ making them offerings of tigs, grapes, 
incumbers, vegetables, and water in porous jars daily replenished by good and 


Sin 1> is tin tr i, which iriowa a humlud < ubits hi 'h. unlluluu- t » tin* ■»|nens U^/hutn 

\n,un 9 31 \i»r , now n> i ue. 'Hit* author ol fhe pujir hi tin frulln Pupi/iit* l , pi wn II I, .) 
il« 1 1 tic s ii with TJmt, the p»(l ot litt< ra ami < h <ju« ncc. 

^whasth* Ihr-d- Via, the bpiniK ot \he l uh Sihun, ncir Vkhmim, win re the In mnf i « <t i 
Mu -ulniav will h is succeeded tin* h ipi 1 of i C’hiisli m Mint whi< li h nl iiippl ml. 1 the UMic hum 
t 1 uni .it tlw i^oil Miuu (M wi i,o, Ptnd *• de Nytholujo >t d'An henhtjn 1 //p/o nw^ \»‘l 1 p. 

1 “ it 3 l«J ). 

II W.is a h zj)i lit of this kin.l which I'm its naim to tin hill of s|n ikh Hindi, uni flit id|ieont 
i in of tin S r| • lit Mountun (Ihwi.inv, (••ntjrttphh dit> Altm - / uptm. ]p Ws, ITU; Hxsiiwo, 

I I lb MiilhnJo,,(,< a d'Ari htnlujit l plan." s, \nl. ii p ll* 1 ); and though iho stip.ntln, now 

II I * Mussulman, ho still haunts the »c mnl.uu .uni pi.siiu* his fuultj ot .omul.; t<» lili u:ici 

' ll m that ho in kill, il 

lh iwn hy Fane her-t Judin f om a went m tho toinh of Ivlmpuki lisonhil (i I Si mu, M* i u - 
" I M. stnn fianfdixr, vol. pl iv, w ill l', top row). Tin .satned sjeunmc luio stands at tin e 1. 1 
' s 1 . 1 torn, and would m.iu tocvhiul its pioholton to the hir\'*t. 

M \ m.o, Etude* dr Mythologie it d'Aiche thuji ^ ijypttunu * m \ul. n pp --7 th»\ "‘ ,l 
l . 't"l .ih animated by npints eoncoabd within them, but which could mamtist tlirne. 1'^ 

* 1 Vt aucli times tho head or while hodv of the hpint of a tuv would eimi^e tunn ita 

1,1 1 "I wluii'it returned to its hidiu^-pl lee Ihe tiunk ioabsoiln.1 it, or uh it i^un, i.nudin^ 
t0 ' 1 I option oxpreHuion (Mssn.uo, fit wit » de Mytholoyie ct «P lieluTiUju 'cl u. 

H’ «'l 105, 108, etc.), which I hu\e ulnady lmd occasion to quote above, bee p si, not. 1. 
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charitable people. Passers-by drank of the water, and requited the unexpected 
benefit with a short prayer. There were several such trees in the Memphite 
nome, and in the Letopolite nome from Pasliur to Gizoh, inhabited, as every 
one knew, by detached doubles of .Nutt and Ilatlior. Those combined districts 
were known as the “Land of the Sycamore,” a name afterwards extended to 
the city of Memphis ; and their sacred trees are worshipped at the present 
day both by Mussulman and Christian fcllahin . 1 The most famous among 
them all, the Sycamore of the South— nuhit risil — was regarded as the 
living body of Ilatlior on earth . 2 Side by side with its human gods and 
prophetic statues, each nome proudly advanced one or more sacred animals, 
one or more magic trees. Each family, and almost every individual, al>o 
possessed gods and fetishes, which had been pointed out for their worship 
by some fortuitous meeting with an animal or an object; by a dream, or 
by sudden intuition. They had a place in some coiner of the house, or a 
niche in its walls; lamps were continually kept burning before them, stud 
small daily offerings were made to them, over and above what fell to 
their share on solemn feast-days. In return, they became the protectory 
of the household, its guardians and its counsellors. Appeal was made to 
ihem in every exigency of daily life, and their decisions were no less 
scrupulously carried out by their little circlo of worshippers, than was the 
will of the feudal god bv the inhabitants of his principality. 

The prince was the great high priest . 8 The whole religion of the nome 
rested upon him, and originally ho himself performed its ceremonies. Of these, 
the chief was sacrifice, —that is to say, a banquet which it was his duty to prepare 
aud lay before the god with his own hands. lie w'ont out into the fields to 
lasso the half-wild bull ; bound it, cut its throat, skinned it, burnt part ol 
the carcase in front of his idol and distributed the rest among his assistants, 
together with plenty of cal os, fruits, vegetables, and wine . 4 On the occasion, 
the god was present bot* in body and double, suffering himself to be clothed and 

1 The truo til Matariuh. u im uly call* ! tin Trm oj the Virgin , hcciuH to mw t<> bo llio bucrusyur 
°t a swiotl true of llcliopola .it whe It a goddcbb, pi* j] ups Ilatlior, w.ui worshipped. 

* JJjnoscH, JJictionnaire genq, iphiqire, j.p 330-332, 1241, etc.; cf. Lakaosv., Hizionario di Mito 
login, p. twS. llio Memphite IJ.unor \vju> culled thu Lady of the Southern bycam ore. 

* hoo tho examples ol tin* prim.' 1 Ih iii-Hasnn and Ashmlinein, under thu Xlf 111 dynast \ 
(M v*J no, La grande Inscription de l)t hi Nassau, in tho Itecueil de Travaux, vol. i. pp. 170, ISO), mil 
ol the princes of Elephantine under tho VI th ami VIP* dyniibtioa (Buikiam 1 , Li* Tomhunr 
dM^orma, in tliu JUcudl da Travaux , vol. x. pp. 182 -103). M. Li i j a<sk-Kenott has g'von uvuiy eh 11 
account of current ideas on this subject in Ilia article On the Priestly Character of thi Eailhd 
Egyptian Cihilizatiun (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arrhteulogy, 1889-1)0, vol vi p. 
etsetj.). 

4 This appears lrom the bacrilicinl ritual employed in tho temples up to the lust days *‘ l 
Lg\plinn p.iganibin ; cf., for inbtanco, the illustration on p. 123 (Mauikttk, Abydoa } vol. i. pi. h ]l h 
where thu king is repiCbO/itod as lassoing llio hull. That which in historic times was but an ini: 1 ,/ 1 
had originally been a ruality (Maspluo, Lecture * hhhrigtu *, pp. 7J -73). 
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pei fumed, eating and dunking of the best tint w xs sot ou the table before lum 
iiid putting aside some of the piovisions to 1 future use. This was the time t » 
prefer lequests to him, while he was gladdened and disposed to benevolence 
lj\ good cheei. He was not without suspicion as to the leason why he w is 
m> feasted, but he li ul laid down Ins conditions bdoiehand, xnd it tho\ wci 
\ uthlully obseived he willingly yieldod to the means of seduction lu ought 



nir sicunu oi ihl mi ui oiikiuin nil i i ^soi\ iul m tim 1 

to h xr upon him. Moicoui, lie himsi If had amnged the oeu mount m a 
kind ot conti act foinml} mule with his wnishippeis and gTaduillj pulntid 
tr< m age to by tin. pu ty ol n< w gi m lations 2 Abo\e all tilings lie insist< d 
(n jhysical cleanliness. The oflunting pmst must eaHully wash — mlu 
his lac(, mouth, lands, and body, and so neecssai) was this pulnnium 
[niiflqition consult icd, that from it the pioicssional pntst (lcuud his name 
ot tin waslnd, the olein s Ills (ostume was the aicliue ditss modili 1 

1 i 1 f ti( m flu tin i k ( I s ti I sit A1 \ li s (liiwnbv 11 iilui lx »m ijli t i qhn XI V> m ] 
^ n s ti 1 ft ml 1 in,? c t thi luiiht}, is thrmnu flu 1 ih i hi s u J» it 11 

'1 is hf ill 0 « u \\n plum hi 1 N tin I dll 1 1 I lu Hil t \ i v t it« t t| h It i tl slq I u t 

Iht nest htnl iu^ (Vinijlo i llu di\ iiistituti u 1 r 1 i us s i\ s iuim htl 1\ tl 

fti n li I itiv tho h atoij t till d in li u of men ill tin rti n 1 1 li i (I min Tt, 1 nl 
lt I 1th put, pi \\i 1 J1 ct l i,m i 1 u of thi Man t d li ill i n 1 1 1 1 i 1 

i i whin tin ^ul, is ho is il> ut to m Lo 1 is In il iscuibi n into brum, ul titut mix il l 

I ^ lltlUH 

lh i 11 i of pi \ sual cl \iilini ig conns < lit ui n« h oits is id i i in il in ot l i 

* l l mul on utiLo instuud nf tho sun] lu title uihi INt il o 1 n w m the ml 

t "ut is thi b in pul oils tlulj ail o which l n }| t m pitots t> h it tluir b li a (Hu jd i 

7 1 IVildmia>v J Ten dot s /uat » bmh p 16t it si j ) It wss >nl\ is i m nliiv mitt i 

* * of moi ul puuty cntui 1 into tin. conu[ti n ot i pmst In 1 imlic it i n lutixil iui 

( 1 11 -> I rii i its ib coni uned in u p qmua ot tho Borlin Musi uni win. so ui ih sw m 1 till l t h ip 

* * I an published b) Hu n Om.au >on Llmm, Dm, RituaV u h dti i mm n It n t * I 1 tt hui 
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according 1 to circumstances, 1 hiring ccifain sen ices, or at certain points 
in the sacrifice's, it was incumbent upon him To wear sandals, the panthei- 
fekin over his shoulder, and tin 1 thick lock ol hair falling o\er his light ear; 1 
at other times lie must gird himself with the Join-eloth having a jackals 
tail, and take the shoes from off his feet before proceeding with his office, 
or attach a false beard to his chin.- Tlic species, hair, and age of the 
victim, the way in which it was to he brought and bound, tin* manner and 
details of its slaughter, the oicbr to lie followed in opening its body and 
cutting it up, w ere all minutely and unchangeably decreed. 3 And these we/** 
lmt the leas! of the divine exactions, and those most easily satisfied. TJi< 
formulas aeeoni paining inch act of the sacrificial priest contained a ccifai'i 
number of words whose 1 due sequence and harmonics might not suffer tlh* 
slightest modification whatever, e\cn from the god himself, under penalty of 
losing their eilicnev. They wen* always rcriti d with the same rh)thm, accord- 
ing to a system ol chaunting in which (•very tone had its virtue, combined with 
ino\em(*nts which confirmed tin* sense and worked with irresistible effect : oin 
fal e note, a single* discoid between the succession of gestures and the utterance 
of the sacramental voids, am hesitation, any awkwardness in the accomplish- 
ment of a rite*, and the sacrifice was vain. 4 

Worship us thus conceived became a legal tiansaction, in the c.hiim* ol 
which the* god ga\c up his liberty in exchange for ee rtain compt nsations whoa* 
kind and value were fixed by law. l»y a solemn deed of transfer I he woi 
shipper handed over to the legal repr< sentatives oi the contiacting diviniU 
such personal or leal property as seemed to him fitting payment for the f.ivom 
which he asked, or suitable 1 atonement for tin* wiong which he had done, ll 
man scrupulously observed the innitmeiablc conditions with which the t rated i i 
was surrounded, the god could not escape the obligation of fulfilling his peti- 
tion;* 1 but should he omit 4 lie* least of them, the offering remained with tho 

1 Tims it was with tin frim uni 01 tutu n )uu ds, wh il< v« 1 Hit Tint u if anil bignilie if ion of flic** 
two b.us 1 dotal titles m iy 1 ». (I uais, Dnha, 11 JS, HI, 21 , 22 , t It- , Maui I ll , AlnjJos, \ol. i 
1»1> \\\i , xwii , xum , \\' \ \ i 

- M Mai in. Ahyilns, \ol. i. j ^ a\h , \\\\., In i , \li v., < tc., when sacerdotal him luma mo Hire* 
tiM\ i m n is« (l by Si ti I , n*>ii»t< d I t h'*. on 

• the* ib 1 nlul r« pri uildioi »* » ifir^ in VI uai 1 1 1 , Ahyrtu*, \ol i. pi \lwii. F«>r lm 

<. III ll ills'll <)l till* lll'liui'i illld tli( M„» \ hull till plItslsKluW I Jl.lt till v WLU 1 mill t(> S ll nil 1 

U 1. 1 . tin rmlvr. Hi I "lion s, n. JSS (VVu n, u\\\ h,u,Inf\ y,mhi Until , p ISO, 1 1 H.I| ) 

* 1 h» it tl \alur ol inriiuilis and ol tin* 11a lnpiui i m K"V|*tnui 1 1 1 « s was k <• igui/t i. bj VI i 1 , 

Jlmlpth Mylhuhyn et tl' irthnhujn 1 nms, \ l} \. n pp :H)2, IMKi, UTd, i 1 s. q. 

' t bii obligation is ( vuluit tmm ti \ti whin, as m tin* poem ol l*i nt tluill, i Kinuf wbo e i 
ilm«,«i di m unis I mm lus 1 ivoii’iti t,ml lln i i|iiiV(t1< nt m pmti ctioii ol the himiiM* wimi» h< h 
olb h <1 to tb.it divinity, anil tbf {* 1 1 1 s wlidi with In lia^ i m i( , li«*<) him, u ]livi I not lu.uli* unto tin 
man\ olltiiiiiri'” nays K.imies JI to \iiion. “1 hut* lilbd tb> tunph* with my pnsomis,! hiu 

built tine a mansion for miliums ol ji.u \h, it ml is tin* lot of tbi-mwbo insult IIk«\h""' 

am thy purposes towards tbo-»r who honour thu, O Ynion p ” (\: and J. vl IlouJn he Tin ate i 
Ih iiltmm, m tbo litvue £\jyplologiqne t vnl. v. p la, < t si o ) 
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dmple anrl went to mciease tlio endowments in inoiiin nn y while tin* god w is 
pledged to nothing in exchange. Hence the olljciating pin st assume 1 t 
joi nnlablo lespunsi bill ty as leg.iided his fellows <i slip of nnnioi), tin 
halite -t accidental lmpuuty, made him a bad pnest, lnjmious to luinsi It and 
u mini to those woiduppeis who hid entnist( d him with thin mtinsls 
toie the gods. Since it was vam to e\p< et ntualistie pc ih etions liom i pi im 
< uist mtly tumbled with affairs of state, the custom was e stablishcd ol assue i itm^ 
|H(»l(ssn»nd piicsts with him, peisonagcs who devoted all then lives 1> tin 
indy and piactice of the thousand fonnalitns whose sum constitute d tin local 
u 1 i^ion. Each tc niple had its seivieo oi pru sts, mdcpcnch lit ol thosi be 1 >ng- 
ii n to luighbounng temples, whose membeis, bound to keep thin hunls 
iU i\s elcm and then voices hue*, woe ianlv< d ai coulmg to the ehgu imiI i 
1 ii in <1 luoiicli). 1 At tluir hi ad w is a sovueign pontiff to dm ct tin m m 
tli i \enis( ot then 1 mu turns In some places he w is c die d tin liist piophe t, 
i i it hoi the fii sf si i\ mini the* god — hou-nutir to±>i ; at Tin In s hu w is the 
Mi l piophe t of Vmon, it Thinis In* was the fiist pioplut ot Auliuu - But 
ii tails he bon a title* ippiopuati to the n ilun ot the* god wlmsi 

s«i\ml In was Tin 1 clue 1 pucst ed lii at Heliopolis, md in all tin 

dins wliuh ldoptiel the lie liopoht in ioun ot woiship, w is e ilkd (hm 
tu m isto of visions, md lie done besides the* soveni^n o the noun , oi ot 
1 i|1, enjoyed tin puvdcae ol pi nc ti.iting into the sine tu n\, ol “mti iin„ 
nl i 1 l inn md then* be holdm_ the god” lice* te> fiu 4 In the* sum w i\, 
th lu_li pnest ol Vnhuu it Sebmnytos was entitled the wim* md pine w mior 
ih uli m uibu — be cause his aoel woi * aimed with i pike, au i a suldiu god 
i epim il loi his senice* a pontiff who should be* a soldn i like hinisell J 

IIu si git if pejsonages did not aiw ijs slnetlv seelmh + hemsil\< s within 

1 lie In t pul>lisli« i dhmpt it nc hihIiuc tm„ tin J ^vptun in in In li n il e* in miimiiN w is 

ii]oJ\"M \ iUini j, Jk l / It tion it d* la tlu/t hsj i turn** 1 futil i th I i n ilhl * 

tu I fi m die linn 1/ he )U iiqut, Jnel hi ru s, \ol m , 1 s( J) I itli n\ u Is Hi 1 1 ion im i 
1 \ mu 1 1 > sin w tli ii fin It im ] l miu/ it tr n of tin I ti in | in sth limit 1 1 i i 1 m i ii 
Ml d\ifisl\ mil in uni) *1 it s h m tin oul Tli 1 m « iuf ii (£/ » h i nil I ti ! Itii* 

hi d 1 jijpli li n Pm. t ilnn uni Ausbilltnj l r l tl it i i I i I 1 f ( H \ l i 1 , 

1 *>) 1 lie in st <m j»l» to i(*ioimt<f mu onsluk < n tins sub] ct tli c it i it ot the pun i|nl 
1 i lli v Is, tiu tit lib ol tliii hi_,h pm bIs ami pniaL-suis in i i li n im, i ) 1 mil m I5i us u 
h l l 1 1 / ft , v 1 n pp h » J‘H 

Iliis titic oljusf] [ih 1 1» loi s t( pm sis of | Ik h ss imp iliitl mis in i » i niin fiu if < 

T ' i> I H tmplovul m (.oniuti w \\ ith ti t l lie I m wen ship, it is 1 mu \i uw u on n ilh 

1 1 nl „>l, uul onl\ t into tin ii-st r ulv with tin. l iso ct 111 lo mil) , * it t iipK ts 

1 i Will 11 ami \IV tljm u 9 (M\ 1 1 ko, link s/ wjtiuui s Mil u n »' 
i i i\u\ lull list of those UtU^ hu Ihaos u I>n 1 wpt I fi , i»i -"if 

i ln^stu oii«*m ot this nunc Oiiuiuau is ^mu m e ii ip t\\ cl tin J h t f ih D il 

' 1 » lit i n, pi \liv , si i als> 1 i) Nwitii, h 0*tr« on / njtini e\tncl ti m tin t nl *• 

0 u ntty yoI i p 51, ot si | ) Tlio lii^h ofln ol Hit Ouu m nt is l s iib d in ti 1 mil in 

1 n Uougi’s t (ilium m tin Chrittomnthu, vuJ iv pp OU-Ol), wh io wo imd il di l 

1 I duopmifckiiig on liis i_nti> ml > IL lmpohs 
1 1 1 ui, Dicfwnnuire Uc i jw} hijtUt P 1 ^ 
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the limits of the religious domain. The gods accepted, and oven sometimes 
solicited, from their worshippers, houses, fields, vineyards, orchards, slaves, 
and fishponds, the produce of which assured their livelihood and the 
support of their temples. There was no Egyptian who did not cherish the 
ambition of leaving some such legacy to the patron god of his city, " for a 
monument to himself,” and as an endowment for the priests to institute prayers 
and perpetual sacrifices on his behalf . 1 2 In course of time those accumulated 
gifts at length formed real sacred fiefs -hotjni-niitir — analogous to the walcfs of 
Mussulman Egypt . 3 4 * * * * * * They were administered by the high priest, who, if neces- 
sary, defended them by force against the greed of princes or kings. Two. 
three, or even four classes of prophets or hivroduli undor his orders assisted litin 
in performing the offices of worship, in giving religious instruction, and in t&» 
conduct of affairs. Women did not hold equal rank with men in the temples 
of male deities; they there formed a kind of harem whence the god look Iin 
mystic spouses, his concubines, his maidservants, the female musicians and 


dancing women whose duty if was to divert him and to enliven his feasts . 11 l>ul 
in temples of goddesses they held the chief rank, and were called hicnnluh s, or 
priestesses hicrodnfes of Nit, liierothiles of Ilathor, hicrodules of L’akhit . 1 The 
lower offices in the households of the gods, as in princely households, wen 
held by a troop of servants and artisans : butchers to cut tin 1 throats of 
tins victims, cooks and pastrycooks, confectioners, weavers, shoemakers, fluiMs 
cellarers, water-carriers and milk-earriers. c In fact, it was ^ stat e within a slab , 


1 As regaids tin* 8'n‘ito period, wi are beginning to accumulate many stcl® recording cilia 1o a go-1 
of land or houses, made either by the kin# or by private individual (Ulvillout, Acta tic fondation 
d’wti rhaptUt a JJor-mirti dun s la villa tic Phirhn /«s, et Arte dr fondution (Vunr rhtptllr a Bant daw 
la Hilo di Unbuslts, in the limit £gypfoh/giipv\ \ol, ii. pp. 32-44 ; M Abrnuo, Holes sur plush urs ] mini 
dc yrammaiie < tdhNuiie , in the Zeihthrjft, 1 SRI, p. 117, and 1885, p. 10 ; also Sur deux siths ifttin 
mud dfromertis, in the Htrniil dr Tmrutu , vol. x\ . pp. 84-NO). 

2 We know iroin ihc Great Hams Papyi us to what the foituno of Anion amounted at tlte end ot 

the ri iu;n of Iiunms HI.; its detail may bo found in iJiHGSt’ir, Vie ^V.gyptologie, pp 271-274. Of. 
in KayilTiT, Eulmdis, Eighth Me mo 1 1 of th Egyptian Exploration Fund, p. 61, a calculation as to the 
quantities of precious metal** h hinging l«* one ol I ho least of the temples of ltubnstis; its gold and 
sil\er w< re counted by thouban..- of pounds. m 

3 The names ..f the prin -pal pi icDlfHM „ of Egypt are collected in Buiumh, Via sEgyptolug", 
pp. 2G2, 263; for their oiliee <«ul tunctions, c r . Khc vn, JEgypten , pp. 399-101, who seems to mo to 
ascribe too modern tut oiigin to tie coin*. ptu.u by >\Uioh tlio priestesses of a god wcto considered a- 
fuming his earthly harem. Liudi i Hie Old Kingdom we find prophetesses of Thot (Makii i tl, / m 
Madabas tie VAncit n Empire, p. 183) ai i \ iipfrutti (ibid., p. 162). 

4 hie TUat{ii;i'tl’, Vtndtrmh, t<st % pj.. Mur piiosles* of Ilathor ut DoimIimIi. Man il< 

remarks (ibid., pp. 83-86) that priest* play hut a subordinate part in tho temple i ,f Hftthoi 'I ii*-* 

fact, which surpiised him, iH adt qu.it. ly txplaincd hy remembering that H&tbnr being a 

women take precedence over men in u temple dedicated to her. At Sals, the chief priest wia* a niu< , 

the Ihurp-haitu (Hkugscu, Dictionmiira (iCugraphitpu, p. 1368); hut llio persistence wiih win. u 
women ot the bight .si lank, and turn queens themselves, took tho title of prophetess of Nit twin tie 

timefl of the Ancient Empire (Mauilitd, Ere Nadabas, pp. 90, 162, 201, 262, 302, 303, 326, 377, et<- , 
shows that in this city the priestess ot the goddess was of equal, if not superior, rank to tho prie&t. 

A partial list of these may ho found in the Hood Papyrus (M AsrKiio, Etudts EwjptienneSf vol. u 

pp. 56-64), where half tho second page is filled with their titles. ^ 
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and the prince took caie to keep its government in Ins own hands, either by 
investing one of his ehildiou with the titles and functions ol chief pontili, 01 
b} Aiiogdtmg them to himself. 1 In that case, he provided against mistakes 
which would have annulltd the sacnfice by assoei itmg with himself scvu il 
mistiis ot tin cciemomes, who duected him m the 
oifhodoY evolutions lx foie tlie god and about the 
Mitini, indicated the due oidci oi gtstuies and the 
nussiiy ehangis ol costume, and prompted him 
with the wolds ol each mvoeition liom a book or 
\ ihl( 1 which they hehl in then hands 2 

hi iddition to its nt<s and sp<< i il hioiaicli}, ( ich 
the sictrdotil colleges thus constitutid had a 
tinning} in acioidaiut with the n ituie and attnbutes 
<1 its god. Its iimdiineiitil dogma allium d the 
nut} oi the noim god, his guatness, Ins siipnnni} 
mu ill the _,ods oi ILjpt uid ot loiugn lands - 
w li i i \ist< n< t w is in \cl11u h ss admitted, and none 

ii mu I ol ih living tin n l ility oi contesting thur 

J ° t-nu i lin un mi k\ * 

[ii \ei Hit liltu also hoisted ot flu il unit} , then 

r i< 1 1 in ss, tin n siipiimicy , but wluti vn thiy win, the god of the noun w is 
inistM ul t hi in ill tlun pniui, thin min, thin king. It was In alone 
who ^oviiucd tin woild, he il ic kept it in goxl oidci, lie ilono had 
mitid it JNot th it hi had evoked it out ot nothing, then w is as }it 
him one i plot nothingness, ind t vm to llu most subtli M ud iiiuud oi piunitivt 
tliologuns in itnm w is only a bunging oi pic-i\istmt ck incuts into pli} 

l In litmt ^eims ot things had alw i}s e\istul, but tiny hid slept ioi ages 

vgd ig» s m tin bosom ot thi Nu, ot the dark wxtus In lulness ot time 
the god ol each noiim du w them loitli, ilassilied them, maislulli d tile m 
ucuidnig to tin bint ot bis piuiculu nituie, and mule lus uimtne out 
<1 tin in by mi thods piitiiailv Ins own >ut ot wlo w is i iu mi, 

in tl e < nst » 1 the pnmt& i 1 1> Hi m ml Ituni li midi tli \11 Iv list* (U v ltio, 

liG i l InbuijU ml litru lln»ut i I J i d do Inn tu \ 1 J ] | 1/J l s *>) 

11 lit i if Midi u | cis in w i Un hd , ilu mm wit i tl 1 11 i i l t l iusc ot the 

I luu l 11, i r wo <1 ii tibl t c u in '■th i liul whuli h lid lull is li 

d In tli ins ujtious ill 1 i il 1 1 ir tli tillis ol \ du ui lily n l s d n i it i t s iu///m, 

1 liMt tin ^ 1 b , of \utir t tub j «/, tl c £1 il „ 1 1 >i l 1 Ii i\ u win l» *>h " thi i I r« t u 

1 t > tl Mo\ iu_,n(y iu J t > t 10 1 1 sit ion i f it it r ot tin uimti o 

4 Hi twin., I y 1 un liu <onliu t i ft ri n mini 11 1 st i(u tti mi \ jo ism Lt w is ir i i S 1 4 

i H» tm Isdirm lthurripi sontiti ns, mil puli s tl irw)th 1 MU 1 ' 

FI u n lino is lm ill\ n 1 1 \un (it J5i i osi if, li h /i i md 1 Ijt / // 1 1*17) 1 lu\ I - 

^ iv n ni\ n nous toi tho idling j \ u (Run mt £U , lSiJ \ 1 i l l '’l "hi li is iu \ r 

^ 1 1 1 I ix ltoii i (/ Indus shi It iituil i mill tn do* a t / Ms / jjpti n , \ 11) Nuwill «-lui 
1 tlung nioio tlun a jurh nil-, in nlill> iulu.il Ij tin lcuuns ml 1 n\ l li »» ^ Ult ^ ,e 
1 1 * W \biEUO, J 1 Helen di M i fit lo fit t d ii molt in ! HI 1 * nni » 11 U* jS » 0 1x6 

N i mj worshippers nor ivu posscssul iMnctum t • Iiiiiim.11 
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had made the world of warp and woof, as the mother of a family 
weaves her children's linen . 1 Khmunu, tho Nile-god of the cataracts, had 
gathered up the mud of his waters and therewith moulded hiB creatures 
upon a potter's table . 2 hi the (‘astern cities of the Delta these procedures 
were not so simple.” There it was admitted that in tho beginning earth 
ami sky wore two lovers lost in tin* Tsu> fast locked in each others 
embrace, the god King beneath the goddess On the day of creation a 
new god, »Shu, came forth from the prima*val waters, slipped between tin* 
two, and seizin- Nhit with hotli hands, lilted her above his head with 
•outstretelnd arms . 4 Though the starry body of the goddess extended in 
space her head being to the wes t and her loins to the east — her feet and 
hands hung down to the earth. These wore the four pillars of tho tirrmp 
ment under another form, and four gods of four adjacent principalities 
were in chaige of them. (Kiris, or Horns tho sparrow-hawk, presided 
over the southern, and Sit over the northern pillar; Thot over that 
of the west, and Sapdi, the author of the zodiacal light, over that of 
the east/' They had divided the world among themselves into four regions 
or rather into four “houses,'’ hounded by those mountains which surround 
it, and by the diameters intersecting between the pillars. KaeJi of flies i 
houses belonged to one, and to one only; none of the other three, imr 
even the sun himself, might enter it, dwell there, or even pass through 
it without having obtained its master’s permission.® Sibil had not been 
satisfied to meet the irruption of Shu hy more passive resistance. Tie h.e 1 
t t ried to struggle, and he is drawu in tho posture of a man who has jnsi 
|i wakened out of sleep, and is half turning on his couch before getting up . 7 

1 T) \T vli.i l, f.i (*ult* d> With u pp. I S.'», lbb 

7 At L’luhu h< l* ciill< d “ Khmmm . . tin tutlu r of tho god , who is liiniM If, who moulds (Idnn'nnu 
men .ind models (imoii) tlu* gods ” (l»M om u Thfbauin *» Ihm lipthnum /Egyptuicarum, j>. 732, No. 11). 

3 Silm und Nuit, .is belonging to the old lundanimtal conceptions common to Egyptian icligions, 
CHpfcinlly in tin* J)« U.i, must li ivt* been Known ut Sebonnytos us in tho neighbouring oitiiF. In the 
present stale of our know Jr dgi 4 is dilhoult todieido whether their hcpurntion by SJiu wus u con- 
ception ot tho local theologie « i uu invention of the pi in *, of 1I< hopoln ut the tiino of tin consti- 
tution of tho (iriiit Eun< <*d (',1a >*jl:ko, L'ltuhx de Mythvhgie et d'Aiclufalugie Egyptininm, vol. li 
pp. ibid, 1137, 370). 

4 This was whut the Egyptian < -lied tin uplifting* of Shu (/W; of tb /A fid, Naui.mc’h edition, 
pi. xxiii ,cli. xvii., parts 2<> 27 ; cf M > ' i •», f'tudrx de Mylholngit it d* Arch&tlngh Egypt it nm‘^ f vol, i 
pp. 337 -340). Thu event first took pla*. it II. rump >lis, and ccit.iin It g< nds midi d that in order to 
gel hi^h enough tho god had boon obliged to make uses of a staircase or mound situate in this cit)» 
and which was famous throughout Egypt {Bool: of the Dead, NayilleN edition, pi. xxiii. tli. xvn. 
11. 4, 5). 

4 Osiris and Homs uic in this connection the feudal gods of Monica and the Osnian ciLich in tho 
cast of the Deli i. but is lord of the districts about Tunis; That belongs to Ikiklilich, a. d Sspdi h» 
the Arabian nome, to the f'udy-Tfimilat (cf. MAsrEito, Etudes de Mythologie et d' Archifoluyie £gyi>“ 
tienues , vol. ii. p. 364, et se<i.J. 

6 On the houbte of the uovrld, and tho meaning to be attached to this expression, see Masmsbo, /*' 

Pyramide du roi Fapi II., in the lift noil de Twvavs , vol. xii. pp. 7«, 79. , 

7 In Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia , pis. civ. clvdi., we have u considerable number of scenic 
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One of his legs is stretched out, the other is bent and partly drawn up a<* in 
the act of rising. The lower part of the body is still unmoved, but Ik* is 
raising himself with difficulty on his left elbow, while hisjicad droops and 
his right arm is lifted towards the sky. His effort was suddenly arrested. 
Kcudcrcd powerless by a stroke of tho creator, Sibu remained as if petrified 
in this position, tho obvious irregularities of tho earth’s suifaco being due to 
the painful attitude in which he was stricken . 1 His sides have since been 
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••jollied with verdure, generations of moil and animals have succeeded ouch 
other upon his back , 3 but without bringing any relief to his pain ; lie suffers 
evermore from tho violent separation of which lie was the victim when Xiiit was 
hr*n from him, and his complaint continues to rise to heaven night and day . 4 

The aspect of tho inundated plains of tlio lVlla, of the river by which) 
they We furrowed and fertilized, and of the desert sands by which tlieji 
‘Ue threatened, had suggested to the theologians of blendes and Unto an! 


m which Nibft and Nftit «\ro '('presented, often, alum; with Shu wparitting liuiu and sustaining 
\uit. fifapio place Sibil iu exceptional pr^iures, on which it is unnecessary lo dwell; gem rally 
la im stybwa in a similar nttitudo to that wliicn 1 describe, and as in tin* illu^traliun. 

1 IJirtrascii, JitJiginn uwl Mythology (hr alien JEgypter, p 221. 

* Diuwn I»y Fauclier-Gudin, from a pain ting on tho luuminy-cnM" of BuUn.unon in tho Turin 
V""' '111 (Lanzonk, Dizionario di Milnbujia, pi. lxi. 1). “hint. the groat god, lord of heaven,” 
14 ‘ 1 1 1 s the adoration of two rum-lir aded boiiIs placed upon his rigid and left. 

In sc\« ral scones plants uro ecu growing on his body (Lan/ont, Dizionario di Mitulogia, pi. olv. 
1 )• r l uo expression upon the back of Sibu is frequent in the texts, especially m those belonging to the 
i*' ! in no period. Attention wns drawn to its importance by JDumiihkn, IhtuHilunde thr Ttinptl 
" *" 4 "; • Kdfu , in the Zeitschrift , 1871, pp. 1)1-93 

4 t'l'« Greeks know that Kronos lamented and wept : the sea was made of his tears \Jb Indv tt 
1 J ' * *13, ParTHEY’s edition, p. 50) : Ao(et 5e /cal t b M ruv nvQa-yopiKwv K^yup.tuov, u>t ij tfalarra 
i >di\pv6v Iffriv alvlmadai t2> ph uaQapuv /U7j5t (rvfiipvXov tlvat. The Pythuffoioaii belief was 
}*'“ M,, b borrowefl from Fgypt, and in Egyptian writings theie are allusions to the grief of Sibfi 
,Ulu ' H » ftrtiqion und Nythologic dvr alien Mjypter, p. 227). 
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t explanation of the mystery of creation, in which the feudal divinities of these 
''cities and of sevoial othois in then neighboiuhood, Osim, Sit, aud Isis, played 
i the piineipil paits 1 Osins fust icpicbented the wild and fickle Nile of 
Ipiuuitivo times, aftciw nils, as those who dwilt upon lus banks 
' learned to ululate ]us comsc, tliey ( mph isi/ed the kindlier 
side of his (haiaetei uni soon tiansfoimcil 
him into a bemfactui of humanity, the 
supnimly good bung, IJnnoliiu, Oniiophiis 2 
He was loul of tin pnuoipility of Ihdu, which 
li) along the hibmnytu blanch ol tlie mu 
between the coast maishes and the entrance 
to tlie Wad) Tumilat, but his domain h<ul 
1> en div idi»d , and the two nomi s thus loinitd, 
n mu Iy, the ninth and sixteenth noini s oi the 
Delta in the Phaiaome lists, nmaintd tuthlul to 
linn, and In le hi uigned without nv il, it Jhisms 
as at Mi ndi s° Ills most i mums ldol-toim was 
the Didu, whclhei nikeil oi elothed, tin fetish, 
foimui ol foul supcnmposid eolumns, which 
1,1,1 « lvln jwm'' t» tin* jniiK ijitlify. 6 7 h, y 1Hfc IJU Iim#l 
asciibfil lile to this Ihdu, and npn suited it 
with a somewhat giotesque face, big cheeks, tlnek lips, a necklace lountl 1 s 
tin oat, a long flowing diess which hnl the biso of tin columns beneath it-* 
folds, and two aims b nt acioss the bicist, the hands giaspiug one a whip and 

MTasi no (/tv hs dt Vjfht lt>qt td’itlilnji 1 f /} In ui ol u pp ,/) I I) w«<* thf lii-it K 
< ut that thib t smo^on^ un & Mint< d in tin 1)« It i, in 1 m comic « tion with tin in ( itn s 
8 It has l<u n lnui i d jfina with * jptshfiists tl it UsiiH turn hum Vb\doa Mwn» ht< 
bWi that from his \uy titles* hi la dm iHj a mine of tin Ddla (I halts do Mythoh'ji* <t 
d , n 1 mh u 1 41 °* 10 ) oml more fspcmllj (| n, lsirii uidMiudu 

r 5;! h r ,< 1 10 l,u v n< m * * 1 “■ ** f « , * i *. « i « «« ./ / * zw* 

PP 5 , 00 foi the llusmtc n < md 10 s 11 s f si tin Unis, in n„mc, -where tin idi M iouiul i » 

diikruit p irtb of Hi u. vc n 0 t imam • M/m/»fci/ii» f pp U,Ho,l7J IS"), 053,077, 11 if, 1149, et 

ore < olh ct( I inaceordin i 1 i 

• l)i iwn by I auchu (.aim Ini i a - 1 . 1011,1 11 in bln cntinnlhd j) tlm non m my p issossion 
Ibian by I mebn Onlin im » b »nn fi. .j n ntl\ fouiid in I In I u mummy c uin of \ U 1 
,)V ‘ 1 ( K, N' 2nd adit , col ... ,,1 nvc.No 6) 

Ilu Dili bis tun my 111 < ...trijut. 1 It bu, lain tvk<n hr . kind ol ml.mci 1 
(( nwm I KIN), hr v wulpl. 1 a ui m idill, i’b stand (Si >„> | SI Auali/t, ,/raw, ,luale taif an i> 

I i'ra # , ',’ } J 1 N> 171 > 11 * l ,u,, i 1 n 1 .^l (AniMiur lh m ', 1 Bm 

' " J l ‘ ‘ a Jl,u, \ U ’" *' .1 »*. Hi'utv, St H.,, 0 1 1 p b v N N, 

C! fl rVr bU1 , ,imi ’ , UU, ' , ’ ,r * 80,1 of l-'l'fltal l« im 1 door lint Is (I < 

iinothu rf 'i^Th /!“ 4 “ ’, Kl 1 11 SS ’ nolt ^ >«' ‘ Mins of 1 m col,. mm. plnul .« I. h« ‘ 

, i t 'h C ' ' U , ly uc '"“ 1 ' 1 olu abl '« «) “tin r (I Lisin 1 s 1’riRU , Mtdum , p h 

m/td Uio linl’!??.'* 1 " “'.T 1,11 Uh ohiu.u p 69), wild 1 ," 

r^V -i f ' J ** P ri -* ntstion of Ui- four i.^n «•, ol tiu nuld. and ol Mahho,/) 

il uun auilnd tliL mi! Y’n ^ 1 11 l 1 ■ ,r, *> njh • Attoidnijf to Kgjrplian Ihcol v H 

II itpr, suited the spmo of Osn » pits, md is 1 ul„ m the town t„ anng the name of lhdi, JM > 


1111 1IIDL Ol sll Ir, 4 
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the other a crook, symbols of soveieign authority. This, peihaps, was the most 
.meient form of Oiiis ; but they 
iilso lcpresentod liim as a man, 
and supposed him to assume 
flie shapes of lams and bulls , 1 
<>i even those of watei-biids, 
such as lapwings hoions, and 
nanes, which dispoited them- 
selves about the lahis of that 
<hsi net . 2 The goddess whom 
am aie accustomed to ugaid 
* mscpai.iblo fiom him, Isis 
the cow, or woman with cow’s 
lioms, had not always In long* d 
to him Oiigmilly she was 
m independent deitj. dwelling 
at Unto in the mulsl oi the 
ponds of Adhu fcilie hid 
mithn husland nor lo\ci, but 
li ul spontaneously < on < n ed 
iiid giien bn tli to a son, whom 
she suckled among the leoK — 
i Irssii iioius who was eallcd 
IliiMisit Homs the son ot Isis, 
to distinguish him fiom JLuo 
uk At an eaily peuod she 
was mamed to licr neighbour 
uo nuuiage could 
better suited to her 

1 Tla ram of Mcmkb i* bonu turns Omus. and soimtiius flu sml oi Ooik The inumU took 
it for a lie- 'oat, and to them wo are imlihtid for the ruord of its i\pl its UnonoTi*, u 10 cf 
MildImaja, Jlnnrlrfg fkuihb Jlurh , p 2lt>, ct s( j ) \<c i lin^ t"> Mine (hi tin woislnp of tin 

si red rum is not olhr Miau tlu turn of K ngKiakhos ot (h snood il\n it) (l s ii s ulitn ii, 
1 ^4) A Ptoli in uo necropolis ol vii d um^ w is disrou nil b\ Mini tU it lnniil Ymlil m tlu 
run of llimuib, and homo of then m enphagi arc now in tho Gi/ih Museum (MAMbnr, Munvmmt* 
i pli \lu , \lvi , text, pp 12 i 5, 11) 

the Bnuu, Mil chief arm \ * tlu. so birds is not the plio nix, as Ins s' often h in absul 1 
* sf h , homilies Unhitches sui hi thtivni th 1 inintf n pp 4*1, t >n W itr i mvn\, Ih Vlumu * s /7 
lf 11 A (jijptai, 187b, pp Si) 106, and Uemdot* /mile* Jiuch , pp U I 31 <0 It is a I in l of lu i n, 
‘ 'h r n l0 Ardea emmet, which ib common in Egjpt, or else soini simil u spi oils 

Ihi origin of Ibib, and tho peculiarity ot her spontmuous mutorniU, weie pouilt 1 out bj 
A fittidt 8 do Mytholoqie et iV Aichtilogu T'lfijptiennes, \ol n pp 211, 2)3, W >0* 

Ihiwn by^Boudur from a statuo in green lnsilt found at Sukk u ill, ml now m tho Gizeh 
1 *iu (Maipiho, Guide du Vmteur, p 345, No 3245) It was published by Mumnr, Monument'* 
1 1 1 1 96 jd, and Album photogi ajphique du mu see de JDulaq , pi x. 


OsiiuLand 
have fben 
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nature. For she pers onified the earth — not tho earth in general, like Sibil, with 
its unequal distribution of seas and mountains, deserts and cultivated land; 

but tho black and' luxu- 



riant plain of tho Delta, 
where races of men, 
plants, and animals in- 
crease and multiply in 
ever - succeed! ng genera- 
tions . 1 To whom did she 
owe this inexhaustible 
productive energy if not 
to her neighbour Osiritf, 
to the Nile? The Nile 
rises, overflows, lingers 
upon the soil ; every year 
it is wedded to the earth, 
and the earth conies 
forth green and fruitful 
from its embraces. Tho 
marriage of the two ele- 
ments suggested that of 
the two divinities; Osin’" 
wedded Isis and adopted 
the young Ilorus. 

I*ut this prolific and 
gentle pair were not re- 
presentative of all tho 
phenomena of nature. , 
The eastern . part of the 


1818, WEAltING TJ'v fMV.-HOJiN Ub'K D-DBEflSL* 


Delta borders upon .file 


solitudes of Arabia, and 


although it contains scleral rich and fertile provinces, yet most of 
these owe their existence te :ho arduous labour of tho inhabitants, their 
fertility being dependent on the daily care of man, and ou bis regular 
distribution of the water. The moment lie suspends tho struggle or relaxes 
his watchfulness, the desert reclaims them and overwhelms them with 


* V° r l r hc Cvidence of Dg hide et Gwritfo as to the nature of the goddess. 

F* ’tfiur n w v° U r.i'ic\ l0 mi 0, *i rt ! ei1 st *ituo in tho 0 3zt;li Muboum (Maspkko, Guide d* 

P ‘ N °* ? J ° st T at, . , ° lus huen published by Maiuettjc, Monument! diver s, pi. 90 c, 

ud Album phoiographtque, |il. x. It is bore reproduced from a photograph by lirnil Brugsch-Ucy. 
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sterility. Sit w as the spmt of the mountain, stone and sand, the ud md 
and giound as distinguished from the moist black soil of the 
^ alley . 1 On tho body of a lion or of a dog he boio a ian- 
tistic head with a slender curved snout, upiighi and squaie- 
( ut eais, his cloven tail lose stiffly behind him, springing 
from Ins loins like a ioik . 2 lie also assumed a 
human ioim, oi u tamed the aniuul head only 
upon a mail’s shouldeis He was felt to bi 
ciud and tieacheious, always ready to shuul 
up the haivfest with his burning bieath, 
and to smotlici Lgypt hem* ith a shioiid ot 
shifting sand r l he conti ast be- 
tw< en this evil bang and the bene- 
iieuil ample, Osins and Isis, was stnknig 
Nivuthehss, the theologians ot the Delta 
soon assigned a common ongin to these 
u\al dnimtns oi Xih ind elescit, led land 
ind black hibn li id In gotten them, '\mt 
had given bulk to them one altu anothu 

' y v 

when ilu dunnime lud s« palate d hci iioin 
liei lnisb uul; ami tho di)s ol thui 
^ . gp bath wu tho da}s oi cieat ion J At 

f l»i si < aili oi them bad kept to his own 
lull of the olid. Moiuau 
j ' St, who had begun bj living 

alone , h ul m lined, in ouh 1 til it 




V t W til IN W) 1 \N 1 


mi e i> ir, n ii i i no 


*1 hjkH, iinn nili 1 li Man n bi « lisuited is to ^St lut it fill »• iuWie* 
i et ill i i > I ii ilu c \pl iinfiniM t as U|it\u_ tho Kn.it ind ill lijil 1 isp \ i h I 

r 1 (tf 7h J*th it t l n7, s Pimm* edition, ] S7 It |uit Se tui ti 

jo i era 7i/4i8 s koI n iv \a\ h n \ L i nj f p -7/Tt) His n 1 i tii si m iti n mb 
1 Wh >111 in ■)! v lopi vnliltli slm md In »uim sim is Uun dl\ in it uil il ntilito 

iK i s(h r 7 mu in 1 1 jijii i jt , j 70 t s j ) 

v,( tl ilia ti Uiui ot the t\jl i m i mu! rn p s 11 i- there lown willuu, mil .,>es 
t nh i ii (i s /,„ 

Oiiwu )>> I hi Ii i toil u h m i ] unt i l mi hn bt itu tt in im p s 4 - s ion, frnn u fiinuil 
f 1111 1 it Yhiiimm On I i li il tli <* 1) irs tie hi ii hph loi htrnuuc, sin s 

h t tile toot ul the tune il c ue h e>t (.Kills mel wee ) s t i the el a 1 1 1 

• 1 «/ stitue Ho ot the \Y l\nest\ in it l w'tb 11, ti in the li Annum toll elim 
I v 1 metier (ju 1 n fi ni i j he t -,n| 1 1 il i 1 \ T mi m IS M \h ut tho timo \\h n th » 

! 1 f Sl t" iBpinsuiled one < l tin I \pli hi o\\ his ot tills little monument I il nil i\ m el b 

1 ‘1 u uter, uul to t nn sl< im it lut > istitmltcof tli ilKhnumd IIo took c ut th uj i t 

1 1 ^ win,; thtin with i 1111*1 hoins hut made no olhe r th ui^o In the dr iwin^ I h i\t h 1 1 tho 

l Ution ot tho tup\tel horns run i»t 1 mel n re 1 th upiuht e u nhtso nmihs mij s ill h 
11 the si ?u> ot the lit iel elrtss 

1 ulu^j to one li$c,n 1 which is toinpni itiuly oh) m « ruin, the t« ur tlul lie n ot Nuit, rad 
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ho might be inferior to Osiris in nothing. As a matter of fart, Im companion, 
Nephthys, did not manifest any gteat a ctinty, .uid was •scarcely more than 
an artificial counterpart of tlio wife of Osiiis, a second Ibis who bore* 
no children to her husband , 1 for the sterile deseit brought banenmss to 
her as to all that it tom lied. Yet she h id lost neither the wish nor tin* 
power to bring forth, and sought IcitilLutinn fiom anofhei sourco. Tradition 

had it that she had made 
Obiiis diunken, drawn linn 
to her aims without his 
knowledge, and home him 
a son ; the child of this 
fmti\c union was the jackdl 
Anubis 2 Thus wlun a 
highei Nile o\ei flows lands 
not usually cou>ud by the 
inundation, and ljiug uupiu- 
< i active f oi lack of zuoibtun, 
the soil eageily absoibs the 
watei.and the gums which 
lay concealt d m tin "tumid 
buist foitli into hie. 'lie 
giadual imasioii of tl« 
domain of Sit by Osin’s minks the In ginning of the stiife 1 Sit iob< ! 
against the wrong of which he is the victim, imoluntary though it wc*, 
he suipriscs and tienehciously blays his biuthei, drhts Isis into tempo] a \ 
banishment among her maishcs, and reigns ovc i tin* kingdom of Osais a> wdl 
as over his own. lint bis tnumph is ilmit-livcd Iioius, haung gionn up, 
lakes aims against him, di feats liim in many encounteis, and banishes him 
m his turn. The creation of the world had brought the destroying and 

Homs hd piaudiim, wcic I u <u< ultu moilici, i k li on oik ol tho mtuculuy <li>s ol tlu> v u 
(Ohaju , Le Ciltiuliiu iht , uis fi it ?it/ wfi dvVannu aiyptinuif, ]>|>. 105, IOC) Tins li^cul 
was still ruritnl m tin tlrec h |n r ud (11 hah tt Ota Ml, § \u , Pai.j ill iS edition, pp 10-21) 

1 Tho unpdhoual ehir.ieter of Ac[ lilhjB, 1m aitilic.nl ongin, and hti dezaatiuu from ]ss liiu 
hiu pointed out b) MaspluO (ftuihs Irfnh iirrtd’Alilu>hu,irJ qyptuHHl*, M)l. II pp M 5«U» 
Tin name ot the goddess, which me juib tin huhj (ml if) of the. mansion (hail), conlnrn tin 
\ lew 

* Ikhuh tlO*iiMt,§l[ ‘jSj Pabihi \*s edition, pp 21,2),l)7 Another legend has lM tut i » 
and not Nephthys. wab the mother of Amins tho i ick il (De /s/de ct Out tit, & 41, Pauhu 
edition, p 77: ef Wiikimon, Manner** and Cudoms, 2nd < eht , \ol. m p 157) 

* PI au drawn by Tliuilliu, fiom tho JLkgmplwn eh /'/ w / 6 (Atlas, Aut , \ol v. pi 20, J) 

4 Do hidf et Oitijde, § iJ8, Pahiiu iS edition, p 00 *0 rav hi mpOaKwv nal xAtopwras 6 
iirfKtiva irAijndry roes itrxaTtfovcn, tout o fxl^v Ompihoi vpbs N upOuv kzKovw, forb tvv hva^Aatrraioir^ 
<I>vtwv ikty X on(vnv, wp /rat rb fxeAiKurdp cotiu, ow <}n } ai pudos uxofiput, ros xal airoA<ut>(h»TOi ah riv* 
r )tvta9ai Twpuu rrjs ire pi rbv ydfxov bhixtai. 
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the life-sustaining gods face to face; the history of the world is but the j 
story of their rivalries and warfare. 

None of theso conceptions alone sufficed to explain the whole mechanism 
of creation, nor the part which the various gods took in it. The priests 
of Heliopolis appropriated them all, modified some of their details and 
eliminated others, added several new personages, and thus finally constructed . 



HOUUfl, THE AVENGER OF HIS FATHER, AND AN UIUS CaITAItC . 1 


ft complete cosmogony, the elements of which were learnedly combined so as to 

correspond severally with the different operations by which the world had been , 
evoked out of chaos and gradually brought to its present state . 2 Heliopolis was | 
never directly involved in tho great revolutions of political history; but no . 
city ever originated so m&uy mystic ideas and consequently exorcised so great 
an influence upon the development of civilization . 3 Tt was a small town built 
on the plain not far from the Nile at the apex of the Delta, and surrounded 

1 Drawn by Fauci lcr-Gudin, from a photograph by Ttcato of a bas-relief in the temple of Set i f. 
at Abydoa. Tho two gods aro conducting King Ramses II., here identified with Osiris, towards the 
jobless Hfttlior. 

, Marpero (fitndes de Hytholngie et d 1 Arohfologie Egyptienues, vol. ii. p. 2116, ct set]., 352. cl 
,lrtl • hieiduted tho part played by tho priests of Heliopolis in constructing the cosmogony which 
' v i s adopted by*historic Egypt. 

Ity its inhabitants it was accounted older than nuy other city of Egypt (Dionours, v. 5G). 
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by a high wall of mud bucks whoso remains could still bo seen at the beginning 

of the cuitui), but which have now 

almost completely disappeared. One 

obflisk standing in the mulst of the 

open plain, a lew waste mounds ol 

dibits, suit tiled blocks, and two 01 

thiei lengths of crumbling wall, alono 

maik the pi ice wheie onco the city 

stood 1 lift was woislupped thcie, 

and the thick name of Heliopolis 

is but the translation of that whieli 

was given to it by the pmsts— » 

Pi-id, (hty ol the Sun J Its pim- 

upil temple, the “Mansion ol 1 h« 

runic, ” i lose hum about the middle 

of the enclosure, and shclteml, 

togcthu with tlu god himsilf, (Iiom 

animals in which he bc< mu nu n 

nate: the bull Mm\is, and sunn 

tunes tin rimm\, Actoidm^ to 

an old liquid, this wondious 1 it I 

apjii lied in 1 g\pt onty onu in lm 

bundled ycais Itisboin iml Jim 

in tin diptlis ol Aid>ii, bill wh n 

its jiitha dns ll envois the bod) 

with i li)ei of m)iih, and Hi s 

nu ms i\(, ii ti w (iiwn i iisiLown it utmost speed to the temple ol 
is jul roui oi ini miiu n n 1 r _ 

lb liopohs, thuc to buiy it In.*® 0 

hi ginning, lli was the -nn itself whose flics appeal to be lighted e\efy 

1 Lamih ml Di Hoys \ u m the # >< mj hon d Ihiiopolis, m the Discri} tion dt t'l gypit 
v<l v ip ll <7 Iho m i fit of t 1 w 11 mil rums then vimbl Lavo disippenicd, foi 
tl o I i il\ of II j dum P u li i, fr w ii tl f 1 1 1 i clings, lia\ hanltd it ovei to cultivation 

I n * u t Gi pail i 1 * tib hitji t v 1 i p 2)1 

II t sn a (Bui ui 7)/ h nat n<]hijut p l r > , wlieic tho inthrr roads Hdt urn, n 1 
tiusltt ii 1 aluce of th 4n iLOic 1 lu. i tloOld Man mlJjiLriitr igiocs with linn, jS i l 
(I i tf V l lnm f pn fun, in tho Tut i ti m of the b<u ly of Bdhtul Aultvtloyy \ol i\ ip J'" 

17 < ) It w is so i ill 1 beo ius it whs bupp bidli havo lx c n tbi dwolliug-pl ico ol iwi wlnlo the 0 I 
ibide u|)on eoith w hin ' ot J n jp( ( 1 cli m p 100 itbcj) 

4 l)i awn by 1 luiliei Ciuhn J her pen Ictus H w r with a but on < ithcr sale, stands n| i tl 
li^inl si^n lor any w ilu 1 ism II l the i n ii i j r bents the Nft, tint duk w ib*i> ilyss I 
whn h the 1 >lus 8] ring on tlic limning ol rr itun, iml wheru n it is till (supposed to bloom 

Ilu F1iumii\ is not tin Bum (it p J ( J f note 2) but i fahulms bird dcmcl from tho go! hi 

I mow h iwk, wluc h was pi ilu inly a form of II tr eu ,aml of the sun-godsm suon l plioo onI> ^ 
tin mthout> of hib Ileliop lit-ui gm Us II lodolub tells us (u 83) that in shape and foze the phoon 

i emblcd the ca^li, mil <1 uh statin tut ilnu houl l hiu bullion! to prevent any attempt d 

I I ntifjuig it with the Bonn, which is either a huon nil ipwmg 
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moining in the east and to bo extinguished at evening in the wost ; 1 and to tho 
such he a,Wft y s le'uained Among the theologians theie was consul, IaUo 
different e of opinion on the point. Some held the disk of tho sun to be tho 
Iiody which the god assumes when piesenting himself for the adoration of h.s 
woi shippers. Othei, affirmed that it rather repiesented 1ns active and lad.ant 
soul. Finally, theie were many who defined it as one of his fonns of being— 
llwpt id— one_of his self-manifestations, without piesuming to decide nluthc, 


T7T 1 



1111 u \i\ \m hi >1 M)«s 01 11111 1 ili& 11111 i \ 


" Jlis ,lfK, y OI hb > wul which he dugned to icual to lmm m eus, but 
" *" tbor 801,1 OT My. a11 •‘g'f'cd that the sun’s disk li ul ousted m the Nu h, foie 
•t ttion^ But how could it have lain beneath tho puuioidial ocein without 
‘ ltlln n P the Mat ms 01 being , xtingnished b> them’ Vt this >1 the 

h nt ific ition ol Bn with Ilonis and his liglit eje suud tlo puiposo of the 
ologuns adiuiiably : the god needed onlj to has 0 closed his < j 1 lid 111 oidei to j 

I'l'ientlos Mies horn coming m contact with the vutu.‘ lieu ,s dsosaidtoh.no 

"l* bl<J within a lotus-bud, whose tolded p, (als had s ,1, lj piotixtul it 

^ m Ilouu J , » Mud** 'nr li Ritml funeutxrr des an tan f }yi tuns p 7( 

, ( IVV, ‘ J } r uioht r Gudin, liom a w alt r c lour puhlishc d h\ 1 u n s, Ih d n 1 5li 1 ho m w h 
j mi t o imdbt ot tht nun* at tin loot of the obU.sk c t Csul tin V tilth &ti ua mil's m ft t 
m , and pasistb through a muddy jkkI, ton K md lilt are mohuds t.f iiun^ wh Ua i lli n 
*/ 1 I'*™ 6in<,t k f0U partial!) raztd in the di&tunie ft io runs i 0 amst tin b)uth*wt't 

I ot thc l)tad > "u , Namli i ’t, edition, 1 3, et se» A 

1 < S lm ^ lt< l lu tho (xpro&siun hi oft* u used by the -acn d writers of 4i t it nt 1 „>pt 

M 10 J lic W^aiaueo of the him mul Iuh lust ml it tho inn ol null n *T/i u ipuud 
, * “ lud « MU' w floo^f with ia>6 ot liglit " 

11 l ^ i J)en(h f )ah i vol l pi lv a, Unrest if, IhrtaurusItbciiptiLnum 1 /?y^ iuicanim t f) 701, No 50 
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The flower had opened on the morning of the first clay, and from it the god had 
sprung suddenly as a child wearing the solar disk upon his head. But all theories 

led the theologians to dis- 
tinguish two periods, and 
as it woro two beings in the 
existence of supremo deity : 
a pro-mundane sun lying 
ineit within tho bosom of 
the dark waters, and our 
living and life-giving sun 1 
One division of the lle- 
liopolitan school retained 
the use of traditional ter inl- 
and images in lelcienee ft* 
these Sun-gods. To the 
tiist it h ft the human foim, 
and the title ol 1!.\ with tin 
abstiact sense* ol cieatoi, 
deriving the name fiom the 
veib ra, which means to give. 8 For the second it ki pt the ioi m ol the spairow 
hawk and the name ot ILu makhuiti- — Ilorus in the two konzoiis — whn b 
clearly denoted his function; 4 and it summed up the idea of the sun «i> i 
whole in the single name of lva-Harmakhuiti, and in a single image in 
which the hawk-head of Homs was gralled upon tho human body of 11a Tin 
othei divisions of tho school indented new names for new conceptions. r lln* 
sun existing before the world they called Cieator — T uinu, At anal r * — and uui 
eaithly sun they called Khojm-— lie who is. TuraA was a man ciowned 

1 Mamlko, f hides dt Nijfltuh (ft tf t’Ar htfoloijic Iqtjptu mih», xol 11 j>p 281, it t »rq , 3i)0, ct m ]. 

* Diawn by Jlcmdicr, from i ph to *-i iph bj Insingct of an outci wall ot the 11} post) lo Hall at 
Km ink Harmakhis grants m and hi oaK to the Vhaiaoh Scti I , who kneels boloio him, and 
la jut acute d by the liom ss-h td< d goddess s klut, hero de nl>cd as a magi< mu Outt luhiu 

* 'Ihis manufactured ctvmchgv was amptid by at lcisl a section of Eg)ptnn thei Ioanns 

in piov <1 by their interminable placing upon t he words Jfd, the nanw of the sun, and rtf, tho vnb 
to (jm , to mate As rtguda the wi i Hit to bo dt idled to it sec p S8, noti 1 

* II uiniklifllti is lloino, thi s\.) r* tin two horizons, * e the sky of tlio daytiino, and the m Id 
sky. When tho celestial Uorua wa. t undid with IU, and btiamo tho sun (ol. p 1 00) iu 
naturally al&o bccninc tho sun of tin two horizons, *ho him bj day, ami the sun by night. 

* E deRougiw Ltudts hw le Jtitud funcran c, p. 7b 1 Hib name may bo cn mooted with two 
radicals. Tern is u ncgitiou , it m ly lx take n to mean the InnppmuhahU One , the Unlmonn (in 
Tktbes, where Amvn means mybter ) ) Atom is, in fail, ih scribed as ‘existing alone in tin lby^ 
betoro the appoarunco oi light It was m this timo of daikneBs th it At&in perform* il tin ihsr u t r 
citation, md thiB allows of our also connecting his name with the Coptic tamio, create . At Am wu u 
also the piototype of man (in Coptic tme, homo), and bi comes a perfict ‘ Mm * aftei bis resurrection ” 
Ebugscii (Jldiqion und Mythology, pp. 23J, 232) would rathu explain Tumu as meaning t he Perfect On? 
the Complete . £ he Rougl’h plulologic al derivations are no longer admissible , but his explanation ol the 
name corresponds so well with the part pla) ed by tho god that I fail to seo how that can bo challengi 
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and clothed with the insignia of supreme power, a true king of gods, 
majestic and impassive as the Pharaohs who succeeded each other upon 
the throne of Egypt. The conception of Khopri as a disk enclosing a 
soarabmus, or a man with a scarabseus upon his head, or a searahams- 
headcd mummy, was sug- 
gested by the accidental 
alliteration of his name 
and that of Khopirru, the 
scurabams. The difference 
between the possible forms 
of the god was so slight as 
4o be eventually lost alto- 
gether. llis names were 
grouped by twos and threes 
in every conceivable way, 
and the scarabieus of 
Khopri took its place upon 
the head of ihi, while the 
hawk headpiece was trans- 
i erred from the shoulders 
of llurmukhitfti to thoso of 
Timid. The complex beings resulting from these combinations, Ua-Turau, 
At mini- 1 ta, Ila-Tunm-K liopri, Ha-Hannakhniti-Tumu, Turn-1 1 armakhhiti- 
Kliopii, never attained to any pronounced individuality. They were as a rule 
simple duplicates of the feudal god, names rather than persons, and though 
hardly taken ‘or one another indiscriminately, the distinctions between them 
laid reference to mere details of their functions and attributes. Hence arose 
the idea of making these gods into embodiments of the main phases in 
the life «f the sun during the day and throughout the year, lia symbolized 
the sun of springtime and before sunrise, Hariuukhuili the summer and the 
morning sun, Atumu the sun of autumn and of afternoon, Khopri that of 
winter and of night. 1 The people of Heliopolis accepted the new names and 
the new lorms presented for their worship, but always subordinated them 
« » their beloved Efi. For them Ita never ceased to b«‘ the god ol tlio 
omo ; while Atflmft remained the god of the theologians, and was imoked by 
diem, the people preferred Ita. At Tliinis and at Sobennytos Anhuri incurred 
‘he same fate as befell lta at Heliopolis. After he had been identified 

1 An exhaustive study of these theological combinations 1ms been mo do by Hbuwii (luligun 
1 1 ' Vythnlogie, pp. 2111-280) with grout cart' and sagocih, and with special rofert m\ t«» iiim-i lptiom 
^ ‘ '*• * itiplos of the Ptolemaic and Homan peiiods. Unfortunately Brugsch bus attnbutod to these 
1 J it speculations an importance which they newer hold in popular estimation. 
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with the sun, the similar identification of Shu inevitably followed. Of old, 
Anhfiri and Shu wore twin gods, incarnations of sky and earth. They were 
soon but one god in two persons — the god Anhuri-Shu, of which the one 
half under the title of Anlmri represented, like Atftmft, the primordial 
being; and Shu, the other half, became, as his name indicates, the creative 
sun-god who upholds (bhu) the sky . 1 

Tumfi then, rather than l\fi, was placed by the Holiopolitan priests at 
the head of their cosmogony ns supreme creator and governor. Several 
versions were current as to how lie had passed from inertia into action, from 
the personage of Tiimii into that of lin. According to the version most widely 
received, lie had suddenly cried across the waters, "Come unto me !” 2 and 
immediately the mysterious lotus had unfolded its petals, and I hi had appeared 
at the edge of its open cup as a disk, a newborn child, or a disk-crowned 
sparrow-hawk ; 3 this was probably a refined form of a ruder and oarliei 
tradition, according to which it was upon Uu, himself that the olliee had 
devolved of separating Sibu from Nuit, for the purpose of constructing tin 
heavens and the earth. But it was doubtless felt that so unseemly an act of 
intervention was beneath the dignity even of an inferior form of the suzerain 
god ; Shu was therefore borrowed for the purpose from the kindred cult 01 
Anlmri, and at Heliopolis, as at Scbonnytos, the oflice was entrusted to him 
of seizing the sky-goddess and raising her with outstretched arms. The 
violence suffered by Nuit at the hands of Shu led to u connexion of the Osirian 
dogma of Mendos with the solar dogma of Sebennytos, and thus the tradition 
describing the creation of the world was completed by another, explaining iN 
division into deserts and fertile lands. Sibu, hitherto concealed beneath the 
body of his wile, was now exposed to the sun ; Osiris and Sit, Tsis and Nephthys 
were born, and, falling from the sky, their mother, on to the earth, their father, 
they shared the surface of tb hitter among themselves. Thus the lleliopolitan 
doctrine recognized three principal events in the creation of the universe : the 
[| dualization of the supreme god and the breaking forth of light, the raising 
. of the sky and the laving bare of the ^artli, the birth of the Nile and the 
I allotment of the soil of Hgxpt, all expressed as the manifestations of successive 
deities . 4 Of these deities, tie latter ones already constituted a family of 

1 MAhrsiiO, Etuih k dr Mythuloyie et d'Arcltdulogie Egypt if ones , vol. ii. pp. 2S2 f 357. 

* It was on this account thnl tho Kgyptiaiu named the first day of the year tho Jhty of Conte- uni u 
me! (h. Dn Koigi , Etudes mr te Hit ml funtfraire dei ancun* Egypt tens, pp. 51, 55). In cli. xvu. ol 
the Book of the Dead, Osiris tukes the place of T&mCi os the creator-god. 

3 Ste the illustration ou p. 11*0, which rcpn.>cnts the infant sun-god springing fioni tho opening 
lotus. 

4 On the formation of the lleliopolitan Knneud, see Maspeuo, Etudes de Mythologie et tVArchdidogie 
Egypt /nines, vol. ii. pp. 211, et Beep, 352, et seq, llnuGft n’s solution and version of the composition 
derivation, and history of this Unncad is entirely different from mine (Religion uncP Mythologie tin 
alten Egypter , p. 183. et seq.). 
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lather, mother, and childien, like human families. Learned thcologi ms 
i\ ailed themselves of this example to effect analogous relationships between 
the lest of the gods, combining them all into ono line of descent As A tumu- 
li* could have no fellow, he stood apart in the first rank, and it was decide d 
that Slid should be his son, whom ho had formed out of himself .done, on tin 
iiibt day of creation, by the 
simple intensity of his own 
\ u lie enoigy Slid, reduced 
to the position of divine son, 
had m his turn begotten Sibu 
i ud N uit, the two deities 
wjuch ho scpaiatcd. Until 
tlien he had not been sup- 
posed to have* any wife, and 
h also might have himself 
lu might Ins own piogtny into 
I* mg, but lest a powei of 
spoilt inf oils geneiation equal to that of 1 lie demiurge should bi ascribed to 
Inn, lu was in in lid, aid the wife found for him was Tafnuit, his twin sister, 
'join in the .= line way as he was born. This goddess, invented for the occasion, 
w nr vei fully alive, and lemamed, like Neplitliys, a theological entity rat he i 
tli n a icil pci son. The texts dcsciibo her as the pale reflex of her husband, 
fog* flier with him she upholds the sky, and eveiy morning receives tho 
n whom sun is it emorgis fiom the mountain of the east; she is a holiness 
when Slid is a lion, a woman when he is a man, a lioness-headed woman if 
he is a lion-headed man; she is angry when he is angry, appeased when hi 
is appeased; she has no sauctuaiy wherein he is not woi shipped. In slioit, 
the pan made one being in two bodies, oi, to use the Egyptian oxpussnm, 
“one *ml in its two twin bodies.” 1 

Hence we see that the Jlcliopolihuis pi ocl aimed the creation to be tin woik 
of the Sttn-god, Atuinu-Ha, and of the four pans of deities who wcie dcsci in led 
horn him. ft was really a li Plied van ant of the old doctnne 1 that the 
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1 Jlruwn 1 \ r uit In r Cl mini *ioni i vi„ ictto in tin |) ip\ rn» f Am u tin British VLuscum 
1 ul lislic tl |)^ la i \gi LIlnoii m tli l*i tcttiUiij* ot thv Sontti/ c / Lilli il 1/ htoloqy , \ol m, 
I n M ‘)0, pp U»j 2s r lhe nisi upturn iho\t tho liou on tin right riai IsmOk, ustudiy tho othei. 
Huh iluunin 0 ** 

I L of the JJtad, ch x\n 1 ni.it mi <j (N iviui/s uliti »n, \ol 1 pi xvi\ ) L i tin. P*»t 
l 'W MyJ ifntt or Intnftit with rogud to Shft, su Mwi i o, 7 hi la dt 1 h/thologi it d in he loqv 
1 lit * vol u. pp 217, 21s, }»7, and Bki osgu, Jitlu/ion und Myth li /», pp 571-o7» In 

^ In ill-Rlnoo*, bhA and lufmut no tho l?aw*i-god, oi, rnoio o\iotl>, two, tlio gid and tho 
1 m ol tho Diwn (Egyptian Mi/llmloiy, partirulnily mth uhnnet to A hit an l Uou l in tha 
7 umit turn* of itu, Society of Biblical AichsLoloqy, Yol \m p 200, it bcij ) 
too ioo * 
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universe was composed of a sky-god, Ilorus, supported by his four children 

( and their four pillars : in fact, the four sons of the Heliopolitan cosmogony, 
Shu and Sibu, Osiris and Sit, were occasionally substituted for the four older 
gods of the houses ” of the world. This being premised, attention must bo 
given to the important differences between the two systems. At tho outset, 
instead of appearing contemporaneously upon the scene, like the four children 
of Horns, tho four Heliopolitan gods were deduced one from another, and 
succeeded each other in the order of their birth. They had not that 
uniform attribute of supporter, associating them always with one dofinito 
function, but each of them felt himself endowed with faculties and armed 
uith special powers required by his condition. Ultimately they took to 
themselves goddesses, and thus the total number of beings working yi 
different ways at the organization of the universe was brought up to nine, 
tleueo they wore called by the 1 collective name of tho Ennead, the Nine gods— 
V mut wdffr/f/ — and the god at their head was entitled Pauiti , tho god of the 
Ennead. When creation was completed, its continued existence was ensured by 
countless agencies with whoso operation tho persons of the Ennead wore not at 
leisure to concern themselves, but had ordained auxiliaries to preside over each 
of the functions essential to the regular and continued working of all things 
l he theologians ot Heliopolis selected eighteen from among tin* innumei- 
able divinities of the feudal cults of Egypt, and of these tli'*y formed two 
secondary Ei meads, who were regarded as the offspring of the Ennead of iho 
creation. Ihe first of the two secondary Enneads, generally known us the 
Minor Ennead, lecognized as chief Harsicsis, the son of Osiris. Haisiesis was 
; 01 *igi mi Ny an earth-god who had avenged the assassination of his father and 
» the banishment of his mother by Sit; that is, he had restored fulness to th«- 
j Nile and fertility to the Delia. When Harsiesis was incorporated intothesoh.r 
religions of Heliopolis, his iiliatiou was leit undisturbed as being a natural link 


i ? fir T, 1 1 ,,,lt,, UD(Jc«l tho I hiEtu used in wilting pa ait with tho „U>ii Ih, and tho 

wool Uet, other (Iuuijullu, . Onmmam pp. 202. MU, 331, 104, otv.j. E. dv Jl m-je 

was fho hr b t to (iKcrminoi s r.h.n.tio viOio: .Iiuuld ho wad Pau, and dcaignatiH !'i 1 n.Iv »f 

/» Mb ■/ / • * f. \ <0 published l)y F. Lumui, Jii cherches *ur Ir Ct/prts 

lr t !\ Whl n < M-msm* tit l A '(identic do Interiptiun* a Hell* *-L, ttn*, m>1. xx. 2nd pint, p. ‘l7U , 
Wn .i Miiwinh Vuu.w p:oi cu 1 1 . it “ tho group of gods mvok( d by E. do 11 mgo must hax r nm 1st, <1 
'y 1 .. , °.l Ul | jll * 1 . Cn< ^ 1 H r ,/c ^ Nw month a utul ihre m rwhnihnrn 1l< dndnn<i< it, \n 

t 1 ' ***-" “40 This explanation wan not nt i.r^ndmith d utlui 
o i ii 5. i ,U p n 1 ** ^\ nnen te k* J^iypter) or by Mauimyl, who hud jnopoMil 

f J •'tiuh a mi* 7 f //v 1 }°f ° * •" W ° rt IU il,H sur ftt r*‘ d'Api 8 (pp. 2.0-30;, or by K. in. Jbn <•» 

H7 an r ’*&)•** by Cuahas (l//.#* Inscription hMoriyuedu reym (h Mr J . 

ukrnrXnotl v/"" “ V" ** vol. mv. pp. 108-400} Tb 

JUnLil ll T* mi 7 '7 <l< / , ' Vab mt adopted until Liter (Mathis Nfmnirr* >ur qudqw 

1 ™ n ' y P * 0,1,1 moro t,H P ( ‘ 0Iail y aftor tho discovery ,f the l>>r.uuid ti*b 

S Of P* 707, et BO,,.); to-du } f it is the only moanis, 

Knneads of the Noo'rinJoni^ ij,,UUai1 ^ ° th ° r 00111100110,1 than that °[ liamo with lU 
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between tho two Enneads, but his personality was brought into conformity with 
the now surroundings into which he was transplanted. He was identifier! with i 
i;;. through the intervention of tho older Horus, Ilaroeiis-Harmaklm, and 
the Minor Ennead, like the Groat Ennead, began with a sun-god. This assimi- 
lation was not pushed so far as to invest tho younger Horus with tho same 
powers as his fictitious ancestor: ho was the sun of earth, tho everyday sun, 
while Atunm-lffi was still the sun pre-mundano and eternal. Our knowledge 
oi the eight other deities of 
tli,* Minor Ennead is very 
imperfect. Wo see only that 
these were the gods who 
Hi idly protected the sun-god 
auiiinst its enemies and helped 
it to follow its regular course. 

Tims Tlarhuditi, the Horus of 
IMhi, .spear in hand, pursues 
the hippopotami dr serpents 
which haunt the celestial waters and im mice the god. The progress of 
tho Run-bark is controlled by the incantations of Thot, while Uapuaitu, 
the dual jaekal-god of Ridt, guides, and occasionally tows it along the 
<*ky from xrnth to noith. The third Ennead would seem to have included 
among its members Anubis the jaekal, and the four funerary genii, the 
children of Horus — Hapi, Amsit, Tiiimautf, Kabhsonuf; it further appears 
as though its otlice was the care and defence of the dead sun, the sun 
In night, as tho second Ennead had charge of the living sun. Its functions 
wen* so obscure and apparently so insignificant as compared with those 
i \ercised by the other Enneads, that the theologians did not take the 
trouble cither to represent it or to enumerate its persons. Tln*y invoked 
Jt as a whole, after the two others, in those formulas in which they 
(‘tilled into play all the creative and preservative forces of tho universe ; 
Imt this was rather as a matter of conscience and from love of precision 
than out of any true deforence. At the initial impulse of the lord of 
Heliopolis, the threo combined Enneads started the world and kept it going, 
•oid gods whom they had noi incorporated were either enemies to bo fought 
"*th, or mere attendants. 1 2 


1 I>m\vn by Fanohcr-Qudin, from W ii.imm>x > * Mania rs and Customs, 2nd edit., vol iii. ]> 221. 
1' ' 1' in. 

Thu little wliioh wo know of tho two secondary Enneads of Heliopolis Ins boon put W tin r 
'Usl’ero Etudes de Mytholoyie ct d’Arohfologie figyplieiinet, vol. ii. pp. 280, ct stq., 352, 
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The doctrine of the Holiopolitan Ennead acquired an immediate and a last- 
i ng p opularity. It presented such a clear schemo of creation, and one who«?e 
organization was so thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of tiadition, that the 

various sacei dotal colleges 
adoptod it one atter another, 
accommodating it to the 
exigencies of local patriot- 
ism. Each placed its own 
nome-god at the head of the 
Ennead as "god of the 
Nine,” "god of the first 
time,” creator of heavqji 
and eaith, sovereign mh i 
of men, and lord of all 
action. As tbero was the 
Ennead of Alunm at Helio- 
polis so there was tint ot 
Anhui i at Tlnnis and at 
Sebennjtos; thit of Minu 
at Coptos and at Pmopnlis, 
tb it of II 1101*1 is at Edln , 
that of Sobkhu at Oinhns, 
and, latei, that of Phr ih 
at Memphis and of Anion 
at Tin bos . 2 Noinos w hn h 
worshipped a goddess had no seiaples whatever in aseiibmg to her the pul 
played by Atiimu, and in erediting her with the spontaneous maternity of »Shu 
and Tafnuit. Nit was the souice and ruler of the Ennead of Sais, Isis of that 
of Euto, and llathor of that ot Dendeiah . 3 Few of the sacei dotal collet 
went beyond tho sub* itntion of their own feudal gods for Atumu. Piovih 1 
that the god of caeh i i me held the rank of supremo lord, tho lest liuttei d 
little, and tho locil theologians mule no change in tin order of tho otlu» 
OLcnts of on ation, their vanity beirg unliuit even by the lower offices assign* » 
h> the Jli hopolitan tiadition lu such poweis as Osiiis, Sibil, and Sit, who wci * 

1 PI in drawn by Ihiulliir, from tho Ikm/flitm <V Vf /yufr, Vnt, vol iv pi 50 
* 111* En m ul nf Phi ih, ami Hi «t of Amim, who wns upl uni l»y Vloiitu m 1 itu timcb,fti< *1 
t\lo 1 uuc ills of whii.li iii Ii i\o h \ot tho gu ifi nnmli i ol < \implis (laisii s fJtb+T din / 1 ^ 
A'w]>tnchfn(,vttrrhns pis i-m, 11m osui, Tfoviurus Insfnptwuum, pp. 727 7bO) 

1 On tho Emir id of li ithor if Di ndei ih,H< r Mai uitf, Jhmlnah, p SO. it*(»i,ofthot< xt Tin fi * 
flnt NJf, Ims, md, j^onn illy apt all thi feud il go Id< sscs, who tho chiefs ol their locil Emin 1 
is proved h\ 1 hr epithi ipplii l to tin m, which re piesini the m as h ivm_, mile pen lent ore itw P° ' 
bj Milue of their own unmli d force ind enorgi Jiko tin god at the head of tho IIditpo lltRn Wnm 
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known and worshipped throughout the whole country. Xhfi theologians of 
Herinopolis alone declined to bonow the now syst< m 
l ^ jS just a s it stood; and in all its paits. lleimopohs 

> ^ I had always been one of the lulmg citn s of Middle 

\ J Eg> pt Stauding alone in tlie midst of the 1 uni 

Y w) lying between the Eastan and Western Nilts, it 

^ had establislied upon each of flu* two great anth of 

the liver a port and a custom-house, uliue all 
boats tia\ellmg < ltlior up oi down stn am paid 
toll on passing. Not only tho com and natunl 
[inducts of tin \alley and of the Delta, but also goods fiom distant paits 
f Afnci bi ought to Sut by Soudanese oaia\ans, J 
lit lptd to fill the tieasuiy of lleimopohs Thot, the 
>1 oi tin* eit), lepiosentid as ibis oi baboon, was 
vsijuplly a moon god, wlio measuied time, eonnttd 
tm dajs, numbtied the months, and leeoidtd the 
, ii s Limn divimtu s, as w» know, ait (Yoiywhue 


mi u ia aiior 1 


stipp m <1 lt» ivieise tin most \ tiled poweis tin y 
i »u in «ml the m)st(iious loices ol the uimeise; 
ti \ know tin sounds, wools and gestuus by 
hn 1 tliisi toiets in put in motion, and not 
ml i i i nil Using tin m toi thin own btnelit, 
d»t v ds i n iicli to then woisluppLis tin ait of 
1*4*1 >\ ii^, them. 1 hot louneil no o\u ptiun to 
tins nd( iii was lmd ol the voice, mastei of 
>nls mil oi books, posstssoi oi inveiitoi of those nngie wntings which 
i < thing in heaven, ou caitk, oi in Hades can withst md. 5 lie had discow n d 
t im mtations which i voke and contiol the gods, he had tiuiwiibul the 
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' l>i iwn 1 > JTiulIh i (,udui fi uu m i n nmlkd pottu) li^un tr mi l o| I >s, n iw m in> j m wm 
^ 1 f t II It ul im n Iluo in unil t It i -C in m ^ltm 111 lilt I p is in 1 1 1 s III 1 is 
1 tii Inn itli tht 1 ik is Mul ill i lik * tl tiutli, mil Hit nll\ t Hi t the il» s w j 
1,1 I 'Mill i in ^ fi r siMp n hn., t his Ji is bun hi »k< ii ll bat tin i »i itnm still 1 1 sun 
I I i 1 of tllf hi ul 

o i tin (ii t in liousi s 1 1 i 1 mi i lis i dwli\tlu> wii i it iblislu 1, *• Mwiio N / «• i)t j hi 
1 • ^ 1 * m tho Pi r t hn is t ) tli s t i /y of Julio il li In ]y, |s)l 2 \ i \i\ J 1 1 *b «(L 

II limn ot r l hot, Zi/uO, / ’cun si i ms to im m — he wlnbtlm t) ilu lull Z I jl Ulu , li 

' ls , l ,t *u bt 1* i us lo tile diune bis ^lli \ iiM ii, 11 h fan mid Myilt 1 jt , p Hi)) 

Ibiwnln I'uulm Ciuiliu frun i^h n tiiuuilhd pfttnv ti^un m mi ] >nm.smi u <sut pn I) 
'I in tin t tlu i f S if in (VL\si 1 1 o ( > l t s ^ opuhwts il V in i in J ijpt t 2u\ lit • | 17 Oil 
n i of* tlm book winch Until is hirostlf wnltui with lii&owu liml, * ini wl i u link s ih 
I i tin ujuilot tin ^imU «* J ht two toinmUia wlinh u» wntti u tluiun, it th m il ik f 11 

u I ‘It ihum In ivm, i utli links, tlu nu imt uiis tin uiliis, thou bhdt hn w Ilu In N 

( * ' lll, I ihi ltptiks, how mm> sotui tht> In , Ih n shilt sll tin li h « t tin ik p, in » 

1 '< l will* ui ( thorn to rise to the suit u e ol the w ill l 11 thou it nh s| tl » ic i » loimuli, 
v k i^h them bhoulikst bi m tho tomb, thou blnlt i^un tiki the toim wluth w is thine uj u 
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texts and noted the melodies of these incantations; he recited them with that 
true intonation— md thrift— which renders them all-powerful, and.every one, 
whether god or man, to whom he imparted them, and whoso voice lie made true 
— sma 1'hrou — became like himself master of the universe. 1 He had accom- 
plished this creation not by muscular effort to which the rest of the cosmogonical 
i gods primarily owed their birth, but by meaus of formulas, or even of the voice 
j alone, “the first time” when he awoke in the Nil. In fact, the articulate 
J word and the voice were believed to be the most potent of creative forces, 
j not remaining immaterial oil issuing from the lips, but condensing, so to speak, 
| into tangible substances; into bodies which wore themselves animated by 
creative life and energy; into gods and goddesses who lived or who created 
in their turn. By a very short phraso Turnu had called forth the gods 
who order all things; for his "Come unto mo!” uttered with a loud voice 
upon the day of creation, had evoked tho sun from within the lotus. 2 Tlmt 
had opened his lips, and the voice which proceeded from him had become an 
entity ; sound had solidified into matter, and by a simple emission of voice 
the four gods who preside over the four houses of the world had come forth 
alive from his mouth without bodily effort on his part, and without spoken 
evocation. Creation by the voice is almost us great a refinement of thought 
as the substitution of creation by the word for creation by musculai ullort. 
In fact, sound bears the same relation to words that the whistle of a quarter- 
master bears to orders for the navigation of a ship transmitted by a speaking 
trumpet; it simplifies speed), reducing it as it were to a pure abstraction, 
j At first it was believed that the creator had made tho world with a word, then 
! that he had made it by sound; but tho further conception of his having mad*' 
it by thought does not seem to have occurred to the theologians. 3 It was 
narrated at Ilermopolis, and the legend was ultimately universally accepts!, 
even by tho Heliopulitai.s, that the separation of Nfiit and Sibil had taken 
place at a certain sp.>t on the site of the city where Sibu had aseoiuled the 
mound on which the feudal temple was ;-fter\vards built, in order that lie 
might better sustain ihn godded and uphold the sky at the proper height. 4 

i.irth ; thou shnlt oven seo llio bun 'ng in heaven, anil his cycle of gods, and the moon in the h»e . 
wherein it appcarc-th.” 

1 Vor tin- interpretation of those expressions, see Maspbro, Etude* de MyOtologie et d'Arclmuhi u 
Egyptiejinex, vol. i. pp. Wii-l 1 1. 

2 Woe the account of this mythological ipisr.de on p. 140, and also the illustration ou p. !■“. 
which represents the Nin-god as a child i mr iging from tho opened lotus. 

3 The theory ot creation by voice was iir„t bet forth by Maspbuo, Creation hj the Cofee and the 
Ennead of Jit nnnpolis (in tho Orinitnl Quarterly lkciue, 2nd. stries, vol. iii. p. 3U5, ct be.p), a\\u 
E t tides de Mythologie 1 1 d’Aichdufogie Egypt it tines, vol. ii p. 372, ct seq. 

4 Booh of the Dead (Nayillb’h edition, pi. xxiii.), ch. xvii. 1. 3, et aeq. Other texts also state t.» it 
it was in the Hermopolite nome that « light began when thy father R& rose from thedotus ; ” Dlmiuils 
OeographUche Inschriften, vol. i. (iii. of the Itccueil de Monuments ), pi. iv. 11. 2, 3 ; cf. pi. xovi. 1. -i. 
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The conception of a Creative Council of five gods had so far prevailed at 
llermopolis that from this fact the city had received in remote antiquity the 
name of the “House of the Five;” its temple was called the “Abode of the 
Five” down to a late period in Egyptian history, anti its prince, who was the 
Ikm editary high priest of Tliot, reckoned as the first of his oflioial titles that 
>1 “ ( treat One of the House of the Five.” 1 II 

The four couples who had helped Atiiinu were identified with the four 
m\iliary gods of Tliot, and changed the council of Five into a Great 
llermopolitan Eimcad, but at the cost of straugo metamorphoses. 3 However 
i rt ilicsially they had been grouped about Atumu, they had all preserved such 
dMiuetix e characteristics as prevented their being eonfmmdcd one with another. 
When the universe which they had helped to build up was finally seen to 
i>r the result of various operations demanding a considerable manifestation of 
jdix.sical energy, each god was required to preserve the individuality neeos- 
nii\ for the production of such effects as weie expected of him. They could 
not lane existed and carried, on their work without conforming to the 
inhn.il y conditions of humanity ; being born one of another, they were bound 
to haw* paired with living goddesses as capable of bliiiging forth their 
children as they were of begetting them. On the other hand, the four 
auxiliary gods of llermopolis exercised but one means of action — the voice. 
ILmng tliemsrhes coma forth from tin* master's mouth, it was by voice 
that they created and perpetuated the world. Apparently they could ha\o 
done without goddesses had marriage not been imposed upon them by their 
idea till* eat ion with the corresponding gods of the Heliopolitan Knnead ; at 
■ui) late, their wives had hut a show of life, almost destitute of reality. As 
tln^e four goJs worked after the manner of their master, Tliot, so they also 
hole his form and reigned along with him as so many baboons. When 
associated with the lord of llermopolis, the eight divinities of Heliopolis 
dN>umeiI the character and tin* appearance of the four llermopolitan gods 
in whom they wen* merged. They were often represented a^ eight baboons 
buuouuding the supreme baboon, 3 or as four pairs of go. Is and goddesses 

1 K :>k Kou.i, lirc)u rein n bn hionumnd* qn'ou pud attnhwr "M -u pit minis dynasties 
de Mnurthun, p. (J2; Hhuimu, Du -Wiiiam* (jOHjrnphiqut % p. ;h'* 2 In in JI.ui it* Ungi«* Piip.wns 
ql. il'. II. 5, 6 , Oiiahas* tditinu, p , r >:>) they an* called •* theso iho gods . , . who are licit lift in 
*» a\«u nor upon earth, au«l who arc not lighted hy iho sun” For the cntiiiingoiin.il coins ptim, 
‘l'h*d by these Hcrmop. litiui titles, but) M wli:o, D halts de Mytholoyie < t d'Atrhtoluym 
.phnuM, vol. ii. pp. 25S) 2GJ, USl. 

'i hi reLitiou of the Eight to tho Enmvtd and tho god One has b«*eu pointed out bj M.wiw> 

I u viic sur quilqure Papyrus da Lonrrr, pp. 9 1, Ho), as also tho formation and char.ictt r of tho 

II iii.« pohtan Ennead 0lud<s dt Mythulogie it (VAicheoloyie Eqyptu lines, vol. n. pp. 237-2'J, 
•> 1 

Golunjpheff, Die Metier nirhbtcle, pi. i., whole apia .iro udoung tho solar dink in hi-* bulk. 

' f nc is common on hypocephali found under tho lie uU of flram-ltornan munmiKS 
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without either characteristic attributes or features ; 1 or, finally, as four pairs of 
gods and goddessos, the gods bciug frog-headed men, and the goddesses 



THH HKItMOPOLITAN 0<il)OAl>* 


serpent-headed women . 3 Morning and evening do they sing ; and the mysterious* 

1 IjAnzone, Dizionario di Milolorjia Etjizia, pi. xii. 

_ " Drawn by Fftijohor-CJudiii from a photograph by Iicuto. Cf. Lepsius, Denhm., iv. ]>!. 66 c* I" 
this illustration I hnvo combined tho two extremities of a grout soono at Phi l;e. in which the Eujhi. 
divided into two groups of four, take part in the adoration of tho king. According to a custom 
common towards the Grrooo-Roman period, the sculptor has m&do tho feet of his gods liko jackals' 
heads; it is a way of realizing tho woll-known metaphor which compares a rapid runner to the 
jackal roaming around Egypt. * 

* Lepsius, Denhm.f iv. 66 c; Makiette, Dendfrcih, vol. iv. pi. 70; Champoluon Monuments dt 
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hymns wherewith they salute the rising and the setting sun ensure the 
continuity of his course. Their names did not survivo their metamorphoses ; 
each pair had no longer more than a single name, the termi- 
nation of each name varying according as a god or a goddess was 
intended: — Nu and N hit, ]Iehu and Heliit, Kakii and Kaldt, 

Ninu and Ninit. As far as we are able to judge, the couple 
Nu-Nuit answers to Shu-Tafnuit; Hahii-IIehit to Sibil and 
N uit ; lvakft-Kakit to Osiris and Isis; Ninft-JSIinit to Sit 
and Nephthys. There was seldom any occasion to invoke 
them separately ; they wore addressed collectively as the Eight 
Klmunu 1 — and it was on their account that Ilermopolis 
\va.s named KhmunH, the City of the Eight .' 2 Ultimately 
they were deprived of the little individual life still left to 
them, and were fused into a single being to whom the 
texts refer as Khomninft, the god Eight, lly degrees tin* 

Htmead of Tliot was thus reduced to two terms: the god 
One and the god Eight, the Monad and the Ogdoad. The 
latter had scarcely more than a theoretical existence, and 
was generally absorbod into the person of the former. Thus 
the theologians of Ilermopolis gradually disengaged tin* unity 
of their feudal god from the multiplicity of the cosmogonic 
deitioh . 3 

As the sacerdotal colleges had adopted the llcliopolitan 
doctrine, so they now generally adopted that of llerrno- 
polis: Amon, for instance, being made to preside indif- 
lerently over the eight baboons and over the four inde- 
pendent couples of tho primitive Ennead .’ 5 In both cases tho process of 
adaptation was absolutely identical, and would have been attended by no 



AMOS.* 


/7V/y;^y pi. r\x\. Their irluul value lias bun ami still id a subjict of discii-sion. Tjimim 
tir^t tiled to bhow in a ‘•peri.il memoir ( f Teh* r r//V GvlUrthr lit r Eh mailt lm thu luyhin, IsVOthat 
Ou-y wen the coda of the four elcnuuk: Duhiuikn looks upon the lour mujileb a* king si vcrully 
1’imiilive Matter, Primitive Space, Pnm tive Time, Priniiliu* Force (Gtsrhiehlc A'tjyph )i*, p. 210, ct 
* M l); Pimkiscii (l lei iy ion mid Miftb >logit % p. 1215, ct neq.) prelenj to coibiihr tlurn as representing 
tlic puiimrdial Water.*!, Eternity, IX rkiws*., and the priiroidial Imrti.i. 

1 The name was long read &Vkk?iw, after Flmmpollion ; Ukvom ii discouird its true proiiumdution 
{Maw nnch der Grown Otac J Khuryh, p. iH; cf. Uibtr dh> Aussprathe emit ft r Zahhri>rter im 
Alto<jiji>U>schei), in the Zritecbrift, 187 1, pp. j tfl-1 17 ). 

Whence its modern name of Fd-Aahimlnc'iii ; of. UurosuT, Dictummiiri Gi\nfr<ipliiuui. pp. 71!)- 7.71. 
1 Mammsko, Etudes de Mylholotjie < t d’Arvhcolutjit fitjyptieniv'*, vul. ii. p. ct seq., when* thi*» 
T ,,p< of tho Ifermopolitun Enuead was first pointed out. 

* by Fuuchor-Gudiu from u bronze statuette found ut Thebes, and now in my poshossion. 

' In a bas-relief at Philrc, Amon presides ovor tho Ilermopolitan Ennead (Lkpsii s, Denim., iv. 
, ' 1 ' ( 1 ; it is to hjm that tho eight kdjoons address their hymuB in tho Harris Magic Papyrus (pi lii. 
‘i hC( l* ; Cu abas’ edition, pp. CO, CD), beseeching him to come to the help of the magicians. 
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difficulty whatever, had the divinities to whom it was applied only been 
without family; in that case, the one needful change for each city would 
have been that of a single name in the Heliopolitan list, thus leaving 
the number of the Ennead unaltered. Hut since these deities had been 
turned into triads they could no longer be primarily regarded as simph* 
units, to be combined with the elements of some one or other of the Enneads 
without preliminary arrangement. Tlio tjvo companions whom each hud 
chosen had to be adopted also, and the single Thot, or single AtAmu, 
replaced by the three patrons of the nome, thus changing the traditional 
nine into eleven. Happily, the constitution of the triad lent itself to all 
these adaptations. Wo have seen that the father and the son became one and 
the same personage, whenever it was thought desirable. We also know th.il 
one of the two parents always so far predominated as almost to efface the other. 



THL niLHW I.XNLAIJ . 1 


Sometimes it was the goddess who disappeared behind her husband ; sometimes 
it was the god whoso existence merely served to account for the offspring of the 
goddess, and whose only title to his position consisted in the fact that lie was 
her husband. 3 Two personal's thus closely connected were not long in blend- 
ing into one, and were soon defined as being tw'o faces, the masculine and 
feminine aspects of a singh being. On the one hand, the father was one with 
the win, and on the other he was one with the mother, lienee the mother 
wab one with the son a with the father, and the three gods of the tri.*ul wer«‘ 
resolved into one god m three persons. Thanks to this subterfuge to 
put a triad at the head of an Enin ad was nothing more than a roundabnu' 
way of placing a single gud there : the three persons only counted as om , 
and the eleven names only amounted to the nine canonical divinities. Thu«, 
the Theban Ennead of Amon-Muut-Khonsft, Slift, Tafnfiit, Sibu, NMt, Osin-*, 
Isis, Sit, and Nephtliys, is, in spite of its apparent irregularity, as correct .»s 
tlio typical Esmond itself. In such Enneads Isis is duplicated by goddesses or 

1 This Ennead consists oi fourteen members — Monti, duplicating Atftruft ; tlio four usual couple . 
then Horus, tin* son of Isis and Osiiis, together with Ins associate deities, Hfttlior, Tanu, and Anit. 

2 See the explanation of this fact on pp. 10J-J07. * 
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1 ike* nature, sucli as llathor, Sclkit, Tallin it, and yet remains but one, while 
Osiris brings in his sou ITorus, who gathers about himself all such gods as 
pl.iy the part of divine son in other triads. The theologians had various 
methods of procedure for keeping the number of persons in an Ennead at 
nine, no matter how many they might choose to embrace in it . 1 Super- 
numeraries were thrown in like the “shadows ” at Roman suppers, w hum guests 
would bring without warning to their host, and whose presence made not the 
{.lightest difference either in the provision for the feast, or in the arrange- 
ments for those who had been formally invited. 

Thus remodelled at all points, the Ennead of Heliopolis was readily 
adjustable to sacerdotal caprices, and even profited by the facilities which 
the triad afforded for its natural expansion. In time the Ileliopolitan version 
of the origin of Shh-Tufnttft must have appeared too primitively barbarous. 
Allowing lor the licence of the Egyptians during Pharaonic times, the 
concept of the spontaneous emission wherohy Atftmft had produced his twin 
children was characterized by a superfluity of coarseness which it was at 
least unnecessary to employ, since by placing the god in a triad, this double 
birth could be duly explained in conformity with the ordinary laws of life. 
The solitary Atdnid of the moro ancient dogma gave place to Atumu tho , 
lnihband and father, lie had, indeed, two wives, lusisit and Ncblhotpit, but 
their individualities were so feebly marked that no one took the trouble to 
choose between them ; each passed as the mother of Hhd and TafnMt . 1 This 
astern of combination, so puerile in its ingeuuity, was fraught with tho 
gravest consequences to the history of Egyptian religions. Slid having been 
transformed into tho divine son of the Ileliopolitan triad, could henceforth be 
fssimilated with the divine sons of all those triads which took the place of 
Tii mil at^thc heads of provincial Enneads. Thus we find that llorus the son 
of Isis at liuto, Arihosnoiir tho son of Nit at Saw. Klmumu the son of llathor 
at Esneb, were each in turn identific*d with Shu the son of Atumu, and lost 
their individualities in h!.-. Sooner or later this was bound to result in hiingmg 
all the triads closer together, and in their absorption into om* another. Through I 
constant reiteration of the statement that the divine sons of the triads were* 
identical with Shu, as bclug in tho second rank of the Em, cad, tho idea arose 
hut this was also the case in triads unconnected with Enneads; in other term-, 
•at the third person in any family of gods was everywhere and always *Sh lA 

( Many examples of these irregular Enucuds \u*ru first collected by Llimih (Ctbtr »/<« trdin 
• ' * 'then G otter h rein, pis. i.-iv.), and later by 13 in t>cu (Thutaurti* lnt-ciiptiunn n AJiiyj>tnw<n urn, 

1 4 -t 730 ), ami they were explained as they aro hero explain' d by 3Iam l ho C Ktmh * d* Mytholoyn 

\ yl -Khevlogie Jfyyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 215, 210). Tho beat translation winch could theu bo gm u 
1 •It was cycle, the cycle of the gods; but this did not specify tho munis r. 
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under^a different name. It having been finally admitted in the sacerdotal 
colleges that Tiimfi and Slift, father and son, were one, all the divine sons were, 
therefore, identical with Tftmft, the father of Shfi, and as each divine son was 
i one with his parents, it ine\itably followed that, these parents themselves were 
» identical with Tuniii. Reasoning in this way, the Egyptians naturally tended 
! towards that eoncoption of the divine oneness to which the theory of the 
ft Ilormopolitan Ogdoad was already leading them. In fact, they reached it, 
and the monuments show us that in comparatively early times the theologians 
were busy uniting in a single person tho prerogatives which their ancestors 
had ascribed to many different beings. But this conception of deity towards 
, which their ideas wen* converging has nothing in common with the conception 
of the God of our modern religion^ and philosophies. No god of tllb 
Egyptians was e\er spoken of simply as God. Tftrnft was the “one and only 
god” — niifir nan hniti — at Heliopolis; Anliftri-ShA was also the “one and onl) 
god” at Sebenmtos and at Thinis. Tho unity of AtfUnfr did not interfere 
with that of Anhuri-Shu, but each of these gods, although tho u solo” deity 
in his own domain, ceased to be so in the domain of tin* other. The feudal 
spirit, alwajs alert and jealous, prevented the higher dogma which was dimly 
apprehended in the temples from triumphing over local religions and extending 
over the whole land. Egypt had as many “ sole ” deities as she had large 
cities, or even important temples ; she never accepted the idea of tho bule 
God, “ beside whom theie is none utlicr.” 
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THF. DIVINE DYNASTIES: RA, SHH, OslUIS, SIT, IIOUUS — TIIOT, AND THE INVENT ION OF 
SCIENCES AND WR1 UNO — M ENKS, AND THE 1HHKE FIRST HUMAN DASWril-. 

Tin Egyptians claim to be th? most indent of peoples. traditions comeruivq the main u of 
man and of animats — The HeUopvlitan Emends the fianuwork of tin divine dynast its— ltd, the 
Just King ofEgnpt, and his fabulous hibtoiy: he allows himself to be duped and robbul by Isis , 
nulwys rebellions men, and ascends into heaven . 

Tin legend of Shtl and Sib A — The rtign of Osiris Onnophris and of Isis: tlieyririU f Egypt 
and the world — Osiris, slain by Sit, is entombed by Isis and avcngid by Hums — The urns of 
Typhon and of Horns : peace, and the division of Egypt letwt tn the two gods. 

m 

The Osirian embalmment : the king tom of Osiris opcnul to flu folium / *■ of Hot ns Tin Hook 
of the 1 had— The journeying of the ■> d in search of the field* of Iain— The jndgmi nt vj the 
mm?, tin nc lative confession— The privileges and duties of Osirian w 1 * —Confusion hi tween 
0 tiian and Solar ideas as to the state of the dead : the thud in the bark of the Sun — The 
•fohvj forth by day— The campaigns of Hamdkhis against Sit. 

That, the inventor: he reveals all sciences to men — Astronomy, stillar table* ; the yeat, it* 
'bdimions, its defects, influence of the heavenly bodies arul the days upon human destiny — 
ar k: incantations, amulets— Medicine: the vitalising spirits, diagnosis , treatnwnt-^ 
11 ideographic, syllabic , alphabetic , 


( 154 ) 

The hi*ti/ru i / bji/jjt as handtddou » by tiaditvon • Vamtlio, the loyal listv, main division < 
of Egyptian Install/ Tin beginnings of its tarty hisloiy utgite and uncertain: Motts, and 
the legend vf Munphis — The first ih tt human dynast v s, ihi two Thinitt and the Memphite — 
rtharactu and my in oj the hqnids concerning thm - The famine stela — The cuihest 
monumuits tl t step pip amid oj ^uggiu ah. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

THE LEGENDARY HISTORY OF EGYPT. 

The divine dynasties lift, Slid, Obim, Sit, Iloins — Tliot, uud tlio umntion of Mtinues and vtnluu 
—Moms, and tlio three flttt human d> nasties 

Till IE building up and diffusion of the doelimc ot 
tlio Ennead, like tbo formation of the l.tnd ot 
Egypt, demanded eentuiies of sustained cffoit, cen- 
tal ios of wliieh the inhabitants themselves knew 
neither the number nor the authentic' histon. When 
questioned as to the remote past of their race, tlie\ 
proclaimed themselves the most ancient of mankind, 
in comparison with whom all other moos were lmt 
a mob of young childien; and they looked upon 
nations which denied their pietensions with sueh 
indulgence and pity as we feel for those who doubt a 
well-known truth. Their forefithers had appeared 
upon the banks of the Nile even before the creator 
hid completed his woik, so eager were the gods to 
behold their birth. No Egyptian disputed the reality of this light of the 

1 lhs-roliof at Philos ; drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photogr ipli by Bt ato (Ro*n 1 ini, IHujv- 
dd Culto, pi, xk 2) Tlio viguctto, aho drawn by Fancht r-Uwlin, repu ‘•tnts an ichneumon 
« r l‘h Li anh’s rat, sitting up on its haum lies, with paws uplifted in adoration It has been \flium^lv 
n 1 preted. I take it to bo tho image of an animal spontaneously gi iterated out of the iniui, tni 
UI P thanks to R& at the very moment of its creation The original is of bronze, and m tin G‘ ze > 
1 Ulra (Ma^lttb, Album photographiqur, pi. 5) 
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firstborn, which ennobled the whole race; but if they were asked the name of 
their divine father, then the harmony was broken, and each advanced the 
claims of a different personage . 1 Phtah had modelled man with his own 
hands ; 2 Khnumu had formed him on a potter’s table . 8 lta at his first rising, 
seeing the earth desert and bare, hud flooded it with his rays as with a 
flood of tears ; all living things, vegetable and animal, and man himself, had 
sprung pell-mell from his eyes, and were scattered abroad with the light 
. over the surface of the world . 4 Sometimes the facts were presented under 
a less poetic aspect. The mud of the Nile, heated .to excess by the 
burning sun, fermented and brought forth the various races of men and animals 
by spontaneous generation , 5 having moulded itself into a thousand living 
forms. Then its procreative power became weakened to the verge of oxhauj? 
tion. Yet oil the banks of the river, in the height of summer, smaller animals 
might still be found whose condition showed what had once taken place 
in the case of the larger kinds. Some appeared as already fully formed, and 
struggling to free themselves from the oppressive mud ; others, as yet imperfect, 
feebly stined their heads and fore feet, while their hind quarters were completing 
their articulation and taking shape within the matrix of earth . 0 It was not lla 

1 IIiPPYH opEhfgium, frag. 1, in Muller-Didot, Frugm. Hist. Gr.> vul. ii. p. Ill; Aristotle, Politics, 
vu. 1), and Mt horology , i. 14; Dioixmus $iuuia&, i. 10, 22, 50, etc. Wo know tin* words which Plato 
puts into tilts mouth ot an Egyptian priest : ‘‘O Solon, Solon, you ttreekd aro always, children, ami 
then* is no old man who is n (In ek ! You are all young in mind ; there is no opinion or tradition ot 
knowledge among jou which is white with ugo” (7Yma?m, 22 B; Jow cit'd translation, vol. lii. pj> 
310, 350). Other nations disputed their priority— the Phrygians (UnuonoTifi, ii. 11), the Modes, oi 
rather the tribe of the Magi among tho Modus (Anisiorrx in ])ioujxi;s Ltumus, pr. 0), tbu Elhi 
opium, (Diodotiub, lii. 2), the Scythians (Justin us, ii. X; Amaii an i s Mtitm.i.m*, x\xi. 15, 2). \ 
cycle of legmdb had gathered about this subject, giving an account of the experiments instituted l>v 
1 ’.saint ik, or other sovereigtid, to lind out which were right, Egyptians or fort ignore (Wuihuaxn 
Ihmdotb Zireitc* Burlt , pp. 43-40). 

s At l’liilao (Eoslllini, Monumcnti <hl Culto , pi. x\i. 1) and at Denderah, Phtali id represent* «1 
as ]>iliug upon his putter’d table the plastic clay fiom which ho is about to make a human bod) 
(Lanzovk, DLionauo di Mitnlogin, pi. cecviii.;, and which is somewhat wrongly called the egg of tho 
wo] Id. Jt id r« .illy tho lump of earth from which man came forth ut his creation. 

3 At Phihe, Khn&uift calls hinisiif “Ihe potter who iudhiuiin men, tho modeller of tbu gods" 
(CiiAwroLi kin, Mnn mm nts do Vi . ypte ot de ia Nubit, pi. lxxiii. 1 ; ItosELUNi, Monumcnti c hi CxM ,} 
pi. xx 1 ; 13m i;mh, Thrsaurw 1 script iunino A‘)i>/ptiac<ivuin, p. 752, No. 11). lie there moulds the 
members of Osiiid, the lmsbui d e* tbi local hi-, (Komluni, Monumcnti del Cullo, pi. xxii. 1), u? af 
E mien t he forms tho body of ll.ijsamtafii (1 'o^m.llm, Monumcnti del Culto , pi. xlviii. 3), or lathu 
that of I'toleniy Cicsaiion, tin eon ol Julius (Jajsar and tho cclcbratud PJeopatra, identified with 
Ilarsiiutuui. 

4 With lefcrcnce to the substances \u» proccerh d fiom the eye of lid, seo tho remarks of lin»< n, 
Sur uu papyrus inagigue da Munfc Britanniqw (cf. Revue ArcIMogiqw, 2nd fiericn, l8t>3, vol vn ) 
and Masflro, Memoir l sur qutlque h papyrus du Louvre , pp. 91, 92. liy his toms (romUu) Horus, *n 
his eye us ideutiiied with tho sun, had given birth to all men, Egyptians ( romilu , rota). Libyans, aii«' 
Asiatics, excepting only the negroes. Tho latter were born from another part ot his bed) by ti» 
same means as those employed by Atumh in the creation of Slid and Tnfnhit (Lkfhujue, Us Qunti 
Races humaines aujugement dernier, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , vol. in 
j>. 44, ot seq., and Le Cham et VAdum egyptien, in tho sumo publication, voL iv. f 1887, p. 107, etseq ) 

3 Eionunus Hiuilus, book I. i. 10. 

0 1’oMFuNius Mela, Du Situ orbis , i. 9. “Niluu glebis etiam infundit animus,* ipsnquo huni'* 
\itidhn tlingit: hoc eo manifedtum est, quod, ubi sednvit diluviu, ac so sibi reddidit, per kuruentc 
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alone whose tears were endowed with vitalizing power. All divinities whether 
beneficent or malevolent. Sit as well as Osiris or Isis, could give life by weep- 
ing ; 1 and the work of their eyes, when once it had fallen upon earth, flourished 
and multiplied as vigorously as 
that which came from the eyes of 
Jla. The individual charapte.r of 
I lie creator was ^otjyithout bearing 
upon the nature of his creatures 
good was the necessary outcome of 
l ho good gods, evil of the evil ones; 
and herein lay the explanation of 
live mingling of things excellent 
and things execrable, which is found 
.-very where throughout the world. 

Voluntarily or involuntarily, Sit 
and his partisans were the cause 
and origin of all that is harmful. 

Jhiily their eyes shed upon the 
\*orld those juices by which plants 
■ire made poisonous, as well as 
malign influences, crime, and mad- 
ness. Their saliva, the foam which 
fell from their mouths during their 
attacks of rage, their sweat, their 
Mood itself, were all no less to be feared. When any drop of it touched the 



KILN Oil 0 MODELLING MAN Ul'ON A POTTKU’S TABLE.* 


'■iimpoH qimitini uondum perfeetu nnimalia, sod turn primum accipicntla spiritual, et i.x parli- j:im 
Oiritiutii, vx parte tidhuo terra visuntnr.” The same story is told, but with reference to nils only, by 
I *li ny (//. A r ., x. 58), by Diodorus (L i. 15), by vEuanus (//. Amm.> ii. 50; vi. 40), by MACiioiurs 
(Saturn., vii. 17, etc.), and by other Greek or Latin writers. Even in later times, and in Europe, 11. is 
I iroteudcd phenomenon met with a certain degree of belief, ns may bo seen from the curious work of 
-Maliols I mens Weniielinus, Aiehi-palatinu*, Admirandn Nili, Franeofurti, Mnexxiu.,eap. xxi.pp 
k> 1-183. In Egypt all the fid la bin believe in the spontaneous generation of rats as in ml article of 
their creed. They htivo spoken to mo of it at Thebes, at Denderah, and on the plain of Abydos; ami 
Brown has lately noted the sumo thing in the Fav dm (B. H. Brown, The Fa yum and Luke 
•tin, p. Ufc). The variant which lie heard from the lips of the notables is ein : ms, for'it. professes t<» 
1 ^pliiiu why the rats who infest the lie ids in couutlcss bands during tho dry season, suddenly di&- 
--ppeur at tho return of the inundation : born of tho mud and putrid wutcr of tho preceding year, to 
lami they return, and ns it woro dissolvo at the touch of the new waters. 

Iho tears of Slift and Tain (lit arc changed into incense-bearing trees (Ilmen, Sur un papyru* 
uMtjfjan du Mu&e Britannique , p. 3). It was more especially on Iho uay of tho death of Osiris Unit 
11,1 g-H Is had shed their fertilizing tears. On tho effects produced by tlio sweat and blood of the 
!■'. M.-c Birch, ibid., pp. 3, G ; and Masteko, Mtmard sur quelques papyrus du Louvre, p. 1>3. 

» ^ Kiwn ky Boudicr, from a photograph by Gayot. The scene is taken from bus-reliefs in the. 
-L- of Law, where tho god KhnhinQ is seen completing his modelling of tho future Kin g 
l-..v U ***• kis double, represented as two children wearing tho side-lock and large ucck- 
he first^holds liis finger to his lips, while the arms of the second swing at his sides. 
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eaith, straightway it germinated, and produced something strange am’ 
baleful — a serpent, a scorpion, a plant of deadly nightshade or of henb.iu, 
But, on the other hand, tho sun was all goodness, and persons or tiling 
which it cast forth into life infallibly partook of its benignity. Win 
that maketh man glad, the bee who woiks for him in tho flowers secreting 
wax and honey , 1 the meat and herbs which are his food, the stuff's tint 
clothe him, all useful things which lie makes for himself, not only emanated 
from the Solar E)e of Horns, but wero indeed nothing more than the Eye oi 
llorus under diffluent aspects, and in his name they wore prevented in 
sacrifice . 3 The devout generally wore of opinion that the first Egyptians, 

• tho sons and flock of B«, c.mio into the world happy and perfect ; 3 l>y 

I degrees their descendants had fallen from that native felicity into their present 
state. Some, on the contrary, affirmed that their ancestors were bom as m> 
many brutes, unprovided with the most essential arts of gentle life. The) 
knew nothing of articulate speech, and expressed themselves by erica only, 
like other animals, until tho day when Thot taught them both speech and 
writing. 

Theso tales sufficed for popular edification; they provided but meagre fine 
for tho intelligence of the learned. The latter did not coniine their ambition 
to the possession of a few incomplete and contradictoiy details concerning the 
beginnings of humanity. They wished to know the history of its const cnti\e 
development from the very fiist; what manner of life had been ltd by tin 11 
fathers; what chiefs they had obeyed and the names or ad\enturos of those 
chiefs; why pait of the nations had left the blessed banks of the Nile and 
gone to settle in foieign lands; by what stages and in what length '1 
time those who lmd not emigiatcd rose out of native barbarism into tint 
degree of cultmo to which the most ancient monuments bore testimony 
No efforts of imaginati* n wero needful for the satisfaction of their call- 
osity : the old substratum of indigenous traditions was rich enough, did they 

1 ]luu ii, Sur 1/7* 2 ,(, i * tl ** inufiqui uti JUuk'I ])i itninuqne, p. 3: M When the Sun g<ul w < i ji~ . 
second tune, and lets w«* 4 .,i fall lroin his cy/s, it is eh an god into working bees; they woik in ill 
kinds of flowers, and there honey and wmv ure made mutual of waloi.” El so where the bus u 
uppicbscd, and the horn y or wax Hows directly hom the Eye of R& (Maspllo, Mf moire • «r qtul]* « 
pupyi us du Louvt c, pp 21, 22, 41, 1 

8 lliiUGbcii wn'*, I h<lic\e, the lusi to tcco' uizo diflerint kinds of wino and stuffs iu expU'-M hi*’ 
into which “the Eye oi Hoi us” cntira ( Diclionnaue llifiofflyphique, p, JO.J • of. Supjilunutt, 1 1 
10G— 114). The ryianud texts hate biuce amply confiuned his diseotciy, and shown it to h» i 
amoral applieutiou. 

* In tho tomb of Siti I , the w ends flock of tlu bun, jloch of ltd , are tliosi by which the god Ih * 11 ■* 
lcfeiB to men (Shaw r-BoNOWi, The Alubashr Stucophagus of Ohm ncphluh J , Kitty of /yypf,pl. ' * 

II 1, 2, 4). Ceitain exprcbsiona Ubed by Egyptian writers are in tlmnibelves rafllment to *h 
that tho first genciations of men wore supposed to have lived m u state of liuppiuess and perfutun 
To the Egyptians the times of Itd t the times of the god — that is to say, tho centuries imuioduh 1 ' 
following on the creation— were the ideal age, and no good thing had appeared upon earth since I ' 11 
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hut take the trouble to work it out systematically, and to eliminate its most 
incongruous elements. The priests of Heliopolis took this work in hand, 
as they had already taken in hand the same task with regard to the myth** 
referring to the creation ; and the Enneads provided them with a ready-made 
framework. They changed the gods of the Ennead into so many kings 
determined with minute accuracy the lengths of their reigns, and compiled 
their biographies from popular tales . 1 2 The duality of the feudal god supplied 
au admirable expedient for connecting the history of the world with that 
of chaos. Tftmft was identified with Nil, and relegated to the primordial 
Oee.m : Ra was retained, and proclaimed the first king of the world. He 
had not established his rule without difficulty. The "Children of Defeat,” 
icings hostile to order and light, engaged him in fierce battles; nor 
did he succeed in organizing his kingdom until he had conquered them in 
nocturnal combat at Herniopnlis, and even at Heliopolis itself . 3 Pierced with 
wounds, Apopi tho serpent sank into the depths of Ocean at the very moment 
■then the new year began . 8 Tho secondary members of the Great Ennead, 
together with the Sun, formed the fir>t dynasty, which began with the dawn 
m the first day, and ended at the coining of Ilorus, the son of Isis. The 
local .schools of theology welcomed this method of writing history as 
readily as they laid welcomed tho principle of Ihe Knnead itself. Some 
of them retained the Ilehopolitan demiurge, and hastened to associate him* 
with their own; others completely eliminated him in favour of the feudal 
divinity,— -Anion at Thebes, That at Ilermopolis, Phtali at Memphis,— 
keeping the rest of the dynasty absolutely unchanged . 4 * * * Tho gods in no 


1 The identity of the first clivim* dynasties with the llclmpolitan Ennctrih his 1h.ui <v- 
haustivily domoiistiated by Mymmuo, Elude* de Mytholo /fV it </’ bchaolofjie Egyptienm \ vol. 11 
pp 279 290. 

2 L’he Children of Deft at, in Eg) pi i an Masu batdbhu, or Mo* A batadiit, irt oftm loufmmdid with 
the follow irs of Mt, the enemies of Omus. Eiom the first they were distinct, and itpiosi nti d In mgs 
and hum g hostiio to tho sun, with tho dui^on Apopi at their head Their di to it at Hmnopih* 
oorri -ponded to tho rnoimnt when Slid, 1 ami tig tin *ky abovo the sacixl mound m that eit\ (of p 

I lti), su1«tituted order and li 1 t for chaos and daiktiebs. This defeat is uontiomd m chip vvu. 
of tlu* Book of the D*.ad (NavilleVi edition, vnl. i. pi. xxiu. 1. 9, ot s»q), in which count xion 
E nr ItouoE first explained its meaning (Etude* bur 1e JUtwl fun At u • d*s Audi ns fin/pti ens, 
PP U, 42). Tn the same chapter of tho Booh of the Jhad (NAnurs iddiou, vol i. pis ui\„ wv , 

II 51 .V*, cf E. de Rough, Etudes sir le Uituel fun Aram, pp .70, 57), iduinA is d-o mid* tj the 
luttlc by night, in Heliopolis, at t\i clo i ot which ltd appeared m tlu *oim of a cat oi lion, ami 
l>« in adi d the great serpent. 

1 S o Biiun, Inscriptions in the Hieratic and Demotic Character pi xxix. II ^,9, ami fnti irn 
s t<l< hifiatique in Chadas, M flanges Egyptototjiqw 8, 2nd ei nos, p 951 

1 fin Amon-Bd, and on Month, fir-t king ot Egypt neemding to tlu Thebm trad l lion, see Li I'M s, 
1 h } dmersten JEgyptisflien GUtterhrei*, pp. 179, 174, 180-181, ISO Thot is the cliii f of tho H« uuo- 
1 ilitui Ennead (see elmp ii.p. 145, et scq.), and the titles inscribed to him by iiiscriptums mainlainiu/ 
1 is Miprcmucy (Buui.sch, Religion und Mythologie , p. 115, et boq.) show that he aU> w i** conn It ml 

0 ]^ lVo been the first king. One of the Ptolemio 9 said of himBelf that lie caim “as the Map*st\ 

1 * liiol, liecanse^he was tho equal of At&mft, lionoe the equal of Khopri, hence tin equal ot Ka” 
Atumh-Khopri-Rh being the first earthly king, it follows that tho Majesty of Thot , with whom 
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way compromised their prestigo by becoming incarnate and descendi^Jio 
earth. Since they were men of finer nature, and their qualities, including that 
of miracle-working, were human qualities raised to the highest pitch of 
intensity, it was not considered derogatory to them personally to have 
watched over the infancy and childhood of primeval man. The raillery in 
which the Egyptians occasionally indulged with regard to them, the good- 
humoured and even ridiculous roles ascribed to them in certain legends, do 
not prove that they were dc.^piscd, or that zeal for them had cooled. The 
greater the respect of believers for the objects of their worship, the more 
easily do they tolerate the taking of such liberties, and the condescension of 
the members of the Eimead, far from lowering them in the eyes of generations 
who came too late to live with them upon familiar terms, only enhanced the 
love and reverence in which they were held. 

Nothing shows this better than the history of lift. His world was ours in 
the rough ; for since Slid was yet non-existent, and Nfiit still reposed in tin* 
arms of SM, earth and sky were but one . 1 Nevertheless in this first attempt 
at a world there was vegetable, animal, and human life. Egypt was there, 
all complete, with her two chains of mountains, her Nile, her cities, the 
people of her nomes, and the nomes themselves. Then the soil was more 
generous; the harvests, without the labourer’s toil, were higher and more 
abundant ; 2 and when the Egyptians of Pharaonic times wished to mark 
their admiration of any person or thing, they said that the like had 
never been known since the time of Ha. It is an illusion common to alJ 
peoples; as their insatiable thirst for happiness is never assuaged by fin 
presont, they fall back upon the remotest past in search of an age when 
that supremo felicity which is' only known to them as an ideal was 
actually enjoyed by their ancestors, lla dwelt in Heliopolis, and tho mosl 


Ptolemy identifies liim->clf, comparing himself to the three forms of the god lla, is also tho first 
earthly king. Fimilh uu the placing of Plitali at tho head of the Mcmphitr dynasties, see remarks 
by Li psirs, Ucber den r t »ien A 4 y}fptie\en (iSlttrhrd pp. 168-173, 181, 186, 188-130; and b)"M imjjiu, 
fitudcH da Myfhologit * l lAcrluoh gn j'jgyptiennes, vol. it p. 288, et set], 

1 This conccptio of ihe priiuilm Egjp.uin world is cleurly implied in tho very terms employut 
by the author oi The Jjfst, art ion, of Ah n. NClit does not rise to form the sky until such time »» 
thinks of bringing his rugn to nn end; that is to say, after Egypt had already been in existence tm 
many centuries (Lurnrun, L >,ubtau de S&i J., part iv. pi. xvi. 1. 2S, it wq.). In chap, xvn 
of tho Boot: of the Dead (Na\im i. r* edition, vol i. pi. xxiii. 11. 3-0) it U stated that the reign «•! 
K& began in the times wfan the uplifting* had not yet tahui pin re ; that ia In bay, before Shu hid 
separated Nfill from Silft, and forcibly uplift* d her above the l>ody of hoi husband (Nauuu, Du. 
lignts (In Lhre dest Moris f in the ZeiMrift, 1871, p. 09 ; and La Destruction d< s homines par le* Do 'u> 
in tho Transaction* of the Society of Biblical Archeology , vol. iv. p. 3). 

2 This is an ideal in accordance with tho picture drawn of tho fields of lalft in chap. ex. of the 
Boot: of the Dead (Navjlll's edition, vol. f. pis. cxxi.-cxxiiL). As with the Paradise of most race*, 
bo the place of tho (Adrian dead still possessed privileges which the earth bad enjoyed dune 
the first years succeeding the creation; that is to say, under the direct rule of It&. » 
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RA, THE FIRST KING OF EGYPT 

aiwienjb jjQtfcionof the temple of the city, that known as the " Mansion of the 
Prince ” — Edit Sav'd , — passed for having been his palace . 1 His court was 
mainly composed of gods and goddesses, and they as well as he were visible to 
men. It contained also men who filled, minor offices about his person, prepared 
his food, received the offerings of his subjects, attended to his linen and house- 
hold affairs. It was said thut the oirii-mau — the high priest of K&, the 



a i hie Tn^r iihir or tub i the *1 s mi ti w* nm hu jo\ . m\ 11110u.11 


hi ' sfit -his high pnestess, and geneiallv speaking all the savant** of the 
h in] 1 “ i»l Heliopolis, woie e tlier dnectl) defended from meinbi of this first 
liousi hold establishment ol the god, or had slice* edod to their office* 111 
mJjioktii hueeession . 3 In tho morning In* went tort h with his divine train, 
*nul, amid the acclamations of the crowd, cutiud the bark in which he made 


his accustomed cm uit of the wot hi, returning to his home at the end of 
tiulv' hours after tho accomplishment of his journey . 4 He visited each 


1 s l* p« 1 »G ou tho Mann n vf th T m* It was ulo ouiiotitlv known as Ha't ait, tilt (r»v it 
V )* t n (lii 1 (I'.rit, Dtfltunnain •*<iy bitjiu, | p. *175, 47t»\ tho nitii icmn ( til. ilwillm s ot 

^ in ' N 01 | uric t s (M isrjfKi), *Swr L » ,1 «* «./ Xcirt *.* 11 it iu the 1, tol if«nc */ tl * >0 otj of 
Ltbh i 1 Anh aluivj, lHsy-iH), \ol vii. p ‘253, ot m q ) 

h tvvii L\ l'uuhu-Gu 1 11, tioin no ot tho suuh iiphMUtiJ a tlio irchitr.ms of tho 
liou *»s it Kiltu (H«)sj u j\r, \L m , tnti *1,1 Culto pi \w\111 Xo 1 ) 

i»rX the huinun smau ot the Diuiub lii the 1 \ ot tli« lhihuctitn * Mt iimnti u-n 

1 1,M 1 <1 * iu ‘t women to gunJ giam ti r making )>u r (Lli 1 m M It Imbmu tb *>1 ti I r , pnrt i> 

^ ' tl lj.Jfc). In a pa-sige of chap »\\ ol tho ]lnol* u tin Vt,ul 1 Iiimis* uliun, 11 f», b\ *>n 
1 ^ Ub to blue tscapiil tho lii*t ti.iti'-liloi**, th* imtim oiuin 1 1 tl t 1 ml tin 

j " \ 1 1 l’hiUd hair, ih ithirul to tho iugn ot 1U (U«>oin\is, (hi ( «*/f / t-VI a ti h » tU 

v “ ’ 111 thl Z'itkchitft, lb7S, p. 100; Un a*.r, U CV«i/ifn C\\ ,U Lit,, ,h> Mott* in tl 1 

e / k 'f lnhfologit Eyyptienne it Anyritnnt, tnl. » pp 101, 10J, 10 0 

r *u 1 \ -Romm, Ja.i Papyrm tie Turin, pi. cixxn. 11 . 2 , 5 , whore tht n u nn ncinn it ilio 

•11 1 M 0i (wording to hm daily custom The author his Mmpl\ applmt t> thi Mm 

^ 111 1 ui the oidoi of proct edinga of the sun ns a hca\enl) IhmIv, rising 111 the luomiij^ to nuk» 

Ulllu ‘ l,JUU< ktho world and to giro light l»> Jay. 
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province in turn, and in each he tarried for an hour, to settle all disputed 
matters, as the final judge of appeal . 1 * * He gave audience to both small 
and great, he decided their quarrels and adjudged thoir lawsuits, he granted 
investiture of fiefs from tho royal domains to those who had deserved them, 
and allotted or confirmed to every family the income needful for their main- 
tenance. He pitied the sufferings of his people, and did his utmost to alleviate 
them ; he taught to all comers potent formulas against reptiles and beasts of 
piey, charms to cast out evil spirits, and the best recipes for preventing 
illness. His incessant bounties left him at length with only one of his 
talismans : the name given to him by bis father and mother at his birth, which 
they had revealed to him alone, and which ho kept concealed within his 
bosom lest some sorcerer should get possession of it to uso for the furtherance 
of his evil spells* 

But old age came on, and infirmities followed ; the body of lla grew bent, 
« his mouth ti cm bled, his slaver trickled down to eaitli and his saliva dropped 
upon the ground.” 8 Isis, who lmd hitherto been a mere woman-servant in the 
household of the Pharaoh, conceived the project of stealing his secret from 
him, “that she might possess the world and makehcrselfagoddcrs by tho name 
of the august god .” 4 * Force would have been unavailing; all enfeebled as lie 
was by reason ot his years, none was strong enough to contend sueeessfnll) 
against him. I>ut Isis “was a woman more knowing in her malice thm 
millions of men, clever among millions of the god>, equal to millions of npiriN, 
to w'kom as unto Ra nothing was unknown either in heaven or upon e.uth ” 6 * 
She contrived a most ingenious stratagem. When manor god was struck down 
by illness, the only chance of curing him lay in knowing his real name, and 
thereby adjuring the evil being that tormented him . 6 Isis determined to cas' 
a terrible malady upon Ru, concealing its cause irora him ; then to oftei In i 
services as his nui»e, and by means of liis sufferings to extract from him 


1 The dead P ra sjml pnrmul thf nunc course in the world of night, and emplintd his tune m 
th<* B«ime way as t I\» »h (M vitro, pAnlea de Mylhnlogie it d f Archtolugii Egypt it nut*, vol. n. |p 
44, 45). So it was with the Sun-pod K 1114 of Egypt when “ ho g<>etli forth to see that winch lie Ji is 
cicatcd, and to ti iveioG ilio two kingdoms which ho has mail » ” (P1/1 v rE-Ito&ai, J.ea Papyri/ d< 
Turin , pL cxxxii. 1 . 12 ). 

* Tho legend of tho Su., od robbed of his built by Ibis was published in throe fiagniuiN 
by MM. Fllyil and Itos&i (Lc* Papyrus hifratiquea de Turin, pl^ xwi., Ixxvii., oxxxi.-cxmvu )> 
but they had no suspicion of its iinpoituncc. Us meaning was fiist Kcogmzcd by Lifibir* (l • 
ohapitre de la Ohroniqut tolaire , iu the ZeiUchri/t , 1883, pp. 27-33), who nmde a complete trausl <t n 
of tho text. 

* Pleytl-Kos&i, Lea Papytua hi Pratiques de Turin , pi. cxxxii. 11 . 2 , 3 . 

4 Ibid., ibid., pL cxxxii. 11. 1, 2. On pp. 110, 111, I have ul ready pointed out how the 4 *1* 
thus grow old. 

* Ibid., ibid., pi. cxxxi. 1. 14 ; pi. cxxxii. 1. 1. 

6 For the power of the divine names, and the interest which magicians hack in exactly ku"* W 

lh«m, cf. Maspebo, Etude, de Mythdogle et d’Arehfologie Egyptie nnee, toL il p. 298^ et »eq. 



RA ALL0W8 HIMSELF TO BE DUPED AND ROBBED BY ISIS. lW 

die mysterious word indispensable to the success of the exorcism. Shu 
gathered up mud impregnated with the divine saliva, and moulded of it 
a .sacred serpent which she hid in the dust of the road. Suddenly bitten as he 
a as setting out upon his daily round, the god cried out aloud, “his voice* 
trended into heaven and his Nine called: ‘What is it? what is it?' and 
his gods: ‘What is the matter? what is the matter?' but he could make them 
no answer so much did his lips tremble, his limbs shake, and the venom take 
hold upon his llesh as the Nile seizeth upon the land which it iuvadetli.” 1 
Potently ho came to himself, and succeeded in describing his sensations. 
41 Something painful hath stung me ; my heart pereeiveth it, yet my two eyes 
s o it not; my hand hath not wrought it, nothing that I have made knoweth 
if what it is, yet have I never tasted suffering like unto it, and tlieio is no 
l<ain that may overpass it. . . . Fire it is not, water it is not, yet is my heart 
in dames, my llesh tremhloth, all my members are full of &hi\erings horn of 
lueuths of magic, liehold ! let there be brought unto mu children of the gods 
ot beneficent woids, who know the power of their mouths, and whose science 
nacheth unto heaven." They came, these children of the gods, .ill with their 
i« inks of magic. There came isis with her sorcery, her mouth full of 
lite-gi\ing breaths, her recipe for the destruction of paui, her wolds which pour 
lile into bi ruthless throats, utid she said: “What is it? what is it, 0 
oi the gods ? May it uut be that a serpent hath wrought this suffering 
m tJn'c; that one of thy children hath lifted up his head against thee? Surely 
he shall bu ovei thrown by benetiemt incantations, and 1 will make him to 
HMh.it at the sight of thy rays.”* 1 On learning the cause of his torment, thu 
Sun-god is terrified, und begins to lament anew : “ 1, then, as 1 went along the 
way.*, travelling through my duublu land of Egypt and over my mountains, that 
l nn^lit look upon that which i have made, 1 was bitten by a seipent that 
l saw not. Fire it is not, water it is not, yet am I colder than water, L burr 
more than iiie, all my members* stream -with sweat, I tremble, mine eye is not 
steady,' “ no louger can I di*»eeiii thu sky. drops roll fioin my taco as in the 
M'uum nr slimmer." 8 lsi. promises her remedy, and cautiously asks him 
ne ineffable name. But he divines, her trick, and trie* to evade it by an 
i numeration of his titks. lie takes the universe to witness that he is 
failed “Khopri in the morning, lla at noun, r l umii in tho evening.* The 
|k>i*ou did not recede, but steadily advanced, and the great god was not eased. 
*hui 1 ms said to liti: “Thy name was not spoken in that which thou hast 
auk.. Idl it to me and the poison will depart ; for he livetli upon whom 

* Pu,Yn.»ttOM.i, Le* Pupyrtii hifruU<pits de 1 min , pi. c\x\u. H. 6-& 

i li»u». B ibid.. pi, owxu. 1. U ; pL cxxxui. 1. »>. 

* Jinn, ibid., pi, cxxxiu. 11. 9 5. 
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a charm is pronounced in his own name/* The poison glowed like fire, it wns 
strong as the burning of llame, and the Majesty of RA said, "I grant thee 
leavo that thou shouldest seaich within mo, () mother Isis ! and th«it my name 
pass fiom my bosom into thy bosom/* 1 In fiuth, the all-powerful name was 
hidden within the body of the god, and could only bo extiaeted thence 
by means of a suigical opeiation similar to that piactised upon a corpso 
which is about to be mummified Isis* undeitook it, canied it through 
successfully, diove out the poison, and made heiself a goddess by virtue 
of the name. r J lie cunning of a mere woman had deprived RA of Ins list 
talisman. 

In course of time men pact lied his decrepitude. 2 They took counsel 
against lam: “Lo! his Mijosty waxetli old, hi& bones aio of silver, las tle-di 
is of gold, his lian of lapis-la/uli ” J As soon as his Majesty perceived th it 
which they weie s tying to ( uli othei, his Maje sty haul to those who wn 
of his tram, “Call togcthei foi me my Divine Jfye, Slid Tafnult, Silm, and 
Nftit, the fathei and the vuothu gods who weie with me when I was in 
the Nu, with the god M Let e ich bring las eje It ilong with bun, then, 
when thou shalt ha\e hi ought them m societ, thou shall take them to the 
great mansion that they may lend me then umnsc 1 and tin n consent, comin^ 
hithei horn the Nd into this place win le I have inaniit s ted inys* ]f/ > 4 the 
family council comes togcthei* the anccstois oi lit, ind his Hostility still 
awaiting amid the primordial wateis the turn of tin n manifestation —hi 
children Shd and Tafnuit, his giandchildn n Sibu and Nuit. Tiny pi « 
themselves, according to c tiquette, on eitlm side his throne, piosti ite, with 
their foreheads to the gurnnd, and thus then confennee begins* “0 Nil, 
thou the eldest of the god'?, liom whom I took my being, and yo the anct stoi 
gods, behold! men who aie the mnanation of mint eje have taken i onus l 

1 Pieype Rossi ,7nP/ ( /nishitudi jut* de htrin pi p\\\ii II 10 12 

2 Tho history ot tU h B ei luj i lints which biou^ht tho rei„u of lia to a close w is ins d I 
upon two of the rojal min m I h h s th it of Scti I ami th itof Ramses III It can still lx mno t 
( omplctdy restored n ] it* ot .U mai y mutil itic a which iliticc both copies II was <IN \ i t 
translated, and coil » id l upon l>> Na^iii (La Ikslriutun dt» homu * par Its Jhttu, in tin 
Transactions of the Sol thj ot Rddiril Auhtoloqy , vol iv pp I 19, reproducing Iliys copns 
made at tho beguiling t this cui'uiy, uul V Inscription dr la J) dilution dm fawn** dan* l 
tombeau de Ramus 111 , ui 1 transaction*, \ol vm pp 112 120), if Inwards published unow 
byHEURVONBLROAiANN(/Oo , I (he Iib(.hnftin 9 pU 1\\> Kwu, md pp 55, 5b), completely 
translated by Rnucstu (Dip n<u 1 hltmlnnng narh Veinu htung dr* nndipn Muirrhengt sdiluld 
naeh etner AltcujypUbihcn Ucbeilujeiung , 1SSJ), md pmtly tnuslited 1) i Aim (Aits J <J>H 1 m 
Vorzttt, pp 70-bl) and by LLnmjivE ( Un (hap tin d< la (hrmupti solum y m the tiUwhrifU l sS 
pp 32,33) 

* N A VILLI, La Desk action dn> homines pat Is Dteux , vol. iv. pi i 1 2, and vol vm 1 1 1 
1. 2. This description of the old ago ot tho hun-god is found woid for word in other texts, u 
in tho Payton geographical papyrus (VIahilttl, Lee Papyrus hufratiques de Routaq , vol. i pi 11 » 
No vl, 11. 2, 3; of. Lauth, Am JEgyptens Vorzeit, p 72\ Sop also pp. 110, 111 

* Navimjc, La Destruction des hommes pat Us Dilux, vol. iv. pi L II. 1 6. and vol. Till P* 1 
U. 1-0. 
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aJl destroys rebellious men. 

together against me ! Tell me what ye would do, for I have bidden }ou here 
befoie I slay them, that I may hear what ye would say thoieto.” 1 * * Nfi, as 
the oldest, has the right to speak first, and demands that the guilty shall 
U brought to judgment and formally condemned. “My son Ra, god gieatei 
i mi the god who made him, older than the gods who created linn, sit thou 
upon thy thione, and gieat shall be the tenor when thine eye shill iest upon 
those who plot together against thee!” But Ra 
ot unreasonably feats that when men see the 
olenm pomp of royal justice, they may suspect 
in fate that awaits them, and “flee into the 
< n si 1 1 1 their hearts teinihd at that which I lme 
i* si) to them.” The descit was even then hostile 
1 1 the tutelaiy gods of Egj pi, and offered an ilmost 
inviolable at.) lum to tin ir enemies I lie lon- 
(I \e admits that the apprehensions of lta aie 
wi\ 1 founded, and pionoumes in lavoui of sura- 
ntiN tvnition, the J)mu< K)< is to In the 
(Auutiomr “Let it go toith that it ma\ smite 
tlue who ha\f d< vised evil against tliot, for 
tin < is no E) o moie to be baud than thine 
U n it attmkith m the foim nl 11 ithoi 99 S> 
th 1 ve takes the 1mm oi llathoi, suddenly falls 
upon men, and blajs them light and lclt with 
go it stioki s of the knit*. Att» i some hour* Ra, 
who would chasten but not destiny bis children communis bei to cc ise 
1mm In i carnage; but the goddess lias taskd blood, and iefu*es to obey 
him “ [5y tin life,” she leplits, “when I shujfliUr uun tlnn is mv 
luut light jovtull” That is \\li\ bhe was alteiwauls ealhd N»khit tlie 
bli>u, md lepusentid undu the lorm of a three lioness Jsi^httill *tajed 
h* i (ofuse in die nughbouih >od of Hei loleupolis , ul tin wn lu»m Hili- 
<>p lis s»lu» had tiamplnl through blood, 4 As s on as she had fallen 
q>, Ra hastily took effectual mcasuieb to pievent hu liom beginning her 

1 ^ " ji if, La JhbtntM ii dt* homnu* par ft* Jht ><1 iv pi ) 11 s -l° ml > 1 wn ll i 

II * 11 

Ihiwn by l'michcr Gulin from a bronze statuotb uf tin s, nt i n 1 m tin (*1/ h Mu tu i 
01 n ii 4 //< uim photogiaphique da th Riufa / pi o) 

4 v d miv bo iltmed Iroui the wrb sokhu to ntukt t ) lvill with tin. bins * f a “tn.1 

4 ‘I passage from the Favftm p\p>rus wfauh I haws iln ids uvutumd 11 1 s i this 
! 1 u but to another tradition of it than we aro following, uul one anorhiur t> wh m n 
, °1 1 h roewltd tho god, and fought him in pitched bvttlo in tho nujil urho-d i H< ra- 
il i P b U (Mabibwo, Le$ Pappus frjyptum ifu Mutft « It Boulaq, \o\ i ll « v, » 
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work again on the morrow. ‘‘He said: ‘Call on my behalf messengers agile 
and swift, who go like the wind/ When those messengers were straightway 
brought to him, the Majesty of the god said : ‘ Let them run to Elephantine 
and bring me mandragora in plenty / 1 When they had brought him the 
mandragom, the Majesty of this great god summoned the miller which is in 
Heliopolis that he might bray it ; and the women-sorvauts having crushed 
grain for the beer, the mandragora, and also human blood, were mingled 
with tho liquor, and thereof was made in all seven thousand jars of beer/' 
Ra himself examined this delectablo drink, and finding it to possess the wished- 
for properties : “ 1 It is well/ said he ; ‘ therewith shall I save men from the 
goddess ; ’ then, addressing those of his train : * Take those jars in your arms, 
and carry them to the place where she has slaughtered men/ Ra, the king, 
caused dawn to break at midnight, so that this philtre might be poured 
down upon the earth ; and the lields were flooded with it to the deptli of four 
palms, according as it pleased the souls ot his Majesty.” In the morn- 
ing the goddess came, “that she might return to her carnage, but she 
found that all was Hooded, and her countenance softened ; when she had 
drunken, it was her heart that softened ; she went away drunk, without further 
thought of men/’ There was some fear lest her fury might return when the 
fumes of drunkenness were past, and to obviate this danger Ra instituted 
a rite, partly with the object of instructing future generations is to tho 
chastisement which he had inflicted upon the impious, partly to console Sokhit 
for her discomfiture. He decreed that “on New Year’s Day there should be 
brewed for her as many jars of philtre as there were priestesses of the sun. 
That was the origin of all those jars of philtre, in number equal to that of tho 
priestesses, which, at the feast of Hath or, all men make from that day forth/' ,J 
Peace was re-established, but could it last long? Would not men-, as 
soon as they had recovered from their terror, betake themselves agaiu to 
plotting against the god? Resides, Ra now felt nothing but disgust for' our 
race.;? The ingratitude of his children had wounded him deeply; he/ foresaw 
eve^renewed rebellious as his feebleness became more marked, and he shrank 
from having to order new massacres in which mankind would perish alto- 
gether. “By my lik. says he to the gods who accompanied him, “my 
heart is too weary for me to remain with mankind, and slay them until 

•/ The mandragora of Elepliantino was used in tho manufacture of an intoxicating and narcotic 
drink employed cither in medicine (Eueiis, Papyrus Men, pi. xxxix. 1. 10) or in magic. In n special 
article, Bbvgsoh has collected particulars preserved by tho texts as to the uses of this plant (Zh'c 
Alrawie ah altSgtjplmhe Zauherpflanze , in tho Xeitschrift f vol. xxix. pp. 81-33). It was not as y»- 
credited with tho human form and tho peculiar kind of life ascribed to it by western sorcerers. 

* Naville, La Destruction dee homines par lee Dieux , vol. iv. pis. i. it H 1-27; vol. vin*. 
pis. i., ii. f II. 1-34. ...... 
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they are no more: annihilation is not of tho gifts that I love to make.” 
And the gods exclaim in surprise : “ Breathe not a word of thy weariness 
v t a time when thou dost triumph at thy pleasure” 1 But Ba does not 
\ield to their representations ; he will leave a kingdom wherein they murmur 
against him, and turning towards Nu he says : “ My limbs are decrepit for 
ib(* first time; I will not go to any place where 1 can be reached.” It was 
no easy matter to find him an inaccessible retreat owing to the impel feet 
„Uto in which the universe had been left by the fust effoit ol the demiurge. 
Nil .saw no other way out of the difficulty than that of setting to work to 
complete the creation. Ancient tradition had imagined tho separation of 
4,11th and sky as an act of violence exeicised by Shu upon Sibu and Nuit. a 
fhstory presented facts after a less brutal lashion, and Shu became a virtuous 
mui who devoted his time and strength to upholding Nuit, that he might 
thereby do his father a service. Nuit, for her pait, showed herself to be a 
devoted daughter whom there was no need to treat loughly in ordir to teach 
jit i her duty; of herself she consented to leave her husband, and place her 
In loved ancestor beyond leach “'I he Majesty ol Nu said: ‘Son Slid, do as 
tin lather lta shall say; and thou, daughter Nuit, place him upon thy back 
uid hold him suspended above the until!’ Nuit said: ‘And bow then, my 
iit'irr Nu?' Thus spake Nuit, and she did that which Nu commanded her, 
sin i hanged herself into u cow, and placed the Maj< My of Ba upon her back. 
\Vl»«u those men who had n >t been slain came to give thanks to Ba, behold! 
tiny found him no longer in lus palace; but a cow stood there, and they 
puuiud him upon tho ba'*k ol the cow.” Tin \ hmnd him so resolved to 
part that tiny did not tiy to turn him from his pin pose, but only desired 
to give him Mich a proof of their repentance as should assuie them of 
the complete pardon of their crime. M They *aid unto him: ‘Wait until 
the morning, () Ba ! our lord, and we will stiike down tliiue enemies who 
have taken counsel against tine* lus Majesty returned to his mansion, 
‘lesotufled from the cow, w« ut in along with them, and laith was piling* d into 
darkness. But wdien tin i * was light upon earth the next muining, the men 
vv°nt lot tli with their bows and their arrow*, and be:; a to .shoot at the enemy. 
\\ l »eieupoii the Majesty jf this god said unto them: ‘ Your sins aie remitted 
unto you, for saeriiice precludes tho execution of the guilty.’ And this wns 
the oiigm upon earth of sacrifices in which blood was shed.” J 

11 , ^ " 1,1 * ba I) tfifiucfion drs houvmr* par lm Duua. >ol n. il u 11 27 -- i mu pi o. 

t '^it is and in chap. li. pp. 128, 120, iw to tho wicstmg of N uit fro u tho Atm» ol ^il u 
fl La Jkhi tuition dt$ houtmti par le * Dteux. voL iv pi n. U 27 '»6. VI m\ lu'iime 

- 1 1 1111,4 l 1 ** of the text and make its reading dillloult m both cupu.s. Tho gL’anl &lhso is 
i from Homo comparatively unimportant blmde* of uieuuing. 
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Thus it was that when on the point of separating for over, the god and men 
came to an understanding as to the terms of their future relationship. Men 
offered to the god the life of those who had offended him. Iliitnan sacrifice 
was in their eyes the obligatory sacrifice, the only one which could completely 
atone for the wrongs committed against the godhead; man alone was worthy 
to wash away with his blood the sins of men. 1 For this one time the god 
accepted the expiation just as it was offered to him ; then the repugnance 
which lie felt to killing his children overcame him, he substituted beast for 
man, and decided that oxen, gazelles, birds, should henceforth furnish the 
material for sacrifice. 2 This point settled, he again mouuted the cow, who rose, 
supported on her four legs as on so many pillars ; and her bolly, stretched 
out above the earth like a coiling, formed the sky. He busied himseff 
with organizing the new world which he found on her back; he peopled it 
with many beings, chose two districts in which to establish his abode, the 
Field of lleeds — Holhtt lalu — and the Field of llest — Solchit Jloipit — and sus- 
pended the stars which were to give light by night. All this is related with 
many plays upon words, intended, according to Oriental custom, as explana- 
tions of the name's which the legend assigned to the different regions of heaven. 
At sight of a plain whose situation pleased him, lie cried : "The Field n sts in 
the distance!” — and that was the origin of the Field of Heal. Ib* added: 
"There will I gather plants ! ” — and from this the Field of Heed* took its 
name. While he gave himself up to this philological pastime, Muit, suddc ids 
transported to unaccustomed heights, grew' frightened, and eried for help: 
"For pity’s hake give me supports to sustain me!” This was the origin ol 
the support -gods. They came and stationed themselves by each of her four 
legs, steadying these with their hands, and keeping constant watch ov<r 


1 This legfnd, which s *ks to cxplaiu the discontinuance of human sacrifices Among the Egyp 
turns, affords direct pit of of then < Mature in primitive timiB (Namlie, La Dctiruction da liowut 
par ten JJicux, in tin Dan at turn tlie Sochty of Biblical Anhnnloyy, v >1 iv. pp. 17, 18) Thii 
is confirmed by inn ij fuit->. Wo anil &oe that itihhiti laid m graves worn in place of ‘t ho uiai 
or female slaves win* w l » oiigumlly slanghtoml at tlio tombs of the rich and noble that they might 
go to servo tluir mat'cis In the next world (ct. p. 103). Even m Thebes, under the XIX 1 
dynasty, cei tain inch tut U m»1»h conUen seem s winch might lead cs to l>eliove that occasionally a* 
least humin victims were sm< h doubles ot distinction (Ma^i ri.o, Le Tombcau de NontuluUtopbhovt, 
in the Nfmoirtn do la RFimon Cant , \ul v p 452, ct stq ) Dining this same pcuod, morcovir, 
the most distinguished hostile chnts takin m war were still put to rb nth before the gods. In 
several towns, us at Eilithyia {De hide et Osmde , § 73, Pawthky’s uliUun, pp. 129, 130) and ai 
Heliopolis (PoBniYiuis, De Abstintntia, n. 55, cf. Eisi uus, l } r«p<r. Etang , i\. Id), < r beioro certain 
gods, such as Osiris (Diodorus, i. 88) or KronoB-Siba (Si-xrus Emkiiicis, iii. *24, 221), human 
sacrifice lasted until near Homan tunes. l)ut geneially speaking it was very r*ui*. Almost every 
where cakes of a particular slmpo, and called iclftfiara (Slllivus op Alcxaxokia, in Atiilnasus, iv 
pi 172), or else animals, had been substituted for man. 

* It was asserted that the partisans of Apopi and of Sit, who woro the enemies of H&, Osin-* 
and tbo other gods, hod taken refuge in the bodies of certain animals. Hence, it was really hum m 
or divine victims which were offered when beasts were slaughtered in sacrifice before the altars 
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them. As this was not enough to reassure the good beasf, “ Ea said, *3Iy 
son Shh, place thyself beneath my daughter NMt, and keep watch on both 
sides over the supports, who livo in the twilight; hold thou her up above thy 
head, and be her guardian P" Shu obeyed; Nuit composed herself, and 
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th( w«nld. now furnished with the sky which it had hit he i to lacked, adorned 
itj> pH m ut sj mmetricttl foun * 

Sliu and Sibil nuereedtd lhi, but did not aconite o lasting a popu- 
larity as their gioat ancestoi. Ne\ertheless thej had their annals trog- 
mcnt> of which Lave come down to us . 3 Their pmui also extended over the 
whole immune : u The Majesty of Shti was the excellent king of the sky, of the 


1 1> IWU by Faueher-CJud i Ct ('utMiouios, Vo/iM»KMf' •/# i / 1 u*U tt de hi Itubie, pi. 
(( 'li .1, liiFimns, If Tombtan deSrfi T (in tbe Mtumiti df ft Mi n/n du Omt, 10 I n),piriiY 
1»am 

* N \\ in k, ia Deetr tefion dee hommet par It i Duux , m the / rwi*at tione <f tht S * uln or Ihi In d 
f v, \ol iv. pi. ii. 1. 37, et seq 

1 1 * v liavo been preserved upon the walls of a nans which w h lust ended in Aft N »' &u. i *. tv 
V u t i tun Delta, and aftciwards transported towards tin b» quinine of tlio Korn m pt n d into tne 
* u . 1 n *h-4nct of Blvinoeolhra, tho El-Arisli of to-day Tina mos, which wa*» discovmd and 
an? * (> '^ ^ QviBUf more than twenty years ago (Judee, vol i« p 211), lias been copied, published, 
* “ , , shlod *9 Omwvm {The Antiquities of Tell el Yahiidiyth, in the St tenth Mm nr oj the 
JT J VwolU* Fund, pla. ixtil.-xxv , amt pp. 70-72 , el MAbii.RO m tho i.Viw. Cut qne, 1S91, 
TO1 1 li> lt-ip). 
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earth, of Hades, of the water, of the winds, of the inundation, of the two chains 
of mountains, of the sea, governing with a true voice according to the precepts 
of his father Ra-Harmakhis ” 1 Only “ the children of the serpent Apopi, the 
impious ones who haunt the solitary places and the desert-*, disavowed his 
authority. Like the Bedawin of later times, they suddenly streamed in by the 
isthmus routes, went up into Egypt under cover ot night, slew and pillaged, and 
then hastily” returned to their fastnesses with the booty which they had carried 
off . 2 Fioui sea to sea Ra had fortified the eastern frontier against them. He, 
had surrounded the principal cities with walls, embellished them with temples, 
and placed within them those mysterious talismans more powerful for* 
defence than a garrison of men. Thus Ail nobsu, near the mouth of the f 
Wady-Tumilat, possessed one of the rods of the Sun-god, also the living 
uiscus of his crown whose breath consumes all that it touches, and, finally, a 
lock of his hair, which, being east into the waters of a lake, was changed into 
a hawk-headed crocodile to tear the invader in pieces . 3 The employment of 
these talismans was dangerous to those unaccustomed to use thorn, even to 
the gods themselves. Scarcely was Sibu enthroned as the successor of Shu, 
who, tired of reigning, had reascended into heaven in a nine da\s’ t< mpest, 
before lie began his inspection of the eastern marches, and caused the box in 
which was kept the urmus of Ra to be opened. “ As soon as the living viper 
had breathed its breath against the Majesty of Sibu there was a great disaster 
— great indeed, for those who were in the train of the god perished, and h^ 
Majesty himself was burned iu that day. When his Majesty had fled to the 
north of Ait-uobsu, pursued by the fire of this magic uneus, behold! when ho 
eamo to the fields of henna, the pain of his burn was not yet assuaged, and 
the gods who were behind him said unto him : ‘ O Hire ! let them take the 
lock of R& which is theie, w hen thy Mujesty shall go to see it and its mystery, 
and liis Majesty shall be healed as soon as it shall be placed upon thee.* Ho 
the Majesty of Hi 1 «i cai.st d tin- magic lock to be brought to Piarit — the lock 
for which was m ide that great reliquary of hard stone which is hidden in the 
secret place of Ibaril, in the district of the divine lock of the Lord lhi - autl 
behold ! this fire deputed from the members of the Majesty of Sibil. And many 

1 Giurnni, The Antnpuitis o} Ul el Yuhtuliyth , in tho tie tenth Memoir of the Eyypt Exploration 
Fund, pi xxiv. 11. 1» 2. 

3 liuD., ibid , pi. wiv. ]. 21, ot swp 

• Egyptians of all periods novtr shrank irom such marvels. Ono of tho tale* of tho The bn » 
empiro tells us of a piece of which, ou being thrown into tho watin , ohaugi d into a lnm- 
riocodilo capable ot devouring a nnm (Ekman, Die Mdrchen des Papyrus Wes! car, pis. iii., iv., ]• 
ol. Masi'Ero, Les Contes populates, 2nd edit., pp. GO Gil, and I’r.TniE, Egyptian Tala, vol. i. pp. il— I s * 
Tho tulismaus which protected Egypt against invasion arc mentioned by tho Psoudo-Callifthcrj* 

(§ 1,Mlliek’S edition, in tho Arnanus of tho Didot collection), who attributes their invention • 
Vectanebo Arab historians often refer to thorn (L’figypte de Murtadi ’, VATrnca’s tfenslation, pp. - . 
^7, etc.; Macoldi, Les Prairies <VQr, translated by Bahisiek de Mky^aiu>,vuL ii. pp. % 414-417). 
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years afterwards, when this lock, which had thus belonged to Sibft, was 
brought back to Piarit in Ait-nobsfi, and cast into the great lake of Piarit 
whose name is Ait-tostesfi, the dwelling of waves, that it might be purified, 
behold ! this lock became a crocodile : it flew to the water and became Sobkft, 
the divine crocodile of Ait-nobsfl .” 1 In this way the gods of the solar dynasty 
from generation to generation multiplied talismans and enriched the sanc- 
tuaries of Egypt with relics. 



HIKES UP THE DIVINE AMULETS PRESERVED IN THE TEMPLE OF AIT-NOBSC AT TI1& 
ROMAN rEIHOD* , 


Were tliero ever duller legends and a more senile phantasy ! They 
did not spring spontaneously from the lips of the people, but were composed 
at leisure by priests desirous of enhancing the antiquity of their cult, and 
augmenting the veneration of its adherents in order to increase its importance. 
Each city wished it to bo understood that its feudal sanctuary was founded 
upon the very day of creation, that its privileges had been extended or con- 
firmed daring the course of the first divine dynasty, and that these pretensions 
were supported by the presence of objects in its treasury which had belonged 
to the oldest of the king-gods . 3 Such was the orig in of tnles jn which the 
personage of the beneficent Pharaoh is often depicted in ridiculous fashion. 
I>id we possess all the sacred archives, we should frequently find them quoting 
as authentic history more fhau one document as artificial as the chronicle 
ef Ait-nobsh. When we come to the later members of the Ennead, there is 
a change in the character and in the form of these tales. Doubtless Osiris 

1 Griffith, The Antiquities of Tell el Yahudiyeh, in the Seventh Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
pi. xxv. 11. 14-21. 

1 . h 7 Fauclior-Giulin, from a aketolt by Griffith, The Antiquities of Tell el Ynhiliiyeh, 

P ■ **iii. 8, Tho three talismans here represented are two crowns, each in a naos, and the burning 
ur«j, is. 

* tJonderahj for example, had been founded under tho diviuo dynasties, in tho time of tho Servants 

• ,ru^ (DflmcHBN, JBamrhunds dtt Tempelanlagen von Dendera, pp. 18. 19, and pL xv. 11. 37, 38).. 
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I and SSt did not escape unscathed out of tho hands of the theologians; but 
j even if sacerdotal interference spoiled the legend concerning them, it did not 
I altogether disfigure it. Here and there in it is still noticeable a sincerity 
of feeling and liveliness of imagination such as are never found in those of 
Slid and of Sibi This arises from the fact that tho functions of these gods 
left them strangers, or all hut strangers, to the current affairs of the world. 
Klift was the stay, Sibu the material foundation of the world; and so long ub 
the one bore the weight of tho firmament without bending, and the other 
continued to suffer the tread of human generations upon his hack, tho devout 
took no more thought of them than they themselves took thought of tho 
devout. The life of Osiris, on the other hand, was intimately mingled with 
that of the Egyptians, and his most trivial actions immediately reacted upon 
their fortunes. They follow* d tho movements of his waters; they noted the 
turning-points in his struggles against drought; they registered his yearly 
decline, yearly compensated by his aggressive returns and his intermittent 
victories over Typhon ; his proceedings and his character were the subject of 
their minute study. If his waters almost invariably rose* upon the appointed 
clay and extended over the black earth of the valley, tbh was no mechanical 
function of a being to wdiotn the consequences of his conduct are indifferent ; 
he acted upon reflection, and in lull consciousness of tin* service that hi* 
rendered. He knew that by spreading the inundation he prevented tin* 
triumph of the desert; he was life, he was goodness — Onmfri w— and hi 
tho partner of his labours, became like him the t)pe of perfect goodness. Hul 
while Osiris developed for the better, Sit was transformed for the woise, and 
increased in wickedness as his brother gained in purity and moral elevation. 
In proportion as the pcrM>n of Sit grew more defined, and stood out more 
clearly, the evil within him contrasted more markedly with the innate goodness 
of Osiris, and what ha 1 been at first an instinctive struggle between two beings 
somewhat vague! detiued- the desert ami tho Nile, water and drought — was 
changed into c m-»*ic>us and deadly enmity. No longer the conflict ol two 
elements, it was war Im tween two & ods; one labouiing to produce abundance, 
while the other struw. to do away with it; one beiug all goodness and life, 
while the other was cvij ,{ death incarnate. 

A very anciont legend narrates that the birth of Osins and bis brother 
took place during the five additional days at tho end of tho \e,ir ; 1 a sub«c«pieut 

1 These live ilnys wore of ponilnr lmpoitinco in Egyptian eyes; tlu,y wm* b r> nuriy fchtiv «l 
ron&i crated to tho worship at thr dead. In ahieiutir* papjrus of Kami nsulo date (L 31G of Leydmi 
" 1 ‘ b tiH have a Bool: of tin rice Day* our and above the }(ar, which Jus been translated and bniUv 
commented upon by On A has (Jx Calemlrier tlis junta /antes et ntfades dtt t'nnndb <ryyplienue t pi 
101-107;. Osiris was born the first day, il.inu-rib tin* second, Sit the third, Isis the fourth, Nophllc 
tin* tilth; and the order indicated by tho pipyius is confirmed by scattered references on tin 
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legend explained how Nfiit and Sibil had contracted mariiage against the 
( Ypress wish of Ba, and without his knowledge. When lie became aware of 
it he fell into a violent lage, and cast a spell over the goddess to piew lit hi r 
i\ing biith to her children m any month of any yeai whatever. But Tkot took 
I ity upon her, and playing at draughts with the moon won liom it m sev i tl 
r lines one seventy-second part of its fires, out of which he made fi\e whole 

I i^a; and as these were not included in the ordinary calendar, Xuit could then 
, ling foitli her five children, one after anothei O&nis, llaiofns, Sit, Isis, and 
S phtliys. 1 Osiiis was beautiful of face, but with a dull and black ( ample \ion ; 

I I height evceeded five and a half yards. 2 He wis boin at Thrbes, 3 in the 
imt ot the additional diys, and stiaiglitway a my&tcnous mice announced that 
flu laid of all — niburr — li id appealed The good ikws huled with 

utsot joy, followed by t< ars and lamentations when it bu amo known with 
>n it evils ho was menaced. 4 The echo l cached iia in Ins fai-off dwelling, and 
ms heart rejoiced, notwithstanding tho curse which ho had laid upon Nuit 
1 r< < uinm uided the prt sence of his gir it-grandi hild in Xois, and unhesitatingly 
u I nnwledgtd linn as th«* luu to i is ihmm r Osins lud mimed his sifter 
1 Kivu, "O it was slid, wlnlo both ot thtm wen still within thin mothei’s 

onib ; 0 and when he bicame king he mule li r queen legmint and 

i ita Jinn m ms ajiii n oi tin hi IijjmsMImII piriot tl NAP hn *4/ recall tint 
I hin n t « I > nth < t tin s 1 1 ■» wii eh i in 1 1 1 with tli ^ vil t Y u ii it tl u I 

t th n 1 1 1 15 1 i if It t r d M t iun tt * 9 \ >1 i pi \\n 1 i ai l 1 j u U )\ i,rtufc* i*r 

(?iii u'* ft it ia Mi / Jvir/ii in in Mt 1 i/i / I ii »« I ]i m>1 i p l >) Vi mo rip* i m 

ill t » 1 » 1 \| it in I In 1 ls I 1 1 u * /> i* n 2 l) 1 1 1 s th * birth Omh* on tho hr t of 

j l III 1 MM tl I\i 

YU tl it run until in t till*. nil it* H 11 in/ l i ♦ ipctiti n is ^iun in /> Jut tt 
(> / (I imvns’ 1m n, s 12, pp ls-21) 13ut tlur i m « i 1 nit ti it it w is tikm trail » 

l s ir Ik m t ot th til >111 111 1 m tin in s u it 

I I i It t O ml (If l>I l N s* i ] li i s p i ) 1 r Or i i at -i\ u\i; k ) i yc“f lai 

v / f \ <i nutti i t * i t t 1 u h is t n n p s ut l w itli 11 l v r ji n h u Is i 1 i , 

l t I lit t I M I t til III t V> is J p l 1 \ tills J tl l t\ \ 1 1 l l t I t 1 1 1 1 U 

l i Pi slink* 1 1 ] I \ < n ^\\ ii i s 1/m u ill (' t 2n l i lit \ l l i j Mi V l ,» 

1 i li mu s i li turn s fj vi s ti i sf itun t th lit *\ui uMsitiuiv- I 1 > t fr r/ p* 
Jl }, lib lli) u *1 i iht i ii i L t l a 1 i u r j ti n 1 1 si f it \ j 1 , 

« is (I)i m in %, ,/nf n / tt \ 1 ii j I \\\\ 

•nils , SWm i\ .»/ i li u i In f i n ( / i Or„uiI'\ h* 

' 1 tu t Mi n I s ( 1 1 [i 1 » th < in * hi 1 illii 1 1 i s ti i I 1 i ij i t 

° limit iMIu U n 1 1 1 lint m mm l im\ is ot IU I I i i i > Ii i > \ uhi 1 1 1 

1 «• i ] r fi m i*i t \\ Ii 1 / no w ii h i I it I i 1 l m I it i t w 1 1 

‘ tul t* ,ii ii kni i In it ml O uh 11 li 1 i > l t In l fi 1 1 tin l i l 

1 1 » n it y\ l to > ♦ i, mil 1 lam lit I h \| n ins 1 1 1 nun 111 t i l t 1 1 

' 1[ >■ llul tin »i II |ih i »‘t ti\jl ot tim tu l i itOuil lit i is * ». 1 1 I 

») 

1 07 > / 1 tl i L nut i n 11 Is 20 in l n i i tu t s 1 i , 1 ^ * 

l ft* It n uit l Myt 1 l fi hi at n lifitu p i *.< f - s 
0 1 kit rAiiuZ^iiiuvi'iditui 12 pp 20 1 Ha - tl» Y| l 1 * it’ ti 

l i 1 t bo thi mum 1 1 i manlike (oiisununiti i 1» fuo tlu 1 nth it 1 1* i nius >\1 il 1 1 

i tho womb of tbiii iuntlur l»b* Isiittt (^nul Lmsians c hu u s 0, 

, k 1' 7) Huh wild a way < f ciniiuctin.* thi pus ui^oetllu uis *ut t 0 i O i * s 

kan with tin h moiuiufiis llirsks^ tl « ni t lsi,wh> luu » thi o\ 1 * * IS 
1 h j uoihti’g uiriiugi witu tli it ,;ih1 
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the partner of all his undertakings. The Egyptians were as yet but half 
civilized; they wore cannibals, and though occasionally they lived upon tho 
fruits of the earth, they did not know how to cultivate them. Osiris taught 
them the art of making agricultural implements — the plough and the hoe, — 
field labour, the rotation of crops, the handling of wheat and barley , 1 and 
vine culture . 2 Isis weaned them from cannibalism , 3 healed their diseases by 
means of medicine or of magic, united women to men in legitimate marriage , 1 
and showed them how to grind grain between two flat stones and to prepare 
bread for the household* She invented the loom with tho help of her sister 
Nephtliys, and was tho first to weave and bleach linen . 6 There was no worship 
of the gods before Osiris established it, appointed the offerings, regulated the 
order of eeieinonies, and composed the texts and melodies of the liturgies ? 1 
lie built cities, among them Thebes itself , 6 according to some; though olln-is 
declan-d that he was born there. As he had been tbe model of a just and pacilic 
king, so did he desire to be that of a victorious conqueror of nat ions ; and, placing 
the regency in the hands of Isis, he went forth to war against Asia, accom- 
panied by Tlint the ibis and the jackal Anubis. Ho made little or no use oi 
foice and arms, but lie attacked men by gentleness and persuasion, -oifened 
them with songs in which voices were accompanied by instruments, and t.uignt 
them also the arts which ho hud made known to the Egyptians. No . ounti v 
escaped his benefleent action, and ho did not return to the banks of the Nile 
until he had traversed and civilized the world from one horizon to tho other ' 

Sit-Typhon was red-haired and white-skinned, of violent, gloomy, awl 
jealous temper . 10 Secretly ho aspired to the crown, and nothing but tin* 

1 Diodori s (book i. $ It) i \c n a»ej ibi*s to him tin disrovmyoi barky .uni »»f wheat; 11 *s hctu 
8i*q lion t upon tin* nlc ntiJieatiou oi Isis with Ik mutrr by the (ira k-4 Acfuidius to 1 hi ln-l n in, T < » 
of IVHa (frnifiut nttf 3, 1, in Mi hi h-Dnxi'i, Fraqmnta HUlm n oi inn Clr.icurum, \u 1 n. p >.»I; tho 
goiLlihs twnnd Ini*! If a crown uf upi* t n and plucul it upon hn licad uuu day whin hum was 
sacrificing to Ik r piirmts 

8 l)n Rule it 0»irnle mans* edition), § 13, p. 21 ; JhuDom s Siu i.i s, b »ok i. § It, i.“»; <y<* 
vopu'us auOpu-rruis apR h (II 4 u. i inund in tho inland uf Ins, Kaiw i , Epigmuimatu Gnu a, p \\i ). Ip 
Avh.m s, Detc Vila s ta4. and in hi i.\n s, Ad ( ituniirorum , i. 19. Otaiih is the inventor uf tip pi* aji 

‘ *F/>w fiira toi 'b *) ** *i)frtp< p twt avOpuiroipuylas eirauoj/ (K aiih r. J 'piijrounnnfti Grant p \M ' 

* ‘E-yi ywaiicu t A i>pp,k* <rv in)~ t a)n ( Ilyin of I os, in K \i»kl, Epiijrammata Gram, p. X 2 u.). 

* 1 >ioi)()KU4 Kicti.ts. hoik i " 2“>, ef. tho medical or inui'ic unpeg ic-mbcd to her 111 II * E'*i 
Fnpyrub , pi. xlvn. il a id, aid on tho Mt Utrnich bUhi, Uolj Mbciua V* edition, pi. iv. 1. I, v 1 Ii» ' 
and pp. 10-12. 

" Tina is implied among on passu^s in Uiom» from tho Ritual of EmhnJrnmntt, where l^is m I 
Ntphtliys are repit suited an tin one spinning and the other wta\ing lim a (Masimko , Mfinoiu s »r 
quebpu s papyrus da Luune , pp. do, SI). 

7 The first temples were ruasui by 0&in» and Isis (Diodorus Siculus, book i. § 15), as also *1 * 
first images of tho gods: tyh ayfapara itrruv f'5i8a{a, tyw riptwi flew* tlfyivt/uw ( llynm ot I<>< u 
Kaibi l, Ephjrammata Grant, pp. xxi., ni i.). Owns invent* d two of tho Hole used by Kgjptw * 
at th(*ir feasts (Juba, fiagm. 73 , 111 Mi lleu-Didut, Frttgtn. 11, Grao., \oI. ni. p 1^1). 

* 11a 'i on, fragm. of tho Ptntta in Mi llek-Didot, Fiiujih. 11. Gr.rc. t vol. iv. p. 348. 

8 Diodoiu s Siculus book 1 . § 17-20; Dp hid* et (hiride ■ Lekmaas* edition, § 13, p. 21. 

lu The colour of his htiir was compared with that of a red-haired as*, and 011 thftt account tho 1 
was sacred to him (De hide et Otuide , § 22, 30, 31, Lixmans’ edition, pp. 37, 51, fig). As to u 
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OSIRIS , SLAIN BY SIT , IS SLPULOllRLD BY ISIS . 


vigilance of Isis had kept him lioin rebellion during the absence of bis 
i tother 1 The lejoicings which celebi ate d the king’s return to Memphis 
povided bit with his oppoitumty lor su/mg tin thione. Ilo imvited Omms 
a banquet along with se\cnt) two officers whose support lu lnd ensuie 1 , 
ide a wooden (host of cunning woik- 
i mship and ordeied that it should bt 
1 1 ught m to him, m the midst ot the 
i As ill admued its beaut), ln 

I tnely pioinised to pirsent it to an\ 

<>i among the gin sts whom it should 
rxatly lit. All ol them tried it, om 
ityn anothei, iml all unsure e v»fnll\ , but 
dun Usuis h> down within it, mime 

P 1 \ the < onspiiatois shut t> the lid 
i tiJ 1 it liunl) down sihhied it to^i 
tin i with nn ltul had, iml then tlmw 

II ut> the r l «il it li blimli of tile Nib 
hie h < mud it to tin sti 2 Hi new*, 
f tli <iime spie id tuioi on ill wide *. 

11k g« db iiundlv to (K ij** It ai d tin 
at* of then m i*»te i, mil hid thn.xihis within tin 1 < dn s «>t mini iN 
it i]> th nnlij-mtx t the new king 1 Kw cut t ft h i hm, u nt Ijm 
a nts and st t < u( in m. mh ti tin ilu*4 Mu bund it i_i mul m u tin 

i utli < I th 1 1\ • l mult i tin si ulow nt i ^lgmti at luu,' ehptMied it m i 
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secluded place where no one ever came, and then took refuge in Buto, her 
own domain and her nativo city, whose marshes protected her from the designs 
of Typlion even as in historic times they protected more than one Pharaoh 
from the attacks of his enemies. There she gave birth to tho young Horn*, 
nursed and roared him in secret among tho reeds, far from the machinations of 
tho wicked one. 1 But it happened that Sit, when hunting by moonlight, 
caught sight of the chest, opened it, and recognizing the corpse, cut it up into 
fourteen pieces, which he scattered abroad at random. Once more Isis s< t 
forth on her woeful pilgrimage. She recovered all tho parts of tho bod\ 
excepting one* only, which tho oxyrhyuchus had greedily devoured ; 2 and with 
the help of her sister Ncphthys, her son Homs, Anubis, and Tliot, she joined 
together and embalmed them, and made of this collection of liis remains 
ini perishable mummy, capable of sustaining for ever the soul of a god. On bn 
coming of age, Horus called together all that were left of tho loyal Kgypti.U)' 
and formed them into an army. 8 His “ Followers ” — -Shamtu Iforit — defeated 
the “Accomplices of Sit ” — Mamin Sit — who were now driven in their turn t > 
tram-dorm themselves into gazelles, crocodiles and serpents,- animals wliiij. 
were henceforth regarded as unclean and Typhoniun. For throe days the two 
chiefs had fought together under the forms of men and of hippopotami, when 
Isis, apprehensive as to the issue of tin* duel, determined to hiing it to an end 
“ Bui she caused chains to descend upon them, ami made them t«* diop upon 
1 torus. Thereupon Horns prayed aloud, saying : c J am thy son Horn ! ’ Tli n 
Isis spake unto the letters, saying : ‘ Break, ami unloose yourselves fn m m\ 
son llonis!’ She made other fetters to descend, and let them tall upon '.u 
brother Sit. Forthwith he lifted up his voice and cried out in pain, <jid h« 
spake unto the letters and Miid unto them : ‘ Break ! * Yea, when Sit piu\i d 
unto her many times, saying: ‘Wilt thou not have pity upon the bin! Im 
of thy son’.s mothei ? * then her heart was tilled with compassion, and sin cried 
to the fetters: 'Break, for he is my eldest brother! * and tho fetters nnhiosed 

1 The opening iuwi-tniti»ii of fii- chapter (p l.j5)is taken monument at l'lnln*, .md lepi* 

Tnitf among the n <1 . Tho ie, r% ’.eu tat ion of tlie goddeHB as squalling upon a mat *»n*tui lily k 1 
use to tlio legei i of h f iloatm » isle i. Kliemmis, which 1 1 OF Miij.thb (frugal -Si i 1 

Mllj la-Dux) i, l'rnji.t Hut. t vol. 1 . p, 20) lmd m*n upon rti* like of liuto, but whose eush < 
was cloiijeil by UlihiDotfs 'n loti; notwithstanding the testimony of Hi ivitroii*. 

2 Tliis pari of the lege*. ii so thoiouglily well known, that by the limo of the XIX ,h d\ f u 

it Mijrgebti d iiienl* nts in popu«..» litomfuie. When IJitiQ, tho hero of 7 U Talc of tho Two Jh»fbi , 
mutilati d hiniM'lf to uvoid the suspicion of adultery, he e.isl his bl«*i din* stu inher into tho wati r •» 1 
the Oxyrhyuchus dtrumrtd it (Masit.ro, Ln Contes papula} res de Ctuitiqn.' f'jijjL, gnd edit., p. K" 

8 Towards the (inrhin period there was here iutcipolatcd an account of how Osiris hud tt-tu i 
from the world of ‘lie diad to arm his son and train him to fight. According to this l.do h 
asked Horus whu-h of ull animals seimed to him most useful iu time of wai, and Horus eho 0 - 
hor»e rather than tho lion, because) the lion avails for tho weak or cowardly in need of help, wh* 
tho horse is used for tho pursuit ami destruction of the enemy, •fudging from this roply taut li 
was ready to dare nil, Osiris allowed him to oiler upon the war ( De hide et Outride, 1-n’ 1 
edition, § 10, pp. 30-31). Tho mention of the borne affords sufficient proof that this episode J 
comparatively lato origin (cf. p. 32, note 2, for the date at which tho horse was acclimatized iu E * • 
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rhemsolves from him, and the two foes again stood face to face like two men 
*\iio will not come to terms. “ Horns, funous at seeing his mother deprive 


him of his piey, turned upon her like a panther of the South. 
j l( lied beiore him on that day when battle was waged with 
1 the Violent, and he cut off her head. But Tliot tiaus 
•uiined her by his enchantments and made a cow’s head foi her, * 
tluitby identifying her with her companion, llathoi 1 The 
u u went on, with all its fluctuating fortunes, till the god* 
il l< ngth decided to summon both rivals before their tnbunai. 
V. • ouling to a veiy ancient tradition, the combatants chose 
th, nilei of a in lghbouijug city, Thot, loid of Ileimojioli* 
Pm i , as the aibitiatur ot tin lr (punch bit was the hist 
t [ id, and he maintained that Homs was not the son of 
n i hut a bastaid, whom Ims had conceited attci the death 
,1(1 husband ULuiu* triumphantly vmdu ated the legiti- 
i \ ( 1 hi* buth ; and Thot eondemm d bit to ust ui , at i oid- 
i t » sonn, the whole oi the mhuitanci which he had wiongH 
i il, according to ot In is, pait oi it onl). The god* latiln d 
m i mine, and awarded to tin aibitiatoi the title oi Lajt- 
/ lie who julgis bitueiu two parties A liquid d 
n nt ongin, and cm u luted aflei tlio woi^hip ot I Mils 
i d ovei all Kg)pt, aflumed that tin* ci*e had lemained 
1 1 tn jurisdiction of bibu, who was lather to the one, and 



wi u ithei to the other part). bibu, howevu, had pronounced ^ 
t i nu ludgment as Thot, and divided the kingdom mtu 
hil\ s juohtu, bit it tamed the valley lioin the uughbouihood oi Mimpbi* 
+ » tl m-t < uaiact, wlalo Uoius entcud into pos-oMon oi the Delta 1 j t 
forth xonsistod ol two distinct kingdoms, ot which one, thit ot tin \tulh, 


* s i Vttf )jt u» IV t pi. u. 1 ti ( .1 *»(4 , Him Lt tahmliurdi nui*Jati i* t i f 1 1 

t t l inn , pp 2S A 1> 'I i nut sUi> is lull iu lk /‘iifd <f * - ii 1 0 i'wxss* tda u, 

1 1 1 <f § 2U) 


1 *lu k toim ot tin* til 1 1 1 < u npriboutb lint b»vm In ihicato n l l t tin. 

1,11 f* InJt ft Osnul I 1 1 iass uliti n, ^ l'k p uJ'* ll« \* i \ i l L iitiU t it H 
1 i ‘ t Was ui hull) tj * ,UiL, ol tlio d "put( lhhuhit 1 l t!\ in il /(/ , 

( 1 ^ IjHiJm n, /„v hnftluf Ot nh i a 1 i dti * N ’i«( 1 / * t it ^ 1 1 tl* 

7 1 x ' ‘ (m-t, \ol u p .>7, note 2 , Jt t t im^ 1 » ||' S > 

1 Piuthu -Gudin, tioui a In ouzo aUonlt «t Sui i n J in tb liuv.li Mu luui 

, 11 11 1 n ph toquiphique tlu mane de Ih t /«/, pi. 3, N > U 7) 

^ 1 ‘ ^ n l w is iIibu uful b) (noulMMS (I i nan l,«n t li urtl in,i i s i 1 i t n i nit \-* 

I ‘ 3rl 8 uk‘» > \i) 1 l. pp. 2lo 2sri) in a lmt Mi.-« i u tt \i i ul 1 iit» 

u 0 jJ 1 ll V i-t wnii, pk xix\i-\\xvni ) 'Iln • ul\ kii.nu it pv m •* >* ^‘1 1 

nun l 1 1 K0 » ,mt a uot( by tlio K^>ptiui btriU mlunw u-* tbit it «um pi u ' ' 1 

f M 1 ‘I Kofucnoo ulboiuidw to tho k null it ion ot Hu. ta i oi % Ik l kt 0 U 
KS } £ 35, p i)S) 
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recognized Horns, the son of Isis, as its patron deity j and tho other, that of 
the South, placed itself under the protection of Sit Nubiti, tho god of Umbos . 1 
The moiety of norus, added to that of Sit, formed tho kingdom which Sibil 
had inherited ; but his children failed to keep it together, though it was after- 
wards reunited under Pharaohs of human race . 3 

The three gods who preceded Osiris upon the throne had ceased to reign, 
but not to live. Rft had taken refuge in heaven, disgusted with his own 
[creatures ; Rim had disappeared in the midst of a tempest ; 8 and Sibil had 
jquiotly retired within his palace when the time of his sojourning upon earth 
’had been fulfilled. Not that there was no death, for death, too, together with 
all other things and beings, had conic into cxistenco in tho beginning, bi.t 
while ci nelly persecuting both man and* beast, had for a while respected tin 
gods (Kiris was the first among them to be struck down, and hence to reqnm* 
funoial rites, lie also was the first for whom family piety sought to pmude 
a happy life beyond tho tomb. Though he was king of the living and the 
dead at Mendez by virtue of the rights of all the feudal gods in their own 
principalities his sovereignty after death exempted him no more than tin* 
meanest of his subjects from that painful torpor into which all mortals fell 
on breathing their last. But popular imagination could not resign itself to 
his remaining in that miserable state for ever. What would it have piufihd 
him to have Isis the groat Sorceress for his wife, the wi&o Hour* for bi- 
son, two master-magicians — Thot the Ibis and the jackal Annins for his 
servants, if their skill had not availed to ensure him a less gloomy and 
less lamentable after-life than that of men. Anubis had long before invent* d 
the art of mummifying/ and his mysterious science had secured the ever- 
lasting existence of tho flesh; but at wlmt a price! For the breathing 
warm, fresh-colourtd body, spontaneous in movement and function, was hid - 
stituted an immobile, cold and blackish mass, a suflicient basis for the 
mechanical *ontinuity of the double, but which that double could noil hoi 
raise norguih 1 : whose weight paralysed and whose inertness cnnilemm d it 

* Anotlici loin ol Iht legend gi\ca the 27th Athyi aw tin tiulc © t tho judgment, abBi inng J 'i' 1 
to Horue, i* ml to Pit N'lhia, or Danhirlt , flu* rod land (Sullier Papyrus IV., pi is 1 4, c t -« l ). 11 
must him .ui on low* the age of the XVIII th djnasty, at a time when their piety u<> 1 >• ' * 
allowed tho d« Tout to uriniil that the murderer of Osiris could be tho legitimate pilimi 11 1* 
the country. So the half belonging to Hit was then plated cither m Nuhi.i or ill tho Wirshrn fh l b 
which had, imh i d, hci n u ckourd as his domain from 1 4 ulit st time a 

8 Sft awl Iloriih, us godh of Houth and Noith, uic hometimoa called tlu* two IIornw'H, an 1 l 1 11 
kingdoms /Ac tico halves of the Uco Jiurntes. Examples of theso phrases have boon collectu* 

Ed. Mkyer, in Sil-Typlion, pp. 31-40, win ro tlieir meaning is not sufficiently clearly oxpi urn 1 

8 Griffith, 'lhe Antiquities of Tdl-tUXahadiyeh, in tho Seventh Memoir of the Egypt Ex ft 
Eund t pi. xxv. 11 b-S. Wo may here nolo tho most uncicul known reference to tho limp* 
tumult hid from men tho disappearance or apotheosis of kings who had ascended alive into h> 

Of. e.g. the story of llomula.s. 

4 800 chap, it* p. 112, et seq., on embalmment by Anubis. 
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,<> vegetate in darkness, without pleasure and almost without consciousness of 
u&tcnce. Thot, Isis, and Horus applied thcmsches in the case of Owns to 
tmeliorating the discomfoit and constiamt entailed by the woic piinntivc 
i ibalmmcnt. They did not dispense with the manipulations instituted j 
! Anubis, but endued them with new power by means of magic They 
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chamber. 1 When the body had been made imperishable, they sought to 
restore one by one all the faculties of which their previous operations had 
deprived it. The mummy was set up at the entrance to the vault; the 
statue representing the living* person was placed beside it, and semblance wa<» 
made of opening the mouth, eyes, and ears, of loosing the arms and legs, 
of restoring breath to the throat and movement to the heart. The incan- 
tations by which these acts were severally accompanied were so powerful tint 
the god sped* c and ato, lived and heard, and could use his limbs as freely as 
though he lmd never been steeped in the bath of the embalmorj* llo might 



THE KLCrriluS OF U1L \miMY BY AM HI* Ai iltl POOR 01 lilt 10MB, AM) IHF IIIMNfl OF 

HIT Men nr’ 

have reluiiud to his place among men, and various legends prove th it he m 1 
occasionally appear to liis faithful adherents. .Put, as his ancestors hemic him. 
lie preferred to leave their towns and withdraw into his own domain. The '*en t 
teries of the inhabitants of Busiris and of Mendes were called Soldut Tolu , llu 
Meadow of lleeds, and Soldi it Holpit, tho Meadow of Ilest. 4 They were si eludi «1 
amid the marshes, in small archipelagoes of sandy islets where tho dcad,hodu * 
piled together, rested in safety from the inundations.’ This was tho iiM kingdon 

1 The me millions a» computing tho various opintions were de&oubcd in tho littnal of 'Em 
balmment , of which wo po s n y» tho conclusion only (Martlttf, Vnpyrns egyptien s flu musde d Houlfcj 
vol. 1 . pis. vi.-xiv ; )r vii T A, Ca iloque des Manufcrit* dgypUnis qiu tout eonsei ids nu Mnt'dt / q*fptto 
du Louvre, pp. 1G*-, lot, MA^rmo, Mf moire stir qtelque* papyrus du Louvie, pp. 11-104) 

* The JJook oj th lining of the Month, which describes Must ceremonies, has bu n publish* i 
translated and eomnnnkd upon b> II ^CHiArARLLLi, 11 Libia du Funerali del Ant U hi bqruin 
Thero arc long i\tra(N from t!iu» book in the pyramids ot the V th and VP’ dynastic uml u 
many Memphite and Tin hi * mb*', especially in tho tomb ot PeUinennphis, vvhiih datis Imni tl 
XXVI th dynasty (Dimiciil, , h\ Giubpalcul dee Pafuamenap in der Thtbanwhm Nikm/tdi*. >« 
»•)• A lirge portion lias boon itudiad by M \&pero, Etudes de Mytholngie et d'ArcM<q 
Egypt iennes, vol i p 283, ot seq. 

* Diawu by Fail* In r Gudin, from a painting in the tomb of a king in the Theban nctropol 1 
(Kosellini, Monumniti tiuli, pi csaix. No 1 ; (Jiiampollion, Monument* de tEaypte it de In A "h . 
pi. dxxvui. ; Wilkin soy, Manners and Custom*, 2nd < dit , vol. iii. pi. lxviu ). 

4 Lauth, Aus JEgyptens Voizrit , p, 53, et seq., was tlie first to point out this important fuct in Hi 
history of Egyptian doctrine Cf IIutoscit, Dictionnnire gdtqraphique, pp. 6J, 62, and Rdigion 1 
Mythologie der alten Mqypter, pp. 17.1, 176; Masiero, Etudes de Mythologie, etc., vol. ii. pp. 12-10 

4 On the discovery of ccituin of these island cemeteries by the Arabs, sees a passago by ' 
QuATHLMfcRE, Mtmoires hislonques et gdographiques sur VEgypte, vol. i. pp. 331, 332 
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of the dead Osiris, but it was soon placed elsewhere, as the nature of the sur- 
rounding districts and the geography of the adjacent countries became better 
known; at first perhaps on the Phoenician shore beyond the sea, and then 
in the sky, in the Milky Way, between the North and the East, but nearer 
to the North than to the East . 1 This kingdom was not gloomy and mournful 



Oa.Uis IN HADE8, ACCOMPANIED BY ISIS, aMENTIX, AND NEFHTHYS, RECEIVES TUB HOMAGE OF TUl’Tli. 


like that of the other dead gods, Sokaris or Khontamentit, but was lighted 
hy snn and moon ; 8 the heat of the day was tempered by the steady breath 
tho north wind, and its crops grew and throve abundantly . 4 Thick walls 
served as fortifications against the attacks of Sit and evil genii ; 5 a palace 

' M^pkko, fiiudes de Nythdogir et de ArchCdogie fitjy pi (nines, vol i. p. 330, et scq.; and vol. ii. 

P- *», ( j. t waa th*»n that the Milky Way in the sky came to ho considered as belonging to Kft, 
vis luivi. .seen on p. 168. h 

« r T 1)r : l ' V ‘; hy F,lUclier Gu<iin ' frvim a rhotegraph hy Daniel Ileron, token in 1SS1 in the temple of 
fc'ti l. at A hydro*. 

the i* Vi*- on PI** *92. 101, taken from (lie funerary papyrus of Nnbhnpit in Turin, show us 

\r. ' 3 *• lighted by the rayed disc of the aim and bv (hat of the moon (Laxzonf, Dizionario 

Kyizia, pj. v.). 

of. cx * °t the Look of the Deid (Navtllk's edition, vol. i. pis. cxxi.-cwiii. : 

the in !, 'j 0i M™bnch, pi. xli.), where there is also a kind of picture map giving the main groups of 
1 ^^P^^togetherwith the names of the islnmlsnndof the channels which separate thorn. 

*xxis , m*, , i c ^ a P* c i*« (Navillr's edition, vol. i. pi. exx. 1. 7 ; cf. Lftsivs, Todtenhueh, pi. 

fort ri>s ' l ^ Lactii (Jins JKgyptens Vorzcit , pp. 50-61) connects the name of Egyptian 

Uftto vi,'.," to the walls of laid, with that of the island of Elbfl in the marshes of 

wholo duf' r currcn * tradition of the Saxto period made the refugoof the blind Anysis thimighout tin? 
day l r fclhe ®*klopian dominion, and whose site was afterwards entirely unknown until tho 
le I gftraoh Atnyrtous flew thithor to escape from the Persian generals (Herodotus, ii. HU). 
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like that of tho Pharaohs stood in tho midst of delightful gardens , 1 and theie, 
among his own people, Osiris led a tranquil existence, enjoying in succes&iou 
all the pleasuies of eaithly life without any of its pains. 

The goodness which had g lined him the title of Onnopliris 3 while ho 
sojourned heie below, indued him with the desno and suggested the means ot 
opening the gates of his paiadioe to tho souls of his foimer subjects. Souls did 
not ontei into it unevimined not without tual Each of them had first to 

piovo that dining its earthly life it had 
bolong< d to a fnend, or, as tho Egyptian 
tc\ts have it, to a \assal of Osins - 
umuMitt Min (hni — one ol those who hid 
s< net! Iloius in his eulo and had i.illied 
to his banmi tioni the \ei\ beginning of 
tho iSphonnii wais These wen those 
(ollovuis of Hoi Us SltO'y/Zl/ llom >>o 
oil* n left nt cl to in tin lit ntim of his- 
toi ie turn s limits, tin n m ml* j, h iving 
louhd thnn with 1 ivouis Iiit iij r hh,<l- 
iidtd *n \ \[i nd to ihtm ltlu d« ith tin 
same pi i villas whnh 1 1 ' li 1 1 Midi in 1 

upon his fat In i Ho cnmi’f I in uu 1 

tin ( ol pse the gods who had woikid with him it tin « iiihiljnnjonf ol Omi*s 
Vnubis and f lhot, Isi-^ and Niphthvs, mil lus torn iduldun -ilapi, t^ahlisonut, 
Amsit, and Tium uitf — to whom he lnd intiushd the ehaigo ol the In in md 
viscua The) all pcrloimul then functions i\aitl\ is bfloie, icp« itnl tin 

Mine feiemonus, and lieitid the same loimulas at the ante stag* s ol the 

epilation**, and i if 1 1 lively that tin ihad mm biiameaHal Osins undei 

then hands, having «, tine voiee, and Jiunrioith combining tin name of the god 
with lus own. Hi had I en Sakliomka oi Menkiuii; ho became the Osui*> 
bakhomka, o the Osn* Menkauu, tiue of voiced Ifoius and his com 
panions then ieJ( biatod tin utes consiciated to the “Opening of the Mouth 
and the Kyis.” anunatid t ht- statue of the dcuasid, and jdaced the liitinmi? 

1 lho dmcrij tiou of llit, py* i ' t >f I 1 u i*> the buhject of u npt« i il <bt| l< i m tho Bnol of lb II t ^ 
ell ip C\lv (hiAviLii i edition, \ol J pU f 1\ i — ( li \ , cf Li i sim loltml h, pk Ki -kv) 

J tl the « xpl u) ition a veil on p 172 ol Oim phru n tho to^nomi n ot ' Kins 
“It p 1/0 llio hi Uou rs o/ Erru^xt them who litid followed 1J mih dmm^ llu Ljph nn 
wim, aro nuntioncl ui i form figment of the tuioii if tho Jim m \\l h ih< autliri un 
muri/cs lho clmmilo^y ot thi divine pcuoil (lusiih, AuhumM hr iw htig ten l T ,lu>uhu, il 
tragm 1, 11 9, 10). Like tho reign ot IU, tho timo in winch the lollowore of Iloius wore nu| l 
to have lived was foi tin L,jj pti ins ot cl is&u tmiCH the ultimito j joint beyond which lustoiy did i 
reach. 

4 Drawn by Fnn< Im-Gudm, from Naviill, Dae A gyphuhe lodtrnhwh, vol. i\il.c\xwii a / 

4 Sc o pp 14 ), 140 for the true truce and the linpoituico which the K^yptiana attached to it 
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in the tomb, whero Anubis received it in his arms. Recalled to life and 
movement, the double reassumed, one by one, all the functions of being, 
came and went and took part m the ceremonies of the woiship which 
londered to him in his tomb Theie he might he seen accepting the homage 
of his kindled, and clasping to his breast his soul under the foim of a gnat 
human-headed bud with features 
the counterpart of his own After 
hr mg equipped with the formulas 
md amulets nheiewith his pro- 
lot\ po, Osins , 1 had been fur- 
mslud, he set foith to seek the 
#A lield of Reeds” The way was 
long and aiduoiifl, stitwn with 
I dlls to which lit must ha\e sue- 
i inula d at the veiy hist stigis 
h id lie not In < n eaiefnlly wairn d 
lx Ion hind md aimed against 
Hum A papyius pined with 
tin mummy m its eothn ton- 
mdtlu uicdfnl top*giiphiei 
m< < turns and jnsswoids, in »id« i 
tli t he might lioitln i sti iv noi 
\ iish In the waj. Tin wisei 

b^ptium copied out the puucipal cluptiis toi tbemsdus, 01 U nm d 
tlu m b) lit ait while )tt m hie, in oidu to be pujaitl iui the lite 
oi \ nd Thov who had not taken this pit caution studud itui dt ith the 
<»l v with which they wt le piowdi d , md since lew I_\ptmis i uhl it ad, 
i pin st, or lolatne oi the denized, piefciably his & on, icuti 1 tin pi nets 
m tht munimj s tai, that In might learn them httoie In was tann.d iwn 
to thd ceineleiv if tljt double obijud the pusi upturns ot tin * 4 1> « k 
el tlu Dead” to the h Du, he leiohod hts goal without i ul 4 Onhumg 
Mk tomb he tuuud ln& buck on tin valley, an 1 Mill m hind elimlxd the 



‘11 iiiiiih s of AAtf uj uu *tho t |uij p< l Mums * aiul /\ / u a] i ti c inttiii I MLu >•* tte i 
nit \i \ m tlif liwuijii i d of ium ntr> 8tda,nn*u fi m tin < u whnli \us t Ku tu ,n j t < 
1 u ll * iniiui Is, un 1 nistiuit thuu in luiuiulan (W i o l hi l * J 1/ 1 t it d 1/ h t 

^ * vd i p .U7, and Han* ft am un I/*- * n 1 1 Itih , in tli h n J \ 1 1 1 i 

IMO, htudta dr Alythnhtjw tt d' Anht' h /it / jypti n i a, \i 1 i j i - t | 

* \ui by Faucher-Gudm, frun GiimsM Lin-uut /» /*(/ wuid ' utn \\ ui t >t 
1111 i « onpDul ha>o unfoitumitd) been nMoitd and t nfi i bit 1 1>\ tin p\ *i 

' nsciipts of thin work rtprthtnt about mm ti nth* ot tin jupn huh u h l li ' 

* 11 (tpially full , roinphto lupus iro Mill ulitiwh ‘•earn, ml in *»t t u * nn 1 \wtli 
u,lli tujtam uothiDg but (Xtructg of >aiviu^ hiigtli lh« 1* h it dt " ^ Miuliul bj 
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hill? which bounded it on the west, plunging boldly into the desert/ where 
some bird, or even a kindly insect such as a praying mantis, a grasshopper, or 
ISPfT'j a butterfly, served as his guide . 2 Soon he came to one 
of those sycamores which grow in the sand far away from 

the Nile, and are regarded 
as magic trees by the fel- 
lahin . 3 Out of the foliage 
a goddess — Nuit, Ilathor, 
or Nit — half emerged, and 
offered him a dish of fruit, 
loaves of bread, and a jar 
of water. By accepting 
these gifts he became the 
guest of the goddess, and 
could never more retrace 
his steps 4 without special 
permission. Beyond the 
sycamore were lands of terror, infested by serpents and ferocious beasts , 0 furrowed 
by torrents of boiling water , 7 intersected by ponds and marshes where gigantic 



JYNOCIl'UAM DRAWING THE MET IN WITICH BOVL8 A IIE CAUGHT. 1 


CimiroLLTON, who called it the Funerary Uiinal; Lepsina afterwards pivn it, the. less definite name id 
Book of the Dead, which seems likely to prevail. It lius been eldi-fly known from the hieroglyphic eop\ 
at Turin, which Lefsius traced and had lithographed in 1S41, under the title of Da 8 Tntlf/ithwh </• r 
JEgyphr. In 1S65 K. de Rouge began to publish a hieratic copy in llie Louvre, but since JJS86 
♦hero has been a critical edition of manuscripts of the Theban period most carefully collated by 
R NavUiLE, Dan JFgyptische Todtenbuch der XVII l bis XX Dynastic, Berlin, 1886, 2 vols. of pJaUw 
iu folio, and 1 vol. of Introduction in 4to. Uu this edition bcu Masfero, Etudes de Mythologi* el 
(VArchealogie Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 325-H87. 

1 Mastero, Etudes de Nythologie et d* Archiutogie Egyptiennes, vol. i. p. 345. 

* Ltrsiys, Aclksta Teste, pi. 14, 11. 41, 42 ; Mai-teho, Quntre. Annies de, fouillet, in the Mimotres de 
la Mission du Cairo, vol. i. p. 1G5. 11. 408, 400; and p. 178, 1. 744. “ My guide is the syren, van my 
guides are the syrens.” The syren Is the little green bird common in the Theban plain, and wi ll 
known to tourists, which inns along in front of the asses and seems to show travcdlers tho way. On 
ihiB question of bird or insect ns the guido of souls iu tho other world, see T< efa< J e- R e so u k, A Second 
Note, in the Proceed :,gs of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1801-02, vol. xiv. p. 398, et seq.; and 
Lefeuuhe, Etude ur Ahydos (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archxoluqy. 1892-08, "vol. xv. 
p. 135, et scq.). 

* See the account of magical irees iu cluip. ii. pp. 121, 122. 

4 Masi*eko, Etudes a. Mythologie ct d'Archialogie Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 224-227. It was not m 
Egypt alone that the fact of • 'opting food offered by u god of the dead constituted a recognition of 
suzerainty, and prevented the .•unmu soul from returning to tho world of tho living. Traces of this 
belief nro found everywhere, in modem as in ancient times, and E. B. Tn.on has collected numerous 
examples of the same in Primitive Culture , 2nd edit, vol. ii. pp. 47, 51, 52. 

• Drawn by Fauchor- Gudin, from a facsimile by Devoria (E. df, Rouge, Etudes sur le Mud 
Funiraire, pi. iv. No. 4). Ignorant souls Ashed for by the cynocephali arc here represented as fish ; 
bat theeoul of Noilr&bnft, instructed in the protective formulas, preserves its l.uuuiu form. 

• Chapa mi. and xxxii. of tho Book of the Dead (N'ayim.k’s edition, vol. i. pis. xliv., xlv) 
pro cot the deceased against crocodiles j chaps, xxxv.-xl. (Navilijs’s edition, vol i. pis. xlvi.-liv.) 
enable bim to repel all manner of reptiles, both small and groat. 

’ The vignette of chap. Ixiii. B (Naviu.k’s edition, vol. i. pi. lxxiv.) shows ^us tho dccow-1 
onlmly crossing a river of boiling water which rises above his ankle. In chap. Ixiii. <>- 
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monkeys cast their nets . 1 Ignorant souls, or those ill prepared for the struggle, 
had no easy work before them when they imprudently entered upon it Thov 
who were not overcome by hunger and thirst at the outset were bitten bv a 



1 il 01 C F 43M) A STD 018 WI*E ^EAILD IS EJIOYT OF TOE SkCAVOKE OF xClT AND BECLIViNi 1HL 
BBFAD AVD WATER OF TH1, NEXT WORLD* 

wvnis, or horned viper, hidden with evil intent below the sand, and polished 
in convulsions from the poison ; or crocodiles seized as many of thorn* * *** as they 
could lay hold of at tho fords of ii\ers, or cynocephali netted and dovouied 
thun indiscriminately along with the fish into which the partisans of Tjphou 
transformed. They camo safe and sound out of one peril onh to fall into 
aaotlier, and infallibly sue ‘limbed before they were half through their journey. 
Rut, on the other hand, tho double who was equipped and instructed, and armed 
with the tiue voice, confronted each foe with the phylactery and the incan- 
tation hy which his enemy was held in check. As soon as he caught sight of 

• ( V vn * i f \ oilition, vol. 1 nl. lxxili.) h<M8 chinking thi* hot water, without 'SMldint, utlnr h nl - 

Uir urn 

( l 1‘ clxiii. (Na'iille's edition, vul i. pl« ckxu-ohwm , ct. E i>* R tgi, lt%U -* nr h 
, f lin *raire dt» Ancient Egyytien* y p. 35, pli. if., v). Tho eynociphuU thus tiiiiloynl »n* 
F<) m h those who hailed the setting sun near Abydos, when hi entered upon tin hrst hour it the 

*** pp. eg, 83, 103. 

3 'R by Faacher-Gudin, from » coloured plate m Ro'fciini. Monumtnti nnlt.yl cxwiv 3- 
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one of them he recited the appropriate chapter from his book, he loudly 
proclaimed himself Ra, Tumft, Horus, or Khopri— that god whoso name and 
attributes were best fitted to repel the immediate danger — and flames withdrew 
at his voice, monsters fled or sank paralysed, the most cruel of genii drew in 
their claws and lowered their arms before him. He compolled crocodiles to 
turn away their heads ; he transfixed serpents with his lance ; he* supplied him- 
self at pleasure with all the provisions that he needed, and gradually ascended 
the mountains which surround tho world, some- 
times alone, and fighting his way stop by step, 
sometimes escorted by beneficent divinities. Half- 
way up the slope was the good cow Ilathor, the 
lady of the West, in meadows of tall plants whew 
every evening she received the sun at his setting . 1 

If the dead man knew how to ask 
it according to the prescribed 
rite, she would take him upon her 
shoulders 8 and carry him across 
the accursed countries at full speed. 
Having reached the North, ho 
paused at the edge of an immense 
lake, the lake of liha, and saw in the far distance the outline of the Islands 
of the Blest. One tradition, so old as to have been almost forgotten in 
Ramesside times, told how Thot the ibis there awaited him, and bore him away 
on his wings ; 4 another, no less ancient but of more lasting popularity, declared 
that a ferry-boat plied regularly between the solid earth and the shores of para- 
dise . 0 The god who directed it questioned the dead, and the bark itself proceeded 
to examine them before they were admitted on board ; for it was a magic barb. 

“ Tell mo my name,” cried t he mast ; and the travellers replied : u lie who guides 
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See tlio diffeent vignettes o* chap, clxxxvi. uf the Book of the Dead , as collected by Navm.lr in 
his edition [Das .I.gopluhe Todhinhuch, vol, i, pi. ccxii.). Sometimes the whole cow is drawn: 
sometimes it is shown only as half emerging from tho arid slopes of tho Libyan range. 

Collins of Ihc XX unci XXI' 1 dynasties, with a yellow ground, often display 1 his scene, of which 
there is a good example in ’ .n/one’s Dizionario di Mitalogia, pi. ecexxii. 2, taken from a ouffln 
in Leyden (cf. p. 187). Gem...,’)* the scene is found benealh the feet of tho dead, at tlio lower end 
o 1 10 cartoon go, and tho cow is represented as carrying off at a gallop tho mummy who is lying on 
her back. 1 

... by ^"“ker-Gndio, from u sketch by Navilijs (bat JKgmlmU Todleubaeh, vol. i. |>l 

ill. Pt). The commonest enemies of tho .leml were various kinds of serpents. 

. mentioned in the Pyramid texts, and inspired one of tho mo.,t obscure chapters amom. 

Su € t l 1 U * - w 5 “? 00 : cf- ]{ecueil d(i Travaux, vol. v. pp. 22. 23). It seems that the ibis had to flgL ! 
with Sit for light of passage. 

* This tradition, like the former, is often found in the Pyramids, e.g. in throe formulas, where ill 
god who guides the boat is invoked, and informed why it is incumbent upon bin* to give a gw: 
reception to the deceased (Patf I., 11. 396-411 ; of. Recueil do Tramux , vol. vii. pp! 161-1C8). f 
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the great goddess on her way is thy name.” “ Tell me my name,” repeated the 
braces. “The Spine of the Jackal tJapfiaitil is thy name.” “Tell me my 
name,” proceeded tlie mast-head. “ The Neck of Amsit is thy name.” “ Tell me 
my name,” asked tho sail. “ Niilt is thy name.” Each part of tlic hull and of 
the rigging spoke in turn and questioned the applicant regarding its name, this 
being generally a mystic phrase by nhicli it was identified either with some 
divinity as a whole, or else 
with some part of his body. 

When the double had estab- 
lished his right of passage by 
the correctness of his answers, 

•the bark consented to receive 
him and to carry him to tho 
lurther shore. 1 

Thoie ho was inet by the 
•rods and goddesses of the 
court oi Osiiis: by Aiming 
by jfnthor tho lady of fin 
i cm of cry, by Nit, by the 
.wo Malts who preside o\<r 
justice and tiuth, and 1»\ 
th lour children of Homs stifl-shcathed in their mummy wrappings * Tin n 
ioimed as it were a guard of honour to lutroduco him and his wingei guide 1 
into an immense ball, the c« iling of which n stod on light giueelul eolumus nf 
painted wood. At the further end of the hall Osiiis was seated m mjsteiious 
twilight within a shiine tliiough whose open doors he might be seen wealing a 
u*d neckHoe over his clo«=e-Htting case ot white bandaging, his gnu n fact' sin 
mounted by the tall white diadem Hanked hy two plumes, liis slender hands 



III] «0Ol> OOW II V HU Ml t VRIOIN, LI1L l>i.Vl> MVS AND 
Ills fcOl I - 


1 Cli ip. xen . of th fiJiookujtlu Ihwl (Xmin's edition, \ol i \U os esu ) is « ntm l\ rffMitid 
t>tl« / imqinq of the barh find «V loin* mti'no^atoini whuli it ii\»hn * i Mwn », l n hi d* 
MifHthtjit ct cT Archtfoloqie / tjyptu unit, vol- l pp 374- »7n 

ihawn by Faiicht r-Gn lm, limn a lolouted fue-ituth p 1 1 slnd 1\ I i i m ins 1/ mn in/- 
1 'tjl Item da Murfc tV A titq 1e* d Pay s limn Lujthn, put m pi vu 

J ' H the bcruob preceding and accompam the jud^imnt ot Un d id in tn.pi nth di^uti 
< a il f, outsulo of tho yfll iw-vflrnisln d mummy oitoot tin X\ ,u totho XX \ l l dynistn Ah s, m 
u l in these mnnimn nN, which nave hitluuto boon n« it!u i published mu studied »s f i th s. n 
^ 1 »k t ll)la which I have taken my ilcscuption ot tlu sums anl tin li mis j n.K t; -in i 
lu 1 u\t, min. tho Clot-Buy collection, uni hi lon^i to iln» M u-ulks Alu-. um It is n t cu u 
'*>1 u, Catalogue dtt Mwufc Egypt it /» d< Morrill . pp. otWd. 

hot/* of the Dead, chap. Iu\i (Nauli g's edition, \nl i pi lwwm 11 1. - * 1 ’ 1 **• 1 

* ‘^P- Ixxvi 1. 1) . •» l enter into tho I’alaco of the Pi nice, U i tlu Bud m i »> -ru i 
y/ n C (Namllk's edition, sol. i. pi ctvi. 11. 4, 5. Ct Lu»ju»-Ki sot i, A> * I * * 

'°7 1,11 'I# of*the Society of BihhctU Aich*.nlo*iy* sol. \iv. pp. Wlh WO), and Lunu i, J 

Ah U<l - W , yoL XV. pp. 143, 1 14) ‘ 
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grasping flail and crook, the emblems of his power. Behind him stood Isis and 
Nephthys watching over him with uplifted hands/ bare bosoms, and bodies 
straitly cased in linen. Forty-two jurors who had died and been restored 
to life like their lord, and who had been chosen, one from each of those cities 
of Egypt which recognized his authority, squatted right and left, and motion- 
less, clothed in the wrappings of the dead, silently waited until they were 
addressed. The soul first advanced to the foot of the throne, carrying on its 



AN UBIfl AND THOT WEIGHING THE HEART 01? TllIE DECEASED IN THE SCALES OF THU Til* 1 


outstretched hands the image of its heart or of its eyes, agents and accomplices 
of its sins and virtues. It humbly “smelt the earth,” then arose, and with 
uplifted hands recited its profession of faith . 1 2 “Hail unto you, ye lords of Truth ! 
hail to thee, great god, lord of Truth and Justice I I have come before thee, my 
master ; I have been brought to see thy beauties. For I know thee, I know thy 
name, I know t^o names of thy forty-two gods who are with thee in the Hall 
of the Two Truths, living on the remains of sinners, gorging themselves with 
their blood, in that day ion account is rendered before Onnophris, the true of 


1 Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from pi. cxxxvi. Ag of Naville’b Das Thebanische Todlenhuch. 

9 This forms elmp. exxv. of the Book of the Dead (Naville’s edition, voL i. pis. cxxxiii.-oxxxix 
a chapter which Chaupollion pointed out to the* notico of scholars, and interpret' d (Explication d* 
la principals scene peintc dcs Papyrus Fmtrairrs J tigypliens, in the Bulletin Univerttl des Sciences et tic 
l Industrie, sect. viii. vol. iv. pp. it47-35G). A special edition of this chapter, accompanied by a 
translation and pbUological commentary, was published by W. I’leytk, ftiudti sur U cluipilre iS5 dn 
llituel Fuufraire , Leyden, 18GG, 
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voice. Thy name which is thine is ' the god whose two twins are the ladies of 
the two Truths; ’ and I, I know you, ye lords of the two Truths, I bring unto 
you Truth, I have destroyed sins for you. I have not committed iniquity 
against men I I have not oppressed the poor ! I have not made defalcations 
in the necropolis ! 1 have not laid labour upon any free man beyond that 
which he wrought for himself! I have not transgressed, I have not been neitk. 
1 have not defaulted, 1 have not committed that which is an abomination to 



mi i m \scd is niioiarrr beiore imi hirim <»i iwri* thi tui»gf by nohF«, Tin «nv or 


tlu* •'oils . I have not caused the slave to bo ill-treated of his master ! 1 
hm uut starved any man, I have nut made any to weep, I have not ussava- 
iititnl any man, 1 have not caused any man to bo treacheioudy assa&Miiatcd, 
<ih 1 1 have not committed treason against any ! I have not m aught diminished 
tin* 'iipplies ot temples! t have not spoiled the shew bread ot the gods! I 
liuU‘ not taken away the 1 uves and the wrappings ot the dead! I have done 
ii* carnal act within the sacred enclosure of the tm.ple! I lia\e not blas- 
l*h ( iiidl 1 have in nought curtailed the sacred revenues! 1 ha\e not 
pull d down the scale of the balance ! I ha\ u not falsified the beam ui the 
hal uu*t ! I have not taken away the milk from the mouths of sucklings ! 1 

hu\ »mt lassoed cattlo on their pastures! I hau* not taken with net** the 
hm 1 ** ••( the gods! I have not fished iu their ponds! I ha\e not turned ku lv 
v 'nr in its season ! I have not cut off a water-channel in its cuuik 1 ! 1 
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have not put out the fire in its time! I have not defrauded the Nine 
Gods of tho choice part of victims ! I have not ejected the oxen of the 
gods! I have not turned back the god at his coming forth! I am 
pure! Iam pure! I am pure! I am pure! Pure as this Great -Bon ft of 
Heracleopolis is pure ! . . . There is no crime against me in this land of the 
Double Truth ! Since I know the names of tho gods who are with thee in 
the Hall of tho Double Truth, save thou me from them!” He then turned 
towards the jury and pleaded his cause before them. They had been severally 
appointed for the cognizance of particular sins, and the dead man took each 
of them by name to witness that he was innocent of the sin which that one 
recorded. His plea ended, lie returned to the supremo judge, and repeated, 
under what is sometimes a highly mystic form, the ideas which he had already 
advanced in tho first part of his address. Hail unto you, ye gods who 
are in tin* Great Hall of the Double Truth, who have no falsehood in your 
bottoms, but who li\e on Truth in Aftnft, and feed your hearts upon it before 
the Lord God who dwellcth in his solar disc ! Deliver me from tho Typlnm 
who feedeth oil entrails, 0 chiefs! m this hour of supreme judgment ; —grant 
tlmt the deceased may come unto you, he who hath not sinned, who hath 
neither lied, nor done evil, nor committed any crime, who hath not borne false 
witness, who hath done nought against himself, hut who liveth on truth, who 
feedeth on truth. He hath spreud joy on all sides; men speak ot Unit which 
he hath done, and the gods rejoice in it. He hath reconciled the god to him 
by his love ; he hath given bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing 
to the naked; he hath given a boat to the shipwrecked; he hath offend 
sacrifices to the gods, sepulchral meals unto tho nmnos. Deliver him horn 
himself, speak not against him before the Lord of the Dead, for his month is 
pure, and his tw f o hands are pure ! ” In the middle of the Hall, however, his acts 
were being weighed by the assessors. Like all objects belonging to tho gods, tin 
balance is magic, an l tho genius which animates it sometimes shows its fine and 
delicate little h .man head on the top of tho upright stand which forms its bod\ 1 
Everything a do n Hie balance recalls its superhuman origin : a cynoceplmlu.s, 
embloinatic ot Fh >t, sits perched on the upright and watches the beam ; the 
cords which suspend the scales are made of alternate crimes unset Iw and hit * ' 


1 The souls of ol»j* eta thus nninntcd are not unfrequcntly mention* d nnd depicted in the Ho r i 
of Ttnowmg that which is in Hades. Their IilmuIs emerge from tho malciiul bodies to which ( i • ' 
belong whilo the Sun-god is passing by, to dinw in when he has disappeared, and their boh. 
roftbfcoib, or eat th<u» (el. p. HU, noto 4), according to tho energotio «*pu nciou of tho Kajp*" 
text (Maspero, Etudes de Mytholofjie et d'Archfologie Egypt tennis, voI.it pp. 101, 10o, J< ‘ 
124, etc.). 

* See the amulet called Tat or JJidu, as represented on p. 130 (cf. p. 81, note 3), 
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Truth squats upon one of the scales; Thot, ibis-headed, places the heart 
on the other, and always merciful, bears upon the side of Truth that judgment 
may be favourably inclined. He affirms that the heart is light of offence, 
inscribes the result of the proceeding upon a wooden tablet, and pronounces 
the verdict aloud. “ Thus saith Thot, lord of divine discourse, .scribe of the 
Great Ennead, to his father Osiris, lord of eternity, * Behold the deceased 
m this llall of tho Double Truth, his heart hath been weighed in the balance 
in the prescnco of the great genii, the lords of Hades, and been found 
Irue. No trace of earthly impurity hath been found in his heart. Now that 
lie loaveth the tribunal true of voice, his heart is restored to him, as well 
un his eyes and tho material cover of his heart, to be put back in their places 
gttch in its own time, his soul in heaven, his heart in the other world, as is the 
custom of the 1 Followers of IIorus.’ Henceforth let his body lie in the hands 
of Annbis, who presidoth over the tombs; let him receive offerings at the 
cemetery in the presence of Onnophris ; let him be as one of those favourites 
who follow thee ; lot his soul abide where it will in the necropolis of his city, 
he wluvse voice is true before the Great Ennead. 1 11 1 

In this “Negative Confession,” which the worshippers of Osiris taught to 
(heir dead, all is not equally admirable. The material interests of the temple 
wore too promiuent, and the crime of killing a sacred goose or stealing a loaf 
(nan the bread offerings was considered as abominable as calumny or murder. 
Hut although it contains tiaces of priestly cupidity, yet how mauy of its pre- 
npts are untarnished in their purity by any selfish ulterior motive! In it is 
all our morality in germ, and with refinements of delicacy often lacking among 
| 'copies ot later and more advanced civilizations. Tho god does not coniine his 
favour to the prosperous and the powerful of this world; he bestows it also 
npou the poor. His will is that they be fed and clothed, and exempted from 
tasks be) owl their strength; that they bo not oppressed, and that unnecessary 
tears be spared them. If this does not amount to the love of our neighbour 
as our religions pren r *h it, at least it represents the careful solicitude due from 
a good lord to his vassals. Ilis pity extends to slaves ; not only does he com- 
mand that no one should ill-treat them himself, but he forbids that their 
masters should be led to ill-treat them. This profi t^ion of faith, one oi the 
noblest bequeathed us by the old world, is of very undent origin. It may 
be read in scattered fragments upon the monuments of tho iirst dynasties, 
and the way in which its ideas are treated by the compilers of these iusorip- 
*' ons proves that it was not then regarded as new, but as a text so old and 


Mastsro, Catalogue du Mu$6: Egyptien de Maiseille % p. 38 
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so well known that its formulas were current in all months, and had their 
prescribed places in epitaphs . 1 2 * 4 Was it composed in Mendes, the god’s own 
home, or in Heliopolis, when the theologians of that city appropriated the 
god of Mendes and incorporated him in their Ennead ? In conception it cer- 
tainly belongs to the Osirian priesthood, but it can only have been diffused 
over the whole of Egypt after tho general adoption of the Jleliopolitan Ennead 

throughout the cities. 

As soon as he was 
judged, tho dead man 
entered into tho posses- 
sion of his rights us a 
pure soul. On high Ik* 
received from the Uni 
versal Lord all that 
kings and princes hero 
below bestowed upon their followers— -rations of food , 8 and a house, 
gardens, and fields to be held subject to the usual conditions of tenure 
in Egypt, i.c. taxation, military service, and the corvee . 1 If the island 
was attacked by the partisans of Sit, the Osirian doubles hastened in a 
body to repulse them, and fought bravely in its defence. Of tho lvveuu^ 
sent to him by his kindred on cortaiu days and by means of sacrifices, i acli 
gave tithes to the heavenly storehouses. Yet this was but the least part of 
the burdens laid upon him by the laws of the country, which did no! Miller 
him to become enervated by idleness, but obliged him to labour as in the da)* 
when he still dwelt in Egypt . 5 6 * He looked after the maintenance of oui.iL 



THE JiAXEs TILLING T11K MlOl’ND AND HEAVING IV THE FIELD''’ 
OF ialC. = 


1 For instance, one of the formulas found in Memphite tombs states that the deceased hml bi< u 
the friend ot his father, the beloved of his mother, sweet to those who lived with him, gi acinus to hi* 
brethren, loved of liis riants, and that ho had never sought wrongful quarrel with any nun 
briefly, that he sp< ko and did that winch is right here below (L kvsii s, fhnfcm , ii. 45 r, d\ c f. Plm j i 
Elude 8iir lo rJutj * ( re 1 & du Tliiutl funtfiahi 1 , pp. 11, 12; M AM’tuo, Nutts sur differ' ids p ud 
<Ip Grammaire * t </’ llidoin , § 2i» m tho Mtfl ayes d'Ar< htulogie Lgyptienne et Assyiitnn'. vol. n 
pp. 215, 21G) 

2 Drawn by FanchcMiudiii, Horn a vignette in the iuiicr.tiy papyrus of Ncbhopit m Twin 
(Lanzone, Diziumirii di MitnlwjU Egizia. pi. v.). 

* The ioimula of the j r imid times is : “ Thy thousand of oxi u, thy thousand of geese, of m M 
and boiled joints from tho I. r of tho gods, of bread, and plenty of tho good things piesenti d n 
the hall of Osiiis” (Papi 11 ., i. 1518, ii the Rtcuvil dc Traoaux . vol. xlv p. 150). 

4 On tho assimilation of the condition of tho dead enrolled in th seivico of a god and «*i 

tho vassals of a Pharaoh, cf. Masveiio, fitudis dt Mythology ft tV AuU >btyit ttjyp(it‘nn<*> vol. u 
pp. 41- 1C. 

6 Look of the Dead, chap. ox. (Navilli/s edition, vol. i. pis. exxi. cxxiii.). Tho vignettu t" lh‘ s 

chapter shows us tho iloud attending to their various occupations in the urehipelugo of laid. Th i 
aro numerous variants of tho samo, of which the most curious aro perhaps tlioso of tho iuiumi.v 

papyrus of Nebhopit in Turin, published by Lamzohk, Lizionario di Milofogia , pi. v., uud l alll - y 
reproduced on this page and on p. Jill. 
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•and dykes, he tilled the ground, he sowed, he reaped, ho garnered the grain 
for his lord and for himself. Yet to those upon whom tlioy were incumbent, 
these posthumous obligations, tho sequel and continuation of feudal service, 
«it length seemed too heavy, and theologians exercised their 
ingenuity to find means of lightening the burden. They 
authorised the manes to look to their servants for the dis- 
charge ot all manual labour which they ought to have per- 
formed themselves. Rarely did a dead man, no matter how 
poor, arrive unaccompanied at the eternal cities; ho brought jr 
with him a following proportionate to his rank and for- 
tune upon earth. At first they were real doubles, those of 
>l?t\cs or vassals killed at the tomb, and who had departed ^.5 ^ ~ 
along with the double of the master to serve him beyond the 
jrr.iu* as they had served him here. 1 A number of statues and 
images, magically endued with activity and intelligence, was 
afterwards substituted for this retinue of victims. Originally 
ot m) large a size that only tho ri *h or noble could afford 
them, 2 they were reduced little by little to the height of 
a lew inches. Sonic were carved out of alabaster, granite, 
dii "ite, line limestone, or moulded out of fine clay and 
delicately modelled; others had scarcely any human re- 
M'l.ili'.mce. 4 They were endowed with life by means of a formula recited 
over them at. the time of their manufacture, and afterwards traced upon 
their legs. All were possessed of the same faculties. When the god who 
called the Osirians to the corvee pronounced the name of the dead man 
to whom the figures belonged, they arose and answered for him; lienee their 
tlcftignntion of “ Respondents M — LtiMiti? Equipped for agricultural labour, 
each guspiug a hoc and carrying a seed-bag on liis shoulder, they set out to 



CAnHIHTJ . 3 


1 On On* occasional persistence of hitumu sacrifice, real or siiuulited, esen into tho times of the 
Mt'oiul Thilmii Empire, see altsphi ,<»,/.# Cuiubctiu df Morduuhikhop^hotif. n tin* Vt mnntfhl i .W.'nhVi 
fnmnnsi du Cairt, vol. e. p. 152, el m «p C’f. p. 10 s ’, n jte J. Against thin ojnniou ef. Krvoi i . i?#w h 
<»/ tin 1 Print, o 112, note 7. 

* Such sue the women grinding corn, tho bn .id-kneadcrs and tho 0**11 mrs som* timo^ found m 
the ui i »• • l.viiomtt) tombs of the Aneii nt Empire (Ma^i'jsko. tinbl d, l 't'ntr an w«*c r J** H iday, 
IT •» 21\ 219, 220). [’crimp.- "veil the •>/uh(.<t n/ the donhlt {Ka-dntut '.should bo mi hide 1 m 
thi i » it< p»rv. 

4 lfttuohor-ltmlm from a ^amud lime-, tone ntutudtc fioiu tho b»wl> of nt 

™n ‘bimsy twin the tad «if the XX'* djiuudv. 

, 0i| niu .in d signiiication of the Uadi I 'Hi, or /ej 7 AiMdrnKha\ol «en several time- p *int« d "U 

. Vn | LUi ' [Uni ih du Vititcur au mnttl tlvulaq, pp. l.U-l&l, and Utmlt* ib Muthuhnjn it J’ It , **- 
voi. i. pp. :r>5, 

tievt * * * ^ oriuu t a which wa» to endow the SrgjMideatg with life, aud onhr thi ir t tsk mi * h 
hu a 8 i*lh chapter of tho Soak of the Dead iXavili.u’s edition, \ol. i pi. uiO it 
ky ClIABAB, Obtervation* sur It C It a pit re VJ du Ititml fuin’rairr ijntmi. >( y • p* 
k «« ttr JUHfihire du tnuefr de Lantjrrt (an extract from the Me. not ret dt la Sarnie hidorijm tt 
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work in their appointed places, contributing the required number of days of 
forced labour. Up to a certain point they thus compensated for those in- 



equalities of condition which 
death itself did not efface 
among the vassals of Osiris; 
for the figures were sold so 
cheaply that even the poorest 
could always afford some foi 
themselves, or bestow a few 
upon their relations; and m 
the Islands of the West, 
fellah, artisan, and slave web 
indebted to the ifaMiti toi 
release from their old routine 
of labour and unending toil 
While the little peasants ot 
stone or glazed ware dufitidK 
toiled and tilled and sownl 


aiiE ue\i) man am> ms win piaum, at DRviuiTb I* their nusteis wen i mown * 

111® TAULIOV 1 •' * 

all the delights ot the 1 -j:\ j 
tian paiadise in peifect idleness. The\ sat at ease by the watti side, in 



1111 I \I MW bAII T IN HIS DVB® ALONG THE CANALS OF 1HB riEI l»b OF IAbft* 


haling the fre&i* noith bteeze, under the shadow of trees which weie alw 
green. Tliey fish* 1 with lines among the lotus-plants; they erabailvtd 


atche dogique de Jangiee, 1863;, ami more c^pct wll) bv V Low i, ]*s btutuet'te furnfratres du im 
de Boulaq , in the Recutil de Truuiux , vol. iv pp, 80 117, vol. v. pp. 70-76. 

1 Drawn by Fauclier-Gudm, from a vignette in No I Papyrus, Dublin (Na\iilf, Dae Mjm iU 
Todtenbuch , vol. l pi. xxvii. Da). Tho name of draughts is not altogether accurate; ad* rl > 
tlon of the game may bo found in Faikm.ii, Games Ancient and Oriental and how to V^ l H ,,u 
pp. 9-101 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from tho Papyrus of NobhopSt, in Turin (Lanzonk, Dtiwwt t dt 
Mitologia Egitia , pi v.). This drawing is from part of the same scene &s«the illustrate 1 1 * 

p. 102 , 




n u oi a iimi mi uni u\ iis iu iru>o > 4 

unhd in defendant 1 ** with the Osiiian m\th, 1m came an (Kins a& dnl that 
t>l uj\ oidiiiiiiy poibon. Some earned tin assimilation bo tar as to absoib 
tin i»l <>i Meudos, oi to 1m* ubsoibid m him. At Memphis Uriah - 
Soknis became Phtah-Suk u-Osius, and at Tlnms Khontamentif became 
(bnn Khontamentit ] The* siui-"od lent himself to this piocts> with corn- 
l»aiaiiU* <*aso because his lito is more like a mans IP* , and In nee also more 
hki tint o! Obi vis, which u the counterpait of a man’s lite Horn m the 

1 ouiiu intii' » xoruts * 1 , S mu imp, iibhiu^. Milliner, nro all jut tun »l m I Ul in t »nib- I Ik pune of 
‘^ r 11 1 1» iMin utionul iu tli t t tlo of ilnip \\n of the ZW» vj the Ihal (NtuiiiN edition, \ol i 
? l u 11 1 -)» nud tin wonun’s pan 1 it pi is upnbintul m the tomlu f ltiklnmnO 11 LV "» Z* Tombean 
* buna, in the JMir loirat de la Milton <iu Cam, \o\ \ pi \\\ ) Unit tin dt id \uie nupposed 
1,1 11 1 1 UK a is pioud from the hut th.it broki u ostrAci lieinnp Ion.; fri ( 'unnt* ot litinry viorks 
“ u * n 1 in tombh , they >uic hroki n to kill tlu m und to m u 1 m tin lr d >ublis to the dt ad man m 
011 > ‘ l " (Mabi'lko, Lie Vnmuiei l y * da Mnuoitt* t Ui Sin ihit, pp 1, m 

lb n\ i by Faucher-Guthn, lrom a photopniph 1>\ 1 mil llrupscli-lhi. 1 lit irigunl " w iound 
11 u ' im ol M do Morgan’s excavations at Mcir, and is now at (iizili llio dt id mm is sittiup 
* 11 l u, m lapped in las cloak. Ah tar ab I know, tins in the onl> bolt which his pitbiivcd ite 
V'i I j r ln ^ dates £ om xi tU or xil*“ dynasty 

* titudet de Mythologv el d'Archtulotjie J f/fjptu nut * , >ol. u pp dl-Jl 
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morning, lie ages as the day declines, and gently passos away at evening. 
From the time of his entering the sky to that of his leaving it, ho reigns 
above as he reigned here below in the beginning; but when he has lolt 
tho sky and sinks into II.ide«, ho becomes as one of the dead, and h, as 
they are, subjected to Osiriun embalmment. Tho same dangers that menace 

their human souls threaten his soul 
also ; and when he lias vanquished 
them, not in his own strength, but 
by tin* [lower of amulets and magical 
formulas, he enters into the fields 
of Ialfi, and ought to dwell Ihcue 
for ever under the rule of Onno- 
pluis. lie did nothing of th<» 
kind, however, for dady the sui» 
was to be seen reappearing m 
the east twelve hours aftei it had 
sunk into the darkness of tin 1 west Was it a new uib each time, m 

did the same sun shine e\erj day? In either ease the n suit was pn 
cicely the panic; the god eune forth Irom death and le-eiitored into lit*. 
Having identified the course of tin* snn-uod with that of man, and ltd mill 
Osiiis for a first day and a first night, it was hard not to push the 
matter further, and identify them for all succeeding days and nights, 
afliiming that man and O^ii is might, if they so wished, bo born again 
in the morning, as lta was, and together with him. 2 If tho Egyptian* hid 
found the prospect of quitting the darkness of the tomb for the biialil 
meadows of laid a sensible alleviation of their lot, with what joy must they 
have been filled by the conception which allowed them to substitute the whole 
realm of the sun lor a Jittle archipelago in an out-of-the-way corner of tlu 
universe. Tb ir first eoi sidoiation was to obtain entranco into the divine bark, 
and this was the object of all the various practices and prayers, whose tot 
together witn lint which already contained the Osiiian formula**, ensuied 
the unfailing protection of lta to their possessor/* The soul desirous ot 
making use ot them » nt straight from his tomb to the very spot wlieie 
the god left eaith to descend into Hades. This w is somewhere in tin 

1 Drawn by F«iur*h< r- Gudin, from u \iguctt< m tlu Pap j run of JhcUj idu, in Piriu 

* Masplao, Riudtb tie Mythologu i tl tV A rditolwju fjifijjitiennes, vol. u. pp 21 27, 

* Tlio formulas enabling the *oul to enter the bolur hark form tho chiof part of chaps c » 

(Navilli/s edition, vol. i. pK cxiii., cmv,), exxxiv-exxxvi (Navilib’s edition, vol. i. i>h* 
cxlix.) of the Book of the Dr ad But m this work tho mingling of solar uud Osiriun conu ph lJ 
is already complete, and several chapti rs intended for other purposes contain %iuny iillirjiu'«* ’ r 
tlie cmbarLatiun of souls in tho boat of lla t 




THE DEAD IN THE BARK OF THE SUN . l‘)7 

immediate neighbourhood of Abydos, and was reached through a narrow gorgi* 
nr " cleft *' in the Libyan 
i ange, whose" mouth ” opened 
in front of the temple of 
( )biris Khontamentit, a little 
t< i the north-west of the city . 1 
The bonl was supposed to bo 
rallied thither by a small 
flotilla of boats, manned by 
fijures representing friends 
1,1 piiests, and laden with 
furniture, and statues. 

This flotilla was placed with- 
in tlie vault on the day of 
the funeral , 3 and was set in 
motion by moans of ineanta- rm m»mk iamv imu mi muimun 01 uil we»t* 

turn* neited over it during 

one of tbo first niglits of the year, at the annual feast of the dead . 1 The 
hud or inject which had previously terved us guide to the soul upon its journey 
n< w took the helm to show’ the* tleet tho right way , r * and under this command 
the boats left Abydos and m\ steriously parsed througli the "cleft” into that 
w. stern sea which is inaccessible to the living,® there to await the daily coming 
ot the d\ing sun-god. Aa soon as his bark appealed at the last bend of the 



* \*- to tlio Mouth nf tin Clift ** md the w iv in which **ouU ninud tin r< , set M\**ui»o, I hide* d* 
Mii’i 1 ,a tt (V A rrht-oh tjte Pyypto mu s \ol i. p. 14, itc* : uml Ptnb* Pijyptitnn*b % >ol i p 121. 

it -i 

lluii no ninny of tlir*»o l>otta in nm*. nml \« lal in the 1 ouwo (Suit* (\uh.( i-r K) 
01 tin lli ti litis whose origin is Known iht.ro .iro onl} 1h.it m the B« rim Mn*awni, winch i-* tr«m» 
'll h - (Ia^aiaiqia, Catalogue, pp 12(»-12!», njnihuul m Pm*"*! p’Winmn Hid n* t/c l Ait 
J t jh /), ami those m o * (ii/oli Must um, of which one wn*. found at s *aipi»iah (Ma^rr ui>, Quafrt 
!/»>« silt in tho Mrtnoii * de la Mitoion <1u Oim, \ol i p 2(K». with plitt ), ami the othi i 

lt M» u, math ot Siftt. The\ In 1 *.ij{ to the Xl tu and XIP" djn iMn •* 

Dim n hy Vauchcr-Hudin, iiom a very tan all photograph puMi-hrd ri tho (.'at tWin. nf the 
li Sili (Cntulaq dii Sumidm yen ion Mud* lurrfon d*r hid* d u uud Kund zusummiiijtbrarht 
,,u,(l Mi I'mhernu Dr Al ihdn on Minut* fi. r«d**g»i , 1875) 

IIim (umiilnaim tract cl upon the walla of an A\ IH ,,, -d\n.idy tonih, that of Xotirhotpil.it 
tin y have h» on \ uhlisliod hv i>i wiiiiin. Knit mini t'cht Tu^chn ha, pi \\\v. 11. 31-0*10*1 
1 1 h# tnur J'vypt'sctu n Kunojin, pi x\u. j»|». 3l-t.O) aiul hv Bi m phi, / » I audit a u ife AV/<//. t - 
P* M ,l * “ Ahfnwim do la Mwion du Ciiiit, \nl. v. p all*, ct *>t*<j , with pi it* 

11 “ii rwnt ugain like the glONshuppi r of Ahnl' S foi whom iooiu is mule in the bilk ot 
Bmh , i*nl why aceompanii tli the pul as l.u at. the legion i*l the chit*’ fMi plum In t rt)*io 

u '.pi. 105, 11. 23, 21; K. A. W.Biihst, \h/»j« oh **th, }>n,u'iptdhj of th Al M » 

1 111 tho Transactions of the Sociity of IhbUcal ArcknnU qy, \ol. mii p »’•- 7 , 1.hi in m 1 1‘ d 

fu > !''//«. alM> in «io Proceeding ot tho wmo Society, vol. vv. pp l.Sii. 137) Vic pilot *'t the 
pila' 1 ' ulk8 l8 #8° ntira hy a hawk-headed man, a Horne, perhaps a laninitoineo oi this bird 


‘ V^i-lbo ,'titudet tigyptienne*, vol. i. pp. 123-130. 
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celeBtial Nile, the eynocephali, who guarded the entrance into night, began to 
dance and gesticulate upon the banks as they intoned their accustomed hymn. 

The gods o i Abydos mingled their shouts of joy with the 
chant of the sacied baboons, the baik lingeied for a moment 
upon the iiontiers of day, and initiated souls seized the 
occasion to seeme then Recognition and their reception on 
boaid of it . 1 Once admitted, they took their share in the 
management of the boat, and in the battles with hostile 
deities, but they weie not .ill endowed with the courage or 
equipment needful to withstand the penis and tcrruib ot 
the vnvige. Van} stopped shoit by the way in one ol the. 
legions which it tiavusul, eithoi in the lealm of Khonta- 
luentit, oi in that of Sokms, 01 in those islands while tin 
good Osins welcomed them as though tiny had dul) aimed 
in the fori} -boat, 01 upon the wing ot 'lliot. Thoie the) 
dwelt m colonies undo! the Mi/eiainty oi local gods, ncli, 
and in need of nothing, lmt condemned to h\e in duknoss 
excepting for the one bnel hoiu in whhli the solu bitk 

parsed tin mgli then midst, 
inadiatiugihemwith b< un 
of light.- Tin few p« i 
sevead, feeling that tin \ 
had coinage to act omj u v 
the sun throughout, oid 
these were indemnified toi 
their sulTuings by the inosl 
Inilliant fatetvoi du uni'd 
of by Eg) ptian souls. I >01 n 
anew with the sun-god and 
appearing with him it tin 
gates of the ea&t, they weie assimilated to him, and shared his privilege ot 
growing old ana dying only to lie ci aselossly rejuvenated and to live again with 


1 

f 


■ 

turns 1$ 


JUI bOUL DLSU3ND «* IiiL SLll L« UliAL bIJAl C ON lib WAY 
10 JiFJOlN THE MUMMY * 


riiis description oi tin cmbirkitiou anil \oj ijf of tin snilisromp d irom indications i 
in one of flif virile Hi - of 'll ip xvi of tho Booh of itu JJmd (Namiii r> .ditiin, \ol i pi will 
combined with tlu l<\1 ol . immiili whirh btcimo common from tin tim a of Ino \V l uud Ml 
dvrustu‘»(M\SLiKo, ftnd g <h Mytholoqu it d'Ar* h&logie £\/y»tienn< s t >ol i nt fl-ls, md JU I 
Pgyptiennes, vo] i pp U2, 121) 14 

I Mm WO, ft uhs de Mylhologu it (VArtleutoijv Jqypf mines, vol ji pp 41, 13 
Drawn by I'auther-Oudm, Irom l)i \Lhia, Le Papyrus <L Nd-Qed, pi l (cf Chabas, Notice t 
Je 1 tre-cm-hrou, in tbo Mfamm du Conqrts des Onnitahstcn dc Pans, vol u. pp. 14-50, pi lvm , i 
NAYiLLr, J)as JFyyptisrhe TodUnhuch, vol i pi iv Pe). The fa <tno of tho soul coStompUtm n ' U 
fact of tho mummy » often repre sented m Theban copies of the Book of the Dead (Nayilll’s edit <• 
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ever-renewed splendour. They disembarked where they pleased, and returned 
at will into the world . 1 If now and then they felt a wish to revisit all that 
was left of their earthly bodies, the huraan-headed sparrow-hawk descended 
the shaft in full flight, alighted upon the funeral couch, and, with hands 
softly laid upon the spot where the heait had been wont to beat, gazed upwards 
*t the impassive mask of the mummy. This was but for a moment, ^ince 





J1U <5ULL UN TliL UX.L 01? HIE ILSfcllU U)U 11, WUU ITS UANUi* i«N HU lit 11.1 U1 

Tin Ml MMY * 

i (.thing ( ompel led these perfect souls to lie imprisoned within the tomb lib 
*\u doubles of earlier times, be<‘ iusc they feared the light. They “ went forth 
li\ and dwelt in those places whore they had liud ; they walked in 

tin u gardens hy their ponds of running water; they perched like so many 
lnhb on the branches of the trees which they had planted, 01 enjoNed the ftesh 
ui under the shade of their sycamores; they ate and dunk at pleasure : they 
ti \ idled by lull and dale; they embarked m the boat of Ra. and disem balked, 
'utli out weariness and without distaste foi the sunn peipituil lound . 4 Tins 

' 1 ]1 (1 tliap lxxxixS, it i- l t ter shown in the little nionunu lit ot tl.t smW li t upi^lneuliu 

tli( ill i<Ui lit n on thus pngji (Mam ako, (iuidt du Ymt* ur au Mum tu 1> ulaq* j p 1«>U, 1**1* lh21) 

1 Mvsuio Ltudttdc \IytfoliHjn t d'Archtulogie I tjvptunnt\ \ ii pp 

* 1) twn by Faue)iei-liii(lih, from a photograph by Lnnl Jlruesch-Ih y. n pioilm the nnmaturo 
•'irui* i -.us ot tho heubo JU (Malabo, l iuidi du Yiutenr, pp 131), 1*51, No lb.il) 

I lus is tho titb, Tuu-m-hui of he lirat bictum ol the //ml oj tin V ui i mJ *»t s*«uial chapters 
molli i utionH (Mam LUO, J tude* de Mythdhnjie it d'Arihtohtju t wptuHin s'ol l pp 33J «■«>,>) 
H 1 tuu translated going out from (bey, bang mantjid to day, qnnq forth li'i tla day Thi tun 
trw ‘ 1 1 ion, going fotth hy day, was feted by Rfimn. n ( Hu J qgjd^ih n Ih ut mahr n Mn m r 
P tlj nil demonstrated by Lmm.ni (i e Pci-m-bm, J tude *ur hi m tutuie thtz l > - / m* nt^ii 
t hai v t 1 /c/m tuji s J, qyptoloytqut s, 3ul senes, vol. u. pp -IS -11 • el 1 . 'ov Hu ur 

*' , \ /, <‘<hieandelnderEu t gkeit'Pp.S,31). . . 

tins picture of tho life ortho soul going forth hy day tsbonowtd from tho Impicm lorumli upon 
V* 1 * tho Xflll* to tho XX th dynasties, ot which tho beat known example is C oj m Hio 
A)U\rc C^iLiu/lr, JUoueil dUmcnpliom ineditet, >ol. il pp. cf. L V M Linoi, * o t*vn 
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conception, which was developed somewhat late, brought the Egyptians back 

* to the point from which they had started when first they began to speculate 
on the life to come. The soul, after having left the place of its incarnation 
to which in the beginning it clung, after having asceuded into heaven and there 
sought congenial asylum in vain, forsook all havens which it had found above, 
and unhesitatingly fell back upon earth, there to lead a peaceful, free, and happy 

* life in the full light of day, and with the whole valley of Egypt for a paiadiso. 

The connection, always increasingly intimate between Osiris and lta, 
gradually brought about a blending of the previously separate myths and 
beliefs concerning each. The iriends and enemies of the one became the friends 
and enemies of the other, and from a mixture of the original conceptions of 
the two deities, arose new personalities, in which contradictory elements wore 
blent together, often without true fusion. The celestial Iloruses one by one 
were identified with Hoius, son of Isis, and their attributes wore given to him, 
as his in the same way became theirs. Apopi and the monster* -the 
hippopotamus, the crocodile, the wild boar — who lay in wait for Ha as lie 
sailed the heavenly ocean, became oik* with Sit and his accomplices, hit 
still possessed his half of Egypt, and his primitive brotherly lelation to tin* 
celestial Ilorus remained unbroken, either on account of their sharing one 
temple, as at Nfibit, or because they were worshipped as one in two neigh- 
bouring nomes, as, for example, at Oxyrrhynehos and at HeraeleopolU Magna. 
The repulsion with which the slayer of Osiris was regarded did not **\uy- 
where dissociate these two cults: certain small districts persisted m this 
double worship down to the latest times of paganism. Tt was, alter ,dl, 
a mark of fidelity to the oldest traditions of tho race, but the bulk of tin* 
Egyptians, who had forgotten these, invented reasons taken from tin* histoiy 
of the divine dynasties ti explain the fact. Tho judgment of Tliot or o* 
Sibu had not put an end to the machinations of Sit: as soon as Ilorn- 
had left the nth, Sit resumed them, and pursued them, with vanine 
fortune, under tin* divine kings of the second Ennend . 1 Now, in tin y'*ar 
of Harmakhis, the 'I yphoniaus reopened tho campaign. Heaton at fiisf iuai 
Edfft, they reheated precipitately northwards, stopping to give battlo wherever 

Egyptian Stele, principally . , ‘In A I JlP h lhjmety, m tho Transactions of the Soeitfy of Jidda >1 
Archeology , vol. vin. pp UOti iiJli). 

1 The war of Hannaklua umi Nit it, chromeUd and depicted at lmgth on tho inner walls <*t tin 
eanctuary in the ti inplt of KdfCi The liiHcnptions and pictures relatin' 1 ' to it wire cupnd, 1 m n- 1 - 
luted, and published for the hr^t timo by E Nayillk, Tixtu relattf » an Myth* d’ Horn* ncutdli 
dans h temple d'Ldfu , pk xn.-\xxi , and pp. ](J-2. r j; jirugscli, soon attor, brought out in his liuiu a 
on Die Sage von dr r gtjlugellen Sonmnscfoibe nach altiigyptiaehcn Quillen (An* den XIV Handed* i 
Abhandlungen der it. Gib. der WmemchafUn zu, Gbttingen , 1870), ft Gorman trannlation ui tlnm 
with a commentary, several points of which lie lias connoted in various articles of Ins Dictionim a* 
(Mngraphiqne. The interpretation of tho text hero adopted was proposed by Ma&luo (£twk* d* 
Mythologie et d’ Archdulogie fiyyptiennea, vol ii. p. 321 , et seq.). % 
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their partisans predominated,— at Zatmit in the Theban nome, 1 at Kliait- 
nfitrit to the north-cast of Dondcrah, 2 and at Hibonii in the principality of 
the Ouzel lo. 3 Several bloody 
combats, which took place 
between Oxyrrhynchos and 
llcraclcopolis Magna, were 
the means of driving them 
filially out of the Nile 
Valley ; they rallied for tko 
last time in the eastern pro- 
duces of the Delta, were 
beaten at Zulu, 1 and giving 
up all hope of success on land, 
they embarked at the head 
<»i the Oulf of Suez, in order 
to return to the Nubian 
I Vsert, their habitual refuge 
in tinier of distress. The 
so i was the special element 
of T> plum, and upon it they 
Ih lic\ ed themselves secure. Horus, however, follow ed them, overtook them near 
•Slu^-hirit, 6 routed them, and on his return to Edfu, celebrated his vietoiy by 
a solemn festival, liv degrees, as lie made himself master of those localities 
winch owed allegiance to Sit, ho took energetic measures to establish in them 
the authority of Osiris and of the solar cycle. In all of them lie built, side 
1>) side with tho sanctuary of the Typhonian divinities, a temple to himself, in 
which lie was enthroned under the particular form lie was obliged to assume in 
order to vanquish his enemies. Metamorphosed into a hawk at the bit tie of 



THE SOCL GOIMJ *<>R TH INIO ITS GVIITH-N HY 


1 /.limit (lira n, Aigae, p. lOUti) appears to hurt 1 m«i» sitiuti at sn-m ilistinco 

tium Iti\ uliveh, on the spot wlirio tlio map pnbhdnil 1>\ flu Eir\j tivn tViiiini-#.i"ii maihs tin iuhis 
ot n modem village. There u uceropnha of emihidcroble i\tmt time, which fur.n*«lu s tho 
1 uuii d« iKrs with autiijmtu % iu.ui} of winch bel *ug to the fiiit Thehui tinpue 

* haul, or Khuiti nfitiil (Bwiiw'ix, Diet. G&pgrajJmjM, pp i 273\ appitirs t.» me to ho tiow 
ri'piisuimi hy Nutali, ouu of tlio dm>ious of the township ot iKmhiih. The name him it may 
lm\i hieii (Iroppul. or confu-od with tlio tnlmmiatr.it ivo temi milhtJ. which i? still appln d to i pait 
t'i iln \ ill Xahhnt hutuli ( Mv l’tito, htwh « <lv Mythotoqi* *t P trchui'tum Lgyptitnun. v»l u 
Y 


J It latutl (Brugslii, Dirt, (t&yraphiquc, pp. l‘J0, Wl, i2,»‘2) la now Mmioli (M.wi no, X. /. - <tw 
,om U i„ur t § It, in tho PrweeiUiHjs of the Dtblical Anh lohuftcal Si vufy % \ol. mu. pp. •»" h - 

4 / ilu, /..lift (lincGSOH, Diet. CYogruj ft./we. pp. 1*92 997) i* the StJle of i topical -Wi n "• i" . <- ,f 
1 «»f tho names of tho Delta on p. 75 of tins >u>ik. 

J t opied by Faucher-Gudm from tho survey-drauiugfi of the tomb of Amu hy lhiii*M«\ .minhor 
°ft f i Mi Hit ion franpaise in Egypt (ls91). Tlio iiiacription over tlio arlmui gne* the h st it the 
Vm ‘ Us ,,0 ‘ 8 i*the garden of Auui during his lifetime. 

^Laa*hiitt is tho Egyptian name of one of the toiww of Bcienioe which tho rtoleuucs hunt on 
tUu Ul ] (Brugscu, Diet Gtographiqw, pp. 79*2-794, 1335, IMG; and Aihchrijt ISSf, p 9G). 
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flibonu, we next see him springing on to the back of Sit under the guise of 
ii hippopotamus ; in his shrine at Hibonu he is represented as a hawk 
perching on the back of a gazelle, emblem of the nome whore the struggle 
took place . 1 Near to Zalu ho became incarnate as a human-headed lion, 
crowned with the triple (liadtnn, and lni\ ing feet armed with claws which cut 
like a knife; it was under the form, too, of a lion that he was worshipped 
in the temple at Zalu . 2 The correlation of Sit and the celestial Horns was 
not, therefore, for these Egyptians of more recent times a primitive religious 
fact ; it was the consequence, and so to speak the sanction, of the old hostility 
between the two gods. Horus had treated his enemy in the same fashion 
that a victorious Pharaoh treated the barbarians conquered by his arms : he 
had constructed a fortress to keep his foe in check, and his priests formed a sort 
of garrison as a precaution against the revolt of the rival priesthood and the 
followers of the rival deity . 3 In this inunner the battles of the gods were 
changed into human struggles, in which, more than once, Egypt was deluged 
with blood. The hatred of the followers of Osiris to those of Typhon was 
perpetuated with such implacability, that the nomes which had persisted in 
adhering to the worship of Sit, became odious to the rest of the population: 
the image of their master on the monuments was mutilated , 4 tin dr names were 
effaced from the geographical lists, they were assailed with iusulting epithets 
and to pursue and slay their sacred animals was reckoned a pious act. 
Thus originated those skirmishes which developed into actual civil wars, and 
were continued down tolioraan times . 5 The adherents of Typhon only became 

1 Namlle, 'lertes relatifi an Myth? d'Llorus rt rut ill in dan* It temph d'Etlfu, pi. xlv. 11 1 1—13 ; 
tf. Buuubuii, Die Sage cun dir gejJugdten SonwiHchribi, pp. 17, IS. 

8 Naytlll, Text' b n lutifb nu My do d* Horns r> rueillia duns le temple tVhd/u t pi. xvin. 11. 1-3; 
Bill LSi’ir, J)ic Sntjt ion dtr gejhgeltni bujnirnfichcibc, pp Lit- 30 

J TIm so foundations, tin* "'W.uelus of Horn * ” into Tjpliom.iu tornloi), arc what the tc\ts of 
KiHft (Nami.le, 7 e.i /» * tththj * nu Myth d iloru «, pi. xvn 1. ID, i U< q )enll “Masait.” Tim witrnor- 
pnc>>th of Horua, ummln / to an annrnt tradition, called thiin&clo s “MiiHJatnl ,l — l>lm Umiths 
(Masplko, Ijiuth 8 dt Religion it d'Anheohyh L’gyptiennr*, vol. l). p. 313, ct siq ). “ Miisnit ” at tost 
meant tlio pluce wl'<f* tli> Maid simtus aoihed, tlio forgt ; it then became the baud u iry ot their 
master at Kdiu, and l>y r\t( nbimi, lac sanctuary f the celestial llorus in all those towns of Egypt 
where that god nn i\ d • woisnip auulogoub to that of Kdlii. IJrugNcli lias shov.u that I hew 
“ j\ 1 aanit,” oi “divine foi'.i',,” ''‘re tour m number m Egypt (Dictionnaire Gfogiaphiyue, pi- 
29S-30D, 371-378, 1211, 

4 Seti I., in Lib tomb, c < * v whole upluced the huroglyph ^ r»f the god Sit, which lbimshu 
name, by that of Osiris £ ; it n » m oidir, us Chamj[iollion remarked, not to offend the god of tl »» 

dead by the sight of his mciny, and moro jui Ocularly 'perhaps tu avoid t! o contradiction of a hm * 
named Bit being styled Osiris, and of calling him “ the Oairis Soti.” Tho mutilation of the name i»l 
Sit upon the monuments does not nppeur to mo to be anterior to the Persian period ; at that time tin* 
masters of tho country b<ing strangers and of a different religion, tho ft udal divinities ceased t» 
aspire to tho political supremacy, and tho only common religion that Egypt possessed was that 1 1 
Osiris, (ho god of the dead. 

4 Cf. tho battlo that Juvonal describes in his fifteenth satire, between tho people of Dondcnih and 
those of tho town of Ombi, which latter is not tho Ombos situated between Assflan and Gebel Silsih J>. 
but Pa-nftbit, the Pam pan is of Homan geographers, tho present Negadch (DtiMicStor. GeaMh 
A'gyptens, pp. 123, 12(1). • 
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more confirmed in their veneration for the accursed god ; Christianity alone 
overcame their obstinate fidelity to him . 1 

1 The history of the world for Egypt was therefore only the history of the 
5 struggle between the adherents of Osiris and the followers of bit ; an inter- 
, minable warfare in which sometimes ono and sometimes the other of the rival 
, parties obtained a passing advantage, without ever gaining a decisive victory 
. till the end of time. The divine kings of the second and third Ennead devoted 
most of the years of their earthly reign to this end ; they were portrayed under 
tho form of the great warrior Pharaohs, who, from the eighteenth to tho twelfth 
century before our era, extended their rule from the plains of the Euphrates 
to the marshes of Ethiopia. A few peaceful sovereigns are met with here and 
there in this line of conquerors— a few sagas or legislators, of whom the most- 
famous was styled Thot, the doubly great, ruler of llermopolis and of the 
Hermopolitan Ennead. A legend of recent origin made him the prime 
minister of 1 Torus, son of Isis; 2 a still inoro ancient tradition would identity 
him with the second king of the second dynasty, the immediate successor 
of tin* divino lionises, and attributes to him a reign of .*’>220 years:* He 
brought to tho throne that inventive spirit and that creative power which 
had characterized him from tho time wheu lie was only a feudal deity. 
Astronomy, divination, magic, medicine, writing, drawing— in line', all the 
arts and sciences emanated from him as from their first source. 1 lie had 
taught mankind the methodical observation of th>‘ heavens and of the .•lutimes 
that took place in them, the slow revolutions of flic sun, tho rapid phases 
of the moon, the intersecting movements of the five planets, and tho shapes 
and limits of the constellations which each night were lit up in the* sky. Most 

1 This incident in the wars of Horu& and Rit iB drawn by Vaurher-Gudiu from a bui-reliet « t Hu 
temple of Edtfi (Naviile, Ttxlen relatif* au Mythe (VUoriiH, pi. xv). On tlio right, liar I! Adit i. 
standing up in tin* solar balk, pi< rcea wiMi bin Inure tho head of n emend lie, a parti Kin ot Sit, 
lying in tho water below; Tfirmakliifl, ht Hiding behind him, in present at Ole execution, lining 
this divine juir, lb the ynumr lloiitb, who killb a man, another partisan of Sit, whilo Ibis and U.u- 
Hiiditi hold his chan* • he ii od Ibirui, Ibis and Thot aro leading lour other captives bound and 
leady to be sacrificed » tore JI.irinuk , 'is. 

- This it. the p«u' lie jn.i\b m tin texts of Edffi published by N.iville, and wliieli is mnfiiuml b\ 

seveml passage b, 1. .*■ called ZaUi, the “count” uf Uorua (of. lii kojiann, Jiitrntjlyjdihtl 1 

Liiichrifttn , pi. lxwi. ll 715 71); uncording to another tradition, known to tho Greeks, he is tin* 
minister, or “count* of onus (ef. p. 171, and Dink iiun, Uistorisch* In* hi if ten, \o\. ii. pi xx.\), 
or, according to TJuto, of Th »■> (77//i dr it*, Hidot’s edition, \ul. l. p. 7:*J), accorling to ylfiluin 
(Vnria llikturin, xfl. 4 ; xiv. !U) o SibOstri 

* Iloyal Papyrn* uf Turin , in Lu-irs, Anticahl der vichtujdui Uifomd' , pi. iii. ool. ii. 11, k 
i hot* the king, mentioned on the cofiei of a quern of the XL 1 * 1 dynasty, now preserved in th* 
herliu Museum (No. 1175), in not, according to M. Ejimui (}Ji»tori*rhr, Nat hie in tho ZciMmjf. 
vol. xxx. pp. 4G, 47), the god r ihof, king of the divine dynusticB, but a priiie. of tho Theban "» 
ITeroclcopolitan dynasties (ef. I’iltbuimanx, llermts Tristw yistos, p. 20, Ew. Mkyeu, (Jeschiehtj d* ■> 
Allerihums , vol. i. p. 05). 

4 Tho testimony of Greek and Unman writers on this subject is found in Jaulonrki, Pantheon Mjyy- 
tioi'um , vol. iii. p. 159, ot t*pq. f and in I’iltschmakn, Hermes Trismeyistoa notch ACgyptischw, Grtcchisch* > 
vnd Orientnlischen Uthtrliefcrunyen , p. 28, et seq. Thot is tho Hermes Trisinugistos ofyio Greeks 
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of the latter either remained, or appeared to remain immovable, and seemed 

never to pass out of the regions accessible to the human eye. Those which 

l — ■■ I j were situate on the extreme 

j ;■ margin of the firmament ac- 

~ ^ fr-'i* campliglied movements there 

71 T ~ ^ KT ^ JS ’^£ u *J§ antilogous to those oi tlio 

— Z—jLZ p ianets - li\crv year ut fixed 

™ /C Lf ? times they wero seen to Milk 

A 1 & f S! i » £ ® jit one after imother below the 

^ lioiJzon, to disappear. and 

■ — . =X-><=> * |||| -A{vgs 

I rising again after an eclipse 

— f a O <=> n 1 

_J I: of greater or Jess d illation, to 


/LLf?S aKg.V» 5 

'oirrynsin'iS 


— ) ==iX-><=> **‘"-£{VSb 

l izzLZJ r ^ /<=> Ir-.n no ^^ rnnng again after an eclipse 

i 1 A o o=> ppn^ryT^ 0 _^ * ° 1 

_J I: ^ r( ‘ uiLir or (I illation, to 

- j-— 7 — 7 - r,,gllin i)1M ‘ nsil,,y t,R ‘ ir urigi,,! ' 1 

-j (Jig. ^ AV^tllf^ , '° sition ‘’- r -l’b<‘ constellations 

— were reckoned to bo thirty- 
s x in number, the thirty-six decani * to whom wore 
attributed mysterious powers, and of whom JSothis 

Y i Y-i " as ( 1 UP( * U — Sotliis transformed into the *tar of Isis, 

|F A Jpn when Orion (Sahu) became the star of O.sirib. 1 The 

j / \ ( \ \ nights are so clear and the atmosphere so transparent 

i t UA V| in Egypt, that the eye can readily penetiate the 

; ueptlw of space, and distinctly see points el light 

' U which would be invisible in our ioggy climate. The 

Egyptians did not therefore need special instillments 

IN »Vm \\™ 1 * ascertain the existence of a considerable number 

of stars which we could not >eo without tin* help of 
•mi telescopes; they could perceive with the naked e\e stars of tin* lift L 
magnitude, and note them upon their catalogues. * It entailed, it is tine, along 
tuning and uninterrupted practice to bring their sight up to its maximum 
Witness; but from .cry early times it was a function ot the piiestly colleges 

l* Hu* Decani” worn smote , ms, or groups of st.irw, and itlaied to the than ^ixi \ m thnt;- 
w '‘ ‘it* d*M'»disnl which the Ej^ptmn y'-nr wi» composed (Mwiio. II, d. Iroo/oc d,» p uph« ,1 t > 
i(h '«/ i».7 n -Tils ] 

1 I «i On m urn] Sothm, mo p| llfi-'JS of this Hinton ChuinjioUn v lir-l dn w .ittminii to On 
Co, , wen* .iflci wards dt sent* d l>\ UlSll s ( I inUttimq zur Chin, h ;o ,Iu J.’fm Jwiptn, 
l'|» tiSJD), l>ut with mi takes whirl* (j ulwm ^.Sar tin hurwop, iji,c tout* mint h* non in d* jl t on s 
>e 1 ,n 1 UAii\s f VifiuiHjis Jfyyptolo<joiuit' wroial pp L M .U and Ilir^-rh (/’/,», a ,* 

uhiiiiIiuhu n Jnjyptiitciinim, p. J31, i*t n*<|. ; **f. lhe .1 gupf* U»w , p «l **c»l ) Iu\e d 

ll * 1 J" 11 1 1 Irish documents. 

j lAU **> Eiiurlior-Uudiii, from a cop) hy Liinii n /fci itm ui. 227. .» 

1 * 1 , li'*,\our (Snr un vnlcndritr abtrimomiquc ti antiohtgojio In m c « Hubi* 1 1 J\t l lo), 
^ l . U l l“ ll ^ , l us of tho third ami louilh lua^uitudo ‘*arr the sinalh bt which r.ei l» m<u wiia ih» 
"* ** t helievc I urn riifUt in alliiminyf that hevcral of the tVllahm uid lhd iwin iituhul m 
v fcl 1 ' i* v. *!(.« ^ftilii|uitcd ” can seo stars which arc u amlly vlassi d w ilh tho&i ot tin nM h magnitude 
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to found and maintain schools of astronomy. The first observatories established 
on the banks of tho Nile seem to have belonged to the temples of the sun; 
the high priests of Ra— who, to judge from their title, were alone worthy to 
behold the sun face to face — were actively employed from tho earliest times 
in studying tho configuration and preparing maps of the heavens . 1 The 
priests of other gods were quick to follow their examples at the np nqiiy 
of tho historic period, there was not a single temple, from one end of tin* 
valley to the other, that did not possess its official astronomers, or, as the\ 
were called , " watchers of the night .” 3 In tho evening they went up on in 
the high terraces above the shrine, or on to the narrow platforms which termi- 
nated tho pylons, and fixing their eyes continuously on the celestial vault abovo 
them, followed the movements of tho constellations and carefully noted down 
the slightest phenomena which they observed. A portion of the chart of the 
heavens, as known to Theban Egypt between the eighteenth and twelfth 
centuries before our era, has survived to the present time ; parts of it wen* 
carved by the decorators on the ceilings of temples, and especially on royal 
tombs . 3 Tho deceased Pharaohs were identified with O&iris in a more intimate 
fashion than their subjects. They represented the god even in the most 
trivial details; on earth— where, after having played the part of tie- 
beneficent Onnophris of primitive ages, they underwent tho most eompieh 
and elaborate embalming, like Osiris of tho lower world; in Hades -where 
they embarked side by side with the Sun-Osiris to cross the night and to 

* T would recall tilt* fact that the high priests of K& fetvled themselves Oiru-umuu, “ tin* ;,u it f 
sight” the chief of those who sue tho Sun, those alone who behold him luro to fare One <*l tin m 
dutioribih hiinsi It on his .statue (Maspuho, Rapjwrtsur nne mission en ltalie , in tho Iltciu il de Tiumin 
vol. iii. p. 120, § xi. ; cf. Bituu&ru, Die JEgyptolugie, p. 320) : “the reader who Lnoics the j'uu' oj lit 
heaiens, the gr< at of bight in the mansion of the Prince of llcrinonthia ° (of. pp. 130, 100 of thii II.mim) 
Hermonthi-, tlio A huh of tho south, wub the exact counterpart of Heliopolis, the Aunu (On) el ti « 
north; it therefore possessed its mansion of the 'prince where Month, the meridional sun, h< 1 lit old 
resided during his sojourn upon earth. 

8 Uishi 2; this word ia also used for tho Boldiors on watch during tho day upon the walla oi » 
fortress (Maspi.uo, f c PapyrM de Berlin, No. 1, 11. 18, 19, in the Mdangts d r Arcliiblogie Egyidienm d 
Assyrunne, vol. in t * 72). Birch belie ved ho had discovered in tho British Mum urn (/«•». n'ption^ > - 
the Hhratir and >nnot.r (Jhaiac'ern, pi. xix., No. 5635, and p. 8) a catalogue of ohscnation- mad. «' 
Thebes by several as ion unera upon a constellation which answered to the llyadca or tho l J i( 1 1 i* - 
(Bikui, Varia, in tin Z< i tacit rift, 1868, pp. 11, 12); it was mucly a question in this text o' tin 
quantity of water supplied regularly to the astronomers of a Theban temple for their domestic puip"-* 

* Tho priucipal repros< of the map of the heavens which are .at present known to uj>, 

aro those of the Bameseum on *he loft hank of tho Nile at Thebes, whieli have 1 h*oii studied by th«" 
(Sur Vannde vague die Egyptians, 1831,118, ct Beq.), by Gh Tomlinson (On the Astronomical Odum • 1 
the Memnunium at Thebe*, in tho Transaction* of the U. Sac. of Literature, >ol. Iii. pi. ii. pp. 481-199), 
by Lepsius ( Einleitung zur Chronologic, pp. 20, 21), and lastly by Brugsch (Thesaurus Inscribin' ««• 
uEgyptiacarnrn, p. 87, et scq.) ; those of Dondcruh, which liavo been reproduced in tho Description d 
I* Egypt* (Ant., vol. iv. pis. 20, 21), and have had further light thrown on them by Brugsch (Tins > 
Jnscripttonum Mjyptiacanm, p. 1, et Beq.) ; those of the tomb of Seti I , which have bci n t dih d h\ 
Bclzoni (A Narrative of the Operation t, Suppl., iii.), by llosclliui (Monument* del Culto, pi. 69). *>> 
Lepsius ( Denkmaler , iii. 137), by Lefebure (Le Tombeau de S€ti l**, part iv. pi. xxxvi., in the Iemont^ 
de la Mission Eranyuise du Cairo, vol. ii.), und finally Btudied by Brugsch in his The*\\irus (p .61, tt s* q-> 
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be born again at daybreak; in heaven— where they shone with Orion-Salm 
under the guardianship of Sothis, and, year by year, led the procession of the 
stars. The maps of the firmament recalled to them, or if necessary taught 
them, this part of their duties: they there saw the planets and the decani 
ail past in their boats, and the constellations follow one another in con- 
tinuous succession. The lists annexed to the charts indicated the positions 
occupied each month by tho principal heavenly bodies — their risings their 
culminations, and their settings. 1 Unfortunately, the workmen employed to 
eu'ciito these pictures either did not understand much about the subject 
in hand, or did not trouble themselves to copy tho originals exactly : they 
omitted many passages, transposed others, and made endless mistakes, which 
make it impossible for us to transfer accurately to a modern map the infor- 
med mu possessed by tho ancients. 

In directing their eyes to the celestial sphere, Thot had at the same time 
mealed to men the art of measuring time, and the knowledge of the future. 
As lie was the moon-god par excellence , he watched with jealous care over 
the divine eye which had been entrusted to him by Ilorus, and the thirty 
(lavs during which he was engaged in conducting 2 it through all the phases 
(»t its nocturnal life, were reckoned as a month. Twelve of these months 
lornied the year, a year of throe hundred and sixty days, (luring which the 
c.uth witnessed the gradual beginning and ending of the circle of the seasons, 
flu Nile rose, spread over the field'*, sank again into its channel ; to the 
vicivutudos of the inundation succeeded tho work of cultivation; tile harv»>t 
lollnwcd the seedtime: these formed three distinct divisions of tho year, each 
oi nearly espial duration. Thot made of them the three seasons, — that ot the 
\utoi", Shall ; that of vegetation, Pirtot ; that of the harvest, Shomu — each com- 
prisin'* four months, numbered one to four; tho l>t, 2nd, 3rd, and 1th month', 
of Hunt ; tho 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th mouths of Piruit ; tho 1st, 2nd, 3rd. and ltli 
rnonJis of Shomu. Tho twelve months completed, a new year began, wince 
Wilt was heraldi d by the rising of Sothis in the early days of August.* '1 In* 


1 Uhs( tithUn, preserved in the tumln of Uauihcs IV. and ttuniis T\ . had attiiiti >n in^i 
to tin. ic hv l 'htuupulhofi ( Lrttie ■ fet if, * d'Rjyptu 2nd edit., pp. 231» 2U) and vu*i«. puhiehi'd **\ 
inm If. iii/i hi. nU de VLgi/pfr f l* fa Xuhu , pi. colxui. ins-ci*l\\ii., F vi, v»l n. pp .ilT-dtn). .m I 
Mil) (tp * nil) i»y T^psiu »{lh nltm iii. 2-7. 21!S iis). Thev Iiavo boon tdudu d hv 1! d< U 'iia* md lit *t 
Utnbt • s t /f qtnlfjuii diifiB iff* lute t/ui ptuttut te condor* <b$ dati* J /(/«(" M'l'/h- -«/ d s 
u " uf ' 1 ,iij tuns, pp. ;y> sd.and Sur w?i c* lendner adronomoju / 'ft a>tr»l yiipi troi,< tilt s t t L i \ 
•Inns tumbtaux de Wuu nn VI ttde lihamwi IX ); hy Lep8iUs(V inltt^mj :ur Chtowb it i> 11'* 
hu l ) l»\ < o uslrr (/>/> Tin bauisdu u Tap In *t until Wi< r SU ? nnnfijanjt ); h> 1 < p ».i» ~lh n *ni [<’ \l > > • 

//. d Observation* in Royal r lonih*oJ the Tictnliith Dyna*tij t m tlu* I rnn+adonisor th< J><' t 
1 1 t'oeuty, vol.iu.pp 100-121); h/ llru^wh {lluiMurus i/.v lirfi'nuiu l tiyptoumn i 1 1 
,Vu !"i), l«j Ilil linger (Die SUrnlafeln in den A'tjypt itehen KbnahyraU i n n#n Ribdn t f Vi'u ' • ‘ 

*7 b > Wuek (A'gyptische Shidten , IM. II. 1801). 

^ Oiu'i ‘1 tin* moat common lilies oi the moon-ami Thot is Jn- -«»/7, ** 111 wlim an* ■*. "h" I" ‘J-* 1 
u ‘ pui nd liyo of Ao JSuu " (13 nr Bhu.mvnv, HMoritchc Jmdmftf n, pi. In. . 

bl ,,r ^r auiftlio nature of tho bCOBOus, impel feet ly described l*y Chaiupolh >u in ln^ c ln 
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first month of the Egyptian year thus coincided with the eighth of ours. Thot 
became its patron, and gave it his name, rel( ‘gating each of tho others to a 
>pecial protecting divinity ; in this manner the third month of Shait fell to 
Ilathor, and was called after her ; the fourth of Piruit belonged to llanflit or 
Uamuit, the lady of harvests, and derived from her its appellation of Pharmuti . 1 
Official documents always designated the months by tho ordinal number 
attached to them in each season, but tho people gave them by proforma 
the names of their tutelary deities, and these names, transcribed into Greek, 
and then into Arabic, are still used by the Christian inhabitants of Egypt, 
side by side with the Mussulman appellations. One patron for each month 
was, however, not deemed sufficient: each month was subdivided into tluv. 
deoadts, over which presided as many decani, and the days themselves wen- 
assigned to genii appointed to protect them. A number of festivals wen- 
-et apart at irregular intervals during the course of the year: festivals 
tor the new year, festivals for the beginning of the seasons, months and 
decades festivals for the dead, for the .supremo gods, and for local divinities 
Every act of civil life was so closely allied to the religious life, that it conk 1 
not be performed without a sacrifice or a festival. A festival celebrated tin* 
cutting of the dykes, another the opening of tho canals, a third the reaping 
of the first sheaf, or tho carrying of the grain; a crop gathered or stor< <i 
without a festival to implore the blessing of tin* gods, would have been .m 
act of sacrilege and fraught with disaster. The first year of tlirce handled 
and sixty days, regulated by tho revolutions of the moon, did not long me i 
the* needs of tho Egyptian people; it did not correspond with the hmdli 
of the solar year, for it fell short of it by live and a quarter du\n, an*: flu- 
deficit, accumulating from twelvemonth to twelvemonth, caused such a seimus 
difleienco between the calendar reckoning and the natural seasons, that ji 
soon had to he corrected. They inteicalated, therefore, after tho twelfth mmitls 
of each year and before tho first day of tho ensuing year, five opagoiwnd 
days, which tnuy termed *he “ five days over and above the year .” 2 The logon I 
of Osiris i“k» ts that Thot created them in order to permit Nuit to * t\»- 

eur h * litjne* r mplaye* par h •> ancient 1 ijyptiem u la notation tin tulip*, have boon eormdJ. i j I o 
l»y J 5ni gsdi (AW. llns /.' sur la dirmtm dc Vannir chttb sun, i U a> Jyijptiens, pp. l’ U nl , ) 

l?or the populir name r> <»i tho n ontiis mid tin ir Coptie and Arable traiibcription-*, >*< «* Uie * 
Tltitaurua hwnplfonnni Jfyyptinmrum, p. ‘172, ot wq., and Du . / 'pjptnfoyi' , pp. iiall .»bl . 1,1 
Egyptian festivals .no i numciated and dew-nix d in thin latter work, p .*.2, < t uiq. 

1 bore appeal a to bo a tiiideney among Egyptologists now to dmibt tb j cxist< nee, mnli 11 
Alien nt Empire, of tin- live epngoim nul dajH, mid as a tact thoy tin nowbrr* tn In found « \| « ' 

locntioiiod; but wc know f1i.it the five gods «f the Oniiiiui eyob* wen- bon. during the , p.«L * ‘ 

daya (ef. p. 172 of this History), and tin tilliiMoiih to tho < )birian b guild which are met with u ' • 

1 yramid tevts, prove thut the days weie added long holme the tune when those in^eiiptio 1 ' 11 
eut. Ah tho wording of the* le\tH often comes down linm pjchibtonc times, it is m*» I ' 
tlmt the invention of tho cpagoinonal daja is anterior to tin firbt Tlnuito uud Mel^phitf djn.i « 
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birth to all her children. These days constituted, at tho end of the “ great 
war,” a 14 little month,” 1 which considerably lessened the difference between 
'ho solar and lunar computation, but did not entirely do away with it, and 
the six hours and a few minutes of which tho Egyptians had not taken 
.•mint gradually became tho source of Ircsh perplexities. They at length 
i mounted to a whole day, which needed to be added every four years to the 
ognlar three hundred and sixty days, a fact which was unfortunately over- 
looked. The difficulty, at first only slight, which this caused in public life, 
mcieased with time, and ended by disturbing the harmony between tho order 
, i the calendar and that of natural phenomena: at the end of a hundred and 
t w ( nty years, the legal year laid gained a whole month on the actual year, and 
the 1st of Thot anticipated tbe heliacal rising of Sot his by thirty days, instead 
ot coinciding with it as it ought. The astronomers of tho Gneco-Koinan 
pi i after a retiospective examination of all the past history of their country, 
<li‘Co\ered a very ingenious theory for obviating this unfortunate discrepancy. 2 
ll the omission of six hours annually entailed the loss of one day every 
tii.ii wars, the tinn* would come, alter three hundred and sixty-ti\e time-* 
tom yars, when the delicit would amount to an entire year, and when, 
m i« iiMMjuenee, fourteen hundred and sixty whole years would exactly 
wl tourteen hundred and sixty-one incomplete years. Tho agreement 
i it ilc two \iars, which had been disturbed by the force of circumstance*, 
i ••-established of its«*U after rather more than fourteen and a halt 
centime!*: tho opening of the civil year became identical with the beginning 
•it iiu agronomical year, and this again coincided with the heliacal rising- 
el Nun*, and therefore with the official date of the inundation. To the 
j i ans ot Pharaonic times, this simple and eminently practical method ua* 
unknown: by means of it hundreds ot generations, who suffered emlle** 
troubles irom the incurring difference between an uncertain and a tixed vai, 
might, have consoled themselves with the satisfaction of knowing that a 
"■mil conic vliou one of their descendants would, for once in his life, see 
Mi m.ps coincide with mathematical accuracy, and the seasons appear at 
tli u lU'imal times. The Egyptian year might be compared to a watch which 
definite number ol minutes daily. The owner dies not take the trouble 
huaVulite a cycle iu which 'lie total of minutes lout will luing the watch 
1u the correct time: ho bears with the irregularity as long as his afluii* 


‘ 'in 

hi ‘l 
n f I vj 


it 


'l ) 


ls the liAiui* htill jri\ui l*y tlit* t»» the live » imu il div.* (Shun, h t *t 

’l** ; Jha I.H II, Thtmui us Inscn jit lotnnn AJijyjitidCinuw, j*. it *-i»i ) 

I' bhown that tin* Sothic eyrh wa* <lm*nl .uni nilijilul to me in ant I -t 
m 'ln- tho Autonim'* iKlml, rtudun zur Umhttht? ih* Alt<u I 1 1' 
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Ido not suffer by it ; but when it causes him inconvenience, he alters the hands 
I to the right hour, and repeats this operation each time he finds it necessary, 

I without being guided by a fixed rule. In like manner the Egyptian year 
•fell into hopoless confusion with regard to the seasons, the discrepancy 
• continually increasing, until the difference became so great, that the king 
‘ or the priests had to adjust the two by a process similar to that employed 
' in the case of the watch. 1 

The days, moreover, had each their special virtues, which it was nccessan 
for man to know if he wished to profit by the advantages, or to escape tin- 
perils which they possessed for him. There was not ono among them that 
did not recall some incident of the divine wars, and had not witnessed u battle 
between the partisans of Sit and those of Osiris orlia; the victories or the 
disasters which they had chronicled had as it were stamped them with good 
or bad luck, and for that reason they remained for ever either auspicious or 
the reverse. It was on the 17th of Atliyr that Typhou had enticed his hrnthei 
to come to him, and had murdered him in tho middle of a banquet. 11 Kven 
year, on this day, the tragedy that had taken place in the earthly abode* ot 
the god seemed to be repeated afresh in the heights of heaven. .Tusf ,i* 
at tho moment of the death of Osiris, the powers of good weie at tli<*n 
weakest, and the sovereignty of evil everywhere prevailed, so the whnh id 
Nature, abandoned to the powers of darkness, btoamo inimical to man 
Whatever ho undertook on that day issued in failure. 51 If he went »mi 
to walk by the river-side, a crocodile would attack him, as the eroeodil* 
sent by Sit had attacked Osiris. 4 If he set out on a journey, it wic a l.iit 
farewell which he bade to his family and friends: death would im**t Inn* 
by the way. 5 To escape this fatality, he must shut himself up at home ® and 

1 The <]uehtions r'Utiutf to the divisions and defects of tlio Ktfypti.ui year luxe tfiuu n « l * 
considerable niimbrr >>t works, in which much neienee uml iiitfi-miity have been o\pi inlotl, «»*J» j t • 
purpow-. I ha\< limit* d myholf, in my lemarks on tho subjeel, to what sieinud to mo must pi » > ^ 

and in conformi./ with wh.it wo know of Kgyptittn belief. Tho Annul, u>i Papyrus IV. (pi x. II 1 ^ 

has preserved the eomphiint < f an Ktfxpti.tn uf tho lime of Mincphtih or of S«-ti \\. t will* nan. ^ 
the troubles h .Jfev d by the pe »ple owing to the defeet-j of the year (Ma.spfkc>. N t,* «•» pair I < i 
§ 1, in the Procmlinj* of the liiblical Arch,* olnff teal Suriefy, \ol. xiii, pp. UUd-ilOj. 

* The dote of luu i7th of Atliyr, given by the Greeks (/V hide et Outride, $ IS, edit l*' i m ' 

pp 21-22), is eonliriue 1 m vei.il Pharaonic texts, Mich a h tho Saltier PapyruilV pi viu H » 

a Tho Kith of Pu->] in, die day on which one of the followers of (Mrii joined Ininsill u K 1 
“ whatsoever then ma>(*4 do on tins day, miafoitnno will como this day " (Sulfur Pup. fl -i 
1 . 1 ). 

* The 22ud of I’.mphi, “do not bathe in any wahr on Ibis day : win v«-\ei sails on tin ‘ 
day, will he torn in j.ieivs by Ihe tongue of the divine erneodilo” {Sailer Pap IV ., pi. xi. 11. •• ‘ 

5 Tho 20th of Meehir, “think not to bet forth in n boat” (Sallirr Pap IV , pi wn I. u 
24th, “bet not out on this day to descend the riser ; whosoever approaelieH the river on thi" <1 1 ' 
his life ” (id., pi. xviii. 11. 1, 2;. 

* Tho 4th of Panphi, “go not forth from thy house in any direction on this day” (^ lil! '[ 

IV., pi. iv. 1. 2), neither on the 5th (id , pi. iv. 11. II, 1); the 5th of Takhons, “ whosoever iv 1 
from his house on this day will ho attacked and die from fevers” (id., pi. xxiii. l\s, 0). 
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•Miit in inaction until the hours of danger had passed and the sun of the 
'libuing day had put the evil one to flight. 1 It was to his interest to 
viiow these adverse influences; and who would have known them all, had 
u)t Thot pointed them out and marked them in his calendars? One of 
ne.se, long fragments of which have come down to us, indicated briefly 
ho character of each day, the gods who presided over it, the perils which 
hMOinpaniod their patronage, or the good fortune which might be expected 
m them. 2 The details of it are not always intelligible to us, as we arc still 
i/norant of many of the episodes in the life of Osiris. The Egyptians were 
,if‘|U.iintcd with tho matter from childhood, and were guided with suftioient 
■ v ictitude by these indications. The hours of the night were all inauspi- 

* toils, 3 those of the day were divided into three “seasons'* of four hours 
i arli, of which some were lucky, while others were invariably of ill omen. 4 
‘ I’m Itii of T\iu: good, good , (jootl. Whatsoever thou seeBt on this day will 
lx lortunate. Whosoever is born on this day, will die more advanced in tears 
lli, m any of his family; ho will attain to a greater age than his father. 
r*ii o i H of Tym: inimical, ininufal, inimical. This is the day on which 
riie goddess Sokliit, mistress of the double white Palace, burnt the chiefs 
i 1 m n they raided an insurrection, came forth, and manifested themseh es.' 

• i nngs of bread to Shu, Plituli, Thot: burn incense to ltd, and to the 
_< is who ai e lus followers, to Phtah, Thot, llu-Sii, on this day. Whatsoeter 
ii..' M*es1 on this day will be fortunate. Tin: Gth of Tyui: [food, good . good. 
\\ ImNoi \er thou .seost on this day will be fortunate. fun Till or Tyui* 

tr d, inimical, inimical. Do not join thyself to a woman iu the present* • 


t i U < 20th it Thot no wmh v\«o»to be dom\ no o\ui kilkd, uo ‘•limber icouud {Salim rapt 
/l j I j U * 2 . tt) On tho 22nd no hsh mi rht bo t ittn, uo oil lamp wa*> to In luhb d (/d , pi i 
Jl v i On 4 In L' >id “ put n » iiu’i 1 W* on tin lirt, u< r Kill In., c.itik, imr joaN, nor duck's; • at ot n • 
, h «»t tli it w lm h lui" li\i d” (nl. t pi l 1 0 ; |>1 ii. I. \) Un tliu 26th ‘’do nb-olirilj nothing 

i 1 iul i\ ’’ (td, pi. ii. 11. o, 7), imd llio sumMidviit tomid oil the 7th ot Pa >phu n/ , pi. iv 1. b , 

’ > 1 hp [til . pi. > 1. S), on t In* iintli (ill , i*l. M. 1. ll), on tlii 27lh (/ 1 . pi vi. 1. 10), and n o* tli.i i 
in tin run 1. 1 hr ot tho SilJn r L ih mlar. Chi the uOih ot Mi « lnr it i- ioihuhh u t '•petk 
J ' '"1 hpjjy ontJ 1 lf t i pk xv ni 11 s i. 

mSollur Paptjiua IY. m Hi llnti’di Mumuiiii, piibhshul in Stint Papyu, nl i pi ixliv - 
'1 \m Tla value was toco^mz hI bj Champi'llmn (*<alU)1 im, Ciinq min tit /ui/mm* h it/and, p. 121, 
11 h 1 ,and an auul)sts w s miuU «»t it b\ K do lk»u jo {Mtmmit * / <pnl pt'' flu • »«<■ i< s r ifit 

n> >9tn. Herne Arch o/oip«/iii*, 1st w uch, vol. ) , it ha* be» u uitm lv tiand ihd b> l h »bi^ {J e 

I d n nt*r des jours fattm it u tic I'annct ctjypth nm ). 

s s « nt nights wtio i.joro limuspw inu* than otlnrs, and furnished a pnti\t for spoml ul\ i 
On Hu li ot 'I hot *• not out nt m*;hl ” ( Sallit r Vap IY. pi ni. I itso on tl o loth ot KUu . 
' 1 :>) m nl tho 27th (f (2, pi mi. 1.6); on the oth ol Phameiiotli. ttu loinili lioui .t t l . 

II ^ 1 ' " »*» dainr« rous (id, pi xix. 1. 2). 

1 1 *- division of the day into thn * seasons- “ton,” et M / tuiU> t rjptn * * '• '**1 1 

‘j" -* SimiUc and bUUM't isjKci.illy had liarmtnl mlliitiicei, .ijui.M wl. ih it w i" ’ t " 

I" o b ‘ 11 ik’s ^uard {Salliir Pap. 7F,pl. ii. 1 1; pi. 1.5; pi \i. 0 l'l s' 11 -• 0 l 1 vu 
“ l , ‘ U. 6, 7; pi. iu, 1. 4; pi. x\m. 11. 2, 
j 1 * ,u Kyision to tho rcmltof nun against II i, and to ihi* nunc t Him 1 > Hio ' 1U1 1 ° 1 

' ,Utl tho coddebS Sokhit; of. tho ac»’ouut given on p. 165 **f this Ifiut^r) 
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of the Eye of Horus. Beware of letting the fire go out which is in thy house. 
The 8th of Tybi : good, good, good. Whatsoever thou seest with thine eye 
this (lay, the Ennead of the gods will grant to thee: the sick will recover 
Tm] Dm of Tybi : good , good, good. The gods cry out for joy at noon this day. 
Bring offerings of festal cakes and of fresh bread, which rejoice the heart of 
the gods and of the manes. The 10th of Tybi: inimical, inimical, inimical. 
Uo not sot tiro to weeds on this day: it is the day on which the god Sup-lion 
set lire to the land of Buto. 1 The 1 1th of Tyui : inimical, inimical, inimical 
Do not draw nigh to any flame on this day, for Ru, entered the flames to strike 
all his enemies, and whosoever draws nigh to them on this day, it shall not he 
well with him during his whole life. The 12tu of Tybi: inimical, ini inn >d, 
inimical. See that thou boholdest not a rat on this day, nor approachest au\ 
rat within thy house: it is tho day wherein Sokhit gave forth the decrees." 2 * 
Tn these cases a little watchfulness or exercise' of memory sufficed to pin 
a man on his guard against evil omens ; but in man) circumstances all tin* 
vigilance in the world would not protect him, and the fatality of the day 
would overtake him, without his being able to do ought to avert it. No man 
can at will place the day of his birth at a favourable time; he must ace< |>t 
it as it occurs, and yet it exercises a decisive influence on the manner of hi* 
death. According as he enters the world on the *lth, 3th, or fltli of Paopl 1, 
he either dies of inaish fever, of love, or of drunken ness. 51 Tin* child of t’o 
23rd perishes by the jaws of a crocodile: 4 * that of the 27th is bitten and dn*- 
by a serpent. 6 On the other hand, tho fortunate man whose birthday lil > 
on the 9th or the 29th lives to an extreme old age, and parses away poaivlull). 
respected by all. 6 

That , having pointed out the evil to men, gave to them at tin* smif 
timo the remedy. The magical arts of which he wus the repositoiy, nick 
him virtual nnist*r of the other gods. 7 He knew their mystic names, tlnn 
secret wcakm ses the hind of peril they most feared, tho ceremonies* whi *li 
subdued them to bis will, the prayers which they could not refuse to gr.c. 
under pain of misfortune or death. Ilis wisdom, transmitted to his woi 
shippers, assured iu them the same authority which he exercised upon tli* 1 "* 

1 The mould it in the <lmiu wurb I > which this passage alludes is as >ct unknown. 

2 SaUitr Papyt us IV., pi. xiii. 1. 3 ; pi. xtv. 1. 3 ; cl. Mam'lko, jiimh * Op/pO* mat. vol i. pp .’»«> • 

Ciiahas, Lc Calendritr dt * juuis fasten cl veJuHtc*, pp tjj i;i». The duTuu ol Sokhit wen* 1h<»'" i ' 
foith by the* goildet>& ut tin* end of the reiirn of Ilk lor tho destruction of men. 

1 Sail if r Fupyi w* IT, pi. iv. 1. :», pp. J (>* 

4 Id., pi. vi. J. (i; in tho story, this wus mu «f t he lu U a aunouncocl to tho “Predestined P»»i« 

a Id., pi. vii. 1. 1. 

* Id., pi iv. 1. 8 ; pi. vii. 11. 1, 5S. 

7 For the magic power of Tliot, the “correct voice” which he preset ibos, anil his books ol a i» 
tntion, see pp. 143, 11G of this History. \ 
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in heaven, on earth, or in the nether world. The magicians instructed in his 
chool had, like the god, control of the words and sounds which, emitted at the 
favourable moment with the “correct voice,” would evoke the most formidable 
<i ities from beyond the confines of the universe : they could bind and loose 
f will Osiris, Sit, Anubis, even Thot himself ; they could send the m forth, 
md lecall them, or constrain them to work and fight for them. The extent 
j their power exposod the magicians to terrible temptations; they weie often 
] (1 to use it to the detriment of others, to satisfy their spite, or to gratify 
tb* 11 grosser appetites. Many, moreover, made a gain of their knowledge, 
lilting it at the service of the ignorant who would pay for it When tin v 



1111, l.OI>s IK. II TIM, M>U 1111 >1 \l«I< JAN WHO ||\s INVOKED THEM. 1 

\\vu asked to plague or get rid ol an enemy, they lnid a hundred difteicnt 
i\n of suddenly surrounding him without his suspecting it: thev tor- 
muitid him with deceptive or tenifving di earns; 2 the) harassed him with 
ip, mt ions and lmstenous voices; they gave him as a prey to sicknesses, to 
vaiith ling spectres, who enteied into him and slowly consumed hum* Thev 
loiMiainul, oven at a distanc* . the wills of men; they caused women to be 
tin victims ofinfatuat ions, to forsake those they had loved, and to lo\o thon* 
th» \ had previously detested . 1 In order to compose an mcsistible charm, 
th« v nine*) lcquiml a litfh* blood from a person, a few lunl-puimrs mudo 
lnn.oi a scrap of linen which he had worn, and which, from contict with 
Ins skin, had become impregnated with h is personality. I’oitions ol tin** 
incorporated with the wax of a doll _ which thev modi lied, and 
iluilud to resemble then victim; thenceforward all the infliction* to which 
tlu* lim^o was subjected were experienced bv the oii»mul he was consumed 

I' w i !»j Fiuirlii l-tiiiifiP, from the Inning by Got i mn hi ii, lh Mttfunu V V / , y 1 in U 
^ «f tin mn mil Kooks tun'd n loiinul un s tor 'Min Minlm n il *Ir ini'* '» P (j 
11 1 u\it (M\sn i Mtfmoiu w/r qutlqnt* Vapyrn* tin Luuirt,\v 1** i-uii, uni j i* 11 » 

1 1 "/ nus of ],(y<hn mul tin* uu mt it ions m tiroi k which Ksompmv u 0 1 1 v VNs » ^ n * 1 n * 

1 I 1 s i«>l j p]q. 1-1 k ami Ptipifi i CL ut , \oI ii p 1 >j (t h i{ ) 

* " 1,1 t Iiq hicro^hpliio ti \t ("*11 \ .1 , I qt/pfmn Ltsinptuw^ J't miun ji mi '1 l '• ** 

r f u ' * Ihr limfc turn* bj Chains (M qutlqms tub- hntoqhyphi /ins ttlatil* n« > ' s 2»n N Ml 

uu* ^ ^ ylic/irt^oj/iiiiw de VAthfn i ton IYhiijiih, ls.*i«», p 44) " Uwluodiul n 1 1 n r Minm 
1 4 ‘ 1 1 that tho shade ot no mines haunt hint '* 

*' b Pupyus of Lcyihn, p \i\ 1 l, tt m q (m 1 miw. M numnih I v t f i - tJi ” 

Ml), Jl HlhWLhov^Ltt Ait* 1 qui'L^n* m tin /.'* j iu J nyi tolog pn ul » PP l( 1 1 
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with fever when his efligy was exposed to the fire, he was wounded when 
the figure was pierced by a knife. The Pharaohs themselves had no immunity 
from these spells. 1 These machinations were wont to be met by ethers of 
the same kind, and majjie, if invoked at tho right moment, was often able 
to annul the ills which magic had begun. It was not indeed all-powerful 
a J-ainst fate : the man born on the 27th of Paophi would die of a snake-bite, 
whatever charm lie might use to protect himself. But if tho day of his death 
were foreordained, at all events the year in which it would occur was 
uncertain, and it w r as easy for the magician to arrange that it should not 
take place prematurely. A formula recited opportunely, a sentence of prayer 
traced on a papyrus, a little statuetto worn about the person, tho smallest 
amulet blessed and consecrated, put to flight the serpents who were the 
instruments of fate. Those curious stela' on which wo sco Ilorus half naked, 
standing on two crocodiles .md brandishing in his fists creatures which bad 
reputed powers of fascination, were so many protecting talismans; set up at 
the entrance to a room or a house, they kept off tho animals represented 
and brought the evil fate to nought. Sooner or later destiny would doubt- 
less prevail, and the moment would come when the fated serpent, eluding 
all precautions, would succeed in carrying out the sentence of death. At all 
events the man would have lived, perhaps to the verge of old age, perhaps 
to tho jears of a hundred and ten, to which the wisest of the Egyptians Imped 
to attain, and which period no man born of mortal mother might exceed. 2 
If the arts of magic could thus suspend the law of destiny, how much more 
efiic.icious wens they when combating tin* influences of secondary deities, rlteeul 
eye, and tho spells of man ? Thot, who was tho patron of sortilege, pn sided 
also over exorcisms, and the criminal acts which some committed in bis name 
could have icparation made for them by others in his name. To lmiliemus 
genii, genii still Wronger were opposed; to harmful amulets, those which w<i« 
protective ; i destructive measures, vitalizing remedies ; and this was not ou*u 
the most t* >uble*ome pait of the magicians’ tusk. Nobody, in fact, aimnur 
those deli vc ied by their intervention escaped unhurt from tho trials to wha i« 
he had been bUujtctod. The possessing spirits when they quitted their \jetim 
generally left belli them traces of their occupation, in the brain, limb 
lungs, intestines— in fact, in the whole body. The illnesses to which ih" 

# 1 Sp(llsw<rcieniiiloyorla K . l |,i S t limits TIT. (fliujus |> Vn^jrn^ Mmjitjw Harris ]>]» 17<> i*' 
PkUkia. he PaptinthjudioMn tin Turin, pp. 12.1, 120, 101 ), and tin* i \ nidus m tb« minimi mi- 
brought dgniiMt tho magicians explicitly mentions the wax ligures and tho philtiris umd *■' f| * 
occabion. * 

2 See the curiouR memoir hy Goodwin in I'iimias V tinny* f’yjpiohujitjnf^ 2nd m-iip-, pp. - ‘ 
on f ho .ige of a hundred and ti n nnd its mention m 1’h.ii.ionie und Coptic dwuini ni*». 
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human race is prone, were not indeed all brought about by onchuntcis ' 
u-lentlessly persecuting their enemies, but they were all attributed to the 


presence of an invisible 
u*iug, whether spectre or 
J t »inon, who by some super- 
n il ural means had been made 
r i enter the patient, or who, 

) nbidden, had by malice or 
n( eessity taken up his abode 
w ithm him. 1 It was needful , 
alter expelling tlio intruder, 
to re-establish the health of 
tin* sufferer by means of fresh 
mm dies. Tho study ot 
simples and other mater m 
uudnv would furnish these; 
Tliol had revealed himself 
to man as the fiist magician, 
be became in like manner 
'*i thorn the fiist ph)sician 
an 1 the fit st surgeon. 3 

I!t») pt is naturally a veiy 
siinhiious country, and the 
r^Nptians boasted that the\ 
wue “the healthiest of all 
moil iK;” but they did not 
noglu'i any pi coalitions to 
maint tin their health. 
“Every month, for three 



hiiu- w\e d»^s,they purged 

I he syqiun by means ol emetics or clysters. 4 Tlie study of medicine with 
tlicin was di\ided between specialists; each physician attending to one kind 
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n thin conception of Fiennes* and dU itli, bio pp 111. 112 of ihn Ui"tni> 
ti stiiuuiiy ot cL^icul writers and of tho K^jptuu niiMiimitiit'* tn lint i*' j h^u i v\ and 
has buu coin cicd ttinl Drought up to date by Pium iiminn, i/ti u ht * *<)i U s . 1 


* t h «i , 07. 

' n I >\ KuicIk r4 Judin, fiom an Alt\undi wn btidc in tin l<i/« h Miim um pi \i n i ii 

* ", pi 10 and text, pp. It, 1 ). 0 V ruibon lor tin nppi u um ot *" uum <hi't u 
k and mothcruof tho wuno natuii, has Incn pun 1 ) M \ m It 1 ' d 1 

' /o L'iiypthnnct, \ol. li pp. 117-410; they wero all bnppitM.il t > p« tk.i.hu 
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| 1 ibciuato their uctiu before htriKing him. 

n . li 77; tho testimony of llciodoiiis m lc-ard to p. t*m »»d il'- •- “ 

1 iuj.diAl Papyii of J/c.u/ij/tF i l*** tIUs i h Ll a ‘1 '* 
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of illness only. Every place possessed several doctors ; some for diseases of 
tlio eyes, others for the head, or the teeth, or tho stomach, or for internal 
diseases.” 1 But the subdivision was not carried to the extent that Herodotus 
would make us believe. It was the custom to make a distinction only between 
the physician trained iu the priestly schools, and further instructed by daily 
practice and the study of books, — tho bone-sotter attached to tho worship of 
Soklnt who treated fractures by the intercession of the goddess, — and the 
fexoicisfc who professed to cure by the sole virtue of amulets and magic 
l phrases.* The professional doctor treated all kinds of maladies, but, as with 
us, there were specialists lor certain affections, who wero consulted in 
preference to general practitioners. If the number of these specialists was 
so considerable as to attract the attention of strangers, it was because the 
climatic character of the country necessitated it. Whore ophthalmia and 
affections of the intestines raged violently, we necessarily find many oculists * 
as well as doctors for internal maladies. The best instructed, however, km*\\ 
but little of anatomy. As with the Christian physicians of tho Middle AfK’s. 
religious scruples prevented the Egyptians from cutting open or dissecting, 
in the cause of pure science, the dead body which was identified with that 
of Osiris. The processes of embalming, which would have instructed them 
in anatomy, were not intrusted to doctors; the horror was so great with which 
any one was regarded who mutilated the human form, that the “ pura*cliiti'." 
on whom devolved the duty of making the necessary incisions in the dead, 
became the object of universal execration: as soon as ho had finished Ins 
task, the assistants assaulted him, throwing stones at him with such vi-denc 
that ho had to take to his heels to escape with his life. 4 The knowledge »»1 
what went on within the body was therefore but vague. Life seemed to h** a 
little air, a breath which was conveyed by the veins from member to memhei 
“The head contains twenty-two vessels, which draw the spirits into it and 
send them tk nee to all parts of the body. There are two vessels lor tin 
breasts, which communicate heat to the lower parts. There are two \c^!- 
for the thigla, two for the ne<k, r ’ two for tho arms, two for the back of tic 

1 IIlkojjuit s it. SI, jn<l tho commentary of Wiedemann on these two passage* (//#rw/ >/</<" »' ‘ 
IlucJi, p. JEL'.ft wq.,311, 

8 This (liNision into tlire« c.itegoi>s, indicated hy tho Elter* VapyntH, pi. xoix. 11 3, 3. 1m-* h 
ron finned hy a curious pa-sage in a UraxMi-Egyptiiin treatise on alchemy (Mamm i**>. AW m tni /m* • 
jour , § 13, in the I'nxunliuy* of tlir llihlical Archaoloijintl Swirly , Vol xiit. pp. 301-30:?). 

* Affections of the eyes occupy one-fourth of tho Ebrr* Pnpymn (Korn*, Das Kapil* l ulm 
Auijt nJeranlh iten % ill tho Ahh. dtr phil.-hitt. Clam d>r Koniyl. Sack*, dwell'' dir M7ie» u* f 
vol. xi. pp. 199-330*; of. J. Iluiwiinwm, /EyypUn i, Geschiehtlichv Studicn viw* Aiiyniarzl'*, , 
31-71). 

4 Diouoiirs Sic rr.rs, i. 91. 

5 These two vessels, not mentioned in the Efaem and the Berlin Papyri through tho limdvi H* 1 
of tho copyist, were restored to tho toxt of the general enumeration hy 11. 8cii^'ER. RtitiSg 1 
Erhlaritng den Papyrus Ebtrs (in the Ziitschrift , vol. xxx. pp, 33-37). 
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head, two for the forehead, two for tho oyes, two for tho eyelids, two lor 
the right ear by which enter tho breaths of life, and two for the left ear 
rthioh in like manner admit the breaths of death .” 1 * * The “breaths” 

, ntering by tho right ear, are “the good air*, the delicious air* of tho 
north;” the sea-breeze which tempers 
i ho burning of summer and renews tho 
strength of man, continually weakened 
|,y the heat and threatened with ex- 
halation. These vital spirits, entering 
tho veins and arteries by tho ear or 
mingled with the blood, which 
( irried them to all parts of the body ; 
tho\ sustained tho animal and were, 

M »to speak, tho cause of its movement. 

'Hi,, heart, tho perpetual mover — haiti 
-collected them and redistributed them 
tlmmghout tbo body: it was regarded 
as “ tho beginning of all the mem- 
lien. ” and whatever part of tho living 
\ m!) tho physician touched, “ whether 
the head, the nape of the neck, the 
heels, the breast, the arms, the logs, his hand lit upon the heait, ' and 
he hit it beating under his fingers.' Under the influence of the good 
in ,ith*., the vessels were influted and worked regularly; under that of till- 
ed, they became inflamed, wore obstructed, were hardened, or ga\e wa\, 
and the plixsieian had to remove tho obstruction, allay the intlamm.it ion, 
.ind ic-cs+ablish their vigour and elasticity. At the moment ot deatli, 
the vital spirits “withdrew with the soul; the blood,” deprned ot air, 
“i#<ciTne coagulated, the veins and arteries emptied themselves and the 
t*H ituio perished” for wnut ot breaths . 4 

r riu majority of the diseases from which the ancient hgiptians Milleied. 
.‘*ic those which still attack their successors ; ophthalmia, afleetions ot tho 
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r* I'n^nu, pi mk.I.Ip.1 U ; Th* 1 Rnh < Mnltrul /'«»;» mi*. 1 1 " * «*», pi wi 1. rt » : « 1 
l/i itHfjtH ] yi ptnlmjiqiu Ito si'iiot, pp. 611, 6t: Hkvgm.ii, lnnu.it *h Moniiuitnti > iM'' 1 

j /<* Uiux, vol. n. pp. lit, 113. , . I 

'» l*y rauclur-Uudin, fiom a sketch hj Namiti.hi the A'jyiii" 11 1 *' 4 11 l ’ ‘ 

1 he deceased cairns in Ills hand ft Mid inflated h) tin. wind, lulwli/ni- t »« ‘ 1,a h ? 
nuhtiils that lie may inhalt the bn.iths which will till n»* " hi- .utility a i ,,,n 

1 s J'a pyuis, pi. xeix. 11. 1-t. It 1ms lieen thought from t 1, ■* 1 1 

* unmet niton of tho circulation of tlie blood. 

Mtndir f \ x., Farthuy’s edition, pp. 7.\ 76. 
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stomach, 1 abdomen, and bladder, 2 intestinal worms, 3 varicose reins, ulcers 
in the leg, tho Nile pimple, 4 and finally the “ divine mortal malady/' the 
divinns morbus of the Latins, epilepsy. 5 Ana-inia, from which at least one- 
lburth of the present population suffers, 6 was not less prevalent than at present, 
if we may judge from the number of remedies which were used against 
lncmaturia, the principal cause of it. Tho fertility of the women entailed a 
number of infirmities or local affections which the doctors attempted to relieve, 
not always with success 7 The science of those days treated externals only, 
and occupied itself merely with symptoms easily determined by sight or touch ; 
it never suspected that troubles which showed themselves in two widely 
remote parts of the body might only bo different effects of the same illness, 
and they classed as distinct maladies those indications which we now know to 
bo tho .symptoms of one disease. 8 They were able, however, to determine fairly 
well the specific characteristics of ordinary affections, and sometimes described 
them m a precise and graphic fashion. “The abdomen is heavy, tho pit 
of tlie stomach painful, tho heart burns and palpitates violently. Tho 
clothing oppresses the sick man and lie can barely support it. Nocturnal 
tliirats. His heart is sick, as that of a man who has eaten of the sycamore 
gum. Thu flesh loses its sensitiveness as that of a man seized with illness. 
If he seek to satisfy a want of nature In* finds no relief, fciay to this, ‘There 
is an accumulation of humours in the abdomen, which makes the heart sick. 
1 will act/ v 2 This is the beginning of gastric fever so common in Egypt, 


* Designated by tho lumo 10 -abu. Ro-abu i& u1m> a general term, comprising, beside ^ tho .-tomsifli, 
all tlio internal parts of tho body in tho region of tho diuphragm ; cf. Mam'KKO m the 10 t ir aitnpu , 
lb7.>. \ol. i. p. 237 ; Li. him , Die tiUr die mtdicinisclu n henutnissc dcr altni JEyypta /; ritbhnuui 
Pupyti, pp. 22-21, 70, ot k*j.; Joalhui, Papyius Ebert, p. will. Tin* iceipia tor tho sIoulu h au 
conlined for iho moat p<ut to tin* hint Papyrus, pla. xxvvi. xliv. 

* Eben Papyius, pK li, x*i . xxiii., x\wi. t etc. 

4 Ebtrs Papyrus, \*l wi. 1. 15, pi. x\iii. 1. 1, <’f. Jauivj, Lie iilnr die mi'didnisrhcn Kauitui i»v 
du ultra Jlyypler hrtvKtt -idea Papyri, |>. HI ; Joa cum, Papjrus Ebus, pp. xvil., xvm. 

4 Midicul I'm u* of Jltrlin, pi. ni. 1. 5, pi. \i. 1. 0, pi. x. 1. 3, it buj. 

'■ lluioM li, lb* n* il dt Monviiuut* fjgyptiui d* k*iuex *ur les lit ux, vol. ii. p. 10‘J. 

' liiJLsiMri i., J Init.ehe unit Anatomische litubaohiunyui uUr die Knuddo ilen vat -Eytpl* n iu t!*i- 
A rclt io fir phys t n/oyist hi lit i IL u h d< , vul. xii i. p. 530 . 

7 W’itti regard to -he < licensed of women, of. Ebtr* Papyrus, pU xeiii., xcviii., etc. Peural •>!' tJi 
rtx'ipit. an* divutnl to tin elution of u piohkm which appears to have greatly exorcised tin jiiind ‘ 
the nuciints, viz. tin* d( t< lution of the box of a child before its birth ( Medical Papyru* ot Jut 1 • 
vcruo pl&. i,ii; cf. Chains Mehmjtt Eyypluluyiywa, lfet belies, pp. 0K-70; BulkM-h, Jlmod «<• 
Monuments, \ol. n. pp. ] Id, 117); analogous hnmulaurn in writcis of el v-ic.il imiiquity or ofimdii • 
times have hot u cited by Li.faol-IIknoup, Note on the Medical Papyrus *j Ji* rhti (m the u 

1S<3, pp. 123-12.)), by Kuman, Alyyplm uud Aiyypt twit* Libia im Alta turn, p ‘1 S U, mid by 1a ui > 
Jhe ubtr die mtdirinMai Kcnntnisse dir altm jEyyphr In nchtatdi n Papyri, pp. 133 HI. 

* 1 Libia particularly noticeable in the cliupti rs which tieatof diseases ot thoi)cs| cl. on 1 
subject tlio rein a i ot Misrxito in tlie Jtrvuc ciitiyue, J8H3, vol. ii. p. 305. 

* Medical PupyjHH of Jitrlin, pi. xiii, 11. 3-0; cf. Ciiauas, Mt itnnye* Eyyptoloyiyw «, 1st t- 

ji. 00; liuKibCJi, lltcui il ilc Monuments, vol. ii. pp. 112, 113. A whole series ot diagnoses, winded w " 
tuncli clourncbs, will bo iomid, iu tho licutho on din uses of tho stomach in tli^ Ebcis Poi 



DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIES. !>10 

and a modern physician could not better diagnose such a case ; the phraseology 
would be less flowery, but the analysis of the symptoms would not differ from 
that given us by the ancient practitioner. The medicaments recommended 
comprise nearly everything which can in some way or other be swallowed, 
whether in solid, mucilaginous, or liquid form . 1 Vegetable remedies are 
leckoned by the score, from the most modest herb to the largest tr<e, such 
as the sycamore, palm, acacia, and cedar, of which the sawdust and shaving** 
were supposed to possess both antisoptie and emollient properties. Among the 
mineral substances are to bo noted sea-salt, alum , 2 nitre, sulphate of copper, and 
a score of different kinds of stones — among the latter the <s memphite stone ” 
was distinguished for its virtues; if applied to parts of the body which were 
lacerated or unhealthy, it acted as an nmesthetic and facilitated the success 
of surgical operations. Flesh taken from the living subject, the heart, the 
liver, the gall, the blood — eithor dried or liquid — of animals the hair and 
horn of stags, were all customarily used in many eases when* the motive 
determining their preference above other materitr medico is unknown to n«. 
Many recipes puzzle us by their originality and by the barbaric character 
ot the ingredients recommended: “the milk of a woman who has given 
biith to a boy,” the dung of a lion, a tortoises brains, an old book boiled 
in oil . 8 The medicaments compounded of these incongruous substance were 
often veiy complicated. It was thought that the healing power was increased 
1 »\ multiplying the cuinlive elements: each ingredient acted upon a specific 
region of the body, and after absorption, separated itself from the rest to 
bung its influence to bear upon that region. The physician made um* 
of all the means which we employ to-day to introduce remedies into tin* 
human system, whether pills or potions, poultices or ointments, dr nights 01 
clysters. Not only did he give the prescriptions, but he made them up. thu* 


'hxwil'I 4. vh\. !. 1C; cf Mvwro in tlio Reruc critique liwO. rol i pp 'Jm J.17, .Tovinw 
VipyiH* / Ixr*. pp. 3'J-M 

* lln. parti 1 enumeration and iii< ntifieation of the ingredients which mt« r into 1 lu o iiupo* ti i 
I’pu'Iuu mi dic.iim nta h.m been made by I'dAiiA* (Mafonge* / jyptol • ht m u« pp 71-77 
md L'L lyptolnyie, veil. i. pp. h f, J87); by Bklg&ch (It* cued de Monuiw fit*. m>1 u p H*.») , l>\ 1 1 \ 

1,1 tl»* <i loimry which ho hap made to the Ebir n Btipj/nm, and moio nc< ntl\ 1»\ 1 1 mn« KX /» «hr fit 
m i'lCiiuvhm Knmtni* * ,frr altm J.gypter bertchtenden Dapyii, pj K5-12H. 11.* 170). 

Mum was cilhd tihem, /ib>n % in ancient K^yptian (Loin r, I* A tnn eii,ptnn d> VA ut . in tl 
/* at t i,i, Imraur, vol. \\. pp. 100 , 200 ); tor tlio consult wide qumtii\ polii « <1. ot llinu i 
n 1 '» r, d Wo in \ian\’s Oomi u u* ry, Htrodoh Zmitt* Dm h, pp 010, id I. 

a It* j\ I’ttpyru*' pi liwiii. 1. 22 Iwiv. 1. 1 : “To nlicvn a child who is eond ? pilnl - \n 
^ Mf,K Huil it in oil, ami apply half to the stomach, to provoke c\ueiiiUon " It mud n t In i i o 
im wntinpi being on papyrus, the old book in qiu at ion, onci htih 1, wmld him i •' 
ttiul»r ,, sto that of our Iin*cc(l»nicftl joullictP. U the pliywcian moinmendi 1 f ihiii ci o’ i 

1 "• 1 i economioHl renaons merely ; the Kgyptianp of tlio niuidlo cl i-m s would ila.ii*' ) n i i i* i 

1**' ' • >n a number of let tern, copy-lmoka, and other worthless waste pip*rs, ot win 'i tin w nld 
p 11,1 nd themselves in such a profitable manner 
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combining the art of the physician with that of the dispenser, llo prescribed 
the ingredients, pounded them either separately or together, he macerated 
them in the proper way, boiled them, reduced them by heating, and filtered 
them through linen. 1 Fat served him as the ordinary vehicle for ointments, 
and pure water for potions ; but ho did not despise other liquids, such as wine, 
boor (fermented or unfermented), vinegar, milk, olive oil, u ben” oil either 
crude or relined, 2 even the urine of men and animals : the whole, sweetened 
with honey, was taken hot, night and morning. 8 The use of more than one 
of Ihese remedies became world-wide; the Greeks borrowed them from the 
Egyptians; we have piously accepted them from the Greeks; and our 
contemporaries still swallow with resignation many of the abominable mix- 
tures invented on the banks of the Nile, long before the building of the 
Pyramids. 

It was Thot who had taught men arithmetic; Thot had revealed to them 
1 the mysteiies of geometry and mensuration; Thot had constructed instimnenls 
1 and promulgated the laws of music; Thot had instituted the art of drawing, 
' and had codified its unchanging rules. 4 He had been the inventor or patron 
of all that was useful or beautiful in the Nile valley, and the climax of In 
beneficence was reached by his invention of the principles of writing, without 
which humanity would have been liable to forget his teaching, and to Iom 
the advantage of his discoveries. 6 It has been sometimes questioned wlmthii 
writing, instead of lauing been a benefit to the Egyptians, did not Mthei 
injure them. An old legend relates that when the god unfolded his dis- 
covery to Kim' Tliamos, whose minister he was, tho monarch mimeihab 1\ 
i.iised an objection to it. Children and young people, who had hit Ii* ih> bn •» 
forced to apply themselves diligently to learn and retain whatever was ttiu.di* 
them, now that they possessed a moans of stoiing up knowledge without 
trouble, would cease to apply themselves, and would neglect to exercise tli* si 
memories. 0 Win flier Thnmns was right or not, the criticism cauio too l.ii> 

1 r Know of mo fit -( upturn «»t the uuihods .or making up plumnamiiirnl prep nation’*; hut 
i*l(u uni he ini in* d > t t niiniit(*uu‘'H and Part* with w Jiicli flu* Kapluns |K*rfoiined tlnseopi i u 
horn llie iceeipi* pit -u\ul, u.. ut KJiu, for the propitiation of the p«*ifmurs u-td hi t In t« m, \ 

I)i mu hi s, Jhr ihai a '0u*t dts Patuanunnnapt , vol. ii. pp. 13 '<2; Lokit, U K>j)*1ih p<' 
d < •> annui* 1 gyphuis, laK • r iom the Journal Asiatiqnr, , 8th bein'*, \ol. \. pp. 70-132. 

- U Jiti moiinva, which opli.s II u “lien" oil, h tho Bikti ot the Kgjptian h \ts (I ► i i 
Revlitrcln* stir plusiturs plantn tun aw » d* x Ancient Egypt im$, in tin It* caul di Trai'anr, \ol. 
pp. 103-100). 

3 CiMJJAs, Melangi s l gyptoJogiqni », 1st belies, pp. 00, 07, 78, 73; Li him., du iiudium . 1 
hi nnliukbe dir alien J \jyptir hern liti ndtn Papyri, pp l(jo 170. 

* For tin so various uttiihutioiiH to 'Hint, mp the p,uwigis fiom l^vptum niboripliuiis and li 
rl.i‘»ical authois, eolheted hy hm\nv, Jit i uu i T u sun gist o s, p. 13, et HPip, 33, c*t aeij. 

J f, 'oncoming TJiot us the inventor of wilting, cl. tho Kgyptian texts of I’haruonie and I'tulu > 
tiling nuoled hy Bin <«m if, R* tig ion unit Mythology dir Allen, Mjypter , p. 140. 

0 I'i Aiu, Vhn d) im, § lix., Dnm’b edition, vol. i. p 733. 
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"the ingenious ait of painting words and of speaking to the eyes” lud 
once for all been acquired by the Egyptians, and through them by the 
gicater part of mankind. It was a very complex sj&tem, m which were 
united most of the methods fitted for giving e\ptession to thought, nami ly 
those which were limited to the presentment of the id# t, and those ninth 
\ui< intended to suggest sounds. 1 * * 4 At the 
utset the use was confined to signs m- 
♦ nded to awaken the idea of th( object 
m the mind of the reader by the moie oi 
I m faithful picture of tho object ltsell, 
i example, they depicted the sun by a 
ntred disc ©, tho moon by a descent 
^ i lion by a lion m the act ot walking 
\ man by a small figuie m a squat- 
ting attitude ^ As by this method it 
w is possible to convey only a veiy re- 
lnl(d numbei of (litnely matt rialistic 
nupts, it became neco^ary to 1 uiu* rc- 
n i ♦ to vanous aitihces ui oidei to make 
ii I j in tin shoitcomings of the ldeogiarns 
j jul) so-iallcd. r Ihc pait was put foi 
t whole, the pupil $> in plate of the whole 
\ .«*»*, the In ad ot the ov * instead oi 
th i oinplt te o\ ^5 Tho Eg\ ptians suh- 
-» ilut d i nist* foi t fleet and eflect foi cause, 
tli m tiurmnt for tho w oik accomplished, min n nn i 

ml the disc ot the sun © signified the 1 1 VMNl 11 

liy; a smoking bia/iei J the hie . the hiush, inkpot, and palette ot the 
ube tleuoted writing or wntteii documents. The> conceiu.il tin* i It t oi 
mj h>\ borne objt ct w hioli pie^cntod an at tual oi Mippo-ed rt inhl m< t to 
thi notion to be con vevt d, thus, the foiepaits ot a lion _ f dc note 1 puontj, 
h m k y, command ; tho wasp s)mboli/id ioyalt\ mil i t ulpok ^ stood 
1 1 u dit db of flu UMuds They ventured fiiulh 1 1 ust onuni ion deans 
^ 1 11 t into when tiny diew the a\( "] foi a god, oi tin ostnih h ltlui f toi 

1 ' 1 1 luil formation ot tlu lmio^Upliu h\nton ml th i lor t th ni n 1 1 

"■ w c mpohul lmu, bun wr\ t»l lllullv miiUm l 1 ' 1* lis mum / i hi t 

1 I l/l it t plu mum parvu It* f tiflt- de V i i tt i V u i \ 1 > 11 • 1 

1 1 li t ol llio Ii niplt of Sti I it \U»1 in ill iwii b\ U li r fi 1 1 1 1 1 i [ li t 1 1 

4 im irking with liiB ictd j m W|tm tin licit 1 n ol ft 1 i Ir i 1 t i * 1 1 1 

* vi us ol tho ru^n ot L’h u ioh npou this i irlh m iu 1 1 n \ th tl i i u * 1 1 
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justice; the sign in those cases had only a conventional connection with the 
concept assigned to it. At times two or three of these symbols were associated 
in older to expioss conjointly an idea which would have been inadequate!) 
rendeied by one of them alone: n live-pointed star placed under an invcited 
crescent moon ^ denoted a month, a calf running before the sign for water 
>|E3 indicated thirst. All these artifices combined furnished, however, but 
a veiy incomplete means of seizing and transmitting thought. When the 
writer lmd wiitten out twenty or thirty of these signs and the ideas which they 
weie supposed to embody, he had before him only the skeleton of a sentence, 
from which the flesh and sinews lmd disappeared ; the tone and rhythm 
of the woids were wanting, as were also the indications of gender, number, 
poison, and inflection, which distinguish the diffeient parts of speech and 
determino the varying relations between them. Besides this, in older 1o 
undei stand for himself and to guess the meaning of tho author, the leader 
was obliged to tianslate the symbols which ho deciphered, by means of woids 
which lepresented in the spoken language tho pronunciation of each symbol 
Whenever he looked at them, thoy suggested to him both the idea and 
the word for tho idea, and consequently a sound or group of sound*; win 1 
each of them had thus acquired three or four invariable associations of sound 
he loigot their purely ideographic value and accustomed himself to eousidi 1 
them merely as notations of sound. 

The first experiment in phonetics was a species of rebus, where each «>l 
the signs, divorced from its original sense, served to represent several words 
similar m sound, but differing in meaning in the spoken language. 'I he sin 
group of articulations, Nivijir, Nojir , conveyed in Egyptian the com life id. i 
of a lute and the ah&liarl idea uf beauty; the sign j expressed at once tii 
lute and beauty. The beetle was called KhopirrU, and the verb “to be 11 u is 
pronounced Icliop'ru : the figure of the beetle jfljj consequently signified hoti 
the insect and the \eib, and by further combining with it other signs, tl 
articulation oi each corn sponding reliable was grien in detail. The sie\« ^ 

1 Uvui, the i'M • pii, pi y the mouth ra t rft , gave the formula Ihuit jt * 
which was ((pi!\aleut to the sound of Ihopint* the veib “to be:’* gi<»uj» 1 
together O^t, tlicj 1 noted in writing tho concept of “to bo” by means < 

J a triple rehus. In this system, each sj liable of a word could boropu^ic i 
l»v one of several signs, all sounding alike. One-half of these “syllabi 
stood for open, the other half for closed syllables, and the use of the h n 
soon brought about the toimation of a true alphabet. Tho final vow * 1 
them became detached, and left only the remaining consonant— foi exan r 
r in rft, h iu ha, n in ni, b in lift— so that «=» rft, f[] ha, ni. ! 
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\ mutually stood for r, h 9 % and l only. This profess in the course of 
imc having been applied to a certain number of syllables, furnished a fairly 
■ugo alphabet, in which several letters represented each of the twenty-two 
hief articulations, which the scribes considered sufficient for their purposes. 
The signs corresponding to one and the same letter were homophones or 
•equivalents in sound’* — «<=, are homophones, just as #—* * and y 
because each of them, in the group to which it belongs, may be indifferently 
used to translate to the eye the articulations m or n. One would have 
thought that when the Egyptians had arrived thus far, they would have 
been led, as a matter of course, to reject the \arious characters which they 
had used each in its turn, in order to retain an alphabet only. But the 
true spirit of invention, of which they -had given proof, abandoned them 
here as elsewhere: if the met it of a discovery was often their due, they 
weie rarely able to bring their invention to perfection. They kept the 
ideographic and syllabic signs which they had used at the outset, and, 
with the residue of their successive notations, made for themselves a most 
complicated system, in which syllables and ideograms were mingled with 
let tei properly so called. There is a little of everything in an Egyptian 
pin use, sometimes even in a word ; as, for instance, in [ftP maszirft, the 
■ nr, or 0^ ^ ie there are the syllabus ffj nuts, ft 

rif, | k/ur, the ordinary letters p s, ^ 11 , ® r, which complete the phonetic 
pimnmciation, and finally tho ideograms, namely, p t which gives the picture 
at the ear by the side of the written word for it, and which proves that tin* 
letter?* represent a term designating an action of the mouth. This medley 
had its ad\antages; it enabled tho Egyptians to make clear, hv the picture 
<>f the object, the sense of words which letters alone might sometimes 
insnifi(-i< ntly explaiu. Tho system demanded a serious effort of memory and 
long years of study ; indeed, many people never completely mastered it. The 
piv turesqnc appenranco of tho sentences, in which we see representations of 
amtaals, furniture, weapons, and tools grouped together in successhe little 
pic*lure8j™|dered hieroglyphic writing specially suitable for the deviation 
(, f the temples of tho gods or the palaces of kings. Mingled with scenes of 
"oi ship, sacrifice, battle, or private life, the inscriptions frame or separate 
groups of personages, and occupy the vacant spaces which the sculptor or 
painter was at a loss to till; hieroglyphic writing is pre-eminently a monu- 
mental script. For the ordinary purposes of life it was traced in hladv «»»• 
Te( l ink on fragments of limestone or pottery, or on woodin tablet* cohered 
Wl th Miu-eo, and specially on tho fibres of papyrus. The exigencies of h-efe 
•md the unskilfulness of scribes soon changed both its appearance and it* 
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elements; the characters when contracted, superimposed and united to one 
another with connecting strokes, preserved only the most distant resemblance 
to the persons or things which they had originally represented. This cursive 
writing, which was somewhat incorrectly termed hieratic, was used only for 
public or privato documents, for administrative correspondence, or for tin* 
propagation of literary, scientific, and religious works. 

It was thus that tradition was pleased to ascribe to the gods, and among 
them to Thot — the doubly great— the invention of all the arts and sciences 
whieli gave to Egypt its glory and prosperity. It was clear, not only in 
the vulgar, but to the w’isest of the nation, that, had their ancestors been 
left merely to their own resources, they would never have succeeded m 
raising themselves much above the level of the brutes. The idea that i 
discovery of importance to the country could have risen in a human biain, 
and, once made known, could have been spread and developed by the efforts 
of successive generations, appeared to them impossible to accept, 'flu*) 
believed that every art, every trade, had remained unaltered lrom the oulstl, 
and if some novelty in its aspect tended to show them their error, the\ 
preferred to imagine a divme intervention, rather than be undeceived 
The mystic writing, inserted as chapter sixty-four in the Hauls aj // 
Dead , and which subsequently was supposed to bo of decisive moment 
to the future life of man, was, as they knew, posterior in date to the otic i 
formulas of which this book was composed; they did not, however, ngml 
it any the less as being of divine origin. It had been found one da), without 
any one knowing whence it came, traced in blue characters on a ]>Li«|iu 
of alabaster, at the foot of the statue of Thot, in the sanctuary of ILrmopohs. 
A prince, Hardiduf, had discovered it in his travels, and regarding it is 
a miraculous object, had brought it to his sovereign. 1 This king, •irooidiu 
to some, was ILisaphaiti of the first dynasty, but by others was believed t<« 
be the piou- Mykurinos. In the same way, the book on medicine, dcaiu , 
with tho diseases of women, was 1 dd not to be the work of a praetitu u. 
it had reveiled itself to a priest w'utehing at night before the Holy of IMi * 
in tho temple <f Isis at Coptos. “Although the earth was plunged lr.t ► 

1 With rtg.ud to this double origin of chap. l\iv., hop (Jin vssp, lhlwl Fnwralre Ryjplf >• l i 
04, PP- 10-12 and pp 58,59. I have given risen hue my reasons fu. rog ireling this truditi i 1 1 
proof of the comparative ly modern recension oi this < liapte i, though th id is contrary to the y 1 ’b 
reciiud opinion, which would ru-ogni/e m it an mdir.il mu of tl.o gnat antiquity whm 
KgyptidUH alii i but i d to tho work {Etndta de Ihjthuloifii tt d'Anhiologt tijyptu nwt, v il ' i I’ 
307-309). A tabic t of hard stone 1 , the “ 1% roflsky plinth,* 1 which leeara tho text of this oluipt r 1 1 
which is now in tin* mux um ui the ULrniituge (Goli nimjiii ir, Ei milage Imperial. hu< n 1 > I* 
la Called ion Ftjyptinint, hio. 1101, pp. 109, 170), iw piobdbly a tacaimilo of tho original di ' 
in the templo ol Thot. 
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darkness, the moon shone upon it and enveloped it with light. It was sent 
a great wonder to the holiness of King KheopB, the just of speech.” 1 The 
;ods had thus exercised a direct influence upon men until they became 
utirely civilized, and this work of culture was apportioned among the three 
,ij\ine dynasties according to the strength of each. The first, which corn- 
prised the most vigorous divinities, had accomplished the more difficult 
i isk of establishing the world on a solid basis; the second had carried on 
the education of the Egyptians; and the third had regulated, in rill its 
minutiue, the religious constitution of the country. When there was nothing 
more demanding supernatural strength or intelligence to establish it, tin* gods 
rc turned to heaven, and were succeeded on the throne by mortal men. One 
tiadition maintained dogmatically that the first human king whose memory 
it preserved, followed immediately after the last of the gods, who, in quitting 
ilit. palace, had made over the crown to man as his heir, and that the change 
nl nature had not entailed any interruption in the line of sovereigns. 2 Another 
tiadition would not allow' that the contact between the human and divine 
Mini had been so close. Between the Ennead and Me lies, it intercalated 
one or more lines of Theban or Thinite kings; but thc«e were of so funnies*, 
dudowy, and undefined an aspect, that they were called Muncs and thoio 
m in atliilmted to them at most only a passive existence, as of persons who 
had always been in the condition of the dead, and had never been subjected 
to the trouble of passing through life.* Menus vvus the first in older of 
tlioM' who were actually living. 1 From his time, the Egyptians claimed 
1. po-Ness an uninterrupted list of the Pharaohs who had ruhd over the 
Nile valley. As far back as the XVIII th dynasty this list was written upon 
I'upu’us, and furnished the number of years that each prince occupied the 
ihicinejSor the length of his life. 5 Extracts from it weie inscribed in the 


1 Breen, Motlirul l\ipytu* with tin mum m nf Clun ip*, in the Zt it^cl rift, 1s71, pp 0 1—74 
I til** tradition is i elated in tin* rhionielc ot' tScdhgir (Lai th, Mnuth i u ml du* 'Junu i l\on«f «- 
I pp. 8-11; <*<* p. 71, el hmj \ ami in nio*t of the ancient author* wlm hue li&ni 51 m» th 
4 Vl 1 (Mu i rii'Diuoi, FimjiM lli*turico)uia Grncuruw. vnl. ii. j p elOi 

I hm ti idiliou occur* in tli** A unman uiMon of KuMbiui, ami, like tin pit Ailing i no, c» nu •» 
iri*iii M mm Mio iMiLtcn-DmoT, Fiaym, lliat. (It: ov. \ol. n pp 520 .VJs*) i>ii onl\ «>l thi** Km..*. 
^ t 1\ Hi »w ti tu us, who p rlmps m »y ho identified with tin* lhtiu »« m r^ypti m tah 

lliu pn Ml LLLll-I)ll uP, Fraijiu. Jlnt fx/ac.v ol li p 'hruum m \ vu.fooit 
i iirapityetTCU ^aUtXnev oktu\ liv trpuTos M tte.nTMf uaei' fnj £d\ M«»-’ ili**-liMl 

irnlim in s ooiiilrm tin tradition which 51 .mot ho had found in the tichiYt *cf the temple* of Mi mplu* 
" 11 HO; DionouiiS Siouiais, i. til, 45. D1 ; Jomvui*, Ant ./wd M \m 6,-, lh*\n** , ni m *. m 


• Hi. 

1 1 ' i Frnijm. Hitt. On rc., vol. n. p A10V 

J »“ « ill} uuu of tliCSsc lints which wo pQdbL&iw Uu. w Tuiui K03.il l\ipv nu.,” wa* h *11 Jit, 1 . irly 

, l , l». I r» ... , . .. . , 1 . it . * ii.. 1 ... 1 I . || t i ( 


' 1 'u.t, li Tin bus, b}* Drovctti, about IM'vbm w.n accident 1 II 3 * iujuiul by him 111 hnn-i'u I 
( l ' *' of it were neipiired^ together with thu ri-bt of tho colli ct ion, h\ iht l*uiinn» , in *1 

fi ( 1 V ’ * '* u * ln 1,820, and placed in the Tniin Mum mu, win re Ch mipollum mw .uni dri\\ ittmtion 
j ( 1,11 ,M 1^-1 (rupijms fjijy^ions hhlnrifjuid tlu Mutei royal flviptnn. p. 7, lakui tiom tin* Uo Utia 
nu " * 1 'rhtk bection, 1821, No. 202). Seyflaiih cinlully cel ho ted and urringul ti.»m m th. 
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temples, or even in the tombs of private persons ; and three of these abridged 
catalogues are still extant, two coming from the temples of Seti I. and 
Bamses II. at Abydos , 1 while the other was discovered in the tomb of a 
person of rank named Tunari, at Saqqara . 2 They divided this interminable 
succession of often problematical personages into dynasties, following in this 
division, rules of which we are ignorant, and which varied in tho course ok 
ages. In the time of the Kamessides, names in the list which subsequently 
under tho Lagides formed five groups were made to constitute one single 
dynasty . 3 IWunetho of Sebennytos, who wrote a history of Europe for the use 
of Alexandrine Greeks, had adopted, on some unknown authority, a division 
of thirty-one dynasties from Menes to the Macedonian Conquest, and his 
system has prevailed — not, indeed, on account of its excellence, but bee, nisi* 
it is the only complete one which has come down to us . 4 All tho families 
inscribed in his lists ruled in succession . 5 The country was no doubt 

order in which they now are; subsequently Lepsius gave a facsimile of them in 1810, in his Awn thl 
tier mchtigsten UrLumlnn, pin. i.-vi, hut this did not includo the verso; Chuiupolliou-Kigeuc editi I 
in 1 8 17, in tho RAue Arehtfologiqne , 1st series, vol. vi„ the tracings taken by theynnnger (fii'uupollioi 
before Boyffarth’s arrangement; lastly, Wilkinson published tho whole in detail in 1S.“» L {Tin Pun \ 
meats of tin Hieratic Papyrus at Turin). Since then, the document hns been the subject of coutinuou 
investigation : E. do Itouge 1ms reconstructed, in an uliuoBt conclusive man nor, tho piw* oontnmn - 
the first six dynasties (Recherclus sur les monuiw uts qiCon pent attribner aux six prt miere* djuado * / 
Manfllwn, pi. iii.), und Lauth, with less certainty, tlioso which deal with the eight following d\n iMi ■» 
( Mam tho und der Turiner Ktiniyspnpyrus, pis. iv.-x.). 

1 The first table of Abydos, unfortunately incomplete, was disemered in tho temple »f Kanin - II 
by Banks, in 1818; the copy published by Oadlaud (Voyage a Mtfrof, vol. iii. pp. i'.O.i-IIuT. in«l pi 
lxxii , No. 2) and l»y Salt (Esnay on Dr. Young's and At. Chnmpnll ion's Phonetic Sydtm . f limn >1 , 
phics , p. 1, et scq., and frontispiece) served as a foundation for t’hainpol lion's first juvt dii'atmns n»> 
the hUtory of Egypt ( Lettresa M. de Blaeat, 2'* Lett re, p 12, et seq., and pi. vi.). Tin* mi mil 
brought to Franco by Mimaut (Dunois, Description des ant iquitfs Egypt iennes, etc., pp. «i- 

acquir.nl by England, and is now in the British Museum. The second table* whinh is umupleti , «l* 
hut, a few signs, was brought to light by Mariotto in 1861, in (ho excavations at Abydos, mul »i* 
immediately noticed and publish ml by Domichkn, Die Sttho « Taft l von Ahydns f in the / eitsthmi , 
1861, pp. 81-83. The text of it is to be found in Mariettk, La Kourelle Table <V Mnjdm ( lb ' 
Arcli€oloyique , 2nd series, vol. xiii.), and Ahydus , , vol. i. pi. 43. 

* The table of Si^qura, discovered in 1863, has been published by Mamkitk, La Tahir t !>• Saq<i 
(Revue Areh€tilaqique , 2nd serii s, vol. x. p. 160, et f-eq.), and reproduced in tho Mouumt uts Diters. i- 1 ^ 

* The Rojiu *\m«n of Turin, which dates from the Rainessulo period, gives, itideid, the eon 

of these curb kiii/s wilhout a break, unt.. the list reaches Unas; at this point it sums up < 
number of rMn >i s and the aggregate years of their reigns, thus indicating tho end «»f a «1> ■> ^ 
(E. i»k Rotjgl, lit eh* relies sur le.s monuments qu f on pent attribuer aux six premier m ilytm ft ,l 
Manflhon, pp l. p >, * 23 ). la tho intervals between the dynasties rubiics lire placed, pointin’ •» , * r 

tho changer which look n\ieo in tho order of direct succession (td.,pp. 160, 161). The di\ i ami <»l i'n 
►amo gronp ol sovereign. i « five dynasties has been preserved to us by Manet ho (in Mi n m Ihi »' 
Praymenta Uistorieorum Gmcorum , vol. ii. pp. 539-551). 

4 Thu best iestoiation of thu system of Maui tho is that by i.ri ^ius, Itus Kdntg*burh tbi 1 " 

Jfyypter, which should bo completed and corrected from the memoiis ot Lamb, Eieblein, K» i 1 ' ' 1 
Unger. A common fuult attaches to nil tho^e m« rnoirs, so remarkable m ninny ruspiti- * * 1 
legard the woikof Manctho, not as representing a more or loss ingenious s)r»tcm applied to I’ ' 11 

lnstory, but as furnishing an authentic scheme of this history, in which it is necessary to • » 

all the royal names which the monuments have revealed, and are still daily romalnu to . 1 

M isfebo, Notes sur quelques points dans le Renueil de Truraux, t. xvii., p. 5G sqq. t 121 *'Vl’ 

5 E. de Roug6 triumphantly demonstrated, in opposition to Bunsen, now nearly filty )■ l ' j ’ 
that all Manotho's dynasties are successive (Examcn de Vonvrage tie If. le Chevalier de Bunn 




1 1 lu a pi ot > 0 r iph b\ licuto 
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frequently broken up into a dozen or more independent states, each possessing 
its own kings during several generations ; but the annalists had from the 
outset discarded these collateral lines, and recognized only one legitimate 
dynasty, of which the rest were but vassals. Their theory of legitimacy doe- 
not always agree with actual history, and the particular line of princes which 
they rejected as usurpers represented, at times the only family possessing 
true rights to the crown . 1 In Egypt, as elsewhere, the official chroniclers 
were often obliged to accommodate the past to the exigencies of the present, 
and to manipulate the annals to suit the reigning party ; while obeying their 
orders the' chroniclers deceived posterity, and it is only by a rare chance that 
we can succeed in detecting them in the act of falsification, and can re-estublMi 
the truth. 

The system of Manetho, in the state in which it lias been handed down 
to us by epitomizers, lias rendered, aud continues to render, service to science; 
if it is not the actual history of Egypt, it is a sufficiently faithful substitute 
to warrant our not neglecting it when we wish to understand and reconstruct 
the sequence of events. Hi* dynasties furnish the necessary framework t n 
most of the events and revolutions, of which the monuments have present d 
us a record. At the outset, the centre to which the uftuirs ot tin* count y 
gravitated was in the extreme north of the valley. The principality win It 
extended fiurn the entrance of the Eayhm to the apex of the Delta, an 1 
subsequently the town of Memphis itself, imposed their sovereigns upon th 
remaining nomes, served as an emporium for commerce and nutional induct 110-, 
and received homage and tribute from neighbouring people*. About' lln* 
time of the VI tl1 dynasty this centre of gravity was displaced, and tend* -I 
towards the interior; it was arrested fora short time at Heruekopnlis (I ^ 
and X tL dynasties), and ended by fixing itself at Thebes (XI 1 dyihistv/:. 
Erom lienceforh Thebes became the capital, and furnished Egypt with 
her rulers. With the exception of the XIV th Xoite dynasty, *dl in 
families occupying the throne ..om the XI th to the XX th dynasty w»m» 
Theban. Whe « the barbarian shepherds invaded Africa from Asia, lb* 
Thclmid becalm the last refuge and bulwark of Egyptian national it\ ; t* 

Annahs dt Vhih^ophit f it uric, U 10-47, \ol. xiu.-xvi ), ami tho muiiiuaontri di-envi r» *1 Irom 
to yeai in Kg)pL liau continued hi, demonstration in eveij dituL 

1 It is enough to give two striking examples «F this. Tho rnval lists of lh» turn ot the Kim* 1,1 ’ 
suppress, at tin* end of tin XVI U 11 d>niibty, Aiiieiifitlies IV. and be\« ial ot lus *ium v*ois, m l •' 
the following sequence — Ainenuthus III ,Ilurinlnibit,lt.iiiiseB I., without any appircut hiatus, Mu 11 
on the contrary, ri place •, the kings who wen omitted, aud keeps approximately to tho n ll 1 r 
between Iloros (Amcnothtb III) aud Arums (llannlul.it) Again, tho official tiadiUo'i « ' 

XX th dynasty gives, between Hawses JI. and Kanines III, tho sequence -M Imp'd ah, no JJ 
Nakht-Seti; Manetho, on tho other liaud, gives Aunoiu ines followed hy ThftOris, who appear f 1 ll * 
spond to the Amcnmeses and Siphtah of ooutciujKiiary inouunieuts, but, after Minephtah, in * 
Stti II. and Nakhftou-Scti, tho futlior of Hawses HI. 
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briefs struggled for many centuries against the conquerors before they wen* 
iible to deliver the rest of the valley. It was a Theban dynasty, the XVI IP 1 ', 
which inaugurated the ora of foreign conquest; but after the XIX th , a 
Movement, the reverse of that which had taken place towards the end of 
ihe first period, brought back the centre of gravity, little by little, towards 
the north of the country. From tho time of the XX I** dynasty, Thebes 
ceased to hold tho position of capital : Tania, Bubastis, Mendes, Sebennytos, 
and above all, Sais, disputed the supremacy with each other, and political 
life was concentrated in the maritime provinces. Those of the interior, ruined 
b) Ethiopian and Assyrian invasions, lost their influence and gradually 
dwindled away. Thebes became impoverished and depopulated; it fell into 
mins, and soon was nothing more than a resort for devotees or travellers. 
The history of Egypt is, therefore, divided into three periods, each eorre- 
qmnding to the suzerainty of a town or a principality: — 

I.—SFkuphite Period, usually called tho “Ancient Empire,” from the 
P T to the X th dynasty: kings of Memphite origin ruled over the whole of 
during the greater part of this epoch. 

li.- - Theban Period, from the XI th to the XX th dynasty. It is divided 
into two parts by tire invasion of the Shepherds (XVI th dynasty) : 

a. The first Theban Empire' (Middle Empire), from the XI th to tin* 

XIV tU dynasty. 

b. The new Theban Empire, from the XVII th to the XX th dynasty. 

tjl.— Saite Period, from the XXI" to the XX X th dynasty, divided into 
two uuequal parts by the Persian Conquest : 

The first Suite period, from the XXP* to the XXVI th dynasty. 

t o second Suite period, from the XXVIII th to the XXX “ duality. 

unphites had created the monarchy. The Thebans extended tin* 
rule o f E gypt far and wide, and made of her a conquering state : for nearly 
m\ e^|8§ft,s she ruled over the Upper Nile and over Western A-iu. Under 
the S.tftes she retired gradually within her natural frontiers, and from having 
bu-' 1 aggressive became assailed, and suffered herself to be crushed in turn 
\\ .ill the nations she had once oppressed. 1 

The munutnentb have us yot yielded no account of the events which tended 
to unite the country under the rule 4 of one man ; we can only surmise that tie* 
principalities had gradually been drawn together into two groups, each 

1 'I* 1 * division into Ancient, Middle, and New Empire, propp'd by Lep-ius h«- the d. -.id\ h.»i i.;»j 
G t >ii 1 1 iking into account tho influence which tin* removal of tho scat of tin* dvnapin *» roatd <»n 
tla* iji«t(,ry of tho country. Tho usrangement which I have hero adopted \\a» tn&l put ioiwardm 
thl J1, ‘ ' l '‘ critique, 1873, vol. i. pp. 82, 83. 
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of which formed a separate kingdom. JELalio|Dol|§ became the chief focus in 
the north, from which civilization radiated over the rich plains and the marshes 
of the Delta. Its colleges of priests hail collected, condensed, and arranged 
the principal myths of the local religions ; the Ennead to which it gave con- 
ception would never have obtained the popularity which we must acknowledge 
it had, if its princes had not exercised, for at least some period, an actual 
suzerainty over the neighbouring plains. 1 It was around Ileliopolis that the 
kingdom of Lower Egypt was organized; everything there boro traces of 
1 loliopolitan theories — the protocol of the kings, their supposed descent from 
JiA, and the enthusiastic worship which they offered to the sun. The Delta, 
owing to its compact and restricted area, was aptly suited for government from 
one centre; thq ^ile valley proper, narrow, tortuous, and stretching like a 
thin strip on either bank of the river, did not lend itself to so complete 
a unity. It, too, represented a single kingdom, having the reed ^ and the 
lotus for its emblems ; but its component parts were more loosely united, 
its religion was systematized, and it lacked ft well-placed city to serve as 
a political and sacerdotal centre. JJcrmupolis contained schools of theologians 
who certainly played an important part in the development of myths and 
dogmus; hut the influence of its rulers was never widely felt. In the smitl , 
Siut disputed their supremacy, and lleracleopolis stopped their road to tli ■ 
north. These three cities thwarted and neutralized one another, and not one 
of them ever succeeded in obtaining a lasting authority over Pppor Ilgjpt. 
Each of the two kingdoms had its own natural advantages and its system *>t 
government, which gave to it a particular character, and stamped it, a* il woo, 
with a distinct personality down to its latest (lays. 2 The kingdom oi l T ppei 
Egypt was more powerful, richer, better populated, and was governed apparent l\ 
by more active and enterprising ruleis. It is to one of tho lattejt Mini <•« 
Mcnes of Thinis that tradition ascribes the honour of having fused the two 
Egypts into a single empire, and of having inaugurated tho reign <>1 tl- 
human dynamics. Thiris figured in tho historic period ns one of the b 
of Egyptian jd ; es. It barely maintained an existence on tho left bank «>» 
the Nile, if net on the exact spot now occupied by Girgeh, at least mib 
.short distance iron It. 3 Tho principality of the CKirian Reliquary, of wlu« li 

1 Cf. what is said of Ildiopolis, its position and its ruiriN, mi pp. 1.13, llitf, of this vnluiui. 

* Sou, on till's hoar], the ijniets which AT. Ermun has woikul out vei v aldy m his J'jhh 
p. .‘12, ft m •'pile, however, of tho opinion which ho express (p. 128), I brluvo tlm « 1 
northern kingdom received, in very curly times, a political organization a-, strong uml us coni' ' 
ns that of the southern kingdom (Masplro, Etude* fojyptienne \<»1. ii. p. 244, ct soq.). 

* Tlio site of Thiuid is not yet satisfactorily identified. It is neither at Kom-is-Snlt m 
Manetto thought ( Notice des prinripaux Monument *, 1804, p. 2fJ5), nor, according to tins h\ 

of A. Sclmiidl, at El-Kherhch (Die ( IrMihchen Papyrm-JhUundm der KlinigUchcn ItiMwtl ' 
H' tlm , |»j». 09-70). Brugsch has proposi d to fix tho site at the village of Tint'll ( Geotjr . ImlIu 
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it was the metropolis, occupied the \alley flow one mountain range to the 
other, and gradually extended across the desert as far as the Gieat Theban 
Oasis . 1 Its inhabitants woishipped a sky-god, Anhuii, or lather two twin gods, 
Ynlifiii-Shu, who were speedily amalgamated with the solar deities and became 
a wailike personification of Ra. Anhuri-Shfi, like all the other solar Manifesta- 



tions, i ame to be associated with a goddess having the fonn or head of a lioness 
a Nik hit, who took for the occasion the epithet of Mihit, the noithein one - 
N me, ol the dead fiom this city are buiied on the other side of the Nile 
m »n tho* modern village of Mesheikh, at the foot of the Aiabian chain, 
whosi styep cliffs hero approach somewhat near the river * the prmeipil 

**■1 i p ^07), mar Ibidts, and is followed m this bs Dumichcu (G^huht -Lwptin p 1»0 Ihe 
1 r ‘ mt ItmluK) 18 to ldentiis it uthir with Girgeh itself, or with one of tlu ''in ill n i M unn,* 
x I s ! 1 r txiujjih, llirhth shore thou aw mhiio imcnnt nun (MaiiimiMvmh V u » 

1 1 vt, pp. 2G, 27 , bAHL, tkaiunqs Jrum the land oj Jbfypt in tin f/« ht au \ l \ n 

ill), tills w.ib dlbo the opinion ot Champollion and uf Ne-dm LI »t« {Rtuud f h s 1 mi 
1 * 1 Uu* imtts d'hw} 1 % pp SS, 12"») l may nuntion thit, n x tuque nth pi t«*l pi's\ • ot 

^ inn mjmyM 100, milt Mm tu-Diuor, I'lagnunta Htbtmicunm G; t iun w\ i j n>\/t i 
‘ 1 * G tlio leadin'* If (nuv vvofia into &tv 8i ot bvoua, wlmli wmild • nci won £iu ns tin mu 
i the nuntion of thi8 town a*j being faixoTapnj, *' aitu ited on tlio nsei * sn ul 1 u i lu-h 
1 1 1 l i its id« ntitiontion with Girgtb. 

I i m tlio XI 11 ' d> lusty, tbo loid* ot Ah} Jos and IIuiim lx u illi nils, it t i 1 l nil 
i w.ri|»tious, tlio title ot '‘Muhttri dt tbo Uabia” (Dm >ui, im-t ^ 1 (,t 0 

1x1 i 1 ip 02). 

11,1 AiiUAu Shd, of wlmt is said on pp 91), 101, 140, 1 41 * i tins solniui 

1 explored this after Marietta Tlio mnjonts ot the tends if tlu MV h Ismsts^wli 1 t 
l< l 11 * l,s> t>iou published in parkin MAKirnr’s Vonuwath <Ui i\ l 1 7** m l j i * ** ' 1 

t,ul » dating back to tho Vl°* dj qjffltty, h is i Ken notieed l > NVtor 1 h t. th » ' { *r it n,\ l 
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necropolis was at some distance to the east, near the sacred town of Abydos. 
It would appear that, at the outset, Abydos was tho capital of the country, 
for the entire nome bore tho same name as the city, and had adopted for its 
symbol the representation of the reliquary in which the god reposed. In very 
early times Abydos fell into decay, and resigned its political rank to Thinis, 
hut its religious importance remained unimpaired. The city occupied a long 
and narrow strip of land between the canal and the first slopes of tho Libyan 
mountains. A brick fortress defended it from the incursions of tho Bedouin, 1 
and beside it the temple of the god of the dead reared its naked walk Den* 
Anhuri, having passed from life to death, was worshipped under tho name 
of Ivhontaiuentit, the chief of that western region whither souls repair on 
quitting this earth. 2 It is impossible to say by what blending of doctiims 
or by what political combinations this Sun of the Night came to be identified 
with Osiris of Mendes, since tho fusion dates back to a very remote antiquity ; 
it hud become an established fact long before the most ancient sacred books 
were compiled. CLiris Khontamentit grew rapidly in popular favour, and his 
temple attracted annually an increasing number of pilgrims. The (croat On si 
had been considered at first as a sort of mysterious paradise, whither the dead 
went in search of peace and happiness. It was called Uit, the Sepulchre 
this name clung to it after it hud become an actual Egyptian province, 3 and 
the remembrance of its ancient purpose survived in the minds of the peoph 
so that the cleft,” or gorge in the mountain through which tin* double- 
journeyed towards it, never ceased to be regarded as one of the gate- «d 
the other world. At the time of the New Year festivals, spirits flock'd 
thither from all parts of tho valley ; they there awaited the coinin'.' ol 
the* dying sun, in older to embark with him and enter safely the dominion* 
of Khontamentit. 1 Abydos, even before the historic period, was the only town 
and its god the only god, who^e worship, practised by all Egyptians, inspired 
them all with an equal devotion. 

The exca itions of the last few years have brought to light some, at d’ 
events, of tno oldest Pharaohs known to tho Egyptian annalists, namely, tli'*^ 
whom they placed in their first human dynasties; and the locality vvhoi c lb. 
monuments of tlicM princes were discovered, hIiows us that those writers wci» 

xni. pp. 71-72; ami liy S»;u iGhtumuj* from the Land of E yypt, in tlx Hnwil di Tuna tr, v«d * ‘ 

pp. IE tut). 

1 It is the piesfnt Kum-cb-SuMn, wlieie Marietto hoped to find tin tomb <»f Osiin. 

* MA&rnuo, Etude* dr MytholnyU it iC ' Arclifoloyie Eyyptirnn * *, vol. i.. pp 2.1, 21. 

3 As late as tho Persian epoch, tin* ancient tradition found its who in the name ‘*lsh • »• • 

Plebfecd ” (Hi rod., iii. 26) which was given to tho Great Oasis A pnhsugo in the inscription di - i • ‘ 
tho souls repairing to Iho Oasis of Zoszes (Buuisui, Retie nac/i dir Grown Otn t J , p 4b und ' 
(iroyr , p. 1002), which is a part of the (hi u< Oasis and is generally considered as a dwtlliug-pl * 4 

tho dead (Maweru, Etudes dr Mytholoyir ft d* Archrnlogir Egypt U lines, vol. ii. pp. 121 127). 

4 See what is said upou this subjt ct on pp. 196-108 of this work. 
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correct in representing Thinis as playing an importunt part in tho history «*f 
the early ages of their country. If the tomb of Menes — that sovereign whom 
we arc inclined to look upon as the first king of tho official lists— lies near the 
village of Nagadeh, not far from Thebes, 1 those of his immediate successors are 
close to Thinis, in the cemeteries of Abydos/ 2 They stand at the very foot of* 
tho Libyan hills, near the entrance to the ravine — the “Cleft” — through 
which the mysterious oasis was reached, and thither the souls flocked in order 
that they might enter by a safe way tho land boyond the grave. 3 * The mass 
of pottery, whole and broken, which lias accumulated on this site from the 
offerings of centuries has obtained for it among the Fellahin the name of 
Oram-el-Gaab — “tho mother of pots.” 4 The tombs there lie in serried 
unks. They present for the most part a rough model’ 1 of the pyramids of 
the Memphite period — rectangular structures of bricks without mortar rising 
slightly above the level of tho plain. The fuuoral chamber occupies the 
centre of each, and is partly hollowed out of the soil, like a shallow well, the 
.sides being bricked. It bad a flat timber roof, covered by a layer of about three 
feet of hand ; the floor also was of wood, and in several caves the remains of the 
heums of U>th ceiling and pavement have been brought to light. The body of 
the royal inmate was laid in the middle of the chamber, surrounded by its 
luneral furniture and by a part of the offerings. The remainder was placed in 
ihe little rooms which opened out of the principal vault, sometimes on the so ie 
1* \ el, sometimes on one higher than itself; after their contents lmd been laid 
within them, the entrance to these rooms was generally walled up. Huinm 
bodies have been found inside them, probably those of slaves killed at the 



[ ftceoimt of tho (Itscovi ly and its results was published by J. in Moiu.av, lhrh*ribe» *>rr 

k rte 1' Egypt* : EthiuMjra phi? pnhintarhjue tt fombtuu royal rtt Xeyadah, pp. 147 -0- Tin* 
\ duiing these executions are now in the <«izeli Museum. 

Mit of having discovered this import mt necropolis, and of hawm* brought to liaht tho 
muIi, st/fc&own nionuim nts of the first dynasties, is entirely due to Auielineau. lie e.inu 1 << > 
unpi'itiuiwork them during tour years, fium 1895 to ISM: unfortunately its hiccchs w is lmpi ml in 
tlm Hk iirliBusrhich hi elaborated with regard to the new monumeu*''. ami In thedtli\ m publishing 
su a- .uintiijr tin* objects which renminod in his possession. A \ ry ir*tful ai.d biu*t acc unit «»f ib» 
\*i> and of the contiovei i •-* to which it ga\o rise, has been inserted b\ .T i w t'u v.i. \ >t « 
»m /. » Origin** dr TEgypIt. U npris leu fourth * rfeentt *, in the Bt no *h VI Hirsute di /»i >is* 

'cl. w t l '"'JS- IS'. >9, November No \to which 1 must refer my re id* * (or the d* tad- M Aim lm> an 
b'*' | uiiLibhe l a short ..d'oiuit of his event .ilionh, and of tho d*‘diii lions Jio has drawn Horn tie m. m 
biro puuplilrts which appealed betweeu 1SIW# uml 1898, under Ihe title of noun lh* fan, lb* 

•I A'lji/ns, in Svo. : he -ilmi published some of the monuments he disc wend in two volume, rlu m-* 
<•! \»'(h is alao eii’led Leu noun lb# fourth* d'Ahyrto*, 189G-IS97; and the -«cond Li b>w mu 
An rd, isyy Professor Petrie has continued M A me l mean's vxen atoms tlMU -llhMi), and ln< 
hi'uj us the result of his researches in The Ibtytrt Tomb# vf tl t* Firrt Ihjnnrty. 1 9b puit i. 

’ lyi the “ Clelt,” cf supra , pp. 100. !‘>7, 

* l ' N0 'lews of tho neernpolis of Ouiui-pM J uab as it upland at the eml of lb»*9. ini> I* t M,u, l 
m I * iMr, 7V livyal Tombs of the First Dynasty* part i pi. i 1, 2. 
ibis ingenious simile was made by Professor Petiie, op. nt . j» 1 
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funeral that they might wait upon the dead in his life beyond the grave . 1 
The objects placed in these chambers were mostly offerings, but besides these 
were coarse stehe bearing the name of a person, and dedicated to “ the double 
of his luminary.” 2 Some of them mention a dwarf 3 or a favourite dog of the 
sovereign , 4 who accompanied his master into the tomb. Tablets of ivory or 
bone skilfully incised furnish us with scenes representing some of the ceremonies 
of the deification of the king in his lifetime and the sacrifices offered at the 
time of his burial ; 5 in rarer instances they record his exploits . 6 The offerings 
themselves were sucli as we meet with in burials of a subsequent age — bread, 
cakes, meat, and poultry of various sorts 7 — indeed, everything wo find mentioned 
in the lists inscribed in the tombs of the later dynasties, particularly tko jars of 
wine and liquors, oil the clay bungs of which are still legible the impression of 
the signet bearing the name of the sovereign for whose use they were sealed 8 
Besides stuffs and mats, the furniture comprised chairs, beds, stools, an 
enormous number of vases, some in coarse pottery for common use, others in 
choice stone such us diorite, granite, or rock crystal very finely worked, on tin 1 
fragments of all of which may be read cut in outline the names and preamble 
of the Pharaoh to whom the object belonged . 9 The ceremonial of the funerary 
offering and its significance was already fully developed at this early period , 
this can bo gathered by the very nature of the objects buried with the deceased. 


1 Fl. Pi: trie, The Royal Tomb h of tht First Dynasty, part i. p. 14. 

* Amllineac, L?s uoucfUes fuuilles, etc., pis. xxxv.-xxxvii. ; J. de Mona an, Ikvhnch* * sur Us 
Origines de V Eg ypte,\u\. ii. pp. 239, 210 ; Fl. 1’ktkik, op. cit ., part i f pin. xxxiv.-xxxvi. The formula 
is tlii* same an that found ou some of the Theban stela) of the XX-XXh dynastic* : lilco many of the 
Tlielwn formula)}, thin particular one is merely a revival of a very ancient ono, which dates l»u*k to 
the primitive ages of Egyptian history. The * luminous double *’ or tho “double of hi-* luminary ” 
is doubtless that luminonb spectre which haunted tho tombs and even the houses of the living during 
tho night, and which I hnvo mentioned, sujira, p. 114. 

* Auhi.iKKtr, Les rvmrtlUs fouilles, etc., pN. xxxv.-xxxviii. ; J. de Moroan, Reche0hes snr b 
Origin* do V Egypt?, \ol. ii. ]». 240, No. 81)3 ; Fl. Petrie, op. cil., part i., pi. xxxv., Nos. Ou. 37. Petri.* 
found tho skeletons o. two dwarfs, probably the very two to whom the two stela) (Nos. 30, 37) in tbr 
tomb of SemcmpscB were raised {The Royal Tombs, vol. i. pp. 13, 27). Was one of those dwaria en<* 
of the Danga of ’'(unit who wore ..ought after by tho Pharaohs of the Mouiphito dynasties? 

4 Ami' line » v, op cit., pi. xxxvi.; J. de IT'Jrgav, Recherche, s sur les Oriyines de VFggpUt v»»l u 
p. 210, Nos. 8U», <ol 

5 This was the ceremony called by the Egyptians “Tho Festival of the Foundation halm vtdu 
'the plaques of ivo v and of bone on which it was represented, and which refer to King Sorp* tC, » 1 
King Den, and to King SmumupaM, have been published by PrTRiK. up. cit. f pi. x , No. ID ; 1*1. m 
N os. 3, 4, 5, 0, 11, 15; pi. No J ; pi. xiii., No. 5 ; pi. xiv., Nos. 10-12 ; pi. xv., Nos. 10 18. 

* As in the plaques of King D«/i, published by Petrie, op. cit , part i., pi. x., No. 1 1 ; pi. * 
No. 8 ; pi. xiv., Nos 8, 9; and by Spiegel berg (2ft a news Denkmal am dvr Fruhzeit der JEgyph* 1 ‘ 
Kunst, in the Zeitschrift , 1897, vol. xxxv. pp. 7-11). 

7 J. de Morgan, Recherches sur les Origines de V Eg y pie, vol. ii. p. 171 ; Am£lineaii, Les nouml ” 
f unifies tYAhydos, pp. 110, 113, 1UJ; Fi. J’KTRir, The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty , p- irl 1 
p. 15. 

1 Amllixeac, op. Cit, pi. xxl ; J. de Morgan, R-rlterehee sur Us Origines de V Egypt * » 1 
pp. 164, 170; Fl. Petrie, op. cit. t part i., pis. xii., xviii.-xxix., xxxviii., No. 7. 

* J. de Morgan, op. rit., vol. ii. p 1H8, et snj ; Fl. Petrie, op. cit., port i., pi. xxviii. 
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hv their number, quantity, and by the manner in which they were arranged 

fjiko thoir successors in the Egypt of later times, these ancient kings expect™! 

:o continue thoir material existence within the tomb, and they took precaution" 

that life there should be as comfortable as circumstances should permit 

Vccesstotho tomb was sometimes gained by a sloping passage or staircase* thn 

made it possible to see if everything within was in a satisfactory condition. After 

fhe dead had been enclosed in his chamber, and five or six feet of sand had been 

% 

spread over the beams which formed its roof, the position of the tomb w.*n 
shown merely by a scarcely perceptible rise in the soil of the necropolis 
and its site would soon have been forgotten, if its easternmost limits had not 
been marked by two large stclm on which were carefully engraved one of the 
appellations of the king — that of his double, or his Horus name . 1 * It was on 
this spot, upon an altar placed between the two stelae, that the commemorative 
reremonies were celebrated, and the provisions renewed on certain days fixed 
by the religious law. Groups of private tombs were scattered around,— the. 
resting-places of the chief officers of the sovereign, the departed Pharaoh^ 
b^ing thus surrounded in death by the same courtiers as those who had J 
attended him during his earthly existence . 8 

The princes, whoso names and titles have been revealed to in by tin* 
inscriptions on these tombs, have not by any means been all classified as yet. 
the prevailing custom at that period having been to designate them by their 
Horns names, but rarely by their proper names, which latter is the only one 
which figures in the official lists which we possess of the Egyptian kings. A 
few texts, more explicit than the rest, enable us to identify three of them with 
the- r^aphais, the Miebis, and the Semempses of Manetho— the fifth, Mxtli, 
and seventh kings of the I* dynasty . 3 The fact that they are buried in tin* 
necropolis of Abydos apparently justifies the opinion of the Egyptian 
chroniclers that thev were natives of Thinis. Is the Menes who usual In figures 
at their head 4 also a Thinite prince? Several scholars believe that hi" 


1 For the Horus namo of tV Pharaohs, see infra, pp. 260, 2*51 

* Pi rant. op. oit., part i. pp. U-7, where the author has made a restoration of the aspect present i <f 
l»y Ui. * loyal tombs on that sit* in ancient timeH. 

J '1 he cri (lit is due to forms {Die nitrate genrhichtliche Iknkmoler di i J'gy\'t' r. m the 7»*i <, hntt, 
|.p L-G)of having attributed their ordinary names to several o the kim;s of the HdNiii&h mm 
ih'iui ii itn< b only which were fonnl by .Vrnclineau. and those ldcntiticitions ha>e he.n ue iptul i*\ 

1. r ’ ptologists. i*ctrie discovered quite recently on aomo fragments of \ases tin Horus name* r 
^ - »«ne princes, together with their onlnnry names (The Hoy tl Ttvnh\ etc, pp. 4 U) I 'it 
I *iphiifi, the Miebis, and the Semempses of Manetho aro now ".itistaetonly nientithd with tun 
tlu ,, oarao)H discovered by Amclineau ai d by Petrie. For the reading proposed «er the-. mm - 
H ’ no, Htvue critique, 1UOO, vol. ii. p. 1. 

4 h» tho time of Soti I. and Ramses II he head* the list of tho Table ot Vhvdm Vu ler 
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ordinary name, Mini, is to be read on an ivory tablet engraved for a sovereign 
whose Horns name— Aliauiti, the warlike— is known to us from several docu- 
ments, and whose tomb also has been discovered, but at Nagadoh. It is a great 
rectangular structure of bricks 1()5 feet long and 81 broad, the external walls 
of which were originally ornamented by deep polygonal grooves, resembling 
those which score the facade of C ha Ida 'an buildings, 1 but the Nagadoh tomb 
has a second brick wall which fills up all the hollows left in the first one, and 
thus hides the primitive decoration of the monument. The buildiug contains 
twenty-one chambers, five of which in the ccutro apparently constituted the 
dwelling of the deceased, while the others, grouped arouud these, serve as store- 
houses from whence he could draw his provisions at will. 2 Did the king buried 
within indeed bear the name of Mones, a and if such was the ease, how aro we to 
reconcile the tradition of his Thinito origin with tho existence of his far-off 
tomb in the neighbourhood of Thebes? Objects bearing bis Ilorus name 
have been found at Oinm-ol-Uaab, and it is evident that lie belonged to the 
same age as the sovereigns interred in this necropolis. If, indeed, Menes w.is 
really his personal name, there is no reason against his being the Menes o 
tradition, he whom the Pharaohs of the glorious Theban dynasties regarded .is 
the earliest of their purely human ancestors. Whether he was really th * 
first king who reigned over tho whole of Egypt, or whether lie hail hi e i 
preceded by other sovereigns whose monuments we may find in some site 
still unexplored, is a matter for conjecture. That princes had e\eiciscl 
authority in various parts of tho country is still uncertain, hut that tli 1 
Egyptian historians did not know them, seems to prove that they hid lelt ih 
written records of their names. At any rate, a Menes lived who reigned at 
the outset of history, and doubtless before long tho Nile valley, when mote 
carefully explored, will yield us monuments recording his actions .iad 


K.nuacs II. ld& • * itue wim c.u noil m profession, preceding all the other royal blatm s (1 itAUivf i - 
Monuments ih , gypt it <h la Ruble, pi. e\lix ; Lisi’nius, Denkm ., lii. JUKI). Finally, the "11 \ a 
Papyrus” of I’nrin, writtou i*» the time of Ramses I., begins tho entire scries of tho human l’li u i hi* 
with his imin . 

1 < T. what ia btii'l i u this suliji < t on pp. 711,712. 

“ in. Moi ir a *■ Tl* th relies sur leg (h igitus drl'Egypte , ,ol ii. p 1)7, el sdj. ; Ethmjnipho t ,T ' 
hirturiqUL, etc., p. I.jI, < t 1 <| 

3 Thi* sign Mann, win., i ippears on the ivory tablet found in this tomb (J. i>h M mu an, Reelu n 1 
but les Origine «, vol. ii. p. 1C7, No. bill), has been interpreted ns a ling’s name, ami oonsequ i.tl 
mfiried to lie Mi ues, simultaneously by lJorchnrdt (Ein never Konigemuw *hr Erst* a J)ynm>l" i • 
tlio Sitzmigslnriehte of the Aeidemy of Soil urea of lierliu, lSi»7, stance it the 2.‘>th Nmriu 
pp. 10M, lOoh) and Muhpi ro (7/# rue Critique, 1S1»7, vol. ii. p. -HO). This rending lias Ik on di*]> 1 1 
on various Bidts, mid latest by Naville {Ins pin* anrirnn Monument % Egjptini'*, in the R*em I > 
Traraujr, 1 vol. -v\i. p. Jfi?, et Tho point remains, therefore, a contested ono until tuih. 1 

diheoiery. 
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determining his date. The civilization of the Egypt of his time was ruder 
limn that with which wo have hitherto been familiar on its soil, but even at 
lliat early period it was almost as complete. It had its industries and its arts, 
of which the cemeteries furnish us daily with the most varied examples: 
weaving, modelling in clay, wood-carving, the incising of ivory, gold, and the 
hardest stone were all carried on ; the ground was cultivated with hoc* and 
plough ; tombs were built showing us the model of what the houses and palaces 
must have been; the country had its army, its administrators, its priests, its 
nobles, its writing, and its system of epigraphy differs so little from that to 
which we are accustomed in later ages, that we can decipher it with no great 
dilliculty. Frankly speaking, all that we know at present of the first of the 
Pharaohs beyond the mere fact of his existence is practically nil, and the 
‘dories related of him by the writers of classical times are mere legends 
arranged to suit the fancy of the compiler. “This Me ties, according to the 
priests, surrounded Memphis with dykes. For the river formerly followed the 
Ntudhills for some distance on the Libyan side. Mcnes, having dammed up 
tin * roach about a hundred stadia to the south of Memphis, caused the old bed 
to dry up, and conveyed the river through an artificial channel dug midway 
between the two mountain ranges. Then Mimes, the first who was king, having 
■ nclosed a linn space of ground with dykes, there founded that town which is 
still called Memphis; ho then made a lake round it, to the north and west, fed 
! > the river, the city being bounded on the east by the Nile” 1 The history 
el Memphis, such as it can be gatherod from the monuments, differs coirdder- 
ihly from the tradition current in Egypt at the time of Herodotus.- It appears, 
indeed, that at the outset, the site on which it subsequently arose was occupied 
1»\ a Minall fortress, Anbu-hazu — the white wall — which was dependent on 
II* Impel is, and in which Phtah possessed a sanctuary. After the “white 
wall" was separated from the Heliopolitan principality to form a nemo b\ 
Uvlf, it assumed a certain importance, and Jurnished, so it wa* said, the 
u\ nasties which succeeded the Thinitc. Its prosperity dates only, howe\er, 
from the. time when the sovereigns of the V lil and VI”* dynastic** fixed on 
it (or their residence; one of them, Papi I., there founded fur hinmell and 
u»r hi", “double” atV r him, a new town, which he called Minnoliru, fiom 
hi'* tomb. Minnoliru, which is the correct pronunciation and the origin 
"1 Memphis, piobably signified “tho good refuge,” the haven of the good. 

•1' !.«>]>., ii. DO. The dyleo suppo. -d to h.m* been male 1*> 13 uV1,illl,l v t,lli 

M ll • i'll, winch now protects the province nt Cii/.uh. and lri'iilatca the uumditiou in its i.iuii- 
h »i ml 

I' has been most cleverly disentangled by Human, -l-j/ypb 1»P- -10-211 
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the burying-plaee whero the blessed dead came to rest beside Osiris . 1 Tin 
people soon forgot the true interpretation, or probably it did not fall iu 
with their taste for romantic tales. They wore rather disposed, as a rule, to 
discover in the beginnings of history individuals from whom the countries 
or cities with which they were familiar took their names: if no tradition 
supplied them with this, they did not experience any scruple in inventing 
one. The Egyptians of the time of the Ptolemies, who were guided in 
! their philological speculations by the pronunciation in vogue around them, 
, attributed the patronship of their city to a Princess Memphis, a daughter 
j of its founder, the fabulous Uchoreus ; a those of preceding ages before 
| the name had become altered, thought to find in Minnofirfi a “Mini Nofir,” 
I or “ Mcnes the Good/’ the reputed founder of the capital of the Delta. Menus 
the Good, divested of his epithot, is none other than Menes, the first king, 
and he owes this episode in his life to a popular attempt at etymology. 
The legend which identifies the establishment of the kingdom with the 
construction of the city, must have originated at a time when Memphis was 
still the residence of the kings and the seat of government, at latest about 
the end of the Memphite period. It must have lien an old tradition n. 
the time of the Theban dynasties, since they admitted unhesitatingly tl c 
authenticity of the statements which ascribed to the northern city so markt d 
a superiority over their own country. 

When once this half-mythical Menos was firmly established in his por- 
tion, there was little difficulty in inventing a story which would portr.i} 
him u*» an ideal sovereign. He was represented as architect, wanior, ami 
statesman; lie had begun the temple of Phtah , 4 written laws and ic- 
gulated the worship of tho gods , 6 particularly that of Hapis , 6 and he Lao 
conducted expeditions against the Libyans . 7 When he lost his only mil 
in the flower of his age, the people improvised a hymn of mourning to 
console him — tho “ Maneros ” — both the words and the tune of which wen 
handed dow.« from generation to generation . 8 He did not, moreover, disdain 

1 The trail <li lion muile by tho GreekB, ipfios dyaBuiy, exactly ror r capon iIb to tho .indent nilho.-iuph' 
Min-nofiru, winch hat becomo Min-noiir, Minnftfi, tho “ lla\ en of tho Good,” by dropping the plur *1 ,l1 ' 
tarnation aud Ihcn 4 ue final r (D* hide et Osiride , § 20, Partiiky’s edition, p. 35). Tho otlier tnmd a |1,,1 « 
idipos * OalptZos , givtn 1»\ a Greek author, would derive Memphis from Ma-oraphis, M-omphis, in wlm '» 
the name tTimufir, given < isms, takes the cornmou form^O ptpis : rb S’iti *pov 6vop a rov Oeov r by 
tvtpyeriiv 6 ' Epfiaius <pr\<nv brjKoCy ippL,,vtv6iLtvov{l)e hide et Oiiridc, 5 12, Partiiey’s edition, pp-71, 

* Diodorus Siculus, i, 50, 51; the legend preserved by Ibis historian was of Thoban on* 
Uchoreus, the father of the ojxinyinous goddi ss of Memphis, being the founder of Thebes. 

* One monument (Erma*,, J{i\tori>>che Narhlese, in the Zeitschnft, voL xxx. pp 43-16) uhhi" 1 
Mini, called Minna or Menu a, Myyas, with Phtah aud Baniscs il. . the ejion} mmis luro 

a trod, and Mini is here treated as Csirtasun ill. was at Bcmneii, or as Amcnolhos 111. at Soldi 

4 Herod , ii. 99; cf. Wiedemann, Jltro dot* Zwritea Buck. pp. 396-398. 

4 Diodorus Siculus, i. 94; he pt Thups only promulgated the laws originally drawn up l*y r \ h t 

* JSuav, JIUt. Animalium , xi. 10; iu Manetho, Kakuft instituted tho worship of Hftpii», d I 1 • v * 

? Manetho, in Mllleh-Didot, Fragmenta JlUtorivorum Gra'c., vol. ii. pp. 539, 510. 

* Herod., ii. 79. According to the De hide U 0*iride t § 17(Partury*s edition, p. 28), the ori • 
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he luxuries of the table, for he invented the art of serving a dinner, ,md 
•he inode of outing it in a reclining posture . 1 One day, while hunting, 
his dogs, excited by something or other, fell upon him to devour him. He 
i soaped with difficulty, and, pursued by them, fled to the shore of L.ih< 
Munis, and was there brought to bay ; he was on the point of hueeiunbiii" 
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Nevertheless, in tho memory that Egypt preserved of its first Pharaoh, the 
good outweighed the evil. He was worshipped in Memphis side by side with 
Phtah and llamses 1L ; his name figured at the head of the royal lists, ami 
his cult continued till the time of the Ptolemies. 

His immediate successors had an actual existence, and their tombs an* 
there in proof of it. We know where Usaphais, Hiobis, and Semempses 1 wen- 
laid to rest, besides more than a dozen other princes whoso real names ami 
whose position in the ofiicial lists are still uncertain. Tho order of their 
succession wtis often a matter of doubt to tho Egyptians themselves, hut 
perhaps the discoveries of the next few years will onable us to clear up and 
settle definitely mattors which were shrouded in mystery in the time of the 
Theban Pharaohs. As a fact, the forms of such of their names as have been 
handed down to us by later tradition, are curt and rugged, indicative ot ,m 
early state of society, and harmonizing with the more primitive civilization to 
which they belong: Ati the Wrestler, Teti the llunnor, Qempmi the Crusher, 
are suitable rulers for a people, the first duty of whose chief was to lead his 
followers into battle*, and to strike harder than any other man in the thick.*! 
of the tight.- Some of the monuments they have left us seem to show tl.it 
tin ir reigns were as much devoted to war as those of 1 ho later Pharaohs. '1 n 
king whose Horus name was Narumir, is seen on a contemporary object wk"*h 
has come down to us, standing before a heap of beheaded foes; tin* bodies .ir« 
all stretched out on the ground, each with his head placed neatly between li 
leg*: the king had overcome, apparently in home important ciura^einem. 
several thousands of his enemies, and was inspecting tho ex< cution of their 
loaders.' 1 'Flint the foes with whom these early kings contend* d \ui- hi 
most eases Egyptian princes of the noines, is proved by the list el cii\ 
names which are inscribed on the fragments of another document. <tf the " 
nature, and we gather from them that Dobu (Edfu), llasutonu (()yno|»«l,*i 1 
Habonu (Ilippnnuii), liakau (Memphis) and others were successively tik*i' 
and disrauii.lcd. 1 On ♦his fragment King Den is represented standing "v i a 


1 Ki into U'i C» ne i*.. The ftm/al Tomhx uf Ihr Firnt Dynaihf, vol. i. p oli. 

2 Tin* K^ptimih wore iimiitoniiil to explain tho lue.imm; of th< names of th. n km^ t >»•’ ' ' ' 

and ilu- < of I ^r.i now ha* preserved hi*\i r.il of their d« c»f whii-li n e« r\ ii'i o' 1 ' 1 '» 

a*., I.»r niit.im*. , Mi it »u .Mi iv s frou. aic£i/n)s,thr "lusting,” uic lot. i il»ly rnmvt. M. KmIUHo f 1 t 

it ml (li» to labiate ile* Mnndhonim hen Gnu hirhtstcerlu *, pp Ml II h ih, to m> hn»\\h t 1 1 

i>nl> l^jptoloLMs! who li.ir< utti mptul to "lean fnun tin* me iuin^ uf t n*'-« n cum indif , nli ,, i»‘’ • 
tin ih'idi I*y whii-li Mu* iialiMM il liistunn'it of uudravoiircd to make up ill. lwH of Min 11,1 

I'll. H.- disemen 1 and piihlidiid 1»> t)\ in u., Slat* Palette fmni Jliernroapnlis, in ilu* /* ** 
fvys, pp. si si, pN. Mi \iii. 

4 r.iloltc* ronublii." tho precedin" om*, and with it deposited in the fii/uh Museum; n I' ' ^ 

by Mi i M i ( ) up i , Hint* nine Ait .njyjitiirle Knnbl, in the /I'jjypfiaca (dedicated to Khor.^, ]>• J s ‘ M 
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mistrate chief ol the Bedouin, striking him with his mace. 1 Rondi, who is 
ussed in the II nd dynasty, iccoived a continuous worship towards the end ol 
hk III ld dynasty. 2 But did all thoso whose names preceded or followed his on 
inc lists, really exist as he did ? and if they existed, to what extent do the uidei 
ind the relation assigned to them agree with the actual tiutli v r Lhe diflfon nt 
do not contain the same names in the same positions, certain t’liaiaohs 
,k added or suppiessed without appreciable reason. Where Mam tho mscubes 
K nkenes and Oueuephes, tho tables of the time of Seti I. give us At 1 and 
\n, Manctho reckons nine kings to the II ul dynasty, while they legistn 
ui In five* The monuments, indeed, show us that Ilgypt in the ptst obeyed 
l»nuees whom her annalists were unable to classify tor instance, they 
twxMite with Sondi a l^irseuu, who is not mentiomd in the annals. We 
mud, theiefore, take the lecord of all tins opening peiiod of lnstor\ t »r 
an it it is namefy, a system invented at a much later ditt, b) m< ills 
>t vanous ait dices and combinations— to be paitially accepteil in default 
i a bdtci, but without according to it that excessive confidence which 
( lus hitlnito iiceivnl. The two Tlumte d)nastie», m diuet descent 
ti an tin* lust 1mm tn king Mcne>, fmnish, like this heio lnmsilt, only 
i li^m ot nunantie tales and miraculous legends m the plico nt In-*- 
i V double-headed doth, which had appealed m the hist yai 
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i U i \s Lt hi 1 is *ui I * <>ri itiL8 th llijijtt. \nl u pj m Hit names I tn t mui 
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Mini is known to us h\ i st 1* m tin fo*m <>t i Inn n ih t,i h 'Mu i 

i Mrfo* »/t ► jumpaur V n*inim1s ls7i», j .! M N ‘»»t Mi in (t l Ii f 
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of Teti, son of Menes, had foreshadowed to Egypt a long prosperity , 1 * Int , 
famine under Oucnephes , 3 and a terrible plague under Semompses, had dopopn- 
lated the country : 3 the laws had been relaxed, great crimes had been com- 
mitted, and revolts had broken out. During the reign of Boethos, a gull 
had opened near Bulmstis, and swallowed up many people , 4 then the Nil,* 
had /lowed with honey for fifteen days in the time of Nephereheres , 5 * ML «I 
Sesochris was supposed to have been a giant in stature.® A few details about 
royal edifices were mixed up with these prodigies. Teti had laid the found«ilin?, 
of the great palace of Memphis , 7 Ouenephes had built the pyramids of Ko-hon ,, 
near Sacjqara . 8 Several of the ancient Pharaohs had published books <*n 
theology, or had written treaties on anatomy and medicine ; 9 seveial had made 
laws which lasted down to the beginning of the Christian era. One of them 
was called Kakou, the male of males, or the bull of bulls. They explained h^ 
name by the statement that he had concerned himself about the sacred auiiimb 
he had proclaimed as gods, lltipis of Memphis, Mnevis of Heliopolis, and tin 
goat of Mendes . 10 After him, Binoth ris Had conferred the right of succession 
upon all the women of the blood-royal . 11 Tho accession of the Ul rl d\n.i-d\, 
a Memphite one according to Manetlio, did not at first change the miraculous 
character of this history, Tho Libyans had revolted against Ncchorophc*, ni«<i 
the two armies were encamped before each other, when one night the di-* «»l 
the moon became immeasurably enlarged, to the great alarm of tin* n 1 m - 
who recognized in this phenomenon a bign of the anger of heaven, and \icldi i 
without lighting . 12 Tosorthros, the successor of Nccherophes, brought tin 
hieroglyphs and the art of stone-cutting to perfection. Tie rompiNcd 
Teti did, books of medicine, a fact which caused him to be identified with Hi 


1 Apion, frng. 11, in MuLLER-Dinor, Futguienta JlMoricm urn Grjrottm, vol. ill ft 3 I J 1 i ' 
(lfist. Anvn., xi. 10), who has transmitted this fra unit lit to ns, culls tho non of Menes Chius. ^ 
oiyida, which Hu s< n, without reason, corrects into /car* ’ArwtfcSa (Jfygpfeni bUlh, m, 1 .» j I' 
note 15) 

Mam'i ■ », in M i lllr-Didot, Frag. Ilmt. vol. ii. pp. 31*3, 510. 

I Mam nm, in Mi iLr'MJinor, Frag. juM. G vie, vol ii. pp. 509, 540. 

4 M<n t m \ e Mlili K-Uioor, Fuig. lltit, Gw., \»1. ii. pp. 512, 513. 

M\sr/nn, in Muxih-Didot. Frag. Jlmt. Gr.i r., \ ,»1. n. pp 512, 513. John ol Vnti »i r 
whose autl < ritj 1 not known, places this miracle undei UinGthiirt (Mi i.i.i r-Didoi*. op ' 1 v 
p. 530). 

f Mam mo, in M, k Uiuor, Frag. I/M. Or ,e (J vol. ii. pp. 512, 513. 

‘ Mam 'i m>, m Mi li i u-Dinoi, Fing. Hint. Gr rc , vol ii. pp. r >.W, 510 

* Manet no, m Mi llei.- Didot, Frag. JIM. Gm r., vol. ii. pj> 3 .j9, 510. 

• T< ti writ* hooks on anatomy (BIam-tho, in Mi ixtn-Dinni, Fun,. HU. Gr.w.. 1 I'*' 

530, 540), and a neipe tor causing the hnir to glow, is ascribed to his mother, l)u<en MiM* 1 lhl 
Papyri", pi. Kw. 1 5) Toboi thros, of the III' 1 dj nasty, was said to lime composed 1,1 ' "" 

medicine (Maki'iito, m Mi i li r-IJiuot, op. rit. % \ol. ii. p. 31 1). 

10 Mam/iho, in Mi lli i:-1)jdot. Frag. Watt Grur., vol. ii. pp. 512,543; of Krain f 
jmition find Schirhmle des Mam thoni uchni G<»rhi( hfmn rim, p 4 

II Manktjho, iu M Cller-Diijot, I rag. JIM. Grur . \ol. 16 pp. 512, 513. 

,a Mam tho, in MUler-Didot, Frag. Hid. Gixr., vol. ii. pp 511, 513 
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iliug god Jmhofcpu . 1 The priests related thebe things senonsly, and the 
k writers took them down liom then lips with the respect which they 
iul to oveiy thing emanating from the wise men of Egypt. 

What they related of the human kings was not more detailed, as we see, thm 
\\ n accounts of the gods. 

\\ m< ther the legends dealt 
v\ Ii duties or kings, all 
Ai it w< know took its origin, 
iji t m populai imagination, 
hit m bacei dotal dogma: 
tJi ) weie invented long after 
tli t nno'. they dealt with, 
in tin h cesses ot the tem- 
j Ii s with an intention and 

i m I hod of which we are 
• mblid to dctict tiagiant 
i\M im i s on the monumuits - 
I w mis the midillo ot tin 
t md n ntuiy hrtoie our ori, 

iniik t loops stitiomd 

ii tlu south* m iiontiei m 
t foits at the tirst catai act, 

\<1< pid a piiticular \eue. 
i ill in loi Ims ot Phi la*. 

I lu u Ui \otiou spiead to the 
Mip nui othceis who eami to 
hisjhu them, tlien to the 
elicit, popul itiou of the The- 
1 u 1, <md lmall) leached the 
»nt ot th“ Macedonian gATir misrMb Tin ihiraoh awl\ tui*. hi d khmsh* 
lvl, ‘^ The latter, cairn d 

m i\ b) imee of cvaniple, gave eveiy encouiagement to a movement which 
atti a ti d woLsluppcis to a common sauctuai y, and uuitul m one cult tlu two laces 
tv i "Inch they ruled They pulled down the meigie building ot the Saite 



* M isiiii ), in Millkr-Didot, Pragnunia ilntoruorum (>rt v d u pp *514,311 
n ' II 11>0-171 of this hutor), I bin a nsumc if the mlniuitim pt«* ^ I or sup 

t * 1 If pojgiMrfd, by Ibo chronicler ot the U & oml ot lit nub^it, t iiuiam^ tliL bun tits 
^ hi Shu, uid Siba had lunierred upon iho iiuliun of the nonu durin-, thur tim^tml 

til ] li ratine 


* oi ly rauclu i 
11 hit nipt* , 


i r Gudin, Irom one ot tin has it li is ot the tcnipK 1 1 Klmunul, 
f«. 1 pi 30, l) JL1 ii» I isrtlKtMmw l btro\ 1 
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period which had hitherto sufficed for the worship of Isis, constructed at grc.ir 
cost the temple which still remains almost intact, and assigned to it considcmhi. 
possessions in Nubia, which, in addition to gifts from private individuals, nuu I « 
the goddess the liehest landowner in Southern Egypt. Khnumu and his tw > 
wives Anukit and Sat it, who, before Isis, had been the undisputi <i 
suzerains ot the cataract, perceived with jealousy their neighbours 
pmspeiity: the civil wars and invasions of the centuries imme- 
diately preceding had ruined their temples, and their po\erty con- 
tracted painfully with the riches of the new-comer. The priests 
resolved to lay this sad state of affairs before King Ptolemy, to 
lepresent to him the services which they had rendered and Mill 
continued to render to Egypt, and above all to remind him of tin* 
generosity of tin* ancient Plmraohs, whose example, owing to the 
poverty of the times, the recent Pharaohs lmd been unable to follow 
Doubtless authentic documents were wanting in their archi\es (<> 
support their pn tensions: they therefore inscribed upon a mck m 
the island of Sehel, a long inscription which they ultiihnted to 
Zosiii of the 11 L ltl dynasty. This sovereign had left behind lmn 
a \ague reputation for greatness. As early as the All" 1 dj iwst 
Csirtasen [II. had claimed him as “his father*'- his annM 
and had erected a statue to him; 1 the piit-Ms knew tint. 1* 

ANiKll _ 

invoking him, they had a chance of obtaining a licnnni'. I 
insciiption ^hich they fabricated, s e t forth that in the eight' “iiih \< n 
of Zosiri’s reign lie had sent to Madir, lord of Elephant inf. a m<-L< 
couched in these terms: ‘*1 am overcome with sorrow (or the l linn. “ 

and for those* who reside in the palace, and my heart is ufilictul «’nl 

suffers giently because the Nile has not risen in my time, for the spi.* »t 
eight years. Corn is scarce, there is a lack of herbage, and nothim. "■ 
left to em : whin any one calls upon his neighbours for help, the) 
pains no" to go. r rhe child weeps, the young mail is uneasy, tlu* h ais 
of the ol i meji are in de-pair, their limbs are bent, they crouch on the 
earth, tiny l'uld their hands; the courtiers have no further risouices 
shops loimerly mshed with rieh wares are now tilled only with .ni, 
all that was in them has disappeared. My spirit also, mindful n l tlit 1 
beginning of things, seeks to call upon the Saviour who was here whnv 

I am, during tin* centuries of the gods, upon Th>t-I1>K tint " 

wise one, upon Imhotpu, son of Phtah of Memphis. WJjierc is the !•■ « ,r 

1 Thu mutilated base of Ill's hlatuo is uow preserved iu the E^ptum Museum at lhilui M 1 

Vtrzeirhnm der JUgyptischen AUcrtHmer und Gipsab(jum % p. 31, No. 3 1 1 ) 
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romantic tale? and did tin* god regain possession of the domains and dues 
which they declared had boon his right ? The stele shows us with what ease 
the scribes could forge official documents, when tho exigencies of daily life forced 
the necessity upon them ; it teaches us at tho same time how that fabulous 
chronicle was elaborated, whose remains have been preserved for us by classical 
writers. Every prodigy, every fact related by Manetho, was taken from some 
document analogous to the supposed inscription of Zosiri . 1 

The real history of the early centuries, therefore, eludes our researches, 
and no contemporary record traces for us those vicissitudes which Egypt 
passed through before being consolidated into a single kingdom, under the 
rule of one man. Many names, apparently of powerful and illustrious princes, 
had Mirvhcd in the memory of the people; these were collected, classified, 
and grouped in a regular manner into dynasties, but the people were ignorant 
of any exact facts connected with tho names, and the historians, on theii 
own account, were reduced to collect apocryphal traditions for their sue red 
archives. The monuments of these remote ages, however, cannot have 
entirely disappeared: they exist in places where we have not as vet thought 
of applying the pick, and chance excavations will some day most eeitamK 
bring them to light. The few which we do possess baiely go back beyond 
the IIl nl dynasty: namely, tho hypogeum of Shit i, priest of Pondi mu’ 
Ihrsenu ; 2 3 possibly the tomb of Khuithotpu at Sahara ; 8 the Great Sphinx 
of Gizeh; a short inscription on the rocks of the Wady Maghfira, which 
represents Zq^iri (the same king of whom tho priests of Khniimu in the Grei k 
period made a precedent) working the turquoise or copper mines of Sinai ; 4 * 
and finally the Step-Fyramid where this same Pharaoh rests . 6 * It forms a 


1 The legend of the yawning gulf at Buhnstis must he connected with the gifts supposed l«» li o 
been offered by K^ng Bocthos to the temple of that town, to repair the lo^i bualuiud >»> tin* 
goddess on tlmt occasion; tho legend of the pestilence and famine i.> traceable to sumo nlu t ‘ mu 
by >i local god and in which Semimpses and tTcmphes might have shown their gratitud* m <b 
vime way an - ,Jh iri. Tho t ulition of tli r * successive rt (durations of Denderoh (l)i an* hkv, I'm mu 
I wuh t hr f l mptfunlagen ion Dnidtra , pi. xvi. and pp. lf», 18, 19) accounts ioi the cousti i in’H 
attributed ti let: and to Tosorlhros; finally, the pretended discoveries of bucred hoiks limit 
with elsewhere (jp. 221, 2251, show how Manetho was enabled to attnbuto to his Phuraoli^ tin* 
authorship ot woiks on medicine or theology. 

2 Mametie, Lis ’c f ‘ihas de VAncien Emjnrc, pp. 92-94, mid tho fragmeuts mentioned *d> 
p 230. 

3 Mauiktte, Lch Maetabas de VAnrien Empire , pp. C8-70 Mai cite ascribes tho coustiucti.m '» 
1h< tomb of Khabiftsokari to tho l rt dynasty (p. 73); I am inclined to think it is not earlier t 1 ' » 
the III" 1 . 

Ibis text, in which only tho IIorus>name is given to tho kin*;, we* copied by Buicdii* • l,r 
years ago ; it is tho most ancient of all the Egyptian historical inscriptions. 

4 Tho stele of Sohfil has onablod us to verify tho fact that the preamble [a string of titli •> , l,u 

inscription of the king, buried in tho Step-Pyramid, is identical with that of King Zosin ■ n 

therefore, Zosiri who constructed, or arranged lor tho construction of this monument os In-* 

( Bui obcu, Dtr Ktinig Ihter, in the Zeitseliri/t , vol. xxviii, pp. 110, 111). Tho btcp-P\i ■' ' nl 

barj(]ara was opened in 1819, at tho expense of tho Prussian General Minutoli, who was tl « * 1 1(1 
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actangular mass, incorrectly orientated, with a solution liom the tiue ninth 
ol 1° 1)5', 3951 ft. b in. long fiom east to west, and 352 It. deep, with A 
lieigbt of 159 ft. 9 m. It is composed of si\ cubes, with sloping side-, 
i ach being about 13 ft. less in width than the one hi low it , that nr iu -t 
in the irround measuies 37 ft. 8 in. in height, and the upp< imo»t on' 



,,M J*l UIr U, ' ,,tW *‘ 0P T,tt '’™ w l™ 11s WALL HIM Its or M A/El> Tills* 

2'tlt 2 1 Bp It was entirely constructed of limestone fiom the n* ighbounnj, 
ni'mnt.iiajjs Tho blocks are small, and badly cut, the stone course* beinf 
tniiene to offer a better resistance to downwaid thiust and to shock* 
<'t < nthqueke. When breaches in the mason iy aio cvinnntd, it ( in b< 
*" u that tin* external surface of the stops ha*., as it weie, a double stom 


*v i Irnf description ot the Ulterior, illustrated by pirns ml dr mine's (li is mi hup l Uti 
1(1 1 ^ nim n « PP KJVJJU, and Aita, pli \x\i \t\nt ) 

/ tWWu (•udm, from tin uilmirtd bkctili bv s t d > M sum (/>,,. hmlUiur 

' / n «u dan manethom « ?ie» Komytminon , m tho Athchnft t ) s s>, p 90 u t. l) ittnbul •> lh 
ti u of gli/i t l j, iituy to th« XXM U which i pirn ui is •dun l h\ Bokuiviui In Ihw 

w j/ ''(vfinpyra nule bci bullara (in tht /nt*chnlt % \ \\\ | p st s7) Hu. \ell w ml „iu i 
n \ 1 ° a * fAIIn & ^ l0 *w touche of 1 * ipi I , show tint tin ol tit M mphit di ■ 

tic u l/ ^ ^ lnn fi > 8 that eaily datt wo mu\, tlititfou. In In u it tht til« *> of tin \ ml t / "ii 

tii ! 1 v ' ^ l0 w »ite peuod, llmt thu r pliccd i dtcnitnn ol tin miiu kml win li 1 I u It 
<htt U< i °° nHtrucllon f *u»d of Ajw.h x .mo tngnuuts btill cvi-st mi »n^ tht til Ini i n »t 
f ( 1 i ^' a,li ^ 01 luw becnJLriSPr^itl roproduetd in l.Hck ind wlnt 1 \ Min u li vh » -<»« 

ui 1 h ^ U P l * ,er dwiHOf*, d^pnn ), Ullil 111 coloui 1 )\ N ^ It » 111 \ \1 1 1 I\M N I I Hi 1 tl M 
\d i ,un,M,A6tt tofe del delV Alh Fgitto, pi C, cl I'm i Umii , lit t u <i ? lit 
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lacing, each facing being carefully dressed. The body of the pyramid is 
solid, tlio chambers being cut in the rock beneath. These chambers 
have been often enlarged, restored, and reworked in the course of centuries, 
and the passages which connect them form a perfect labyrinth into which 
it is dangerous to venture without a guide. The columned porch, the galleries 
and halls, all lead to a sort of enormous shaft, at the bottom of which tin* 
architect had contrived a hiding-place, destined, no doubt, to contain the 
more precious objects of tho funerary furniture. Until the beginning of this 
century, tho vault had preserved its original lining of glazed pottery. Three 
quartos of the wall surface were covered with green tiles, oblong and 
slightly convex on the outer side, but flat on the inner: a spiaie pro- 
jection pieieed with a hole, served to fix them at the back in a horizontal 
line b\ means of flexible wooden rods. The three bands which frame one 
of the door* are inscribed with the titles of the Pharaoh: tho lucm 
are raised in cither blue, red, gieen, or yellow, on a fawn-colomod 
ground. Other kings had built temple*, palaces, and towns,— as, for instancy 
King Khasakhimu, of whose constructions some traces exist at Iln-ra«'6np »li-, 
opposite to El-Rub, or King Kha&akhmui, who preceded by a lew years t Ip 
Pharaoh* of the IV th dynasty -hut the monuments which they raised t<» lc 
witnesses of their power or piety to future generation*, have, in the com si of 
age*, disappeared under the tramplings and before the triumphal l»Ijsf ft oi 
many invading host's : the pyramid alone has survived, and the mot ancient 
of the historic monuments of Egypt is a tomb. 
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\ dwarfs t and magicians— The royal domain and the slave*, the tiuwm am tue 
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> ^ ie value of his personal property at his death . 
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Egyptian feudalis m: the stains of tlic lords, their rights, their amusements, their 
obligations to the saeertign-The influence of the gods : gifts to the tem t iUs, and possessions in 
mortmain; the priesthood, its hierarchy, and the method of remitting its mnks-Tlu military : 
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corporation*: misiry of handicraftsmen- Aspect of the towns; houses, furniture, women in 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF EGYPT 

Jin king, the quern and the ro\al prmots — Adimiuntrutinu untiu the Pliurtjw — Ieudili-m til 
the E.yitnn prnsthood, the ruilitarv — 1 he citizens ind umntrv puiplt 

— 'I)JS1\\EUN tho F«i}um and the apex oi the Dolti, the 
Lybian iange expand^ and foim* a %ast and slightly 
undid ding tahle-land, which iuus paialid to the 2sile for 
mail) Ihnt) leagues The Gieat Sphinx Haim iklo** lias 
mounted guaul over its northern ext i emit y evei since 
the turn of th< Follower of lloi us Hewn out ol tin 
solid lock at the extreme rnaigm ol tin mountain- 
plateau, he seems to laiso his head m oidu tint lie 
may bo the fiist to behold acioss tlu % dh\ the 
using of his fathei the Sun Onh the genual out- 
„ line of tho lion can now be traced m bis wcitlni- 
wom bod). The lower poition ol tlu head dies* 
ha» fallen, so that the nc ok appeal* too sleuth i to 
support the weight of the head. The cannon shot ol 
Hit fanatical Maine lukts hus injuied both tlie n 
wd heard, and the red coloimng which gave amnntion to his fidims 
lu\^ now almost ent^rel) disappeaied. lint in spite oi this, e\en m it'* 

•’nwn l»j Boudur, from La IhbtnfUon de VLwpti A,ul i ]i 7 Jin 11 11 ' 41 

as tv i oudxcr, rcpicbcnts a man bewailing the dud, in tin ittitudc ul l tt d it tui nl by 
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decay, it still bears a commanding expression of strength and dignity 
The eyes look into the far-off distance uith an intensity of deep thought, 
the lips still smile, the whole face is pervaded with calmness and powoi 
The art that could conceive and Ik w this gigantic statue out of the mountain 
side, was an ait in its maturity, master of itself and sure of its effects 
How many centuries were needed to biing it to this degroo of development 
and peifiotion! In lator times, a chapel of alabaster and rose granite was 
elected alongside the god; temples were built here and there in the mon* 
accessible places, and round tlieso were grouped the tombs of the whole 



1111 SKslAUA OF RHOWIIM IN 1 III NEfKOIOLIS OF I t/HI * 


country. The bodies ot the common people, usually naked and uncollin 1, 
weie thi ust under the saml, at a depth of baiely tluee feet 1mm tin ''Uil 
Those ot a better class lesUd in mean lectangulu chambers, lied'h hiiilt « 
yellow bucks, and roofed with pointed vaulting ornaments n In »-in ^ 

gladdened the deceased in las misciable lestmg-plat e ; a few u v<i Is, Iiowi \ 1 
of coirse potteiy contaim d tin pnnisions left to nourish him duig^g tin 
peiiod of his second evidence 2 

I conic of the wealthy class had then tomb* cut out of the mom t « i 
side, lmt the 7 Mjoutv prt lerred an isolated tomb, a <k mastaba, 1 compii i 
>a cliapd a 1 >ve mini, a shall, and some subteuanean \ ault^- lhum i 

1 loicssional n m & of noth exf m ; the light fist resting on tin ground, tli l a 

scittcis on the 1ia r tin dust win h ho his just githucd tij The stituo i& in the < i/ih 'I»i 
(Maioliji, il'vnij loqraphi jilt du mu tfo d< Jitnduq J»1 J ) 

1 l)i i\m hv rmrli * u 1 in lmm t ski ich by Ltpsiim (Ihulm , u 20) Tin cornu t n 1 
top nt tin m iBtiln, it t \ i me If It ot the lm iogl\phic in / 1 , h id hei n l i i id m 1 ti i \ 
tin mind 1>> "onu (\]>h)iii the i L 1 -.I hisna>i(d it to its on it d po-itu u 

*■ Mauli u , >ai h t wtht h di C Ant mi 1 input q\u Con. hum i ati/jun, pp 2, ^ 

2uil bim b, vol \i\ pp S, •)), mil / i MnUtibn* dt V inrun J mpm, j j» 17, l''. 

* “ r I ho Anhir word ‘mi-t ibi/ plui ‘misilih/ dt noti s the alo n lx in h 1 r plnth tm n 

stmts of Egjptnn towns in trout of euli hIi p V nrjet is ]»r Tl on tin" • iu i"l d 
customer sits upon it to tr ms ict his lm ini bu, u*u ill) side 1 >) sulo with llu* sclki In the in ' 
of Saqq&ia, then is ittmph ot guuntic proportions 111 tin ship of 1 ‘niastihi* 1 k mb 1 
ol the neighbourhood rill it * M isi il»it-t iouii t * tin hi it of Phirioh, m tho btln 1 th it m •' 

ui( of the. Fh ir tolls sit time to dispense justm 'llio MuupluLu tuiiib^ol tlj.Ci A.m -11 ut 1 

winch t lin.lv]) coter the Snpptii plat* aUj, arc more or lu& m uim turo copios ol tlio * Mi t*i 
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listance these chapels have the appearance of truncated pytamids, vuying 
im size according to the fortune or tastf of the ownoi , thcie ate Pome ulmh 
,tK lbuic 30 to 10 ft. m height, with a facade 160 It. long, and i depth 
uoni back to flout of some 1 80 ft, while others attain only i height of 
10 ft. upon a base of 16 ft. squaio. 1 The walls slope nmloimly tow uds one 
inothci, and usually have a smooth surface ; sometimes, however, the ji couiscs 
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hi ^ t buk one abo\e the othei almost like v te ps. Tin buck in stilus 
w u e not ally cunentod e vtuiully, and the lajeis bound to_cthu mu nulls 
1\ tun sjwul pouicd into the 1 mtetstices. Stone nwistalns, on tin oonti u\ f 
] k til \ icgulaiity in tlio dee oiation of thui filings ilom 1 , in nnu c iv > 
Hit o ten the 1 eon 1 is built ot lough stone blocks, iude ly e ut into spines, 
u h.l w it h n ml and dried mud, or thiown tucthu pell m !1 without 
in it u eit an) kind. I lu 1 whole building should hi\e bun oiuntitcd 
hng to mb 1 , tin loin sides to the tom mdinil points the gu it st 
i h ((tul mil'll mil rath , but the. masons s , him tioiibl 1 tlum^h s 


1 


11 i I tlii n m » of must it I , uhuli Ins il\u\s l n r o it ui l n 1 M 1,1 
lihits q«iri M (MAiu ii, It* Mortal at da l in ui l 1 II- , . 

i Ul.i< MM islTo ft lin lm.? lMbnt s7lt » m 1 1 1 ut t» UN 1 " 

n n OUl Hill, Ii* Va tabus P HO 1. U i K« in ui in J ui. I l It 
11 th Piutli flout, .ml 100 tt n till II Ith li Ml / I - -> { J 11 1 

liiuismhl'ltt 1ml) MMlmo/ I >1) initial th lull 'l i 


Is -1 11 s m 

i In ihuiher, fiom a |lnt«-,uili 1>> l’ mil 1 111 s( l* * ' 
hum in ISso, mill tht hulls IummIk 1 In a 1 ullu 
Ik, bait 


t ih n m il 

Mil l 1 1 u 
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to find the true north, and the orientation is usually incorrect . 1 The doors 
face east, sometimes north or south, but never west. One of these is but 
the semblance of a door, a high narrow niche, contrived so as to face eusf, 

and decorated with grooves 
framing a carefully wallod- 
up entrance; this was i«>r 
the use of tlio dead, and it 
was believed that the ghost 
entered or left it at will. 
The door for the use of 
the living, sometimes pre- 
ceded by a portico, was 
almost always characterized 
by great simplicity. Over 
it is a cylindrical tym- 
panum, or a smooth flag- 
stone, bearing sometimes 
merely the name of the 
dead person, sometime^ lii^ 
titles and descent, some 
times a prayer for his w» 
fare, and an enumeration of the days during which ho was entitled to nceiw* 
the worship due to ancestors. They invoked on his behalf, and nlrn^l 
always precisely in the same words, the “ Great God,” the Osiris of Jlendis 
or else Anubis, dwelling in the Divine Palace , 8 that burial might he 
granted to him in Amentit, the land of the West, tlic u*ry great im* 
very good, to him the vassal of the Great God; that lie might walk n. 
the ways in which it is good to walk, ho the vassal of the Great God; *h,it 
he might have offerings of bread, cakes, and drink, at the New \ ear’s l* 
at the feint of TJioi, on the lrst day of the year, on the teas! of l nt , 1 
at the g» cif lire festival, at the procession of tho* god Minft, at th«» ^ 
of offerings, at the monthly and half-monthly festivals, and every day.’ 

1 Thus iho axis fh© tomb of rirsonft is 17° cast of tho magnetic north (Mamj nj. b* 
Mont aha*, p 209;. In some past-3 tbo divergence is only 1° or 2°, im>ro often it is fi \ 7 , s . 1 '* 
as can be easily a^eertained by consulting tho work of Marietta. 

8 Drawn by Jioudicr, from a photograph of tho origiutil monument which in piesirud ' n J^ 
Liverpool Muwum ; cf. Ga'ity, Catalogue of the Mayer Collection ; I. Egyptian Anti«juiln‘Hi ^ *' 
p. 45. 

* Tho “Divine Palace” is tho palace of OsiriH. Anubis performed for it tho dutii** •! u 
and his protertion was dermed nceus-sury for those who wished to bo admitted into tin* p 1 ' ‘ 
tho “ Great God ’* (cf. p. 197, et seq., of tliis volume). 

1 Oagait was the festival of the dead, celebrated during the first days of tho year, free 1’ j* ‘ ^ 

* Mauikttk, Notice ties p rincipoux monuments expose* dans les galcries prociaoirt* da 
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Tlio chapel is usually small, and is almost lost in the gioat extent 
, j tho building . 1 It generally consists merely of an oblong chamboi, 
pproached by a rather short passage . 2 At the far end, and set back into the 
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tin t ible ot oflenngs, made ol alabastei, granite or limestone placed flat 
upon the mound, and sometimes two little obelisks or two altai*, hollowed 

<1 i t qm'i / / /pin umi, IS61, pp 20-22 , bur ft* Iambi* de V In f n J mpiri qut l on U in s 1^9 mi, 

II s QEtL\ Anew , 2nd series, mx pp 9-11), Its Mattubtisdi 1 \nrn u 1 nif ire, pp 21 - >1 I r 1 

I I I Jpkto ami *1 ( hnu it dcs< upturn of tlu niastnhus ot the M luphitt p< nod hi Pi 1 1 rt mm 

II l V Art duns VAnttquite, m\ 1 pp I&9-17S ind\l 4 HH» t tr l€l ft / ///// m pp Iff I » 

1 Ini** tin fh p« l ul tlu m ihtal t of S tlm is onl> 11 it 1 in 1 l»\ uloiit > It 3 in 1 <1 

1 1 u. In Must aba 1 , p 11 >), and that of the tomb of Phtahs lopsish 10 ft 4 in by «J tt 7 in 
ot | PI) 

Hi mashibi of Tinti li »s foil* chambers (MAhiiTiF, 7 m Mastuhi p 14*1), is has il* tint 
* ^ 1 uhlift (id , p 190j hut th noan cxiiptimia, is mn\ la t- 1 iimd b\ consult 1114 tin worl 
‘ t'l (tt Mod of those which contain sncral rex ms 11c anen nt m 10 mul mist ibis whn.li 
l ' l «n suhnujm utly nlt« ud or enlarged, this is the casL with tin muMabnsi t fc*hopsi(y<f p 2UM 

III * ^nl hafthhi (m/, p J04) A fow, however, were constructed from the outset with ill th 11 
JI 11 1 nt —that ot IMoiiUh&umi, with six. chambers ami se\tnl mi Ins ( 1 1 , p 2 * 0 ) *lnt it 

l it h, with three chambers, niches, and do>rwa> oiniuuntcl with two iillus(*d j *>1) 
ut * Jl with two chambers, a oouit surrounded with j lllus, 1 doorwi\, rod 1 n- in* nl‘ 1 
1 lv,M pp 312 , 333 ), and that of Flu ihhotpfl, with seven ihiiubtis kaiiU&nidiM (id, p D 

4 Jl l " u 1( y Fmchei-Gudm, from a photogmpli by Dumiohbn JUmlfatt v >1 1 1 1 2 
. * ' *H 11 , Sur let iomfot do VAnctcn Empire, p s, Tab MatUtba* di V 4 n uu 1 mu ] 1 * * 

‘n w i sf ** should boreal for^ast” in tho published text iho nilu 1* not is lmmill »*» 
1,1 1 * 1 Uu ved it to be, and I Jhavo pointed out a few examples of sti 1 * f 101*14 11 u th or south 
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pat the top to receive the gifts mentioned in the inscription on the exterior of 
[the tomb. The general appearance is that of a rather low, narrow doorway, too 
small to bo a practicable entrance . 1 The recess thus formed is almost alwu\ s 
.left empty; sometimes, however, the piety of relatives placed within it a statin* 
*of the deceased. Standing there, with shoulders thrown back, head erect, 
and smiling face, the statue seems to step forth to lead the double from 

its dark lodging where it lies embalmed, to those glowing plains wliei * 

he dwelt in freedom during his earthly life: another moment, crossing 
the threshold, he must descend tho few steps leading into the public ball. 

On festivals and days of offering, when the priest and family presented 

the banquet with tho customary rites, this great painted figure, in the net oi 
advancing, and seen by the light of flickering torches or smoking lamps, 
might well appear endued with life. It was as if the dead ancestor himself 
stepped out of tho wall and mysteriously stood before his descendants to 
claim their homage. Tho inscription on the lintel repeats once moru the 
name and rank of the dead. Faithful portraits of him and of other member 
of his family figure in the bas-reliefs on the dooi -posts. The little s<i*m 
.it tho far end represents him seated tranquilly at table, with tho dn.uh 
of the feast carefully recorded at his side, from tho first moment \ la i. 
water is brought to him for ablution, to that when, all culinary skill b< nip 
exhausted, lie has but to return to his dwelling, in a stale of heat 1 1 d 

satisfaction. The stele represented to the visitor the duoi leading In t e 

private apartments of the deceased ; the fael of its being walled up im 

ever showing that no living mortal might cross its threshold. The in- 

scription which covered its bui face was not a mere epitaph informing intuit * 
^generations who it was that reposed beneath. It perpetuated the nanu and ft 
{genealogy of the deceased, and gave him a civil status, without wlm.i , 
could notliai* preserved his personality in tho world beyond; the luinndis^ 
.dead, like a living man without a name, was reckoned as nou-cJli'.ii'^ 
Nor wa* tiiis the 01 iy use of 'he stele; the pictures and pray* rs iiHiib»d 
upon it cited as so many talismans for ensuring tho continuous 
of the auLM ? tor, whose memory they recalled. They compelled tin* 'jed 
therein invoke* whether Osiris or the jackal Anubis, to act as meliahu 
between tho living and the depaitcd; they granted to the god the ciijuj 
ment of sacrifices and those good things abundantly offered to tho deifies 
and by which they live, on condition that a share of them might fn^ ** 

1 Tho fttclo of Shiri, priori of the Pharaohs Sondi and Pirtsonft, and ono of tho wort * ' llt 
monuments known, offers u good example of those door-shaped stofai; cf. p. 2S7 of this v>lu > 1 1 

Masfeuo, Guide du VUiteur au Must'e de Iioulaq , pp. 31, 32, whore the stele of Kluthim l|J 11 
ii produced, and whore the signification of rioto oi this particular typo was first pointed out 
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t abide for the deceased. By the divme favour, the soul or rathe, th. 
..Mes of the bread, meat, and beve.ages passed into the other no. ]<1 



" n '' 1,a tum °* A *»«' A'" 111! sum U mi | -III t , Mil hi R 1 1 


'hit i 1 6 le ^ res h c d the human double. It was not, bottom, neeess.it 
<> eung should have a matenal existence, in otdei to be elite tin , 


"o liv Bouditr, from a photograph of the tomb of Miirhh t, t ill n ht 11 di Mi r, in 
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the first comer who should repeat aloud the name and the formulas inscribi { 
upon the stone, secured for the unknown occupant, by this means alone, t] 
immediate possession of all the things which ho enumerated. 1 

The stele constitutes the essential part of the chapel and tomb. In mam 
cases it was the only inscribed portion, it alone being necessary to ensuu 
the identity and continuous existence of the dead man; often, liowevoi, th 



\ i ph i ''T’ nt \ i ion ok lm mnru\> op hip iorvi it, nuiNwivr, ro him mink i iiimm* 

IN lROOvslOS* 


sides of the chamber and passage were not leit bare. When time w tin 
wealth of the owner permitted, they were covered with scene* .in«l| 
writing, cxpicssing at gi eater length the ideas summarized by ihc lh »n« N 
and insc iptious of tbe stele. Neither pictorial effect nor the cappu <»1 
the mo uent was permitted to guide the artist in the choice of his sni nets, 
all that he diow, pictures or words, had a magical purpose. Etery lndnnlu.il 
who built tm himself an “eternal house,” either attached to it a .stall ol 
frosts of the mble, of inspectors, scribes, and slaves, or else ma<h 
agre ement with the priests of a neighbouring temple to serve the cliip‘1 
in perpetuity. Lands taken from his patrimony, which thus boaum the 

1 Mapm.ro, Etudes ilf Mijihohgie ct d' At chUtlogie fyjyplii wue, vol i. pp. 1-31; Guide du I (i r 
au husfe de Itoulaq, p, 81, ct soq. ; and Aroli&tbgie Egyptienne, p. 155, ct set]. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Ciudiu, from a "squeeze” taken from tlie tomb of Ti. Tho di*m 1,1 
lopiesontcd as women. Tho name is written before each figure, with the designation of i 1 ,n * 
owner “the nebbi k [locust tree?] of Ti,” 11 tho two sycamores of Ti, w ** the twine of Ti; ” » *" 
•.(this volume. * 
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“2258*“ £!J!» Jteraal House ” . rewarded th?m. for their trouble, ami 

supplied them with moats, vegetables, fruits, liquors, linen and vessel’s for 
sacrifice. 1 In theory, these “liturgies” were perpetuated from year to year 
until the end of time; but in practice, alter throe or four generations, the 



XUIJ ttKl’KIiftLSTATloX Ui THE LhI.'Jj II 


ASMMTXG AT THE FRKI.U11SAKII S .ip THU 


bACHIFlC’E AM) urFEIMXG . 1 


o] % T ancestors were forsaken for those who had died more recently. Not- 
imprecations and threats of the donor against the priests 
their duty, or against tho-^e who should usurp the 
endowments, 3 sooner or later there came a time when, forsaken by 
a N, tife double was in danger of perishing for want of sustenance. In order | 
t<» ensure that the promised gifts, offered in substance on the day of : 

of n ^' 1EI<U > Etudes ite Mytholoyic ct <V Aruhc ihujie Ifyyptiennes, vol. i. ]>]i. 53-7 j, where a contract 
cf J lSil,v ’ k°h'ceu a Wnwof SiCkt and the priests of’ the god Capftaitii, is explained nt length ; 
' K1KTTJ s» ATasUibas, p. 313; H. and J. de Hoi:<;k, Inscriptions hieroijlyplwiuus, vol. i. pi. 1. 

, ,ra "nby Faucher-Gudin. from a photograph by Dlmh iimn. Hisultatc, vol. i. pi. 13. 

. 10 mutilated text of the tomb of Sondifnikhil offers an example of these menaces in the 
w ^ch wo are dealing (SiAunnTK, Lvs Mastalms, p. 313; of. 10. and J. in: Koroi:, 
^^typhiquetf vol. i. pi. 1). Shorter formulas arc found iu the tombs of UotpuhikliOSt 
’ -vnt'- !t V K * MastdbaSi p. 342), of Khonil (/rf., p. 1S3), und of Ninki (Tu.iil, Inscriptions pro- 
vni v ■ ■ itn ^astaba de la VI 9 Vyncutie, iu tho Frocecdimjt of the Society <>f JliWcu! At t'lacology, 

mm. p p . 12 M 26 ). * 
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buria l, should be maintained throughout the centuries, the relatives in, 
only depicted them upon the chapel walls, but represented in addition tin 
land s which produced them, and the labour which contributed to thei 
production. On one side we see ploughing, sowing, reaping, the carryin 
I of the corn, the storing of the grain, the fattening of the poultry, an! 
.the driving of the cattle. A little further on, workmen of all description 
are engaged in their several trades: shoemakers ply the awl, glassmakeis 
blow through their tubes, rnotal founders watch over their amelting-poN 
carpenters hew down trees and build a ship; groups of women weave or 
spin under the eye of a frowning taskmaster, who seems impatient of then 
chatter. Did the double in his lmngor desire meat? lie might choose Iiomi 
the pictures on the wall the animul that pleased him best, whether hni 
ox, or gazelle; he might follow the course of its life, from its birth in 
the meadows to tin* slaughter-house and the kitchen, and might sutish 
his hunger with its ilesb. • The double saw himself represented in tin 
paintings as hunting, and to the hunt he went; ho was painted eating uni 
drinking with his wife, and he ate and drank with her; the pietm .1 
ploughing, harvesting, and gathering into barns, thus became to him actinl 
realities. Tn line, this painted world of men and things represented uj u* 
the wall was quickened by the same life which animated the double, u •?» 
whom it all depended: the picture of a meal or of a slave was perhaps tl i 
which best suited the shade ol guest or of master. 1 

Even to-day, when wo enter one of these decorated chapels, the idea i 
death scarcely presents itself : we have rather the impression ol being n« 
some old-world house, to which the master may at any moment teturn. W 
see him portrayed eveiywhere upon the walls, followed by his servant* an 1 
surrounded by everything which made his earthly life enjoyable. On* ' , 
two statues of him stand at the end of the room, in constant r* adincss t 
undergo the w Opening of the Mouth” and to receive offerings.* 1 l ‘U 
these be accidentally removed, others, secreted in a little chambt r hid'* 11 
in the tludkic?* of the masonry, are there to replace them. 3 Those u« 1 
chambers have. rarely any external outlet, though occasionally they are < \ 
nected with the ob‘» * 1 by a small opening, so narrow that it will hardly it 
of a hand being parsed through it. Those who came to repeat pravei* 1 1 
burn incense at this aperture were received by the dead in person. 
statues were not mere images, devoid of consciousness, dust as the d< 

1 Maspero, Etude* fh Mythologie et d’Afrlttfolrujie Eqypiiennp, vol. i p|>. 1-31, ^ 1 * 

fiyyptiennce, yoL i. pp. 193, 194 ; Guide du Vmteur, pp. *200-207 ; Archtologie Egypt fame. pp 1 1 

* Cf» what is sold about tho “ Opening of the Mouth ” on p. 180 of this volume*. 

* This is tho “serdab,” or “passage” of Arab diggers; of. Mabiette, Notice dee v rl! f 
monument*, 1864, pp. 23, 24 ; Sur lee tombea de VAnoien Empire, pp. 8, 9 ; Lee MhttafHte, pp lh 1 
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of a god could be linked to an idol in the temple sanctuary in order to ' 
transform it"TnTo - a*prophetic being, capable of speech and movement , 1 so 
»hen the double of a man was attached to the effigy of his earthly body, 
whether in stone/ metal, or wood, a real living person was created and was 
intioduced into the tomb. So strong was this conviction that the belief 
has lived on through two changes of religion until the present day. The 
double still haunts the statues with which he was associated in the past. 
As in former times, ho yet strikes with madness or death any who dare to 
disturb his repose ; and one can only be protected from him by breaking, at 
\ Ik* moment of discovery, the perfect statues which the vault contains. The 
double is weakened or killed by the mutilation of the.se his sustainers . 3 Tim 
statues furnish in their modelling a more correct idea of the deceased than his* 
mummy, disfigured as it was by the work of the embalmers; they were also 
loss easily destroyed, and any number could be made at will. Hence arose 
the really incredible number of statues sometimes hidden away in the same 
tomb . 8 These sustainers or imperishable bodies of the double were multiplied 
so a* to insure for him a practical immortality; and the care with which 
tlu\ wore shut into a secure hiding-place, increased their chances of pre- 
servation . 4 All the same, no precaution was neglected that could save a 
mmumy from destruction. The shaft leading to it descended to a mean 
dopth of forty to fifty feet, but sometimes it reached, and even exceeded, a 
hundred feet. Running horizontally from it is a passage so low r as to 
l»re\cnt a man standing upright in it, which leads to the sepulchral chamber 
pmperly so called, hewn out of the solid rock and devoid of all ornament ; the 
streophagus, whether of fine limestone, rose-granite, or black basalt, does nut 
always bear the name and titles of the deceased. The servants who deposited 
tto body in it placed beside it on the dusty floor the quarters of the ox, 
piously slaughtered in the chapel, as well as phials of perfume, and large 
vases of red pottery containing muddy water; after which they walled 
‘ l p*we entrance to the passage ami filled the shaft with chips of stone 
intermingled with earih and gravel. The whole, being well watered, soon 

* N t what has hum bald ou the subject of propli* tic status om pp. I I'd, HSU of this History 
r llie legends tit ill o.rrent about the pyramid** of tlizeli tmnibh «oine good example* of tin- 
hiu*! « I superstition. “ The guardian of tho Eastern p>nunid was tin idol . . . who hid both eje* 

°f M ir| d was Boated on a tlirono, having a sort of halberd near it, on which, if any one fixed hi^ 
*i‘, he hoard a feirful noise, which struck terror to his heart, aiul caused the death of tin 
hi am There was a spirit appointed to wait on each guardian, who di parted not from before him ’ 

1 In hi opiug of tho oilier two pyramids was m like mniim r entrusted to a statue. ftwa&ti d l»j a '•pint 
< l‘ Liifi_itd fa Mourtudi, Jilt du Gaphinb*, from tho translation of M Viiiiul Yinnm, rail". 

H 1 h» Ul). I have collected a cerium huiuIkt of taks resembling that of Mouitadi m tlu Lindt* 

* » lb/t/uiTogfe et d’Arch&logie EgypUennea, vol. i. p. 77, et seq. 

‘ Eighteen or nineteen were found in the serdah of BahotpA only at SacpjAu (Mai.im’ii , 
V,< * V ' <lc * prineipanx Monuments , 1864, pp.62, 182, 202; Us Matfnbat deVAnchn Em pin, p lo7) 
^AsrBBo, Etudes de Myihologie et iTArohtMogio figyptienius, vol i. pp 7-0, 17 lit, etc 
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hardened into a compact mass, which protected the vault and its mastei 
from desecration. 1 

During the course of centuries, the ever-increasing number of tomb* 
at length formed an almost uninterrupted chain of burying-places on tin. 
table-land. At Oi/oh they follow a symmetrical plan, and line the sides >>( 
regular roads; 3 at Smppira they arc scattered about on the surface of the 
ground, in some places sparsely, in others huddled confusedly together 1 
Everywhere the tombs are rich in inscriptions, statues, and painted <» 
sculptured scones, each revealing some characteristic custom, or some detail 
of contemporary eivilizttion. From the womb, as it wore, of these cometeriiN, 
the E^vpt of the Memphite dynasties gradually takes now life, ami reappear, 
in the lull daylight of history. Nobles and fellahs, soldiers and priests, scriUw 
und ciaftbinen, — the whole nation lives anew before us; each with his manner^ 
his ilrcNs, his daily round of occupation and pleasures. It is a perfect pictun, 
and although in places the drawing is dofuced and the colour dimmed, jot tln^c 
may be i ©stored with no great diflieulty, and with almost absolute certainty. 
The king stands out boldly in the foreground, and bis lull figure towers » \«*i 
all else. He so completely tran-eonds his .surroundings, that at first - 1 .* «n 
oik* may well adv if he does not repiesont a god rather than a m m; and, i- i 
matter of fact, he is a god to his subjects. They call him u the good 
“the great god,” and connect him with Ku through tin* intervening knurs, t . * 
successors of the gods who ruled tin* two worlds, liis father 1 fmv him \ * 
“Son of l»V as was also his grandfather, and his great-gi audf.it her, and so 
through all his ancestors, until from “ son of Ru ” to “soil of Ka” iliej at I i-»t 
reached Ha hiniMdf. Sometimes an adventurer of unknown antecedents h 
abruptly inserted in the series, and we might imagine that lie would interrupt 
tho succession of the solar line; but on closer examination we always iind ifyfct 
cither the intruder is connected with the god by a genealogy hitherto unsUfe- 
pected, or that h^ is even more closely related to him than his predocrsviis. 
inasmuch a*» Tla, having secretly ’escended upon tho earth, had begotten him 1»\ 
a mortal mother in order to rejuvenate tho race. 4 IT things came to the \voi>t,.i 
marriage with mie princess would soou legitimise, if not the usurper hitu-dl, 

1 Mm: i ion:, Not dt* principttux Monument 1 1 Egypt tens, ISOi, pp. Jtl, 92; Eur l<* tomb* lx 
VAnritn Empitr que Von (i juve a Eaqqntah, pp. 9-11 ; l.t* Mtstaba* dr V Arndt a Empire, p|>. 1- J' 1 

2 JoMAim, I)t rrijitiun gfafrale da Memphis ct dn Pyrmaidcs m the \h script ion dr l Egypt' * ' *1 '• 
pp. 019, 020; Maiulite, Sur Ire toinbex tie V A nci'n Empire que Von imum is Eiiqqttrtih, p. 1. 

* Maaietil, Eur bs tmnlc* de VArvien Empire, p. C, and Lex Mnxtnlnu, p. 29- Tho nwinM'l 1 
Saq^tirii is in utility romposud of u wote of cemeteries, grouped Hiouud, or between tl- 1 1 
pyrf^niris, each liuviug its clientele and puticular regulations. 

4 A legend, preserved for us in the I Vettear Papyrus (Kkman's edition, pi. ix. 11. 5-11, |>i *■ : '» 
«t flcq.), maintains that tho first three kings of tho V 11 * dynasty, Osirkaf, Sahtlrl, and Kahm. ■ •«' 
children bom to lla, lord of Sakhthi, by Hfolitdidit, wife of a priest attached to tho te-.. A '* 
that town. 
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■it least his descendants, and thus firmly re-establish the succession . 1 The 
Pharaohs, therefore, are blood-relations of 
the Sun-god, some through their father, 
others through their mother, directly 
begotten by the God, and. their souls 
as well as their bodies have a super- 
natural origin ; each soul being a double 
detached from .Horus, the successor of 
Osiris, and the first to reign alone 
over Egypt. This divine double is 
infused into the royal infant at birth, 
in the same manner as the ordinary 
double is incarnate in common mortals. 

It always remained concealed, and 
seemed to lie dormant in those princes 
whom destiny did not call upon to 
H'ign, but it awoke to full <elf-con- 
ttcinuffiiess in those who ascended the 
thmne at the moment of their accession. 

Prom that time to the hour of their death, 
and beyond it, all that they possessed 
of ordinary humanity was completely 
(•fliteed; they were from henceforth only 
“the sons of lbl,” the llorus, dwelling 
upon earth, who, during his sojourn here 
hdow, renews the blessings of Horns, 
son of Isis . 2 Their complex nature was 
revealed at the outset in the form ami 
ftmngeinont of their names. Among 
the Egyptians the choice of a name was not u matter of indifference; not only 
did men and beasts, but even inanimate objects, require one* or more names, and 
it. may he said that no person or thing in the world could attain to complete 

‘ Awarding to Dm law attributed to Ilinotliris of tin.* H ,,,! d\i*:.*-ty; of. p. 23s of ibis volume. 

* ^ ,0 oxpre.-.sions d*'oignating kingly power in Urn lime of the Am-ienl Empire were first 
•uiuiv-i‘,1 by K. i»k ItoUHK, li-cf c relies mr lift monuments yium prut attribmr mix six premier's 
dyhHKtm da Mamikon, pp. 112, 33; mid subsequently by Khman, xEjuptrH u.nj .Etjijptisclfs Ldntt, 
VP-^O-ilJ. Tbo explanation which I have given above lias already bet n put forward in i* >niaH 
^titled Sur let quatrr voms ojpcinls des mis tVKjt/pte {Lindcs fy'jptit hhc*. vol. ii. PP- 
<o-JSS; and in th« Lectures Histori-u. *, pp. 12-4f>). 

Dmwn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Gayet. The king is Amend! be> III., whose 
<0 i'i< piion and birth are represented in tho temple of Luxor, with tin: same wealth of details that 
* ,f>u ^ liuvo expected, had he been a son of the god Anion and tine godih^ Mut: el. t’HAM- 
!WN * Monument* de V&jrjpte ti de la Nnbie , pi. eecxxix.. 2-cee\li. ; 1I.iski.mxi, Mannm< mi Stand, 
l - '-^11; LEim T s, Denlim. 9 )jffih l 75. 
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existence until the name had boon conferred. The most ancient names wen 
often only a short word, which denoted some moral or physical quality, as 
Titi the runner, Mini the lasting, Qonqoni the crusher, Sondi the formidabl. , 
Tznasit the flowery-tongued. They consisted also of short sentences, by wliiel, 
the royal child confessed his faith in tho power of the gods, and his partici- 
pation in the acts of the Sun’s life — “ Khafrt,” his rising is Ita ; “ Mm- 
kafthorft,” tho doubles of ilorus last for ever ; “ ITsirkeri,” the double of R,i 
is omnipotent. Sometimes the sentence is shortened, and the name of the 
god is understood : as for instance, “ Usirkaf,” His double is omnipotent ; 
"Snofrui,” iie has made me good; “Khufui,” he has protected me, are put 
for the names “ Uhirkeii,” " Ptahsnofrui,” 1 " Klinumkhufdi,” with the mjj,. 
pression of ltd, i’htah, and Jxhnumfi. 2 Tlie name having once, as it ueie, 
taken possession of a man on his entrance into life, never leaves him citliei 
in this world or the next; tho princo who had been called tjnas or A* a 
at the moment of his birth, retained this name even after death, so iontr .1^ 
his mummy existed, and his double was not annihilated. 

When the Egyptians wished to denote that a person or thing was \< t 
certain place, they inserted their names within the picture of the plac" 1 
question Thus the name of Teti is written inside a picture of Teti'*' «\i -1 
the result being the compound hieroglyph mi Again, when the son < • \ 
king became king in his turn, they enclose his ordinary name in tin • 
flat-bottomed frame a which wo call a cartouche; tho elliptical p.ut c? • 
which is a kind of plan of the w r orld, a representation of those regions p.i^ «l 
over by lta in his journey, and over which Pharaoh, because In is a "on 1 
lta, exercises his rule. When the names of Teti or S nofru i t f» ll<»w , M > i h« 
group “son of the Sun,” are placed in a cartouche, Vj • 

they are preceded by the words ^ ^ which respectively express som e , 
over the two 1 alves of Egypt, the South and the North, the whole o\pro- "'i 
describing exactly tho visible person of Pharaoh during his abode aim g 
mortals. Jli.t this first name chosen for the child did not include the w!-*!' 1 
man; it h»u w thout appropriate designation the double of Ilorus, which .w* 
revealed in th ■ prince* at tho moment of accession. Tho double ilm * i<l 
received a spoon die, which is always constructed on a uniform plan: J, id 
the picture-^ of the hawk-god, who desired to leave 1 0 his descendants a p. i r »• 11 
of his soul, then a simple or compound epithet, specifying tha( viit •*! 
Horus which the Pharaoh wished particularly to posses -~ <c Horn nih »> h 

1 Tho name Phtahsnofrfti is fioqnc ntly met with on tho stolio of Abydos (Lnwriv, /hi. > r ' 
dee noma hfaroglyphiquea, Nos. 132 and 720, pp. 40 and 241 ; Mabiktte, Abydos, vol. u ph ^ Vli 1 11 
Catalogue gtntral dee monuments d’ Abydos, pi. clxxvi., No, 660) : tho namoIUtonofrCd, which < 1 « -> lli 
be tempted to insert here, has not as yet been found npon the monuments of the ancient rtyn 

* For the restitution of the omitted elements in these and some other royal nuuuw <>1 il»« 
period, cf. W. Max Muller, Bemerhung iiber einige KSnigenamen , in the Peewit de Trauius * 
pp. 176, 177. 
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Homs master of Truth ; “ 
Horn nibkhauiV* Horus 
master of the risings ; u Horu 
maziti,” Horus who crushes 
his enemies. The variablo 
part of these terras is usually 
written in an oblong rect- 
angle, terminated at the 
lower end by a number of 
lines portraying in a sum- 
mary way the facade of a 
monument, in the centre of 
which a bolted door may 
sometimes be distinguished : 
this is the representation of 
the chapel where the double 
'will ouo day rest, and the 
cIommI door is tho portal of 
the tomb. 1 The stereotyped 
|»;m, of the names and titles, 
which is represented by tho 
ligmv of the god, is placed 
outside the rectangle, some- 
times hy the side of it, some- 
times upon its top : the hawk 
ts, in lact, free by nature, 
and could nowhere remain 



imprisoned against his will. 


Tllli A1»U I, V KINV. ADVANCING, FOI.LmWKI) 111- 


This artless preamble was not enough to satisfy the love of precision which 
i* the essential characteristic of the Egyptians. When they wished to represent 
die uoiiblo in his sepulchral chamber, they left out of consideration the period 
11 * i;,s existence during which he had presided over the earthly destinies of the 
>o\Mi*ign, in order to render them similar to those of Horus, from whom the 


tl ■ t US 18 * 8 U s ually known as tho Dun tier Xanio;" indeed, it. was for some limo believed 

! u j 11 ^ rtJ l're8ented a pieev of htutf, ornamented at the boimm by embroidery or frima, and 
° U ^ l ° U ^ Cr P ar * °f Jl Wilkinson thought that this ** square title.” :»> h* 

ft o' 1 r ri 'P rcfi ^ n ^ e *t a house (Extract /rout several Ut troyh/ phical Subjects, j>. 7, Unto 14). i lt*.* *,v.i! 

^ 10ex V rc SHion wua determined by Professor Flinders Petrie ( Tam's , lut j'art, p. n« »tf. 
mi i isi'i !! 0,i / in tyypti 1887, pp. 21, 22,<and pi. xx.) and by myself (He cue Critique , ISSS. vid. ii. 
1 » ■' »**■ Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 271, 275). 

•<*»'. rl' 11 / ^3T Fnucher-Gudin, froui au illustration in Abckdat.g-IIoxomi-Kiucii'h ihtlh-nj <»/ 

XYlJPVi * r ° m Museum, pi. 31. Tho king thus repicsentvd is Tkufinutii* If. «*f the 

prel n l, ' na8t y» the spear, surmounted by a man's head, which the double hohls in his hand, 
/ \\ ^ reca ^ 8 the human victims formerly sacrificed ut the burial of a chief (Lefkbl'|{E, lit tvs 
pp, 5, a). 3 
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double proceeded. They, therefore, withdrew him from the tomb which should 
have been his lot, and there was substituted for the ordinary sparrow-hawk oiw 
of those groups which symbolize sovereignty over the tw«. 
countries of the Nile— the coiled urmua of the North, and tii<- 
vulture of the South, there was then finally added .1 

second sparrow-hawk, the golden sparrow-hawk, the tiium- 
pliant sparrow-hawk which lmd delivered Egypt Irani Typhun. 1 
The soul of Snofrui, which is called, as a surviving double, 

“ Morns 1 mister of Truth,** is, as a li\ing double, 
cnutlcii , ‘‘the Lord of the Vulture ami ot tfo- 

( i a*us,” master ot Truth, and Homs triumphant. 2 On the 
other hand, the royal prince, when he put on the diadem, 
leeeived, from the moment of his advancement to the highest 
lank, such an increase of dignity, that his birth-name- even 
when framed in a cartouche and enhanced with brilliant epithet 
— was no longer able to fully represent him. This exaltation 
of hi** prison was tlirroiure marked by a new designation. Vs 
lie was the living ilcsh of the sun, so his surname alwavs ni.iKc- 
allusion to some point in his relation^ with hU Cither, and ,m» 
claims the love which he felt for the latter, ‘‘ 3Iiriii,” or * h it 
the latter experienced lor him, ** Hirniri,” or else it indi 
the stability of the doubles nt Ha, “Tatken,’’ their 
“Notirkcii,” or some other of their sovereign virtues. Several l’haiaohs ot th* . 
IV th dynasty had already dignified themselves hy these surnames: lh«w* <»t? 
the VI th were the first to incorporate them regularly into the roval pnuinhh. 
There was some Jiesitation at first as to the position the surminio nn^ht f«>2$ 


I hi a 1 1 

\ NMI 


occupy, and it was sometimes placed after the l>irtli-namc,as Q’ iL[)| 

44 Papi Nofirk* »i ,** sometimes before it, us in ( G t|J ]| (^^1 » 4 * Nolirkeii l’.ip 1 1 

1 Thou inn 0 iii iliit gioup, which lias loug bn*n i«ndiitd as “the {'•lid hpiTmW-liawk." 1 f •* 
flittering j»mi i ow-Iuwk,” was deterinin 1 wilhfcrt.iint} foi the flibt time hy llnig^li, nom | 1 ** 

jn a (lcinoi.r* i. Miijitiou at 1'hilaj (ttniGHU, Uifr ninth mmung tiivr hv logl udiwh « I* •' ,u ' 1 
PhiU mit Jem jrit • h/ u vnrt tb motMtcn Anfanga-T* xt*> //*■'> JhhuL* roa Iltmth, pp Is ID 
bCqucntly udopvd l»y K. d** liouge (Etude mr vne tUh T'gyptienne uppathnonf n hi f '' ' l ' * 
Imperial?, pp 21, 22) Hnigsrh\ interim tation lias since Im » u accept od 1>> all Ik*tpti»li>ffi*d- < U i u » 
Die sJJyyploloqit , i» l. though iunn tore© of custom, the lit« rol. tr.ui«Utmu of tli*M m 1 ’ 
goldi n h often given. 

* The reading of lh< gioup is not yet determined with certainty ^er. Ki.mix, / ki KbunjJiU t ^ 

in tho Zeitaclirift , \ol. ,\\i\. pp. 57, 58; and 1 ’ieiil, JVo in tic PhiMugi* Egyptiinw, § 1 *, ,!l 

Proceedings of the Biblical Aichn olugical Bucitty, \ol xiii , IMK» ill, p. Mill). The litii 1 1 

ncription would bc‘ 4 M.uder of the Vulture and of the Uncus;’* tin uoe is 4 ‘jUaatir ut i 1 ■ 
Had consequently 44 Master of the Countries of North and South *' (Uhui-cu, UebcrdnJnmu > 11 1 
hieruglyphischen lnsdu ift von Plate, pp. 10, 11) 

* Tho Ka, or double name, represented iu this illubtratiun is that of tho Tharaoh Khiphi 
builder of tho boeoudof the great pyramids at Uizeh; it reads “ Uoru usir-llttiti Jlorus pow er ( u i • 

4 Some good examples of this indecision may bo found in tho texts of tho pyramid ot i' 
where the cartouche of the prenomon is placed once before tho cartoucho of the name Jit 
Tramux, vol. xii. p. 5(5), and almost everywhere else after it (ib., pp. 5(5, 58, 59, 60, etc.). 
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royal etiquette an actual divine wonsmi‘. 2G$ 


ft, was finally decided to place it at the beginning, preceded by the group 
4= “ K'ag of Upper and Lower Egypt,” which expresses in its fullest 

extent tlio power granted by the gods to the Pharaoh alone; the other, or 
birth -name, came after it, accompanied by the words ^ “Son of the Sun.” 

There were inscribed, either before or above these two solar names .which are 

exclusively applied to the visible and living body of 
tiie master — the two names of the sparrow-hawk, which 
belonged especially to the soul; first, that of the 
double in the tomb, and then that of the double while 
still incarnate. Pour terms seemed thus necessary 
to the Egyptians in order to define accurately the 
Pharaoh, both in time and in eternity. 

Long centuries were needed before this subtle 
analysis of the royal person, and the learned gradua- 
tion of the formulas which corresponded to it, could 
transform the Nome chief, become by conquest suzerain 
over nil other chiefs and king of all Egypt, into a 
living god here below, the all-powerful son and suc- 
cessor of tho gods; but the divine con cept of royalty, 
once implanted in the mind, quickly produced its 
inevitable consequences. From the moment that the 
Pharaoh became god upon earth, the gods of heaven, 
his fathers or his brothers, 1 and the goddesses recog- 
nized him as their son, and, according to the cere- 
monial imposed by custom in such cases, consecrated 
his adoption by offering him the breast to suck, 
us tSty would have done to their own child.* 

Ordinary mortals spoke of him only in symbolic words, designating him by 
s °me. .. Mriphrasis : Pharaoh, “ Pirui-Aui,” the Double Palace, “ ITuiti,” the 
Sublimb’ Forte, 4 His Majesty, 5 the Sun of the two lands, Homs master of the 



fin: Goniu:>s adoi*ta the 

KING BY SUCKLING HIM.* 


1 Tiic formula “ His lath rs tho gods” or “ his brethren tho gods'* is constantly applied to tin* 
l'liuriuha in texts of nil periods. 

J Drawn by Uoudb r, from a photograph by Insingor. Tho orii 'nal is in tlu* u mat speos of Silsili^. 
1 i»‘i kin# boro represented is Ila no habit of the XVlII^dyiinstv; el'. Chami*oiuon, Monument* dt rjjjyyi 
rf de I , i JVtduc, pi. dx., No. 3; liosELLiNi, Monument i Storin' , pi. xhv.5; Lei’shs, Penkni., iii. 1- 1 /*. 

The explanation of the scene, frequently mot with, in which wo sec- a goddess of gigantic 
^hituro offering In r breast to a crownod or h el meted kin", who stands before her. was first given by 
JlAM'Eihi, Note* an jour la jour, § *23, in the Proceeding* vf the Biblical Archirvbgical Society, vol. xiv . 
s, d-y2, pp. 308-312. Characteristic examples of this method of adoption by actual or liciitiou- 
of the person adopted, aro found union" other ancient and modi rn peopb s. 
the meaning and etymology of tho word Pharaoh were discovered by E. in: Uour.r, Aeb- * nr l mnt 
oiHton, in th e Bulletin Archtiologigua (le V Athtmeum Franyai *, 185t>, pp. bb-hS ; Mr. r.epai;e-IIeuour 
'‘I" i ,vo l»o*cd an explanation of it, derived from the Hebrew ( The Fame- of Vlnmioh. in the Pnre ding* 
01 l,lt iMlicdl Archeological Society, vol. xv„ 1892-33, pp. 421, 422). The value of the title Kiliti, 


1 j'i " 118 determined, to tho beet of my 
11,15 tt «e “Jlonikf" is translated 


my recollection, by Ciiauas, Le. Voyage d'm i flgyplten, p. 30 >. 
by the same authors, sometimes as ** His Majesty, sometimes 
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palace, 1 or, less ceiemoniousl), by the indeterminate pronoun "One.” 2 Thi 
gi eater numbei of these terras is always accompanied by a wish addiessei 
to the sovticign foi his "life,” "health,” and "strength,” the initial sign* 
of winch aie mitten aftei all his titles. 0 lie accepts all this giauously, Ul \ 
even on his own initiative, sweais by his own lito, oi by the luvoi 
L/V oi 11a, 4 but he forbids hib subjects to imitate him . 6 foi than it i 
V a sin, punishable in this world and in the next, 6 to adjure lb 
^ poison of the soveiugn, except in the caso in wlmh i 
magibtiato lequnes fiom them a judicial oath 7 II< ^ 
appioaclied, moieovei, as a god is appioached, with down 
\ cast ejes, and luad or back bent; they "sm it tu 
' eaith” before him, 8 they \eil then faces with b tli 
hands to shut out the splendour of lus appeinnr 
they chant a devout loan ot adoiation befoie subuutting to him i 
petition. No one is fiee from this obligation • Ins ministcis tin m 
bolves, and the gieat oms ot his kingdom, cannot delibi i it< well 
him on matteis of Mate , without uiiugui iting tin piounhng b 
soil ot soli ran soi \ici in Ins hououi, and lent m * to him it h n 
mr 1 1 1 u ha- eulogy ot lu> ilivimty 1 1 Iliev did not, indii d, opi nlj exili i 
abo\e the otliei gods, but llu s» win lathfi too nunu ious to 1 
he wen imong them, whilst he alom nibs dm r the c Lntm < n 
of the Sun,’ and the whole eaith, its mountains aid pi mis, aie m s il p tin m 
his sandalled feet. People , no doubt, might hi nut with who did not >1 \ li n 



111 u M> 
s Tint® 


JLIh II Iiik ** Ui u in lor trin ltfnu it Us M ij ty/n'i wis ri i i 11 j / 

( li imprilion, md iltciwaul- ptncralh ad ptid, lu\c bi i ^iun lwt «f ill 1 1 J j 

(( hr *1 muthu L jyytitvn'*, \ 1 n §ls) f p GU; 

1 Lima \ J jijptni and 1 jijyti* h * J fun, |>. wlitti iruy be tumid till It 1 w\ ul 
ludirrtl im thodb of d< -i ruling tho km Uth m fli il d unn.nth tn l m t rdin i\ b 

I In dt ti rmiuah i miei ot n dir uf tin ovu 141 , >\hi h in luv i > i 1 \ r 

in tin ti \ls ol tho N«.w I h I iu I mpirc, w is fir L j u t 1 1 ut by Mam h , Lt Cot lu f i 1 

in tl » Ji intdnCu T till nc s \ 1 >u j) 7b J imfi 1 

- I insist ,U 1 HP mivhu u/ u, s nbtl, usuilH h!j ttuiulin French intjt «/ ,ti 

4 \ c c rs 1 1 II i \ t ti n 1 1 Cionki Mi mum, 11 L\ » » H 1 110 
4 i i r a i J 1 i/jti •' U § nt Inin It tun tin Jm n nU, m tin huiwi ft i* If 

</l»tflt il Auh \ 111’ 177 182 

In tl c 1 N i C nti s i jn, M tho dtu iHcd dtclarca *bat he lua m t ntfi r d nv 
agiiiihtfl Km r (L nnts,i b < x\\ , \ ami if’* ulil ii n >ol li p JUb) 

I i tin jiiduiil i ml tin term il t (k tf TV M in ui I i i , Mudun vnd V if rt l 

Hi cl i n h n l a Phnmonmr trim t cr Jjpnivfi n jr tut czt pp 71 sj 

• li«s is tin liti ml turns! itn n of the group ‘ t nd to,” wlurli ib usu illy « inplou It M 
prosti iti jn of the taithtul bet on tin god oi tho king, the y rnsrtjtu m t of ti \lb of tin bn 1 l 

9 Lnwn by Fauchtr briidin tnm the cngming iu 1 1 i^bi i’Ymsnfs f/t f nl * “ 1 
to ytilf* it Vfyjque durtgnt do bi/mt on Nhnui, in tin huvi Ard* h / yn , lutbdi h \ 1 i 
r Ihc ongmil is now puairvcd in tlio Bibliotbtqui ^ationall, to wlmh it was priaontt 1 1 1 
d’Aunnis It u of glazed cirthtnww , of vciy dolifat* and can ful workm mbhip 

10 f I ho fashion wraa obs(.i\fd in ill tniuB, but the bewt cNamplte of it aro found on the m 1 ^ 

of the Now Ihcban Empuc luuyrcfir my ituloia sj> uilly to the comfncnct nicnt ot 

qf Ut * Or hi mints (Fkisse d'Au^m Monuments f gypluns, pi xxi , and CiMUAb, Ltt In * 
^ * Mtn 8 d or, p 1 J, ct seq ) 



THE INSIGNIA AND PROPHESYING STATUES OF T1IU KINGS JGj 

uiit these were rebels, adherents of Sit, 44 Chihli en of Jftum ,” 1 who, sooner ui hta, 
would be ovei taken by punishment. While hoping that his fietitious el um to 
umvusal dominion would be lealizul, the king adopted, in addition to the 
unple eostumo of tlie old 
infs, the long or shoit 
,u 4 tieoat, the jackal’s tail, 

I j tuined-up sandals, and 
i» insignia of the supremo 

mIs, — the ankli, the ciook, 
tlo 11 ill, and the sceptie 
tip|nd with the head of a y i- 

I I i or a h ue, which we mis* 

?i mie the eueupha-headed 

[tre 2 lie put on tin 
nmi)-iolouied diadems ot 
tli jods, the lu id-rirt ss< s 
\iv 1 with fe if hers, the 
\\ lnt and tlu ltd uouin 
i tli i sojuiatily oi coin 
id so as to foim tin 
\ li lit llio Mpr i oi uia in, 
i mill oi '/lltli <1 \ooil 
wm n ios* fiom his ioie- 
li ui w is imbued with a 
nijsi nous life, which made it a me uis ot exe< utmg his me and actotn- 
Iin su it t puijKNes It was supposed to \onnt Hums ml to distm\ 
t! <A who ^ln uld due to attack its in isti i m bittlc *1 in supi lmtm il miIui s 
' 111 h it i. mimumeated to the ( lown, made it an enehmti d thing whu h n ) one 
uld nsNt* Lxstlj, Ph u mil hid his temples wlun lus uitluomd -iitm, 

() l I 1 in t - at tins \ 1 ii will l f uu l th i 1 at iti i ( 1 Pi i In M i 1 ill 

I i n Mi t l ‘M llr not Kcbilli n 

I i il ntiiu linn, * i kI lw Clump 11 k n (Put nmut I i j T / / N I s ) j 

i i list mi wtili ticrv. \ to m n irl\ ill w rl b m 1 „'i I I \ 1 i w 1 " n 11 111 1 '»i 

Out lh tin j i w is birl p il n} su >i « i (limw / i / / 5 t II fl / ' 

"'ll 111 o pLr f tlio ^ota in n )\u ih i lh Mini nt 1 l tl 1 il i i pi li ij l 

1 i itc 1 snout \ 1 1 >n * rctri itm^ c ir ml UI n,mig t tl \1 hi 1 i ] 1 r pit i 

UN i i’Vwnnjs, Jtuh rh($ bin ha /« Hiitli* if jilt* t l j j iff ; s u 

i llif Jtci ir h€okninu , 1st siri s \ >1 n , 1M * i I < i \ ) 

** "u 1\ 1 uiohu Gudin, iiom i pli los^r ij>h b\ I imiu r t l m i / i n t 

1 I r mis KbliuliuL ] Kb ntiu^ the ail] nut n I nt i m » t 1 ilu i 

v I lwust\ 

j ^ 1 m>att nous lift with whu h tho ui uis ot the lowl < rt wn-s w bun - It 1 ind 1 1 " *• 

I J i id by E t>e Roik.$, I tilth *ur (hi n inonutnenta tlu n in l I it HI I l 

I ,r M Jfartrff , p 15 Co Ccriuu^ tlu tmli<uittl crown- m Uv nn It l V 

1 tl Iqvplunnett, >ol u p 1 > f * wluro idtMnjii not tu n ) lieu t Vl u 

tlitn ungual oftlco, will l»o lound 
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animated by one of bis doubles, received worship, prophesied, and fulfilled all 
the functions of a Divine Being, both during his life, and aftor he had rejoined 
in the tomb liis ancestors the gods, who existed befoio him and who nn\« 
leposed impassively within tho depths of their pyramids 1 

Man, as fai as his body was concerned, and god in virtue of his sui.l 
and its attnbutos, the Phaiaoh, in right of this double nature, acted as t 
constant mediator between heaven and earth. He alone was fit to transmit 
the piaycrs ot men to his fathers and his brethren the gods. Just as tlir 
head ol a family was in his household the piiesfc far excellence of the gods of 
that iaiml}, — just as the chief of a nouie was in his nome the piii st pu 
exccll ( net m ngaul to the gods of the nome, — so was Phaiaoh tho pin si 
par ixulluu of the gods of all Eg)pt, who weio his special deiths. Ib 
aceoinp inif 1 the it images in solemn processions; he poured out befou* tlnm 
the wine and mvstic milk, muted the formulas in their heating, sci/ed tin 
hull who was the victim with a lasso and slaught* red it accoidiug to tin m 
conscciated bv ancient tiadition. Private individuals had it course to lu^ 
intcrcovdon, when they asked some favour from on hijli ; as, ho\v« vci, if w ^ 
impossible fui ovfiy saciificc to pass actually tlnough his hand", tin 
celcbiating prust pi oc burned at the bi ginning ol each ctitmony th 
was the Line; who made the offenng -Siltni eh Jtofpii -he and none 
to Osins, Plitili, and Ra- Hannah hi*, so that they might grmfc t > tho 1 ut ' i' 

who imploied them tho object of theii desin and, the dt lai ttmn )> n 

accepted in lieu of the act, the king was thus regarded as leally oflk l it in., 
on e\ery occasion for his subjects, lie thus maintained daity mteicouiM with . 
the gods, and the), on their part, did not nigh ct any occasion ot eommmu it in 
with him. They aj>p( ued to him in duams to foretell his futuio, fo euimutui ^ 
him to restoic» a monument which was thieatened with imii, to udvii hi * 
to set out to war, to foibid him lisking his lite iu tho thick of tin li In 

1 This ni tli id ( r <liif monishing dewasid kings is met with as far bark as th “fin 1 i 
Harpist,” w lit l m*. ot the Bnnu "bide p< nod attributed to the founder ot Hit XI 1 *' 

(Masilko, J tu l * Ijifi/pfi nu \nl l. p mS, ct huj ) lhe first known inntaiiu* of utuuph i ■> ! 
hy an Ugj ft n J og to Ins d<>»lde is f Ji it ot Ann. nut lit s 111 at Soleb, in Nulua, out 1 tlo n r 

with Prof. Jj 1 VI yi r * hi htu da iltirthum% vol i pp 268, 260, and Ge^rhichtc d 1 

A ijypt'ns , ii — 1 JI iJ), or iwth Piof. i rmun (Aujypfm. p 08), who liuiginu that this w i" J Ml 

tar p of tin pi u t til Lh it it lnd l>« en introduced into \ulnn before its adoption on J \ i f> ‘ 1 
soil Under the Ain Umpire »• meet with more than tin* functionary who stylfs hw l 1 
some cahcs dm mg his nnstciN iifitimo, in olhers shortly aftu his death, “Prophet of H 
lives in the pala< o *j(Maiui i ir, Lm Mintahne, p 228, loinb ot Iuu), or u Proplu t <»l Kin op l 1 
pp. 88, 80, tomb of Tinfi;, “ l'i jphcl of h nidi ” (ibid , pp 92, 0J, tmuh of fiuin), “ Pi »pln < ‘ 1 ,u 
of Mykcnnos of Cteirk if * {ibid , pp P»S 200, tomb c f i’apftni inkkt), or of other sovcu i„ns 

* Among other tMtnphs, the ttxts mention tho dream in winch I'b&tmntntf IV , a Ink * 
royal prince, received from Phi i-II uuiakliis oidi rs to unc aith flu Groat Sphinx (Vim, 0 k 1 * 
cart ml oh at the Pyramids of GizAi, vol. ni , pi. facing p 114; In r-»ius, Denhm, iii *>3), tin *h 111,1 
which Phtdh forbids Mimphtah to take part m the battle against tho peoples of tho ** 1 • 11 
Roxjge, Extrait d f un memoir o mi tea uttaqwa, p 9), tint by which Ton date mon, King <4 N i 1 1 ^ 
jiersuaded to undcitake the conquest of Egypt (M a kiltie, Mon. dlmrt . ph vu. ; 11 «pbuo, / « 
la atele du Songt , in the Rome Aichdulogique, 2nd sen is, vol. xvni. pp 321 332; cf. ll n0t 



PHARAOH IN FAMILY LIFE. 
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f ,.iumunication by prophetic dreams was not, however, the method usually 
Vrfed by the gods: they employed as interpreters of their wislus the 
* u »ts and the sta tues in the temples. The king entered the clmpol where 
statue was kept, and performed in its presence the invocatory lites, 
,,'1 questioned it upon the subject which occupied his mind. The pnest 
i, | lire! under direct inspiration from on high, and the dialogue thus entert d 
nj nn might last a long time. Interminable discourses, whose records cover 
the Malls of tho Theban temples, inform us what the Pharaoh said on such 
occasions, and in what emphatic tones the gods replied. 1 Sometimes the 
animated statues raised their voices in the darkness of the sanctuary and 
th inspires announced their will ; more frequently they Mere content to indicate 
it !>\ a gesture. When they were consulted on some particular subject and 
it tinned no sign, it was their way of signifying their disapprobation. If, on 
the other hand, they significantly bowed their head, once or twice, tho subject 
u.i* an acceptable one, and they approved it 3 No state affair wa9 settled 
without asking their advice, and without their giving it in one way or another. 4 

Tii< monuments, which throw full light on the supernatural cliaiacler of 
(Ik Pharaohs in general, tell us but little of the individual disposition of any 
Kim* in paitieular, or of their everyday life. When by chance we come 
ii to closer intimacy for a moment with the sovereign, he is revealed to us 
e lining less divine and majestic than we might have been led to believe, had 
judg'd him only bv Ins impassive expression and by the pomp with which 
lie was surrounded in public Not that he ever quite laid aside his grandeui . 

< von m his home life, in his chamber or his garden, during those hours when 
1 k j f* It himself withdrawn from public gaze, those highest in rank might 
mver forget when they approached him that he was a god. Jle showed 
himself to be a kind father, a good-natured husband, 0 leady to dally with 
Ins wm* and caiess them on the cheek as they offeied him a flower, m 
moved' 1 a piece upon the draught-boaul. He took an inter* st in those who 
"ailed on him, aM wved them certain breaches of etiquette when he was pleased 
with tlhem, 4 and was indulgent to their little failings. It they hid just 


fVf, 1 t N r , vol. i?. p 8.1) Herodotus had alru nly made us lamili ti with tli^ dienns oi Fibum (,n 
• U ti l o' the hiijh pried Fallen (u. 112). 

' u tl-Bahaii, Q ien U itshopMtft hoars thcvoucoi Au«n bins It m tin depths or tin* 
"wick i%, , in other wolds, t lie voico of tho pru*Bt who ucaiod iho dn»it limpin' <*u ainlwoitU 

^ »i i in tho presence of tho statue (Muulue, Deird ttahart, pi x 1 Dimuhin, Uistou^Ji 
1 ‘ M h 'hi, \ol. n pi. sjl. 11. 4-d) ► 

AU n uo, Etudu de Nythulogie et d* Arcluoluyie Egypt nana. vol. i p Si, it ^4 

a litciary example of what the conduct of a King was liho 111 ill’s tamil) uiilt.wc ui\ 
! 1 ' 1 ,l ^nption of King Minibphtah. iu tho story of S itm-Kh inn N Of * sl 1 I* * t 1 nt 

? n ' </c ^ lypte Aneieniu, 2nd edit , p. 103, et ami.) Iho pictuits ot tho tombs at T» l * I V 
? 11 " u- intimate terms On whinh Kititr IChAmutun 
*" 1 1,tu ® (Unuo* Venlem M J 
lul . )0\ Lie.). JM 

* ■' l, <>oh Shopsiskaf dispenses hi. son-iu-law bhopsi.plitali troin *nij)in<j Hit utrtk in front ot 

T 


^ich Kiug Khftniatou lived with his wito and doubt 1 -« 
d. 99 b, whore the qiuui has lies amis rmml tlu km, s 


1 1 1 
1 Til 
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returned from foreign lands, a little countrified after a lengthy exile from tho 
court, lie would break out into pleasantries over their embarrassment and tin jp 
unfashionable costume, — kingly pleasantries which excited the forced miith 
of tho bystanders, but which soon fell flat and had no meaning for thw 
outside the palace. 1 The Pharaoh was fond of laughing and drinking ; inde. ,[ t 
if wo may believe evil tongues, ho took so much at times as to incaparii.ifi* 
him for business. 2 TJbo^chase was not always a pleasure to him, huntu r 
in the desert, at least, where the lions evinced a provoking tendency t„ 
show as little respect for the divinity of the prince as for his mortal suhji cts, 
but, like tho chiefs of old, ho felt it a duty to his people to destroy wild 
beasts, and ho ended by counting the slain in hundreds, however slioir hn 
reign might be. 8 A considerable part of his time was taken up in war m 
the east, against the Libyans in the regions of the Oasis; in the Nile V.ill<* v 
to the south of Aswan against tho Nubians; on the Isthmus of Suez and 
in tho Sinaitic Peninsula against the Bedouin; frequently also in a mil 
war against some ambitious noble or some turbulent member of lib own 
family. He travelle d iicquently from south to north, and from umtii (i» 
south, leaving in every possible place marked traces of his visits -on tin 
rocks of Elephantine and of the first cataract, 1 on those of SilsilL 1 i, 
El-Kab, and he appeared to his vassals as Tumu hini'clt arisen union., tin n 
to repress injustice and disorder. 6 lie restored or enlarged the mmnuni b. 
regulated equitably the assessment of taxes and charges, settled or Jim e <1 
the lawsuits between one town and another eoneerning tlie uppiop. , /ion 
of the water, or tho possession of eeitain territories, distnbuttd 1uK • li'«k4 
had fallen vacant, among bis faithful servants, and granted pensioib to b* p<i If! 
juut of tho royal revenues 6 At length he re-entered Memphis, oi one <», 
usual residences, where fresh labours awaited him. Jle gave audit nee 

him (K i»b ItoroL, Jlfclirrche* sitr he monuments qu'un petit nttnbiur ttur nr jinnm - 1 
de Maittfhun, p i,H; Mamet jf, Lee Mast abas, pp. 1 12, US), and Papi /. gr.mb to 17m tl.u pi 1 
of wearing ' is bti •i.’ls in tht* j alace (E. i>l RuViu, Jtcrhrrrhes sur hs nionunu nth, p l'Js, .1 ui 
Ah if doe, vo li. pin xliv , xlv., 1. 23; Ekmak, Cwnnuntar znr lnsihrijt dis ( no, n tin / ' ,f f, 

1SS2, p 0, !» .vs thn ] I’-ago unexplained). 

1 Su . 1 . L t Aicntwv 8 de Smiihtt (MasI’EKO, Les Contes jtopuhiiies d* PI quid 1 IP 
124, 125) an p *■(•< uul »t the audience granted by Amoiu'iuhuifc II. lo Ujo luro 01 hi* u tu « 1 111 * l 
long exile m .loia. 

8 Lg. AmasiH, a lalo of the Greek period (Mamlko, Lte (Jonhs i»ipidair ( «, -ud IP 
299-308). 


8 Amenolhes HI. had killed 00 many as a hundred and two lions during the lust ti n » 
reign (Scarahte 580 du Louvre , m Pilkret’h R<cu< it d'insiriptions iveditr s du Lnm ti , >ol 1 1 1 
4 Traces of the journey of Miriinl to Aptian nru lutuliniu d by i'i ikjl in .1 hi nun 
pi. xiii» No. 33S; and b> SAVor, (l Ironings from tho Land «#/ Ygypt On tho Jiiand d 
vol. xv. p H7), and of the journey ot Papi I. to El-Kab bv Stern, Via Cultusetdtte d< r U 
hr! ft, 1875, pp. «7, 6S. 

8 These are the identical expri ssions ustd in the Oreat Inscription of Pont- tin sea n, 11 
8 These details are not found 011 tho historical monuments, but aro furnished t<> • 
description given in “The Book of Knowledgo of what there is in the other world” <»i 
of the sun across the domain of tho hours of night; the god is theio described as a Plwi 1 
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ii »st< I against tho injustice ut Ins sen ant. It he quitted the palace when the 
i,uise had been heard, to take boat or to go to the temple, he was not left 
mi listurbed, but petitions and supplications assailed him by tin* way. J In 
uMition to this, there were* the daily sacrifices, the d< sjiatch of cum nt aft’urs, ‘ 
un i lenumies which demanded the pusence uf tin* Pliaiaoh, and the reception 
ot nobles m ioieign envoys. One would think that in the midst ot so many 
» upations he would nev* 1 teel time hang heavy on his hands, lie was, how- 
\« 1 a prey to that profound ennui winch most Oriental monarchs h el *o keenly, 
aid w Inch neither the cares noi the ph asiuvs of ordinary life could disp» 1 . Lik< 
du Sultans ot the *• Arabian Nights,*’ tile Pharaohs weic accustoimdto have 
me vi lions tales lclat* d to them, or they assembled their eouucillois to ask 
i'imu A suggi sfc some iresli amusement, a happy thought would somt tunes 
'inlu one oi them, as m the case of him who amused the mtcu.st of Nioliut 
in n « jpnnu mling lam to have Ins bo.it luaumd by young girls bauly clad in 
lugt flushed uctwoik All his pustunes were not so playful. Tin* Egyptians 
,,J| iue wort .jot cnml and we have vuy few icconls i itln 1 in Instoiy 
1 +1 11 d ion ot blood Ihu sty Pliaiaolis; but the lift ot an ouimaiy individual 
' • »* so little value in their eyes, that they novel hesitated to sacutice 

' ' 11 h>r a i pi?*e. V sorcerer had no soon* i hoisted hcioic Kluops 
(l 1 ' ‘Hg able to raise tho dead, than the Ling pioposed that he should tiy 


1 1‘ his kingdom, und all that ho does for his Mistily the dt tl, is idintinl with whit ri »m'i 

j |, ^tn»ud to do lor his subnets, tin lmns* (M*si l l* », Tt'ilt' d V thih n <■* d t* At. f / 

, *s vol 11 pj, 14,4a) 

t 1 ,l " n hj Kauchcr-dudin (Cua MlOiriiiN, VtiHUMt nts ill VJ lift ltd hi U l i , l b ^ u ‘ * 
’ llNi^ iUonWJWt w/AJjpOT/tl, pi. C\XU1 , Noa 1,2; Lll'll^ /ftt l n , 111 -Cs l /) 

h S | ^ ir * m Papynib n*2 for tin* suppln ationi with whu.h a peuhinl • uiwln 'ms m *hut 
* Mu mtuiM aiitl King Kibkamrt ot tin IX‘* oi X lh <ljna*tj L > (o t * / j i uns 

" ,1 !> ^Uscmj.) 
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the experiment on a prisoner whose head was to be forthwith cut off. 1 * * Ti * 
anger of Pharaoh was quickly ci cited, and once aroused, became an ai 1 * * 
consuming fire; the Egyptians were wont to say, in describing its intensity 
“His Majesty became as furious as a panther.” 8 The wild beast oft n 
revealed itself in the lnilf-civilized mau. 

The roj al family was m-y numerous. The women were principally cluwii 
from the relatives of court officials of high rank, or from the daughters of tlm 
great feudal bids; 3 there were, however, many strangers among them, daughter 
or sisters of potty Libyan, Nubian, or Asiatic kings; they were bi ought into 
Pharaoh’s house as hostages for the submission of their respective peoples 
They did not all enjoy the same treatment or consideration, and their origin d 
position decided their status in the harem, unless the amorous caprice of tin u 
master should otherwise decide. Most of them remained merely concilium * 
for liie, otheis were raised to the rank of “royal spouses,” and at least one 
leeched tho title and piivileges of *• great spouhc,” or queen. 4 This us 
rarely accorded to a stranger, but almost always to a princess boin in tlm 
pm pie, a daughter of Ka, if possible a sister of the Fhuuioh, and win. 
inheriting in the «-ame degree and in equal proportion the 11* sh and Won l 
the Sun-god, had, more than others, the right to slrnio the bed and tin n < 
her broth* l 5 She had her own house, and a tiain of servants and follow. >- i 
large as those of tho king; while the women of inferior rank ueio more < i 
shut up in tho parts of the palace assigned to them, she came and w« » i ii 
pleasuio, and appeared in public with or without her husband. The pieu.iU< 
of official documents in which she is mentioned, solemnly rocogni/* s In • is tin 
living follower of Horns, the associate of the Loid of the Vulture and t'l 
Urneus, the very gentle, the very praiseworthy, she who sees her < 

Horns and Sit, face to face/’ Her union with the god -king rendu, d lm 

1 Euman, In Vaithn (hi Papyrus flWrvo, pi. \iu. I 12, nnd pp 10,11; M\ uho T \ t 
populairt' 1 l J J ypt Anneune, 2ml edit, pp. t2 Hand 73. Cf p. 28*2 of this lli'tmy 

* Tfc in tin Pioiilii.i-Mmman m nptiou (11 ‘23 and 01, I] ns Koi uiVb editi ».», pp M » • 

tho Conit A ux Inn tho hero, who is a kuul of god diHgmwd as a jkm ml, I > “ 

'* furious, ‘ al 1 1 . 1 uuthoi id(lH,‘*afla southern pautlior (MaiIbho, J>i Contt* \wpnlaut , - i 

P- 10) 

4 Quoin Mini oiVlma 4 *, wife of Papi I., was the .laughtc r of a pprson naimd Klnu, iti . l i 

the court, lirr mo in mg a princoss Mbit (K no Kuii.i, Ibthuche* sur If* monumni* I ' 

et scq.; <*f 13. and J. in Koir.i , Inbcripfion i hitftoglyphique , > n c» A'yijpte, pi. olm ). 

4 Tho first 44 gr. it spoiiso ot tlio king” whoso name has oemo down to ih, is ini ntion. I ' I 11 
this is Queen Amtlai, wit. of Mirirt-Papi I of tho VI th dynasty (J! »*r Hot ni, Jl » //' * 1 

monument*, p. 121 ; el Ei man, Commentar *ur Tmchuft tie* T'm, in tho Ztifrchnft, ISSi, iy I 1 ' ll 

* It would nun that Quicn Mirisonkhh (Mariiui, JLc, MatlaLu, p. la3; I.iimis, / ' 1 

14, 26), wife of Khcphrou, was tho daughter of Klu ops, and consoquoutly hor husband ** 1 ^ 1 1 
Kot oi, Etcher ekes sur lee monument * quon pput attrihwr ana si^vreinxere* dynamic* de \i <■ 1 1 
pp. 61, 62). ; 

* The preamble of tho queens of this period was sot tle.1 for the first time by K. dk Rniui » 1 11 '* 

»nr U* monuments, pp. 14, 43, 57— bl, 130), on tho authority of tho inscriptions of Queen 1 1 M 
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goddess, and^enteiled upon her. the fulfilment of all the duties which a goddess 
a god . ..They were varied and important. The woman, indeed, was 
.apposed to combine in herself more completely than a man the qualities 
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I’ll A If AO H GIVES SOI.FSIX Al’DlENVE TO ONE OP JI1S MINISTERS. 1 

necessary for the exercise of magic, whether legitimate or otherwise : she saw 
aiui heard that which the eyes arid ears of man could not perceive ; her voice, 
ocing more flexible and piercing, was heard at greater distances; she was 

J-. uml J. i, E noi'Gic, Inscription s hitroylyphiques capites i n l.gyplc, pi. Ixii.). of Qimen Mirisonkha 
OiirrrE, Les Mantabas, p. 183; Lsrsus, Dcukm., ii. It), of Queen Klimt (Marietta, Les .V'tttnhas, 
l*l'* 208), of a queen whose namo is still uncertain (Mariktte, Lt s Mn*taba* : pp. uml of 

i'* 1 Miririonkhnas (E. and J. Wjt^toi'GK, Inscriptions hitroglyphiqu.* copies* en hgypte., ph cliii.). 
,vv.V‘ awn h y l^nucher-GudinjKftcr LErsius, J)enhn. t iii. 77. The hin^ is Aincudtlics III. 
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I by nature mistress of the art of summoning or banishing invisible boinr \ 
While Pharaoh was engaged in sacrificing, the quoen, by her incantations 
[protected him from malignant deities, whose interest it was to divert tin* 
attention of the celebrant from holy things: sho put them to flight by ll * 
sound of prayer and sistvnm , 1 she poured libations and offered perfumes an I 
,flont era. In processions she walked behind her husband, gave audience with 
him, governed for him while he was engaged in foreign wars, or during l,u 
progresses through his kingdom : such was the work of Isis while her brotJn r 
Osiris was conquering the world . 9 Widowhood did not always entirch 
disqualify her. If she belonged to the solar race, and the new sovereign was i 
minor, she acted as regent by hereditary right, and retained the authority fm 
some years longer . 2 It occasionally happened that she had no posterity, <»• 
that the child of another woman inherited the crown. Tn that case there was 
no law or custom to prevent a young and beautiful widow from wedtlu^ 
the son, and thus regaining her rank as Queen by a marriage with I In* 
successor of her deceased husband. It was in this manner that, during tl-c 
earlier part of the IV 11 ' dynasty, the Princess Mirtlttefsi ingratiated herselt ur 
eessively in the favour of Snofrui and K lumps . 1 »Such a case did not often iin 
and a queen who had once quitted the throne had but little chain*'* of »„m. 
ascending it. Ilor titles, her duties, her supremacy over the rest of flu* t.u 
passed to a younger rival : formerly sho had been the active eon. [union <>■ 
king, she now became only the nominal spouse of the god,' and her office . «i 
to an end when the god, of whom sho bad been the goddess, quitting hi*. lm w 
departed* heavenward to rejoin his father the Sun on the far-distant horizon " 
Children swarmed in the palace, ns in the houses of private indi\i«lu.iN 

1 Tho nmsio.fl \utius «>l tlir hbIiuui .irr nhlu.ittd h> tin* author of \h tVi.fr 1) m> 
(PAU'innS edition, pp. Ill, 112), fnijnent mention i>» mule of tlinu m tho I)on<h i . mvrini 
1 The part plmd l*y *hr 411.cn in u^.ird to tin* km,: ha*. lx on cloud} delintd hv *h« 
Egyptologists A *.tat« mi m of tho Mews of thr yoinir. r t 'hitmpolHoii on this Mihju*l will 1 • 
in tho Fyi/ptr tnirti mu » »r Chani])ollion-Fige.ir (p .“»♦), ft ho 1 ) ; ns to thr purL play id h\ ls*i-*. U 
of Egypt, cf »j» I 7 ‘.i 1 TV. it tli» prisml work 

* Tlir I*. »t J non 11 of ijufcii 4 gnnirM is that whirl, oivmrid »lm nijr tin " 

Thatiuf«ii III hunt tee middle of tho XVIII th d\n.i-tr. Qmen ilso ip|». u*. ’ 1 '•* 

acted as n.-.imt to* In r son Jininsu* II. during his liiit .S\ 1 un e.impai 'iis (Lir*iM, A utn'i * » 1 f * 
btatw 8 lifufitif hi 1 n j/re#t ntant Pune hi mire dn mi limn n Si\odri ■*, Vantro I? ini I wio-r, * \ o 
of tlic A mini pi th VI '■fitnt dt Com * panda nro airbdoloij/qw , p. ft, 1 1 -04.). 

4 M. do Uou^i* n. »* tirst to bring this f»i«*l to light in his linker flu s >mi* /» s won r /. 1 * 

peut ntlribinr a nx, sir pnmiorn bjnastifs do Nandi hun, pp. 3t; ,is. Mntittrt-ji silin h\ <1 » 1 
harem of Khrphim, but thr title which connects her with tln« ui >g - Arwilhit , the \ iwl » 
that she was then monly u nominal wife; nho was prolmhly l.j (hat tinu, ns M. d«» It* 1 ,l 

too advanced an ago to remain I hr favourite of a third 1’haruoh. 

* The title of “divmo spouse” id not, so far as wo know .it priscnt, met with pm ' 1 
XVIII ,h dynasty. It was giveu to tho wife of a living monarch, and was retained by mi 1 ” 
death ; tho divinity to whom it referred was no other than tlm king himself. Of Eiciav, in 
r orth’s memoir, AUe Baumte und Eicroglyphuche Innchriften im Uadi Gatus, p. 17, cl -• 1 llB 
Academy of Sciences, Pkildl.-LlUt. Abhandtungen nichl zur Academia gohtir. QeUhrUr , lhSi, ] ^ 

1 These are the identical expressions used in tho Egyptian texts in speaking of tin 
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\ spite of the number who died in infancy, they weie reckoned bj tins, 
Muetimos by the hundred, and mote than one Pharaoh must have beta 
,,117/led to remember exactly 
10 number and names of his 
iispimg. 1 The origin and 
ink of their mothors greatly 
i iiiuenccd the condition of 
ii 1( children. No doubt the 
diune blood which they took 
limn a common father laised 
llicm all above the vulgar 
li« id, but those connected 
with the solar line on the 
in it( mal hide occupied a de- 

< oh illy much higher position 

II in the icst as long as one 
ot tin so was living, none of 
Ins Uss nobly-boin bi others 
n.i^lit aspiie to the clown. 2 
I hose pnncesses who did not 
ittnin to the lank of queen 
h ni image, weio gi\en in 

< »il) vouth to some well-to- 
do k lalive, 4 oi to some coin 
t»i r jflLJiigh di scent whom 
i’ll umEwislud to honoiu;' 5 

• y tWpl the olliee of pmstesses to the goddesses Nit oi Ilathor, 6 and boie 

^ u it Mash io 7t* Pit-mum Iiqnt* dt* Me urns <h Sinuhit, |»p 3, 10 ( 1/c n u s h Cln Utut 
1 li ), foi tm duth ««t Vim ntnihut l, an I Eulis, Ihaim und 7td lutm * Ifl t m tin* 

7 1 i p 7 for Hut < t IndtmosiH III 

w *, i n 1 tMy vj ii tlu t i>i ot tht Pharaoh K ims s 11 more than «m bin li d ini h‘tv 

( 'I *» < li bln ii, l>t)\b nil r rl'*, ire known to us, and who tirlunlv hul othus It uks ot wh ui 

" l ' n dluiijf 

1 1 l °f tins fi t w f mushed us, in so fir as the \V III hni"i\ i- i >n mol, by tlu lust iv 
1 ' »iim bait «.ti 1 1 Ihutinosii I, the Phan hs Pn ti»i< "is II Jhidn III, Qu«*n 

** 'I** QiimiMuLu ini, mil ci u< ubmt ot llmtmosis II imdiuotbci t lbutiii -is III 

1,1 u ' u l>> I mein i (?udm, ti m a bis uhei in tl l ttmjle if 11 s mil ul N lutm (it 3 n ii 

1 1,1 » 1^*3 o) fell ikes bi’tinu ilainsis II two bi"tri, < u whuh an npriMiit iti ms of Hu lu id 1 

H i 

I 1 >s Iho Pjiiiccsb Sitmosft was givtn. in morn is;o to In r bre llu i ^itklut ibuihot] il (L i 

1 11 pi X\iv , of E ni RoUii , ficilurihts sur It* monunnnt * p tl Ini tbo mm in c n i 

1 l ’ «diit< ly certain), 

I nnubs Kh&nitVIf, eldest daughter of Phar volt Shopsisk it, was niatrnd l> Hupi i 1 ml i’ 1 ibis 

III j Rough, R( chcrcheiiSries monumuiis qu'on peut attributr atu yirjitii n dj t 

t * » mid Princess Rhontkuft? to nnonudbit, surniraed Midi («? , pi* 101, lot 

1« Rive only ono instance from among many, Prime** Ilotpdhinsit w is jiq liters it llith r 
UI 1 N it (M abiettf, Let Mattabas, p 00, E and J dl Hoik,*, I nscriptions hiero jlvphiqut^ pi Ixiv) 
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in their households titles which they transmitted to their children, with su< ’» 
rights to the crown as belonged to them . 1 The most favoured of the prim » * 
married an heiress rich in fiefs, settled on her domain, and founded a race . f 
feudal lords. Most of the royal sons remained at court, at first in their fatln t\ 
service and subsequently in that of their brothers’ or nephews’ : the most difficult 
and best remunerated functions of the administration were assigned to them, tin. 
superintendence of public works, the important offices of the priesthood , 3 tic* 
command of the army . 3 It could have been no easy matter to manage without 
friction tin's multitude of relations and connections, past and present queens, 
sisters, concubines, uncles, brothers, cousins, nephews, sons and grandsons «>t 
kings who crowded the harem and the palace. The women contended among 
themselves for tho affection of the master, 011 behalf ot tliomselvos or tin 11 
children. The children were jealous of one another, and had often no bond < 1 
union except a common hatred for tho son whom the chances of both ha I 
destined to bo their mler. As long as ho was full of vigour and enoigy, Ph.ii iuh 
maintained order in his family; but when his advancing yeais and lulm^ 
strength betokened an approaching change in the succession, compel, ti m 
showed itself more openly, and intrigue thickened around him or aiuum 1 1 ■«. 
nearest heirs. Sometimes, indeed, I10 took piecautimis to prevent an out* o tl 
and its disastrous consequences, by solemnly associating with himself m tii 
royal power the son he had chosen to succeed him : Egv pt in this case 1 m t > 
obey two masters, the younger of whom attended to the moi<* active duti* s ot * 
loyalty, such as piogresses through the country, tho conducting of milituv 
expeditions, the hunting of w T ild beasts, and the administration of justice , wluM^ 
the other preferred to confine himself to the rob* of adviser or bouevd ’it* a 
counsellor . 4 Even this precaution, however, was insufficient to jpn*\<it 
disasters. The women of tho seraglio, cncouiaged from without fly un« 
lelations or t iends, plotted secretly for the removal of tho irksome soven 1 *n 

1 Nibit nmrnid to Khui, tmnBimthd lur lights to her dnuglihr Miuiionklm w; tin HCr 
would fu< n tin rightful bur to the hroue nt the beginning the \X l * «i> na^tjr (T h 1 1 » 
Itechfufoe, i r 2 , note 1 ). 

2 Mirubft t u of kh' op-, was liuul of ill thowniksnt the king ”(Lnsn Iteul m n Is ! | 

Minfi-An was 1 nrh pnestr ttlu Herniopolihm 1 hot (I, Fin i nJhnLm ,ii.21 t of 1. di Hoi i h ' 1 
Mir Its •'umumn / **'n pm* uttrdnur aux nx prunnuedijuuhtit a, p 02), KhUlkhutUi * in i r 1 1 ' 1 ( 1 

H&pi and of “ Hr ru m inn* s hw arm” (K and .T in Roi oi , Inn rtpiiont hif'iotilyphipu*, ) l 

* 1'nnre Aimnu (’Annnunlu^t II), son of UmHahi ti I roiinmndcd an army during i * 1 

m Ethiopia (( ’havpoi L iov, Monument* de VI ipjpb , \ol n p 12, am’ pi. « er xv.; IiLPsirs, Di nl it * - 

4 r Jhia fict WitH known Irora tho tune of Jiipsms (Hi w\, ,1 •iijphm Mel It in dir ]\<H i f ’ 

vol. n. p. 22S, et s«q , rf E i>c Komi', Ex a men tb Vov vriiqe dt V It ehuatur th 7*« * 

art, p. t">, » t htq.), in regard to the fust foui Ph.iiuohs of flu* All* dynasty. A pt *• ,||L 

Mtfmom 8 de Sinonhit (Man pi ho, Le* Contes papula ins, 2nd edit , pp. 101— 101) gu* * a 1,1 l<t 
description of the rifeptctm paits plajtd hy tho two kings 

5 The pannage of the tFni inscription, in which mention ib made of a lawsuit oarrii d on ul, > > > ' 

Amitsi (Ebman, Comment ar tut Junta tf l dee Una , m the Zeitsihnft, lbS2, pp. 10-12), pro* fl ** 

to somohaicm conspiracy. Tho celebrated laiibuit, some details of which aro prtsuud t * 1J 
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Those princes who had been deprived by their father’s decision of any 
gitirnate hope of reigning, concealed their discontent to no purpose; they 
> ore arrested on the first suspicion of disloyalty, and were massacred whole- 
sale; their only chance of escaping summary execution was either by 
rebellion 1 or by taking refuge with some independent tribe of Libya or of the 
insert of Sinai . 8 Did we but know the details of the internal history of Egypt, 
it would appear to us as stormy and as bloody as that of other Oriental empires: 
iijtrigues of the harem, conspiracies in the palace, murders of heirs-apparent, ’ 
divisions and rebellions in the royal family, were the almost inevitable 
accompaniment of every accession to the Egyptian throne. 

The earliest dynasties Lari their origin in the “White Wall,” but the 
Pharaohs hardly ever made this town their residence, and it would bo incor- 
rect to Ray that they considered it as their capital; each king chose for himself 
in the Memphite or Lctopolite nome, between the entrance to the Fay ft m 
and the apex of the Delta, a special residence, where he dwelt with his court, 
and from whence he governed Egypt . 3 Such a multitude as formed his couit 
needed not an ordinary palace, but an entire city. A brick wall, surmounted 
by battlements, formed a square or rectangular enclosure around it, and was of 
sufficient thickness and height not only to defy a popular insurrection or the 
surprises of marauding Bedouin, but to resist for a long timom regular siege. 
At the extreme end of one of its facades, was a single tall and narrow opening, 
'•toped by a wooden door supported on bronze hinges, and surmounted with 
a row of pointed metal ornaments ; this opened into a long narrow passage 
lad ween the external wall and a partition wall of equal strength ; at the 
end outlie passage in the angle was a second door, sometimes leading into 
a second passage, but more often opening into a large courtyard, where 
tlttL dwelling-houses were somewhat crowded together: assailants ran the 
ot being annihilated in the passage before reaching the centre ot 
the place . 4 The royal residence yonld be immediately distinguished by the 

of Turin (Tn. Dni uta, Lt Fu/>yrnx judieiaire do Turin vide Journal UfaUtpit. J.VUl-CS), 
K’ 1 ' 1 s mlnrmation in i« *;nrd to o conspiracy which was hat< ned in the haiom ug.uu-d K mws III 

1 V parage in thn 14 IiiM. r-tions of Auicnunliuit w (Stillier 1 op. II , pi. 1. 1. ih et M-q ) dc-M rib» s in 
M»nn.*\h-it nbacuro terms nu attack on the palace by ooiispirntor-., und the worn which followed iht-ir 
l'ld« l‘ iking 

lii'Maseof Sunlhii, when lie fled from Libya into Idum.i l. oil the deuih ot Amenenihuit 1. 

< AIa'-i i i,o, Lm i'/nwiV/t s Lignrs ties Mtiurim dr Sinoulnt. pp. 17, IS, and Li* Conte* pnpidm'res. 

‘ 1 M| t * P- U7, 1 1 m <j.), is or ins -ineo of tins. 

Kiiimn was i iio first to bum? this important ]x>int in curl) Egyptian liisloi\ to light (I'iomn. 
nud A'tpjplischea Lehrn im Allertvm , pp 2W, i!U: ef. Ei>. Mi.ykk, GmrhHitr d‘* i ft* >/. 

' "' ,l 1 l,s ' pp. AO, 07, mid the objections of Wjfi»lm\nx, l he Ayr of Man phi#, in tho Tioaidin • oi 
l>H ^ lf ,f, J "J Diblical Archaeology, vol. ix., 1880-87, pp. 181, liH)). 

1 No plan or exact drawing of any of the palaces of the Ancient Empire has come down i«* u*. 
,ul 1 Eiman 1ms very justly pointed out, the signs found in enntempui ny in-onptiiuui give a* 

" M • funeral idea of them (Human, Jtigypten. pp. 100, 107). The doors which had Horn one 
0 hi flours of the night to another, in the “ Hook of tho Other World,” show us tin dembit 
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projecting balconies on its facade, from which, as from a tribune, Pharaol 
could watch the evolutions of his guard, the stately approach of foreign 
envoys, Egyptian nobles seeking audience, or such officials as he desim) 
to reward for their services. They advanced from the far end of the oouit 
stopped before the balcony, and after prostrating themselves stood up, b<>w< i 
their heads, wrung and twisted their hands, now quickly, now slowh, 
in a rhythmical manner, and rendered worship to their master, chanting 
his praises, beiore receiving the necklaces and jewels of gold which m* 
presented to them by his chamberlains, or which he himself deigned to fling 
to them . 1 It is difficult for ns to catch a glimpse of the detail of the inti in d 
arrangements : we And, however, mention made of large halls “ resembling th 
hall of At mini in the heavens,” whither the king repaired to deal with st do 
affairs in council, to dispense justice and sometimes also to preside at state 
banquets. Long rows of tall columns, carved out of raie woods and painful 
with blight colours, supported the roofs of these chambers, which \wu 
entered by doors inlaid with gold and silver, and incrust ed with muhu Inti 
or lapis lazuli . 4 The private apartments, the “ fikhonftiti,” weie enl i\ 
separate, but they communicated with the queen’s dwelling and with tin 
harem of the wives of infeiior rank . 8 The “ royal children” oo« up »i i 
quarter to thewselves, under the care of their tutors; they had then ••*! 
houses and a tram of servants proportionate to their rank, age, tnd ii 
fortune of their mothers family . 4 The nobles who had appoir tiuniiN af < t 

pnv'iigi 1« iding to tin (ouihuni no, ftmhs d* 1 bjthologie it d'Arth c f n l /t 

\ol. ii pp Hii l(»s) i'hc lui toglyph m giws in th< u am (aVuuiir (lit< idlh , th* hr it |li ) 
of the couitv trd on to which tht passagi ope mil, at th< < ml of which the p«il«ici an 1 u il i id i 1 
beat (or, m the otlu r wi rid, the tribunal of ( Imris tin* court of the double truth) w« n -i*u f 

1 Ihe oucinonnl of tin so nrrptmnqH not r* priw nt<d oil iny inonmtKUt-4 witu win h w n 
presuit tu • j minted, prior to thn AN III th dvim-h , it nmv be Kin m % Pm 1 n n 1 1 

Aim uothfs III ami 103-105, uwlci Aim nothin L\ in lhiniii In ti, lh*t In*t,\ <1 * p 1 1 
Ilarmliabi '1 In c« luuonnl dining the XIl 11 * djimty is di^crdxd in the Mnn n * ^ ti K 
(Mismti), 7v(j> ( hits jnpultnns, 2ml edit,, pj» 1 2J 127; I am mciimd to I»« li< v» tin i I 
Friends” n ntu m 1 m tho Liu inscription (1 17) an thus. “ Pm inlb of tin lung” whohili 
tho neck la i md |< v< Ih it gold at om* of these boh inn audit m i * 

8 Tin* is* « d» ‘•dipt m ot tho p ilacb of Amon hmlt by Uamsis III ( [lfum h /*irpr,iMs N 111 
11 11, 12 y j a ill w H^itfd mono of tin so halls, on a thiouc of gold, w li< n lied lili nt 1 1 

counullois m r gird to flic « Mi-t motion of a risb rn in the* iksirt tor the minus who \u i< 1 1 
tho gold-i an i Nkiu (FmviL, Monument «, pi \*i 1, 8) TJio room m whn h tho km * •*! M 1 1,1 

leaving his apartu u r tho purpose of putting on his ceremonial dress and ri ei n mg * I « 1 1 

his immiturs, upp< m- un to h wo be on culli d dui mg tin* Alien /it Empire “ lVd id ’ “ I 1 

of Adoration ” (M \mrni , Let Aastahas, pp 270, 271, 1107, 3i)h,it< .), tho house m whn h tli 
worshipped, as m ti niph h of tho Ptoleumic epoch, was that in w hu 1* tin statue of tin g 1 1. 
the banetuaiy, was diissi d aid worshipiMni by tho fait liiul SinOhit, un 1« r tho All*' dm ' ” 
granted an audience in tho “Trull of Kkrtnua" (Maupbko, Z>* Pontes populaira*, 2nd edit i 

* lho“Hfihit” or pmlions formed part of tho apartments belonging to tho him in 1 M 

of Itakhnuri shows us ono of these “ women’s kiosques” bolonging to the XVIIL 0 ' dyn i t 1 

Le Tomheau de Rekhmard, pi. xxxv , in tho M&moirct do la mission fraiv, aise, vol. ). “tl 0 

of different epochs represent tho dead as playing at draughts in them (Maspero, fitiub* l l 1 '' 
vol. ii. p. 220 , et seq ). 

* Shposiskafankha (Lfpsics, Denim., ii. 50) was “ Governor of tho houses of the Ko* .»! < 
under Nuflnrikerf of the V th dynasty (E. ok Roloi , Recherches tur Us monuments, p. 73) fu TI11 * 1 
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f the royal domestics lived in the palace itself, but the offices of tin* 
!ifli*ront functionaries, the storehouses for their provisions, the dwellings 
their employes , formed distinct quarters outside the palace, grouped around 
n row courts, and communicating with each other by a labyrinth of lanes 
< 1 covered passages. The entire building was constructed of wood or bricks, 

frequently of roughly dressed stone, badly built, and wanting in solidity. 
1 ho ancient Pharaohs were no more inclined than the Sultans of later days 
to occupy palaces in whicli their predecessors had lived and died. Each 
king desired to possess a habitation after his own heart, one which would 
i,<>t be haunted by the memory, or perchance the double, of another sovereign . 1 
'I hose royal mansions, hastily erected, hustily filled with occupant*, wen* 
uicated and fell into ruin with no less rapidity: they grew old with their 
master, or even more rapidly than he, and his disappearance almost always 
♦ ntailed their ruin. In the neighbourhood of Memphis many of these palaces 
might ho seen, which their short-lived masters had built for eternity, an 
( ternity which did not last longer than the lives of their builders . 2 

Nothing could present a gi eater variety than the population ol these 
epu' moral cities in the climax of their splendour. We have first the 
people who immediately surrounded the Pharaoh/ the retainers of the palace 
ami of the harem, whose highly complex degrees of rank are revealed to 
un on the monuments . 4 His person was, as it were, minutely subdivided 
into departments, each requiring its attendants and their appointed chiefs. 
Ifis toilet alono gave employment to a score of different trades. Then* wen- 
utyaljbarbers, who had the privilege of shaving his head and chin; hair- 

> of a ton of the king” in wliieli there were all manner of riches, a tent in which 1«* t.ik i tho nr, 
"Him worthy of a god, and orders mi the treasury, muiioy.gai incuts made from roj.il at utK guru* md 
roj il perfume h*»uch ns thechildicn ol tin 3 kmgdi light to have in * \ 1 1 > h»usi,and lvdlj/’wlndo troops nt 
utmiiscf all kinds” (Mi&i'rko, /># Conic* populmre^l ml edit , |* 127) In regird toot hi i iihu* 

ol Uni houses of the Royal Children,” -oe M ihiel i i . /,** Mattaba* tie VAn ♦ n n J mpne, pp 2oO. 2 >'t 

1 Lli m \x, A qypti n und Afyypt itches Iclx n im AUcrtum , pp 212-241. 

• r I iu oii^ ot tho harp-player cm the tomb of Kui^ Antilt contains an allusion to tin si rumtdpilau . 

“'Hi gods livings] ho wire ot loro, and who rijwjM iu tlier tnnln, imimmn-. and ill 

1 urn I alike ,n tl i*ir pyramids, when rustles arc built II. i y no Inn * c hiu a pi ire in them , mi fins 

it 1*1 (1 1 n with them 1 I hn\f heard the poems m piaisc ot Inihotpu and ot JIaidulif wluen aii. suiio, 
1,1 1 * ngs, and yet, see, ’vhero »ro their places to-day ,J tin u wall** an di 'dToyi d, tin ir places no 

ynnn ‘ though they hrnl ncvei existed 1 " (AIaspsich, / /«</** I //// * - mi \ol i pp. 17i», ISO) 

i my uc designated 1 v tin n cutml terms of HLumifu, tin ** pi 1 1 li »»l flu i ircle,” aud QonbiUu, tho 
‘pn j>* t ot tin e irner.” Those words aro found in nhgious uisiiipt oils leternn ' to the still of tin Um- 
l'h ,u i l di note thoutti ndantsorcouitof each god ; they ari used to distinguish thi notables of a tow n oi 
^ MI > f i h, (he sheikhs, who enmseil the right to superintend local administration and dispense iusti i 

* * * ptian scribesJ^SpideA\oiiieil to draw up an hn. raiclueal list ot tin so oflin s. At pn « r 
Wl I" 1 "* * he remains of MHsts of this d< script ion. One ot (In so, presi nod in the ** Hood Pipy i ■* ’ 

1 * ll i llntish Museum, liffbcen published and ti an slated by Mam*lro, m 7 tudts 1 gypiu /mo. ' I n 
l‘P- 1 til) (i t. Hrugsoh, Die AUgyptologie , pp. 211-227) ; another and more complete copy, disco* t r. I vi 

, * 14 ln tko possession of M. Goldnisobeff. The other list, also in tho Bntish Mu*.um t w «s j nb- 
*, <l ] Y Prof. Potrie in a memoir of The Egypt Explication I'nnd ( Tico Uurogfyph^Pa^u »om 
a, ‘ << p. 21, et seq.); in this latter tlio names and titles are intei mingled with vauous otln r nuttei. 

1 . . < wo works may be added tho lists of professions aud trades to Ins found pa^im <m the 
lomu ' 1)1b » »ud which have been commontod on by B nun sen (the J'gyptologir , p. 22b, et »eq.). 
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dressers who made, curled, and put on his black or blue wigs and adjuBtM] 
the diadems to them , 1 there were manicurists who pared and polish.il 
his nails , 3 perfumers who prepared the scented oils and pomades for the 
anointing of his body, the kohl for blackening his eyelids, the rouye inr 
spreading on his lips and cheeks . 3 Ilis wardrobe required a whole troop 
of shoemakers , 4 belt-makers, and tailois, some of whom had the care of Stull's 
in the piece, others presided over the body-linen, while others took clitugi* 
of his garments, comprising long or short, transparent or thick petticoats, 
fitting tightly to the hips or cut with amplo fulness, draped mantles and 
flowing pelisses . 6 Side by side with these officials, the laundresses plied 
their trade, which was an important one among a people devoted to white, 
and in whose estimation want of cleanliness in dress entailed religious 
impurity. Like the fellahin of the present time, they took their linen daily 
to wash in the river; they rinsed, starched, smoothed, and pleated it 
without intermission to supply the incessant demands of Pharaoh and Ins 
family . 6 The task of those set over the jewels was no easy one, when we 
consider the enormous variety of necklaces, bracelets, rings, earring*, and 
Kjeptrcs of rich workmanship which ceremonial costume required t<u 
particular times and occasions. The guardianship of the crowns . !nn#st 
approached to the dignity of the priesthood; for was not the uncus, liifh 
ornamented each one, a living goddess? The queen icqiared mime. mi <. 
waiting-women, and the same ample number of attendants weic in lx* 
encountered in the establishments of the other ladies of tin* harem. Tioops 


of musicians, singers, dancers, and ahnelmt whiled away the tedious hours, 
supplemented by buffoons and dwarfs . 7 The great Egyptian lord-, e vines! 


1 Manofirwas*‘uisp< ctnr of tho king’s wig-makiM" undoi T*tki ri of the V h dynast) OImiiui L * 
Mastubai », pp 4IG, 417), ami Phtahnimalt discharged tho duties of the same « 111 v unchr V ti i ik. » 
ihul , i» 2jO) Khufrnmkhu was “director of the king's wu miikc n ” under one «»i th Ph i wild 
«»f tho IV h d)i. sty (hi. and J job Koim , Inscription, * hufrufjhjphiqtus reniutlns cn l •fijpt p 1 ^ » 

* Ruiinkhumai \va&“ director of those who dr. ss the king's nails " under a Pharaoh < t tin \ d\ i iSv 
(Mabiliij Le* Madalns, pp *283,281); Khubiftphtah combined this office with th it «»! “ a I* f 
the wig-niaht n» * under Snhdii and uiuh r Nofiririktri of the V th d> nustv (nl , &»•/., j 23 m 

3 3Ij t Oix'hr was injector for Pharaoh aud “director of tho perfunn d oils »f the king i ' l,uU 
(Maiuli 1 J. s Mastubas, p. 2 f >*), us ulso was Phl/ilinofiiiritu {id , tbid j>. 322 ), til* •>< tw * 1 1 ,snl1 
also cxcrcis. d linpoitant functions in connection with tin ru\.il limn. 

* lhe*‘i'i)rfi iwMitnnk. rs ” aro mentioned m iho llood Papyrus (Masi i ikj, Hud* * / m 


vol. ii. p. 11) : tin 1 • of Abydos mention several otlu rs m the time of tho lUmesidc b 
3 Kh.mft was “uuelor of tho kind’s stuffs” (Mutism, ha Mastnbns, p I **“»)» * 
Ankhtdltika {id., ibid , pp 307, 308, cf. K. and J. de Kouuk, Iu*i , tptioni b^ioijtyphiqm s|>i 11 )• 
Sakhernphtiih was “director of tho wluto linen” (Mabiltit, l ** Mastaha*, p ik)2), i* »• ’ 1 l i“ 
monkha (id , ibid , p 108), aud tho two poisouagLB Mihtiiioiir and Phtn)iiiofiwiitu,mentmu' 1 » Vl ’j* 
note 3. At tho bcgiumug of tho XII th dynasty, wc find Hhpuautl of J 3 * it install* d as “ p» 1 11 
the dresses of the king” (E. und J. de Itoir.i , Inscriptions luuojhjpkuims , pi * eKwui 1 1 ul 

master of tlio wardrobe, and this title often occurs m tho preamble of the princes of lb 11,1 ' , 

3 The “ royal lauudrymen ” and their chiefs aro mentioned in tho Conte d<s tbnxfni^ 1 ” 

XIX th dynasty* as well us their laundries on tho banks of tho Nile (Maspebo, Lis Conh s j 1,11 

2nd i dit., p. 2). „ 

* lifthoneia was “ directress of tho fomalo players on tho tabonr and of tho femd '^ f 
(M a him 'IE, In 8 Mastabas, p. 138, et sup); Snofrftinoflr (E and J. de Rouge, Inscription 1 
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,i curious liking for these unfortunate beings, and amused themselves bv 
■ otting together the ugliest and most deformed creatures. They are often 
r« 'presented on the tombs beside their masters in company with his pet do«r 
or a gazelle, or with a monkey which they sometimes hold in leash, or s-ome- 
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times are engaged in teasing . 2 Sometimes the Pharaoh bestowed his friend- 
ship on his dwarfs and confided to them occupations in his household. One 
of them, Khnftmhotph, died superintendent of the royal linen. The staff 
ot servants required for supplying the table exceeded all tlic others in 
mini her. It could scarcely be otherwise if wo consider that the master had 
to provide food, not only for his regular servants , 8 but for all those of his 

f-i J ijyplr, pig. iii. y iv.) and ll&miriphtah (Marietta, Lts Maztahas, pp. lol, ir»5) were head* <>f t!l ' 
musicians and organizers of the king’s pastimes. 

* by FftucbL‘r-Gndin,4Fr6m a squeeze taken at Saqqiira in 1S7S l».v Mario" 

lhe figure of a female dwmfi: appears among the feinulo singers in Li:r>n >, Deultn . i>, 

” ,‘ (ri3 ou tha tombs of Khnflmhotpd and Ameocmhait at Itoni-liusan (Ciiamiw.uon, Mvuuu i </«■• 

1 ::ypt<U pi. oocxovii. 4 ; G Riffitu-N ewberry, Beni-JTamn, vol. i. pi. xii.), with several nmlu dwarfs 
01 “ f ^«nt typo («., pi ccclxxxi. hit, 8). , 

hven after death they remained inscribed on the registers of the palace, and had rations served 
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empbySa and subjects whose business brought them toptlto royal residence 1 
even those pool wretches who came to complain to hifti o£ some more or h 
imagmaiy grievance were fed at his oxpensq while awaiting his judicnl 
verdict. 2 Head-cooks, butleis, pantleis, butchers, pastiycook 
fishmongers, game or huit dealers — if all enumeruti I 
would be endless. The bakers who baked the oidnu y 
bread were not to be eonlounded with those who inann 
iactuied buscuits The makers of pancakes and dough-nuts 
took piecedence of the cake-bakers, and those who cone x t d 
dilicate fiuit presencs ranked higher than the commm 
di>u oi dates/ 1 It one had held a post m the loyal hou 
hold, howevei low die oi cupatioii, it was somotlimg to bo piou l 
olall one’s life , and after death to boast ol in one’s ppitipii 
The chiefs to whom this army oi ben ants n n 
den d obedience, at tunes lost from the lanks , 
on some occasion their master had imtiul 
tin min the ciowd,and h ultiansfeiK 1 1 li m 
some bj a single piomotiou, otlms \>) d \ 
degiecs, to the lushest olfices of tlu -.t t 
M my imoiig tin m, howi vei, lx Ion 1 t > 
old lamilii s, md he Id p witious in 1 
pikiof which tin u hit hut md gi ' 

f. 

fatlicih had otcupn d U fon tin m, soim w 
menibi it ot tlio pio\ineial nobiht), did ml 
descendants oi foimn ioy il pillin', n b 
punt esses, more or less neaily l elated to the icigmng so\oicign° r I lit y » i 
been sought out to bo the companions of his i ducation and of his pistirm s, v I 
he was still living an ob$< ure life m the ‘‘House oi tin (Jinldien , ” In I l 
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< utt> them e\try l*ij an fuiuriry offerings (Dimiciiin, Itt suHito,\ >1 i pi ui , L md J n T 
Ins ripttom 1 /<frt // jp/i t jm a, jl 111 , Marii t rr, let MnsU thus (h l intien J tnptn, pi * 1, HI) 

1 Cf on this p mit tin Cmti <!t Khmfoux (Mamluo Les Contes jopuluint 2nd tdil i 1 

tint fl Sinahif (id, p 129) Jhi iH n istu ol a queen of the Xl“ dyni&ty (Mauijvil J j 
Mump de Lout iq, vol n j Is xiv-lv) contains a list of expinses ot this kind (L Bohuvi j i 
A (hnungtbuch den homgltthtn Jhfes, m the /afsrhitjt, vol xxvm p 6S otsq) babu w s i 1 

the light of replenishing Ins st res it the rjy il < \pinsp during bis tnvils ^1 d* Ivoi t h 
Mir lib monuments , pi J 12, 11 i ) 

1 q the peas mt wlioai story w told us in the Berlin Papyrus n° 2 (\1ami uo, J is tonics p i 
2nd edit , p 48) , thi king male him An allowance ot u loat and Uo pots ot lu er p i d ty 

* See the list of persons, in hierarchical order, on the second page ot tho Eoo l Pai yi us O 1 ' 

I twits Yyyptiennes \ol n pp 10,11,01,63, ct Brugsoii, Die Jhjyploloqu, pp 219 221) 

4 M i)U Rouge believes tins to have buim so in tlio oise ot li whose t»mb is btill t 
( lie Inches sur let monuments, p 96), and iu the case ot Suozmhliit, summon d Milu (t</,pp 1° 
JDnwn by Famhor-Gudiu, from a photograph by Emil Biugsch-Boy , tho original is at t«j 
4 It was tho former who, I believe, formed the class of rokhd s&ton so often nuntionel 
mnmmints Tins title is gen ei ally supposed to have been a mark of relationship with th 
family (Li wan, AJyypten, p 118) M de Hougc proved long ago that this was not so (/?< / 
p 90) md that functionaries might bear this title even though they were not blood relatim L 
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jruwn up with them and had kept them about his person as his “ sole friends ” 
md counsellors . 1 He lavished titles and offices upon them by the dozen, accord- 
ing to the confidence ho felt in their capacity or to the amount of faithfulness 
a itli which he credited them. A few of the most favoured were called “ Masters 
uf the Secret of the ltoyal House;” they know all the innermost recesses of 
«j 1( . palace, all the passwords needed in going from one part of it to another, 
the place where the royal treasures were kept, and the modes of access to it. 5 * 
N'icral of them were “ Masters of the Secret of all the Koyal Words,” and had 
authority over the high courtiers of the palace, which gave them the power of 
kmishiug whom they pleased from the person of the sovereign . 3 Upon others 
(icwdved tho task of arranging his amusements; they rejoiced the heart of his 
Majesty by pleasant songs , 1 while the chiefs of the sailor* and soldiers kept 
watch over his safety . 5 To these active services were attached honorary privi- 
leges which were highly esteemed, such as the right to retain their sandals in 
the palace , 6 while tho general crowd of courtiers could only enter unshod ; that 
nf kissing the knees and not the feet of the “ good god ,” 7 and that of wearing the 
panther's skin . 8 Among those who enjoyed these distinctions were the physicians 
oi flu* king , 3 chaplains, and men of the roll — “khri-habi.” The latter did not 
. online themselves to the task of guiding Pharaoh through the intricacies of 
nlii.il, nor to that of prompting him with the necessary form ulic needed to make 
the sacrifice efficacious ; they were styled kt Masters of the Secrets of Heaven,” 
those who see what is in the firmament, on the earth and in Hades, those who 
know all the charms of tho soothsayers, prophets, or magicians . 10 Tho laws 

It. moil's It mm ‘ in b to me to havu been used to indicate a class ot courtiers whom tin* king 
«‘i liKemUd to “know” (rohhu) directly, without the intermediary of a chamberlain, tho * pi 1 nous 
Kuo a q by the king;" tho others wen* only hib "friends” (samiru). 

1 This was so m the case of Shopsis&phtah (E. de Ron.u, Rt churches sur le s monument*, p. GO) and ol 
ivli-'Utamgptc (Ekman, JEgypten, p. 1 18). Under a king of the X th dynasty, Ivhiti, Fiinee of Slut, n <• died 
w o }• ittfppthc fact that he had been brought up in the palace, and had le.unt to sw iui w ith the childieu o* 
i'n K ug^JM a hil tth, JMonnmrnts diver a, pi. Kix. d \ E. and J. de Union, Inscriptions hie' rvglyph opus, pi 
« • 1 ' i vis. f Gun m u, The Inscriptions of Siut and Der Ihfeh , pi. xv. 1. 20). (Jt. Llm-bi ki , Sur d/pen ids 
1 1 ft name Egypticns, in tho Proceedings of the Soch tg of JJihlicnl Archaeology, 1S9U-9I, pp. JoG-ifi*' 

- \pi (Maiiiutti:, Les Mastnhas, p. 90), and many others. To tiunslate the title as *• Roy al So*i« t.uy ” 
’- 1 i» " literal and too narrow a rendering, as shown by E.nn lloum (Recherrhts surltt monnmnd •>, p.09). 

- for ivunplc, Csirnfttir (Mabiltte, Les Mastalnis de PAncien Empire, pp. 173, 171). Aid. hum iKa 
1 7 ’ 1 1 -17, 218) ; lvai combined this title with that ot “ Director ol the Aim nal ” (id , pp. 22b. 22!»). 

' k.uinriphtah (Mabiettf, Les Mastahas, pp. 15i, 153), Ranikafi (id, p. 313), Snotiuiuolii {id , 
’* » 398), whom r have already had occasion to mention in coumcli'in with the Inly Rahoium, 
’ 1 1 • -7b, noto 7. 

1 Vince AstiOnkhu held a command in tho infanliy and in the llot ilia of the Nile (31 aiiilui . 
1 1 ht'tnha* deCAucicn Empire , p. 191) ; so did Ji (id., p. 1G2) and Ivaintiniuil (£ p. 18&) 

1 his wna tho favour obtaiued by tlm from Fharaoh Miriri-Fapi I., according to E. d* It >u '■ 

' ^ " u h*s sur les monuments , p. 128), whoso explanation seems to me .ui tv> Ik nf mu . 

‘luipsiaftphtah received this favour (E. db Rouen, Rtchcrcht «, p. fib) 

Hus is tho meaning which I assign to the somewhat rare title of Onu l>u-at, ••(Iramk e ol th« 
Skin,” borno, among others, by Zatitid (Mauiettl, J ** Mastahas. pp. 2.»2 231) aid 
* i * {id., pp. 275, 278). See also p. *53, note 8, of this volume. 

'i»i (Maribttje, Les Mastahas, p, 9G) and Sokhitnioiikhil {id , pp. 202 203) woio Fhiiaohs 
l 1 ills. 

1 * l(1 most complete form of their title which, up to the present, I lia\o bu.n abl» to find umhr 
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relating to tho government of the seasons and the stars presented no mysteries 
to them, neither were they ignorant of the months, days, or hours propitious 
,to the undertakings of everyday life or the starting out on an expedition, 
nor of those times during which any action was dangerous. They drew their 
inspirations from the books of magic written by Tliot, which taught them tin* 
art of interpreting dreams or of curing the sick, or of invoking and obliging 
the gods to assist them, and of arresting or hastening the progress of the sun 
on the celestial ocean . 1 Romo aro mentioned as being able to divide the waiter 
at their will, and to cause them to return to their natural place, merely by 
means of a short formula . 3 An image of a man or animal made by them out 
of enchanted wax, was imbued witli life at their command, and becume an 
irresistible* instrument of their wrath . 9 Popular stories reveal them to us m 
work. “ h it true,” said Kheops to one of them, “ that thou eanst replace a head 
which lias been cut off?” On his admitting that he could do so. Pharaoh 
immediately desired to test his power. “ Bring mo a prisoner from prison ami 
let him be slain.” The magician, at this proposal, exclaimed : ** Nay, nay, nut 
a man, sire my master ; do not command that this sin should bo committed ; 
fine animal will sulliee ! ” A goose was brought, “ its head was cut off and i li. 
body was placed on the right side, and the head of the goose on the left M'l ■ 
of the hall: he recited what he recited from his book of magic, the goose beg.m 
to hop forward, the head moved on to it, and, when both were united, 
the goose began to cackle. A pelican was produced, and underwent tin* 
same process. His Majesty then caused a bull to be brought forward, and it** 
head was smitten to the ground: the magician recited what In recited from 
his book of magic, the bull at once arose, and he replaced on it what had fallen 
to the earth .” 4 The great lords themselves deigned to become initiated iut- 
the occult sciences, and were invested with those formidable powois. A prim*.* 
who practised magic would enjoy amongst us nowadays but small esteem: m 
^gypt sorcery was not considered incompatible with royalty, and the magician* 
of Pharaoh fflen took Pharaoh himself as their pupil/* 

tho Anciint turii'mc, is on the Tomb of Teuti (Mabiette, Let Mastabcis, p. 119)! this poMona-v tv ii 
“a chief man of Uu* roll . . . superior of tho secrete of heaven, who sees the BOcret of ]n*a\cii ” » t 
p. 127 of 1 lie pro' at tv oik. 

N*o the story »t Sat ni-K Illinois (Maspeko, Let Contes popnlnires de V&jyptc Ancienns, 2nd edit 
p. 173) for a desciiptioi *he virtues attributed to one of the books of Thot. 

* Tho “man of tho roil*’ Zazamonkh, in the story of KMJ'iii (Masfebo, Les Contes popubiln , u. 
VEgypte Ancienne, 2nd edit,, p 67), performs this miracle in order t » enable a lady who was in >1 
royal barge to recover a jewel which she had accidentally dropped into the wati-ia of the lake. 

The man of tho roll 1 ftbaft Anir, in the at or y of KliClf(ti(MASPKno, fvesUbnteHpopnZoirea tie 
Ancien.ie , 2nd cdit.,pp. 60-63), models and calls into life a crocodile who Mimes offhis wife’s l»vu t • 
the bottom of tho river. In tho story of Satni Kh&mtifa (id., pp, iso, 181), Salni constructs a *■ 
und its crew, imbues the latter with life, and sends them off in sonroh of the inagio book of Thot. 

i Mdrchen deiFapijrus Wettear, pi. viii.II. 12-2C; cf. Mabpero, Cmtei poptdairm, • • 

AVeknow tho reputation, extending even to the classical writers of antiquity, of the Phai ■ 
Neehepso and Nootanebo for their skill in magie. Arab writers have, moreover, collected a urnm- t 
traditions concerning tho marvels which the sorcerers of Egypt were in tho habitof performing; a ■ 
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Such were the king’s household, the people about his person, and those 
mi taclied to the service of his family. His capital sheltered a still greater num- 
l , t of officials and functionaries who were charged with the administration of his 
h.rtunc — that is to say, what ho possessed in Egypt . 1 In theory it was always • 
-apposed that the whole of the soil belonged to him, hut that he and his pTo- 
,{, i cssors had diverted and parcelled off such an amount of it for the benefit of 
tlu'ir favourites, or for the hereditary lords, that only half of the actual terii- , 
toi\ remained under liis immediate control. He governed most of the nouns 
( ,[ the Delta in person : 2 beyond the Fayum, he merely retained isolated lands, 

, m'losed in the middle of feudal principalities and often at considerable distance 
liom each other. The extent of the royal domain varied with dillcient 
dynasties, and even from reign to icign: if it sometimes decreased, owing to 
too frequently repeated concessions, J its losses were generally amply cumpen- 
sited by the confiscation of certain fiels, or by their lapsing to the crown. 

'I he domain was always of sufficient extent to oblige the Pharaoh to confide 
tlx huger portion of it to officials of various kinds, and to faim merely' a 
sin, ill lemaindcr by means of the "royal slaves :” 1 in the latter case be 
0 -i i v< d lor himself all the profits, but at the expense of all the* annoyance and 
ill tlx outlay , in the former case, lu» obtained without any risk the annual 
dm the amount of which was fixed on the spot, according to the resouiee^ ol 
h nniiK . In order to understand the manner in which the government ui 
bay pt was conducted, we should never forget that the world was .still ignorant 
.1 tin use nt money, and that gold, silver, and copper, how ex er abundant we 
uu\ 'iipposo them to have boon, were more articles of exchange, like the most 
MUiniioii products of Egyptian soil. Pharaoh was not then, as the State is 
with us a treasurer who calculates tho total of his receipts and expense m 
n .ui} money, banks his revenue in specie occupying but little space, and settles 


ii ■name, 1 iiny quote Iho description giim b\ Makri/i of one of tluir uniting, whuli •« pn» l ul 1\ 
l dan hmu Homo earlur writer (Mu.v\ T , .1 Slant Slot y of tin i'opt* and of tbii i'hiurh, pp 1 1 1) 

1 ll» ) wire In -piently ditdinguinhod irom tlu tr prow ru la l or mammal colli i„ue'ib\ tl • uldm i 
t llu \n nl Kltonu to tlieir titles, a term which indicates, m a nun ral manna tlu im il n-i !en i 
tiiimil whet wo hliould nowadays call the ch pailnii lital shill «»t tin puhlu olhn i**, in 1 mi_ht 
di] Mini to act, at hast tcmjxudrily, m the pi earners oi m ll.o j*uyul of mu ol liu It mill pun t'-, 
' l,lu 41 fi n hy Iomui^ their si a 4 us ns tunetioihiiiis ot tho hhonu or ccnti.il uliuiiiis* i it ion 

\ as bt< an, til any jute. an obvious mfen me troin the alum-l tot il aii-UKi «»t h ml »1 titles o tin 

1 l < i utimmunKuUot the 1>i lta. Kriunn, who was stuii U In Cns la« t, ittnbuud il to i «hth u 1 1 

•h i i i»i •iMli/atmnm the two halves ot Ki?jpl (J\ fi/phu »nd -/ gypti" ht - Jtlmi mi AUtiium p 

' In Mmn, (1 -ihiclitt Jgyptn n, p U»), l attnbute it to a iluferemi in jnnuin I 

* ,,u I t'lli s nalui.ili^ prtdou mat 1 in tho Nmtli, ro)iil aihuiuistuitiw, title - m the N nth 

M' had, at diflu cut period*., jutmuis uhoeuil tlu nonius ma-ti u»«*f ««m domains oi -ti m_.li I , - 
l '“ i ir, nuelt i the III 1 1 dynasty (M vsn im t l tudt* 1 gyptama x c»l it p -*>0, **‘" 1 1 M l 1 
!r l,J ' fi » niuh r the VI 1 " anil VII i,1 (Ll i , sU8 i 7>i h/mm., ii 112 /m ), khiiumhutpu it fin U ,in.n n 
''t.nndt luhcnption de Jltfni-llan-nu, 1. (JU). In ronnu turn with On 1 i-t n inn il. we n 1 > * 
,u . 11 ' *• Idt ron, to show in wlmtmaimei and with what rapnlity one ot tin m jn at «» « h i> wish mu I 


w U h , , 

‘fiiu 


u s i Duthm. % ii, 107 , where wo fiud tho *‘rojul hl.t\es ” wcikuu u tlu h uu> ei i . r n i m i 
'(its attached to the touib of Kb Onus, piinn ol tlu lia.Lllt mum, und. i » ki » I Uu V 1 
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his account* fiom the same souko. His fiscal lccciptswore in kind, and it w is 
in kind that ho lemunciated bis seivants for their labour : cattle, coreals, i< 1 
mented chinks, oils, stuffs, common oi piecious metals, — “ all that the heaven 
give, all that th< ciitli pioduces, all that the Nile brings fiom its mystermu 
sonices,” 1 — constituted the coinage in which his subjects paid him their ton 
tnbutions, and winch he passed on to his vassals by way of salary. One rooi i 
a ft w f< et squue, and, it need be, one safe, would easily contain the entu 
ic\f nut ot one oi out modem empires the largest of oui empoiiums would ne t 
always hue sufined to hold the mass of incongiuous obj'eels which lepresentul 
the 1 * tin n-* of a single Egyptian province As the pioducts in which the tu 
w is pud took \ «u ious louns, it wis necessaiy to liave an infinite vanity m 
spcdil igtnts jnl suitable places to lcceiveit; lieidsmeu and sheds loi tin 
o\< n, me isiueis and gi manes lor the giaro, butlers and ccllareis for the wm » 
Ikii, and uds. The pioiluct ot the ta\, while awaiting redistiilmtiou, con! 1 
only lx kept fiom detc noiatmg m value by incessant laboui, in which a s<oi 
of difteiuit class* s of daks and woikmon m the seiviccot the tre lsuiy ill look 
pait, moulding to then tiades. It the tax were nctned in o\en, it u 
ltd to i istuiage, oi at time*, when a muiiain thu atoned to destiny it, to 1 
slaughterhouse and the curnei , if it weie in com, it was bolt< d, pound to floi 
and mide into biead and pistry ; if it were m Stulls, it was w tshed, uoned I 
iohled, to be ictiiled as guments or in tin puce. The loyal tieasury put k 
ot the elm ict< i ot the taim, the wan house, and the nianufact' ly. 

H ich ot the departments which helped to swell its conit nts, <v< uj i< <1 with 
the pilato tnclosuie a building, oi group of buildings, whidi wis < ilk 1 lis 
“house,” oi, is we should say, its ston house. 2 There was the “ Whiti Noi - 
house,” when* the stufls and jewels wi le ktpt, and at turns tin \u u , M 
41 Ston house oi the Oven,” 4 the “Gold Stoi chouse ,” ° the “ Ston hou * i 
l\tse i vt d Truit^, ’ * tin “ Storehouse foi Gi uii,” 7 the “ Stoiehouse foi hupio 

1 lliih w i tin. m st usu il formula foi tin ofli nug on th* faneriry ht* 1 c, and bum up m i 
I lc i« 1> tlnn \ otl i the nature of tho ti\ pud t< the gods by flic living, and sc pi it 
uituii of tl it ill) the King, licre, at 1st where, the domain ot tin gods it i f Hi l 
et tilt 1 h u h 

1 I*n 1 9 li ll is is m unx<l >mnil of the word similar to th it of Pur, which was m hm 
the 1 limit t i anl t Mamelulv. Salt ins of JLgvpt m tho Mul lit A is lhc I>v 
etc lei w t limit inf i n Oi Pr mil the Air, of which wo shill heir milt lit* on(U\ 

1 tu t I ff[ti ms \ ji 12o, t «C(| ) 

1 Pi h v/i in M\ 1 1 no, / tmhs l qyptunm^ vol u pp 210, 2£0 It derived its nunc if u t> 1 
th it its c\tc rn i w is p tint 1 while, ib is usual with most of the pu lei uihlmgs of modern i 
4 1 his ih tho Pt mi i , which w mi t cvirywhue fiom tho XIP m 1 XJlI th dvnuslif a «m * 

4 1 1 mii, nil ii it >i c l, Imchi refit p 101, of Maui in U VibtaU^ pp hi >)> 

0 v>iiii,oL which tho meaning was recognized by Dihuiin, J vital , vtl i jl vi 1 
L and 1 ul Uoul, Ins nitiont Ilurujhfpluqiusrecudlltscu Lqypte, il m , MtitLL.ru, ^ 1 
del liu/iii Linpuo, pp 27 I 111 

I v 1IA11U, Hi i GsCH, Jhthonnaire Jltuu it j plaque it Wmoitqut bupphment , pp 71 ),7 >0 * 

• 1 1 \ui u (?) “ Hie Vi mo Stoichoiibt poiwibly that mentioned by Mahiljti, le V I 
VAnurn Ltupin, p M 
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«jml ten other storehouses of the application of which we are not always sure. 1 
In the “ Storehouse of Weapons” (or Armoury) 3 were ranged thousands of 
.-labs, maces, pikes, daggers, bows, and bundles of arrows, which Pharaoh dis- 
tnbuted to his recruits whenever a war forced him to call out his army, and 
which were again 
wai choused after the 
campaign. 3 The 
“ storehouses ” were 
further subdivided 
,/ito rooms or store- 
•hambors, 4 each re- 
vived for its own 
•ategory of objects. 

1 1 would be difficult 
lo enumerate thenuni- 
i„‘i* of store-chambers 
»i tlu* outbuildings of the ‘‘Storehouse 5f Provisions” — store-chambers for 
1 mtchcr’s m< at, for fruits, for beer, bread, and wiue, in which were deposited as 
]«.m li of each article of food as would be required by the court for some days, 
•r .it mobt for a few weeks. They were brought there from the larger storc- 
mnsi'!, the wines from vaults, 0 the oxen from their stalls, 1 the corn from the 
. i .diaries.” The latter were vast brick-built receptacles, ten or more in a row, 

, ocular in shape and surmounted by cupolas, but having no communication 
>itli each other. They had only two openings, one at the top for pouting in 
thi* .-vain, another on the ground level for drawing it out; a notice posted up 
wide, otten on the shutter which closed the chamber, indicated the chuiucter 



"Poi c \ tinplr, tin* l*i-V/i (?) (Maspfko, 1 'tuihs Egypt" unt*, vol. ii. pp. *2.»s, ‘Join, p^sibh ti.o 
il )v, ston house. 

- 1'wuuO, the Khazwit-pd-ihirnh of tin* Kgyptian caliphs (K in: Kor*«, li>< } n n h> ■? I * m mi- 

i 's, pp. 91, 101, 101; Maiuktu , Lti JVa+talni* dt VAncieu Vmpir* % pp. -17, -IS. '1'J^ - '*«, t n* ) 

1 Vt Mulim t-Hiih'i \u* an (lie dint lihut ion of arms to the soldiers of K mins 111. (.( ii 

V i mo nt s, pi. ivwni ; Hum li im, Mon. luuii , pi. my), a siuiil ir «>pi i iti m m i m-. t*. hi n tern «L 
• .ia pti'iMi^o in the flni niMTiption which records the luismg ol an army undi r tin* A t " «1> na^t \ 

* V i a?. LiTebure luw o 1 lu*t ml n numlier of ptuMige* iu which tin *-»* stoii houn s lie un utmiied, 
i i lo tu h % Sif»* diJjYuntt^ Mini « et hum* an (Procud/nif* of tin n t>j of Ii limit 

1 p 117, et ►.» i' ). In til a iv of tlu* oases which ho quotas, ami m w Inch h» u 1 s in mb' «* 

1*1' S ht-,T hilievo retun ime to he made to a ti.uli*: many of tin m.l Mi-mi, “p l 'l’h it t n 
h'" 1 1». mhi ih jnr meat,*’ weio probably butclicis; many of the \in Aii-myin ,** jwoph et n.e 'i* >« - 
“ 11 1 r lor lieu, * weu* probably Keepeu of ih ink-shops, trudm 4 on tin ir own nvoiiut in ti t' > 
l i- f and | Ul |; rwnloyifi attached to (ho exehoqiur of l'luiia di or of the iul» 1 * ! 1 him-. 

Ih.iwn by l’.uiclu r-< Judin, fioni a chromolithograph m 1 1 imi s, />»«/.«<., u. I '' 1 
- 1 ’* *, « word whioh w.is used lo denote wiuclmUM.*? (usiialh \.mlt< ‘Land 1 u 1 * m pm-> 1 1 " 111 
1 1 1 * »*t a heterogeneous nature were stored hs pj» 1 -*'. -- •• - •*' - l * 1 * 

Ho term A11C, which latar on eaino to bo usul of horns us well as u\m, has not. ->11 
1 loiiiW 1 bi'en mot with on any of the monuments of tho Ancu nt Fuipm . 

•“homjIti, which, in tho form ** thumb” has passed mtou-e amon^ the I* n neh— pi ah in ^ P T ’ ^ 1 
T '* bi * t ,1 thioui'h tlic Araujo. For a representation oi the slorehouits loi ui nn a»"t linn »•* t u 1 IU 
V i HM h, sto M aswsko, (tftre Ann** dr I'nuilhs, iu the JbiiuiiWt l niup«^, *0 L 1. P« *u. 
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and quantity ot the 1 ci teals within Foi the seem ifcy and management of those 
there w ei o emplo) id tioops of porteib, bioie-kcepeis, aocountants, “pinnate s’ 
who superintended the woiks , 1 lecoid-koepcis, and directors . 3 Oieat nobles 
coveted the administiafion of the “ stoiehouses,” Mid even tho sous of kings 
did not think it deiogatoiy 1 o their dignity to be entitled “Direotois of 
tlie Giaiittiies,” 01 “Dnectois i>f the Armoury.” Them was no law against 
pluralist-*, and moio than one of them boasts on his tomb of having hi Id 

simultaneously five or six oiliois 
These storehouses participate d, 
like 1 all tho other dopondi m v 
ot the ciown, in that duality which 





NllNSlIlM Mil Will VI AND I LI 1 1 IN 11 IN 1 11 1 INN AMI 


cbaiacteiu d the puson of the l*hai loh The) would be ealhd in com in ■ 
pailame, the Stoiehoiiso 01 the Double \\ luti Stoic bouse , the Stun house 01 ti 
Double Gold Stoieliouse, the Double Waiehouso, the Double Di may 1 » 
laige towns, as well as the capital, possess* d their double stoic. Lonv > md tin \ 
stoie diambi is, into wliii b weie githeiid the pioduets of the neigh bom hood 
but wlu le a complete stall of an ploy* s was not always itquiicd* in "in h 1 »\\n 
wc nvit with localities ” r> m winch the commodities wcic hoiw 1 111 !^ 

temporanly The least perishable pait of the provincial dues was loiw u tu 
by boat to tin 10) il 11 "idenef , fc au 1 swelled the cential tieasui). 'I hi n m on 
dei was u&ed on the apot loi paying w 01 Lin in s wages, and toi the m * ds of M 

1 1 \ Horn 1 tl w id 1 limati ” is 1 litu il ti uibI ition of tlio l^jphiu turn t 1 tli ] 
t lass of time ti nn li lilt -» usi 1 to in li U( tl MAbiiio find* s f qifj tinner «, \ 1 n pf l s l I 

* Min 1 On Iilul v 1 1 ti auttit u nt Niutiuns ly the word “dniitn” MIa 11*,/ 

/ /</; lit nit 1 1 | p 1 S 1 , Isj) 

J lo m 1I1 xi mo x u» I iDstmcc, Iv 11 ( omhim cl tlu < flirt ot din r i 11 of the hi li l 
tin j du<_ \\ l*i < d t fliiuloi of thi diiihh pinirj f if * he l ubli wluto Jimi" 1 < h\ 1 

bton h usr , 11 d tlu « 1 ^ m nt n uilts (Makil 1 11 Lm Manful is dt V hu 11 n J m ti j 1 

* Di iwn l»y 1 mu hi m, t» 1 1 "«i m < 11 the ti mb (t Viumi it IhniIIi-m il I 11 

Mnimmniti ( n //, pi \\\i\ l Cii 1 mu \i wi m Yf lit ni - 1 lawn >ol 1 pi \m Ouihi 1 It 

the d m is 1 hi ip 1 1 p uu, ti m whnh tin mi imiki Jills Ins int um jii 01 li 1 to tmi i\ 11 m 
- m h an hit h onr of tin j 1 tins holds o]x n In tin itntn is 1 li uu of h 1 ini s I*'* mdni'tln tm ' 
li id to tin loft ib in c Iht cpHiiuriiH (Hi ot lh mi in) tns his-ul\ into i hull al ou tin pi 1 
tho pu far mi ot tJm oNirsui 'Ihr mw upturns in ink on tho ouh 1 nnmI 1 if lh< 1 upti I w ' 

Invi 1I11 ufy bun iilhd, indicate tin numbir of im it, uus winch each 0111 of Hum loiilun 

- IsuC wi miy trm-lite “ localitu s ” for want ot 1 loiter word (Ma"HBI>, ftuth* J ni 
No] Il p 12S, (tHfq) 

Tho boits imploNcd for this pmpoBi fimucil 1 flt tilli, md thin icmmandtru um-tiiii 
ri gulaily organized lianuport corps, nvIio an, hupiuitly to be tuund r« pi chi ntul on th 
im nlHot thi Now Unipui, ciriymg tributi to tho icmdi net if the king or of tho pm ‘ 
m tuncib they win A11 i\tclhnl ixotnplo miy he sem on thi tunh ot P1I1111, *11 I 
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Administration. We see from the inscriptions, that tlio staffs of officials who 
administered affairs in the provinces was similar to that in the royal city. 
.Starting from tlio top, and going down to the bottom of the scale, each func- 
tionary supervised those beneath him, while, as a body, they wero all respon- 
sible for their depdt. Any irregularity in the entries entailed the bastinado ; 



VLAS OP A PRINCELY BTOKEMursE FOR PROVISIONS. 1 


Peculators were punished by imprisonment, mutilation, or death, according to 
die gravity of the offence. Those whom illness or old age rendered unlit for 
work, were pensioned for the remainder of their life .’ 2 

The writer , 3 or, as we call him, the scribe, was the mainspring of all this 


(i.'n.vvpoM.my, Monument* de. Vfi». jyptu et do It Nubh\ pi. cxli. ; Uoseluni. Monumniti Civili , }»]. ox. 
J - ».i lull’s, iii 11 a\ 

‘ Driiws, by Kuuchcr-Uudin, from Lepsius, lhnkni., iii. 95. Th« illustration is taken from one 
fi!l at Tel cl-Amarmi. Tlio storehouse consists of four blocks. isohiti^l by two avenues 

l'liuit.M with Irons, which intersect each other in the form of a cross. liehiinl the entrance gate, in 
»i miiiill courtyard, is n kiosque, in which the master sat for ^hc purpose of receiving the stores or ot 
^upciintrudiug their distribution ; two of tlio arms of the cross are lined by porticoes, under which 
■‘K tin: rn trances to the chambers ” (ait) for the stores, which are tilled with jars of wine, liueu- 
{ •■’ts 1| il rifd fish, and other articles. 

lot an instance of an employ# pensioned off on account of infirmities, sec the Anodosi Vopyrus. 
1|» :V: |^! tr ^^ ll ‘ dynasty (Maspkko, Notes au jour If jour , § S, in the /ViXMoV/f./s, IS1MJ-91, 

^ t wt\B the common title of the ordinary scribe; am' seems to ha\o heen used only of 

ri A “ I'lgb rank, at any rato under the Memphite empire, if wc are to credit h. i»e Uouge 
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machinery. We come uero^s him in all grades of the staff : an insignificant 
registrar of oxen, a cleric of t lie Doublo White Storehouse, ragged, humble, and 
badly paid, was a scribe just as much as the noble, the priest, or the king’s son . 1 
Thus tlu* title of scribe was of no value in itself, and did not designate, as one 
might naturally think, a savant educated in a school of high culture, or a man 
of the world, versed in the scicncos and the literature of his time ; 9 every one 
was a scribe who knew 7 how to read, write, and cipher, was fairly profieient in 
wording the administrative formulas, and could easily apply the elemental-) 
Miles of book-keeping. There was no public school in which the scribe could 
be prepsued for his future career; but as soon as a child had acquired the finl 
rudiments of letters with some old pedagogue, his father took him with him to 
his office, or entrusted him to some friend who agreed to undertake his educa- 
tion. The* apprentice observed what went on around him, imitated the mode 
of procedure of the uuj>hyt\ copied in his spare time old papers, letters, bilK 
Uoweiily-worded petitions, reports, complimentary addresses to his superiors oj 
to the Pharaoh, all of which his patron examined and corrected, noting on tin 
margin letters or words imperfectly written, improving the style, and recast ing 
or completing the ineoriect expressions . 8 As soon as ho could put together i 
certain number of sentences or figures without a mistake, he was allowed u 
draw up bills, ot to have the sole superintendence of some department of tli 
treasury, his wmlc being gradually increased in amount and difficult) ; wluv 
lie was considered to be sufficiently an courant w’itli the ordinary business, ii ^ 
education was declared to be finished, and a situation was found for him eilh' 1 
in the place where lie had begun his probation, or in some neighbouring oflici 

(Co»o« tin Collfifo ih France, ISr>9); Liter on 1Mb distinction was loss ohsmed, and tho void « 
disappeared 1 m foie *<ilhu (s nlh d* rived from sathai). 

1 Tho Ihrto mm ib of halijoiuvlm, grande I liidren of the king, aie repiesented exorcising In i 
Junctions .is sciiIns hi Hip presence of their fd+hcr, tlu ii tublots in the loft hand, tin* ieul hthn ' 
the ear (Ljimis, Jhnhn , ii. 11): biunlaily tho ildi^f son of Anklufiuka, “friend, command m , l* 
palueo” undi r tho li* t kings of tho V th dynasty (Mviuiiti, Lis Mnstaba s, pj». tfOo-.jOJJ); mi l« 
the biotin r of T ipum niklm (#i/ , p. and several of tho sous of Sakheniphtuli («/, p. 25: l). d>t n 
t ho saino pound 

* This is t i t. di winch find most fri i uently rcpiuscnlcd in modern woiks on Eg pi, in i 
romance of (J H it, tor instance, e.g. the Contain and tlio Nefirsc khet of Uarda • .t v< also Un t’ j 
most iabily realized fimu a study of tno literary papyri of tho XIX th and XX U ‘ dynasties, iu «i 
the profession rf b-’uh. is exalted at the expense of otlnr profusions (cf. tho pumiryrio ol I » 
bmbe m the Ann*la»i /'- « /in. No. j , pis. i. -xiii, ; Chau as Lo \ otjaye (Vun Egypt ini, pp. ol- 17). 

J "W t* still pob«ebs bclu i rciseso^ the XIX th aud XX th dyna*»lup, i y.tlio Papyrus Annstusm I' 
and tho Anastasi Papytus n° V , in w.iieli \u hml a wliolo stung of pieces of ©veiy possible stjh i 
description— bubincHs httus, /cqucBts for leave of iib&ouce, complimentary \ or sen adduc’d • > • 
superior, all probihly a colli J,ion of oxerci-CB compiled by some professor, ami copied by bis piq 1 
m order to complete their education us scribes; tho master’s correction® me made at the top 
bottom of the pages m a bold and skilful hand, very diiftrcnt from that < t tho pupil, thwgh 1 J » 
writing of tho latter is generally more kgible to our modern eyes (tielert Pitpyii, vol. i. pis. Kw 
exxi.). 

4 Evidence of this state of things seems to be furnished by all 1 ho biographies of scribes with w I ' 
we are acquainted, that of Am ten; it is, niorcovei, what took place regularly throughout tho w Ij 
of Egypt, down to tho latest times, und wliat probably Blill oceursm thoso parts of the country wheicE 
peau ideus have not yet made any deep impression (Masmero, Etudes jZ'gyptfames, vol. ii. pp l- 5 ' 1 r 



7 BE SCRIBE, BIS EDUCATION \ BIS PROSPECTS OF PROMOTION ^8f> 


Thus equipped, the young man ended usually by succeeding his father or liis 
patron: in most of the government administrations, we find whole dynasties of 
tribes on a small scale, whose members inherited the same post for several 
< enturies . 1 The position was an insignificant one, and the salary poor, but the 
•neans of existence were assured, the occupant was exempted from forced labom 
iud from military service, and he exercised a certain authority in the narrow 



Mil SMKF OF A G<niKNML\r OlIKIR JV THC HMD 01 1 III vnilJIlTi: V\S \MIF". 2 

aoiIiI in which ho lived: it sufficed to make him think himself happy, and 
m Met to be so. M One has only to be a scribe,” Mid the wise man, “ lor the 
w, *bt takes the lead of all .” 3 Sometimes, however, one of the^c contented 
‘•‘I'ej.ila, moro intelligent or ambitious than his fellows, succeeded in jibing 
abac th^cominon mediocrity: his fine handwriting, the happy choice of his 
i.b nccSjlhis activity, his obliging manner, his hone^tv — peih.ips ,ik<> hi\ 
y\\ • iu‘t^phoncsty — attracted the attention of his superiors and were the cause 
el liis promotion. The son of a peasant or of some poor wretch, who had begun 

1 r "J statement may bo easily venlh d by a reference to 3T \mi tti 'n Cuiahijm 1 1 h s Mmu- 
11 ' > ihy ( h>8. Tho a umber oi inMances would bo still largu, »• ul not M uutte, m nrdu ti» hup 

1,1 I • *» book within, limit*, biippie*«cd the titles ami fumtiomoi ihemaj«i.t\ of tlit i* 1 "oh* 
' ' inf ntiontd by flu, do/cn on the \utive stela* m the (lizi h un» 

I i**n by Fauclipr-Guil.ii, li *in a w all-pain tin g on the tomb ot 1\1 unm (ft. IIo-lijim, 1/. /» 
1,1/111 ' i’lb'i pl x\xv. 4; Lkpmi lienkm., ii. 107). Two scuhis are writing on tibht" lb to*, t t 
b<1 ' 1 ‘ Hu upper part of tho picture wo sec a palette, with two suunn, (»»\ <i '« 1 « hi* h k 1 

^ 1 bottle, and a packet of tablets tud together, the whole suppoited h\ a bumlli ul »r 1 1 ■* 

in tho lower part rests his tablet against an ink-bottle, u b"\ to* .ireluu> bun pl >1 
* ' h U1 * Hohind them a nakht-khrdu aimounciB tho dihvux of a tablet conned witii i jriins 

' *', 1 * ' *hiid scribe is presenting to tho master. 

IKf \ V 8 rp fram which occurs constantly in all tho ovoreiscs for "Mo pi' 1 n to ia»knhirs under 
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life by keeping a register of the bread and vegetables in some provincial 
government office, had been often known to crown his long and successful 
career by e\ereising a kind of vice-regency over the half of Egypt. His 
granaries oveiHowed with corn, his storehouses woro always full of gold, 
fine stuffs, and precious vases, his stalls “ multiplied the backs ” of his oxen ; 1 
tin* sons of Ins caily patrons, baling now become in turn his proteges, di l 
not venture to approach him except with bowed head and bended knee 

No doubt the .A niton whose tomb was removed to .Berlin by Lepsius, and 



illl (Kills ANNol V La 1111 \UI 1\AJ Ol U\i 1*1 IdSlI \1 s, ul 1111 UM1I1 <1 KIN 
1 “iKMKl, (>l T1IL > lh 1*VN\>1V 

• 

put together piece by piece in the miisium, was a jimcuHu ot this kind ' 

Ho was born rather more than four thousand veais before <»ui eu, und* i 

chip of the last kings of the Til* 1 djiicidy, and ho lived until the i c ij:h 
of the first king of the IV th dynasty, Snofnii. lb* probably came linn 
tho Nome of tho Bull, if not flora Xois itself, in tin* hou.it ol tin* ]><lt« 
liis fatlier, tho sciibo Auupnnionkliu, hold, in addition to bis otiuc, siv*uil 
landed estates, producing large returns; but his mother, NibMUut, win 
.ippcais to have been merely a concubine, had no personal foitune, in i 

would liave been unable even to giv^ her child an education, Auupftnumki u 
made himself tutirely responsible for the necessary expenses, “giving him 
all tho necessities ol life, at a time when he had not as yet either ton 
hailey, income, house, men or women servants or tioops of itfK's, p 1 -'* 

or oxen.” J V* soon »s he was in a condition to provide for hinisdt, !• 

1 rill c \]»n vo ii is S >1 io\\ il from one ot tho Ii tl» is jn Die A u a dan Papijiua, No i\ , J»I t 1 

* Di iwn l»y 1 eu 1 m t-hudm, f«»m a putuif m Iho tomb d Miopii'uri (I imh, lhn' u n 
T lh( nuJ ht-hhiuu, tin ii i mu tin. spectators 1< If , four m^blnr* of tin fund nv it mpU ill 1 
ulvintc in n unwliu^ posture to « nds thr intistu, tho fifth has pi*t mm m«l holds him 
btuoping ittitmh , while an u*1h i introduce* him nul ti ui'-imts to In* an mder to bond in 1 is u« in 1 
J lthm hi c n publish! i] in Li i Mis, Ihnhnt , ii. 1 7 . its ti vts h vo lun unlyHil » » » 

It Sb siumii u\ fashion h) r u Kul m , Jh thn rfun sur hn mohunttnl*, j p M,10, by Jhui H. m 1 >( ' 
/»/vy>/’j* Plan, vol v pp 721, 724, b) I'll krii, Ljphcnhou dth Mom nunt d> Plgi/ptr, pp f) 11 
I mi\v f A tfijpf, w, pp I2h I2S, I1 il\ hivi bmi irinslthi] mil onninjoiiUd on by JUmm 
Vt trnue ' (diminish at ivt dc d nc haute fonctummtn s <»//// tit ns, in tho Kudttt ]£<piptuniu* \ 
pp U.i 272 It is from tins list bourn that I havo bon owul, m a condensed form, tin I 11 L 
Ii ituiiH in the bio^riphy of Amtin. 

4 1 Uflit % T)< > fan , n 5, 1 1 ; cl Mvsruto, fifuth i f* pjptmmP 9 % vol ii. p. 120, el beq. 
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i ithu obtained for him, in his native Nome, the post of chief scribe attached 



11JV F MM AT Mill OF 111! 1 011 F AM 1 1 N ‘ 


Tn 0,1 1 1 the " localities” which belonged to the Vdministi it mil ot Fioum >ns 
(hi bij ill of tin* Pimnoh, tlie yonn:* man leecned. legist* u 1, m 1 IiMiihult <1 

^ 11 1 Tftuchor Guilin, fi >m T 1 1 mi % Dt n1 m , u I Vmt n i*. j ii i\ 1 -I 1 1 1 

I ** * ln( l on tho dooriKibU of tin false dm i, ns will is « n flu \\ ill 1") i I l it 

kU 1 * lII< ^ loncf stiifF m hi-* li xnds on th ri*ht mhup'in s 111 tun 1 1 1 1» » n i t ntl» 

1 », Aliaie, a porcupine, u wtiwl anil uintlui quulrupi 1 ii uml il 1 « 1 1 1 1 ^ 11 tllL 
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the meat, cakes fruits, and fresh vegetables which constituted the taxes, all on 
his own responsibility, except that he had to give an account of them to the 
“ Director of the Storehouse ” who was nearest to him. We are not told how 
long lie remained in this occupation ; wo see merely that he was raised suc- 
cessively to posts of an analogous kind, but of increasing importance. Tho 
provincial offices comprised a small staff of employes, consisting always of the 
same officials : — a chief, whose ordinary function was “ Director of the Store- 
house ; ” a few scribes to keep the accounts, one or two of whom added to his 
ordinal y calling that of koeper of the archives ; paid ushers to introduce 
clients, and, if need be, to bastinado them summarily at the order of the 
“director;” lastly, the “strong of voice,” the criers, who superintended the 
incomings and outgoings, and proclaimed the account of thorn to the scribes 
to bo noted down forthwith . 1 A vigilant and honest crier was a man 
ot groat value 1 . He obliged the taxpayer not only to deliver the exact 
number of measures prescribed as his quota, but also compelled him to 
deliver good measure in each case; a dishonest crier, on the contrary, could 
easily favour cheating, piovided that he shared in tin* spoil. Arnten w 
at once “crier” and “taxer of the colonists” to the civil adminislrahr 
of the Xoitc nome: he announced the names of the peasants and t 1 e 
payments they made, then estimated tin* amount ol the local tax which 
each, according to his income, had to p«iy. He distinguished himself 
pre-eminently in those delicate duties, that the civil administrator of Not 
made him one of his subordinates. II** became “Chief of the Fslms” 
afterwards “ Master Crier,” then “ Director of all the King’s flax ” in tin* Xmte 
nome — an office which entailed on him the supervision of the euituie, 
cutting, and general preparation of flax for tho manufacture which w 
carried on in Pharaoh’s own domain. It was one of the highest oih *< - 
in the Provincial Administration, and Amten must have congratulated him H 
on his appointment 

Prom that moment his career became a great one, and he advanced quid 'v. 

Up to that tiim he had been confined in offices ; ho now left them to poitmm 

j more active service. JLho Pharaohs, extremely jealous of their own ant hoi it 

‘ usually avoided *ing at the head of the noiues in their domain, a smj’c 

animals which ho was wont to purs id in the Libyan desert in his capacity of Grand ilimtuu 1 1 ,lk 
the upper part of tho picture ho is seated, and once more partakes of the funeral repast. r l ho i* n i ' 
inscription in short columns, which occupies tho upper part of the wall, enumerates his pc 
titles, his estates in tho Delta, and mentions some of the honours conferred on linn by Ins so\ i T 1 
in tho course ot his long career. 

1 With regard to theso oners— called in Egyptian nakht-hhrdti — see Masplko, Elude* '' 

vol ii. pp. 135, 139. Representations of Offices will be found in the tomb of Shopsibdrft, at S 1 1 *’ 1 
(Lepmub, Denhm , ii., 62, 63, 64), in tho tomb of Phtahhotpft (*d., pi. 103 n), and in sever il ^ ’ 
(id., pi. 71 a, 74, etc.) ; cf. an administrative office in the nome of the Gazelle, under the VI th dy .* 
p. 289 of the present work. 
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ilcr, wlio wmld have appeared too much like a prince ; they preferred ha\ ing 
, each centre of civil administration, governors of the town or province, 
well as military commanders who were jealous of one another, supervised 
no another, counterbalanced one another, and did not remain long enough 
i office to become dangerous. Amten held all these posts successively 
,h most of the nomes situated in the centre or to the west of the Delta. 


I i is first appointment was to the government of the village 

cf Pidosu, an unimportant post in itself, but one which ^ 

entitled him to a staff of office, and in consequence pro- if) ja&j Pg 

emed for him one of the greatest indulgences of vanity 

that an Egyptian could enjoy. 1 The staff was, in fact, a 

swnhnl of command which only the nobles, and the 

officials associated with the nobilitv, could carry / -■ £1 

without transgressing custom; the assumption of it, t * J It 

is Unit of the sword with us, showed every one that , tty ST* I! 

tin bearer was a member of a privileged class. . Wjm : \ 

\n ten was no sooner ennobled, than his functions 

In gun to extend; villages wore rapidly added f 

to villages, then towns to tow ils, including t 

i.i'h an impoitant one as Buto, and finally C] j 

1 «■ nomes of tho Haipoon, of the Bull, of jf! ^ vjhF l | j 'p^ f ^ 

i Siluius, the western half of the Saite l j t j j J*V 

imiiii , the nome of the iraunch, and a part *.]) J t WMl ^ V 

•d the Fayuin came within his jurisdiction . v j j#p^ *' 

I he western half of the Saite nome, where " \ * r . , 

licloug resided, corresponded with what ft'' 

w i*" called later tho Libyan nome. It 

J rtiiuf of foi m in ni" roMn 

|( * 1» d nearly fiom the apex of the Delta 

the sta, and was bounded on one side by the Canopic bianch of the Nile. 
<n 1'ie other by the Libyan range; a part of the desert as well .is the Oases 
hll under its rule. It included among its population, as did man} of the 
r ,,,% ns of Upper Egypt, legiments composed of nomad hunters, who were 
( »iuj, ,],./] f 0 p, lV *beir tribute in living or dead game. Amteu was 
untumnphostd into Chief Huntsman, scoured the mountains with his 
111,1 » *ud thereupon became one of the most important peisonages m the 
of the country. The Phataohs had built fortified stations, and hid 
tnnu « „ l0 t 0 time constructed walls at certain points where the loads mteied 
fin* llcy — at Syene^tTCoptos, and at the entrance to the Wady 'lumii.u. 

t J 1 11 R0 » I'tudea figyptiennes, vol. n |ip 1G.V, lliG 
1 a Vauchor-Gudin, from Lfi’MIvs, Ihnltn , u 1*20 a , the oiigiml ie m tho lt< rlin Muieua. 
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Amten having been proclaimed "Primate of the Western Gate, that is, 
governor of the .Libyan marches, undertook to protect the frontier against 
the wanderin'* Bedouin from the other side ol Luke Mareotis. His duties 
as Chief Huntsman had been the best preparation ho could have had for this 
arduous task. They had forced him to make incessant expeditions among 
tho mountains, to explore the gorges and ravines, to be acquainted with 
the routes marked out by wells which the marauders were obliged to follow 
in their incursions, and tho pathways and passes by which they could 
descend into the plain of the Delta; in 1 mining the game to earth, lie 
had gained all the knowledge needful for repulsing the enemy. 1 Such 
a combination of capabilities made Amten the most important noble in this 
pait of Eg)pt. When old age at last prevented him from leading an 
active life, he accepted, by way of a pension, tho governorship of the nonn* 
of the Haunch : with civil authority, military command, local priestU 
lunctions, and honorary distinctions, he lacked only one thing to make him 
the equal of the nobles of ancient family, and that was permission to bequeath 
without restriction his towns and ofliees to his children. 

Ilis private fortune was not as great as wo might bo led to think. 
He inherited from his father only one (‘state, 2 but had acquired twelve utlnis 
in the nomes of the Delta whither his successive appointments had led him 
— namely, in the Suite, Xoite, and Letopolite nomes. 3 Ilo received subv 
qucntly, as a reward for his services, two hundred portions of cultivate' 1 
land, with numerous peasants, both male and female, and an income oJ 
<me hundred loaves daily, a iirst charge upon the funeral piovi&iun ol 
Queen llapunimait. 1 Ho took advantage of this windfall to endow his 
family suitably, ffis only son was already provided for, thanks to tl»«* 
munificence of Pharaoh; he had begun his administrative cat cor by holding 
the same post of scribe, in addition to the office of provision regishai, 
wbicb his fither had held, and over and above those he received b\ roval 
grant, four portions of eornland with their population and stock:’ Amlti* 
gave twelve potions to his other children and fifty to his mother Xihsomt, 
by means of which .dm lived comfortably in her old age, and loti an 
annuity Jbr main! ing worship at her tomb. 6 He built upon the remainder 
of the land a magnificent villa, of which 1m ha&. considerately lelt us tic* 

1 AT \si J i.«», El i ah k Egypt it hups, vol li pp. 177 JM, J8S mi. 

1 Li! *n f, Entlcm., li 7 «, 1. f> ; cf. Maspeuo, Et u<h* JJgyptinnus, vol. ii pp. 2:18-211. 

’ la ■>, Denim., ii. (J, 1. 1; cf. Mabitho, Eludes Egyptnune \ vol. ii. pp. 217 210 

1 Li pmi s, DmLm , u. 0, 11. «>, G; ct Mamiiih, Xfurftt Eiiyptinnuep, vol. ii. pp. 220, 22G. O « 1 
JI<ij)i uiiu.iiLfli cnis to have been tho motlw i of Snofi fu, the first Pharaoh ol the IV th dynpaty c i U u 
.iLiMirt, Denhm , ii. G, 1. 2; ot Maspi uo, Etudes Egyptiennes, veil ii. pp. 213-217. 
la pmi a, JJcuhm.y ii. 3« 11. 1.1— IS j ri. Ma^peko, EtmUs Egyptif mue t vol. ii. pp. 22G 2.10 
f mi ol tliLse portioub of land is given, but tho mturpn tatiou of tho mcitburca ia utill op» u t<» a 






* UL 


it \\ of nir mi t ^ or a m kt rcYPmr sot it 1 

n<d>l»<k, fio trees, and acacias, *exral ponds, neatly herd* ml with sritPiiery, 
ciftoiili l a habitut fur aquatic birds, t relived vines, aiumling to custom. 
1,11 n lront of tho house, and two plots of ground, plant* d with um_s in 
t'dl lining, amjy supplied the owner with wme cun \»ai. J It was 
dicu doubtless, tlut Amten ended his days ii peace and qmctudi « i 
nniul The tab 1 eland whereon the Spliinv has watched tor so inau\ cuitum- 
" as ii n crowned by no pyramids, but inastabas of lint white blom io* 

j ' * ]Un is taken fiom a Tbobnn tomb of flu \l III 11 * ilunsh (( new hi n V * ' 

Ui f t tU Ja Niihie, pi cclxi , KonHIIM, MonnmtnU Manet, pi Ki\ .Wiiiin n V 
Msfc nlctht,vol i p 877), but it coriespnmla ctiuth with tin ilotii|h n "bull liut * i i 

MIS \lHft 

1,1 Denhin , u. 7 b; of M^rtuo, ftwh t> f'tjyptuniu s >t»l u n> -»e 
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hero and there from out of the sand : that in which the mummy of Amt< 
was to bo enclosed was situated not far from the modern village of Abftsi., 
on the confines of tho nome of the Haunch, and almost in sight of th** 
mansion in which his declining years were spent . 1 

The number of persons of obscure origin, who in this manner had rise lX 
in a few years to tho highest honours, and died governors of provinces or 
ministors of Pharaoh, must have been considerable. Their descendants 
followed in thoir fathers’ footsteps, until tho day came when royal favour 
or an advantageous marriage secured them tho possession of an her edit try 
tief, and transformed the son or grandson of a prosperous scribe into .1 
feudal lord. It was from people of this class, and from tho children of 
the Pharaoh, that the nobility was mostly recruited. In tho Delta, win ‘re the 
authority of the Pharaoh was almost every where directly felt, tho power 
of the nobility was weakened and much curtailed; in Middle Egypt it 
gained ground, and bccamo stronger and stronger in proportion as one 
advanced southward. The nobles hold the principalities of the Gazelle , 2 
of the Hare , 3 of the Serpent Mountain . 4 of Akhnrim , 5 * of Think,® of Qus. e,- 
Sayad , 7 of El-Kab , 8 of Aswan , 9 and doubtless others of which wo shall some 
day discover the monuments. They accepted without diJlieulty tho lien- 11 
according to which Pharaoh claimed to be absolute mastor of tin 1 soil, amt 
ceded to lus subjects only the usufruct of their iiefs; but apart from il •» 
admission of the principle, each lord proclaimed himself sovereign in hi*. >'\n 

1 Tin* bin* of Amton’s manorial mansion is nowhere mentioned in Ibe inviipti-on ; HI He 
custom of tho Egyptians to construct thoir tombs as near as possible to the plae s \\h<i *l«v 
residnl, loads mo to coiibidcr it aB almost certain that wo ought to look for it*? **iti* m I «■ 
Memphilo plain, in the vicinity of the town of Abhbir, but in a northern direction, so ns 1 1 i> 
within tho tenitory of tho Lelopolitc nome. where Arntcn governed in the name oL the knur 

2 Tomb of Kh&uns, prince of tlw* (bizelle nome, at Zawyef-cl-Mciyettn (( 'iiamvui i l< M"" "(f 

de V Egypt et do la Nubie , vol. ii. pp. 441—434 ; Lurnrs Drill: m., li. JU5, 106); wo find in tin ui 1 * 
locality, and at Sin ikh-Said, the sumi-ruinous tombs ot otlur princes of this same nome, e«.i i« • |n£ 
raries for the moat part of tho VI th and VIII th dynasties (IjEPsius, Drnhm., ii. HO, 111). 

1 Tombs of the princes of tho llure at Nhcikh-Suid and at Bcraheh (Laniiuo, Denh,u., ii. 1 1J * I 

* Toiub . Zufi. 1, prii.ee ot Thinis and of the Serpent Mountain, in Sayus, denning* Jr / (hr 
Land uf I.) >/pt f fiecueil de Traraux , vol. A .ii. pp. 05-67) ; cf. for an interprefat ion of the text pul ’’ h* ‘1 
by Sayre, p. f :t , Sur Vinsrripthn de Zdou , in the Jb ruril de Trucavx, vol. Alii. pp. 68-71. 

5 Tombs of ri’o prince* of Akhmfni, in Mauimtis, Monuments divers, pL xxi. b t p. 6, ot tuc i vk 
and in & pvrklli, GhrmmbhArhmini e la sua anti ‘a mcropali (in tho Etudes At elm'" 1 in* 
dedirt s a M. Ic Dr. C T r matt 8, pp. 85-88). 

b TomliB of the pr* s uf Thinis at Meshefkh, op|X)sito Girgrh (Sayue, Cleavings J'roin tin 1> 1 'd 

Egypt , in the ltrcueil de Tracaux, vol. xiii. pp. 6.1,61; Nisstok L’uoji ,in the Ilenieil, vol. xiii.pp 71 -• 
many others may be mot with further north, towards Beni-Mohauimed-ol-Khftkr (Sayi h, ibid f i M 

7 Tombs of the princcBof Qa&r-ea-Suyad, partly copied by Nestor I/hote, incompletely pi.l 1 1 '1 
inLLTNirs,/>cn7frti.,ii. 113, 1 14, and in Vilmlus-Stuaut, Nile Gleanings, pp. 1105 -307, pis xxwi - » ' llJ 

8 Several princes of El-Kab are mentioned in the graffiti collected and published by Ij ' 1 
Die Cultusstiitte der Lunina , iu the Z* itsrhrift , 1875, p. 65, et seip 

" Tho tombs of the princes of Asw&n, excavated between 1886 and 1892, have bi ou publish' u\ I’ 
Bouriunt (Le$ Tomleauxd* Assouan, mtholbrudldfi Traraux, voL x. p. 182, ot hoq.)andby Biul, f 1 
envatiom made at Aswan, in the Transartions of the Socii ty of Biblical Archeology, 1887-88, p I ‘ ' ' I ) 
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lumain, and exoicised in it, on a small scale, comp lete royal authority, Every 
fbiug within the limits of this petty state belonged to him — woods, canals, 
fields, even the desert-sand : 1 after the example of tlie Phaiaoli, he farmed i 
o u t himself, and let out the remainder, either in farms or as fiefs, to those ol 
lus followers who had gained his confidence or his friendship. Altei the 
simple of Pharaoh, also, he was i priest, and exercised pnestl) functions 



nv, ^mii ms nooMiniVt vm) isuis nun i ii itoinii n\u a in k mvi i "» i 

m elation to all the gods — tint is, not ol all L^ypt, hut ol all tin duties 

* t'i nome. lie w.is an adm initiator of civil and cumin il liw, ntuud 
^ mplamts ol Ins \as^ils ind '•ells at tin ^tti of his pilut, ind 
1 t his decisions there was no appeal. Ho h»pt up a flntilli, ind i iisi 1 
01 1 1 ' estate a small irmy, ot which he was comniaudu-in-chiei b\ 
1‘ 1 htuy light. He inhabited a loitiind mansion, situ it d sotm times 

ult Inscription <b Run Habsan % \\ 40- >» lit \liutif th It ii 1 »1 [ w i u 1 11 1 

. . t in,b wire dc fined lor tht lirot unto bv Mwn > m / i (timl I rijti i d 1 it 

. ^ ' f 1 PP 170-1S1, if Frm\n, j 7* ft/ptm, p 1 > si j 1 1> Unit ( h ft l f t * 

1 <S( 1) 

t ' ,l ^ v Fuirhti-Gudin, imtn i phot n i ipli 1>\ (ti\ i if Mi in T l t d \ JU 
• it'* ynb^ti puidtb Mtmhn d la Mis si njtoi n* 1 1 < in \ 1 \ l 
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within the capital of the principality itself, sometimes in its neighbour 
hood, and in which the anangemont& of the loyal city 1 were reproduced 
on a sniallei scale Side by side with the lecoption halls was the harem, 
wheie tlu* legitimate wife, often a princess of solar rank, played the 
idle of <pieen, siniounded by concubines, dancers, and slaves. The oflicts 
of the \auous depaitments were eiowded into the enclosure, with then 
diifUoi-*, governors, scubos of all rank*, custodians, and workmen, who 




* * 


* / ~ t ** j / 


JHI 1 All, JHNL IN A i \I ANQl IN l\mi i * m *> 1 1 M ItAIil 1 0>TAIN " 

boie the * mo 4 itle«- as the eonc sponding employe'* in the department* «»' 
the State tin 11 Wince Storchc iso, tluir Gold Storehouse, then Giai m>, 
weie fit Jimt" failed fcho Double White Storehouse, tho Double Gold 
house, the D^iMe Gianary, as were those of tho Pharaoh. Amnseimnt* ][ 
the couit of the i*>al did not differ from those at that of the soveu \ » 
hunting in tho desert anu tho marshes, fishing, inspection of agneult l 
woiks, military <\erci&es, games, songs, dancing, donblless the iecit.il of hi- 
stones, and exhibitions of magic, even down to the contortions of the 

1 Mash ho, 8m h « n* <hn runt* Nonit d Ilail, iu tlio Profit dings of thf 8oruty of I 1 * 

A rt hd (tlfu/y, >ol xii, 1SS0 ( )(>, ]> 232 <1 soq 

s Driwu by F mchtr Gudin, from a photngi iph by l 1 mil Biugaoli-Bey. Tho tomb of M> 1 " 1 1 

covin d at Sicjqaia in 1881 It hvl be* n pulled down m ancient times, and a now tomb bud 1 ^ 
mins about the tunc of the XII th dynasty, all th it it mams of it is now in the musium at t»i* 
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nffoon and the grimaces of the dwarfs. It amused the prince to see om> 
i these wretched favourites leading to him by the paw a cynoeeph.ilus 
irger than himself, while a mischievous monkey slyly pulled a tamo and 



a uvvAur rmiNif ivim < \ ti u \i r am> \ i \ml u.is 1 

stately ibis by tho tail. From time to time the great lord proceeded to 
inspect lus domain: on the*© occasions he travelled in a kind ot sed.m 
« lull, supported by two mules yoknl together; or he was borne in a 
palanquin by some thirty men, while fanned by large flabclla ; or possibly 



h* 'vejt up tho Nilo and tho canals in his beautiful painted bilge. The 
bti* of the Egyptian lords may be aptly de^iibed as in every iceptit 
an \ \ l( q leproductiun of the lite of the Pharaoh on a smalh 1 scale. 2 

*nliuitance in a direct or indirect line was the mle, but in every case ot 
truiMiussion tho new lord had to receive the imestituro of the sovereign nth* i 

llf lWM l 7 Fanehor-Gndin, from a chromolithograph in Flinm u> Pi run *s V * tin n \ I 
XII 1 i ^° m ^ b Bom-HnsBan, which belong to the Utter end ot tin XI h uni • nh I »i ■ 1 * 

tt . tho most comphto pictuio of this tunUl liU (Iimmumi \ M in 

h ituV * tyypte et de la Nulrie, yoI. li. pp. 331-430; Tap>ns, Dmlm* u 12* «t it | ) Ml t,u 
1,1 ' 1 "hush it was composed, are to bo found singly oa monument'! ot tin Mi mphin i \ i h 
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by Jotter or in person. 1 The duties enforced by the feudal stato do not appeal 
to have been onerous. In the first place, there was the regular payment oi 
a tribute, proportionate to the extent and resources of the fief. In the next 
place, llieie was military service: the vassal agreed to supply, when calle' 
upon, a fixed number of armed mon, whom he himself commanded, unless h« 

\ could offer a reasonable excuse such as illness or senile incapacity. 9 Attendant* » 
at court was not obligatory : wo notice, however, many nobles about the person 
of Pharaoh, and thero are numerous examples of princes, with whose lives we 
art* familiar, filling offices which appear to have demanded at least a tem- 
poral y residence in the palace, as, for instance, the charge of the royal wardrobe. 
When the king travelled, the great vassals were compelled to entertain him and 
his suite, and to escort him to the frontier of their domain. 4 On the occasion 
* of such visits, the king would often take away with him one of their sons to lo 
brought up with his own children : an act which they on their part consult i< <1 
a great honour, while the king on his had a guarantee of their fidelity m the 
poison of these hostages/ Snell of these young people ns returned to then 
fathers’ roof when their education was finished, were usu.illy most loyal to Mie 
leigning dynasty. They often brought back with them some maiden hoi i in 
the purple, who consented to share their little provincial ercignty, 1 ’ wl il« 
in exchange one or more of their sister*, entered the harem ot the Mini mb 
Marriages made and marred in their turn the fortunes of the great le n ! 
houses. 7 Whether she were a princess or not, each woman received as J i 
dowry a portion of territory, and enlarged by that amount hei hudidiid’s litr » • 
state ; but the property she brought might, in a lew years, be taken l>v In i 
daughters as portions and enrich other houses. The fief seldom could bt.»r up 
against sucli dismembei ment ; it fell away piecemeal, and by the third or few 1 j 

1 Por inst mci 1 , this was ho in tho enso of tho piinctK of the Gazelle nomo, Ad is shown by i 1 » 1 
pass*igis in tho Gnat Inscription of Bcni-IIavm , 11 13-21, 21 30, 01-1.2, 71-7 » 

* Pi nice Anion . of the Gazelle name, 1* il a body oi four huudicd men ami another Indy il * 

hundu d, h ym d ir In- j rnif qulity, into 111 hiopuundci thise conditions; tho firai timo that h * * 

in tho royal un>. was ah a bu'.stitute for Ins father, who had grown too old (Wasiiuii, La (** « I 
Inhcnpfwn ilc in tho Bet il, vol. i pp. 171-173). Similarly, under th*» Mill 1 

dvumty, Ann u i 1 - of El hih eommmdod tho war-blnp, the Calf, in pi no nl Ins futlur < 1 ' a . 
Iknhm, 12 </, 11. <i). The thii inscription liirmshcs us with ah instance of a gon< ral hi' <•' ,fcl 
kudal contmgi'ns in tho turn of the VI th dyn.isty (1. 11, 1 1 Mq.) 

J'<j I hotho^ ft, pnrme of the H ire nomo, under tho XIL ,h dymtbty (TjFrrtr*, Of nlm , n \ I 1 1 • 
and PapinaUm, lord bvlos, towards the end of theV £ u, (MAitiLm , ( 'alaloque qfttfral, p ^ ll 

4 An mdicilioii of thu, tict lu furnished by tho texts rolerrng to the eourao of the d< id 
Uadi <s (M van no, Etude* dc Mtjtholoqie cl d'Aithudwju fly if plica nr > t vol li. pj». 11, 45). 

5 Khili I , prune of Fhfit, was taken when quite joiuig and brought up with the “ royal i , li |! ' 

at tho court of an II< racluipolituu Pharaoh of tbo X 11 * dynasty (M\>rLao, in tho Hi on 1 Gi ^ 
1889, yol. n. pp. 41 1, 413). 

• Piinct Zaftli of Qasi-es-Snyad had manied a princess of the Papi lamily (Vjllilrs-Sti m . Ml 
Gleanings, pi. xxxvm.); bo, too, had a prim e of Gugek (NLsron L’hG'IT, in tho lhcvcil, vol \m -> 

7 The history of tho Gazelle uome furnishes us w ith a sinking example of the rapid growth ' ^ * 

upality through tho marriages of its rulers (Masplho, La Grande Insci iption de Bcni-IIa situ 10 
lit cw il , vol i. p 170, ot seq.). I shall lmve occasion to tell it m detail in Chap. Vf. ol the pr< 41 ' 1 
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generation had disappeared. Sometimes, however, it gained more than il lost 
in this matrimonial game, and extended its borders till they encroached on 
neighbouring nomes or else completely absorbed them. There were always m 
the course of each reign several great principalities formed, or in the process of 
formation, whose chiefs might bo said to hold in their hands the destinies of 
t lie country. Pharaoh himself was obliged to treat them with deference, and 
•ie purchased their allegiance by renewed and ever-increasing concessions, 
l’lieir ambition was never satisfied; when they were loaded with favours, and 
lid not venture to ask for more for themselves, they impudently demanded 
them for such of their children as they thought were poorly provided lor. 
Their eldest son “ knew not the high favours which came from tin* king. Other 
j unices were his privy counsellors, his chosen friends, or foremost among his 
iiiends!” he had no share in all this. 1 Pharaoh took good care not to reject a 
petition presented so humbly: lie proceeded to lavish appointments, titles, and 
states on the son in question ; if necessity required it, he would even seek out 
i wife for him, who might give him, together with her hand, a property equal 
1 . that of his father. The majority of these great vassr Is secretly aspired to 
i he ei own : they frequently had reason to believe that they had some right to 
it, < '(her through their mother or one of their ancestors. Ilad they combined 
u mist the reigning house, they could easily have gained the upper hand, but 
'heir mutual jealousies prevented this, and the overthrow ot a d\na*tv to which 
•hiv owed so much would, for the mot part, have profited them but little : as 
soon as one of them revolted, the remainder took arms in Pharaoh’s defence, 
htl his armies and fought his battles.- Tf at times their ambition and greed 
‘massed their suzerain, at least their power was at Lis service, and their self_- 
iiiteioa tefl a llcgianep was often the means of delajing tin* downfall of liis house. 

TvVCjthings were specially needful both for them and for Pharaoh in ord**r 
to maintain or increase their authority — the protection of the gods, ami a 
military organization which enabled them to mobilize the whole ot their 
‘"id s at the first signal. The celestial world was the laithful image of our 
umi; it had its empires and its feudal oiganization, the arrangement of 
»\l>i h corresponded to that of the tenestrial world. 8 The gods who inhabited 
ie dependent upon the gilts of mortal*, and the lesources of midi 

f'f o'it ttnh Insert pi ion dt B< ui-JJatstin, 11 llb-lbo. llu.he an tin* identic d words n& d K 
^ 1 iijh)t|>u, loid ot the Ga":elte nnnio, when trjiu^ to obtain an otliro or i I'laut ot laud on Kin 1 '* 

I " "oil Nukhti. Wo loam from the context that I'siitascn II. Ht otuv !*rmte<l hi» rnjm -1 

* ' 'abi, Prince of Salt, and liN immediate sued s>or«, did so on In lull of tin Pliar.ichs o' Hi 1 
^ ' 11 < u'lcopolitan dynasty, against tin* iirht Tin ban Pharaohs ol the -\ntul 1 euilv (W vm i h<*. in 
J 1 * i as Critique, 1881), yoI. ii. pp. lio-llil) Ou iho other hand, it appuus that tin murhliomii. - 
^ 1,1 *' ’* Kluiamhotpa, in tho nomo of the G izi-llo, took the part of !h.» Tin ban-, uni owmd On \r 

II ‘ i * 11 ' ‘d greatnoss to them. 

l> US of the present work, for what lifth bun haul on tin* uutuic and oii-,in ol tin k td<il 
1 1 ‘d the Egyptian gods. 
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individual deity, and consequently his power, depended on the wealth and 
number of his worshippers; anything influencing one had an immediate effect 
on the other. The gods dispensed happiness, health, and vigour ; 1 to those 
who mado them largo offerings and instituted pious foundations, they lent 
their own weapons, and inspired them with needful strength to overcomt 
their enemies. 2 They even came down to assist in battle, and every great 
encounter of armies involved an invisible stmggle among the immortals. 3 The 
gods of the side which was victorious shared with it in the triumph, und 
leceived a tithe of the spoil as the pi ice of their help; the gods of tip 
vanquished wore so much the poorer, their priests and their statues won* 
reduced to slavery, and the destruction of their people entailed their own 
downhill. It was, therefore, to tho special interest of every one in Egypt, bom 
the IMiaiaoh to the humblest of his vassals, to maintain the good will and 
powTi of the* gods, so that their protection might bo effectively ensurrd 
in the hour of clanger. Pains were taken to embellish their temples with 
obelisks, colossi, altars, aud bas-reliefs; now buihliugs were added to the ol 1 ; 
the parts threatened with ruin were restoied or entirely rebuilt; daily gi!i> 
weie brought of every kind — animals which were* sacrificed on the spot, bn i j 
lloweis, fruit, drinks, as well as perfumes, stuffs, vases, jewels bricks cm lm *t 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, which weie all heaped up in the treasury within *'i. 
recesses of the crypts. 4 If a dignitary of high rank wished to perpetual* Hi 
| remembrance of liis honours or his services, aud at the same time to procun* i< 
jhis double the benefit of endless prayers and saci dices, lie placed “by speci d 
I permission ” 5 a statue of himself on a votive stele in tho pait ot the temph 
reserved for this purpose, — in a couityard, chamber, encircling passage, a* ii 
Karmik, 0 or on the staircase of Osiris as m that leading up to the tcriacefin t 1 

1 I may htr< rimmd my uadu« ot 1L«> mimbiih ■>.<? hu-riluls uml st« 1<i* on whuli On ! i» 
ic pi com ted as mat ig an oftuii^ to a god, who n plub m homo &u* h formuli as the tuiloai * 
gno tlico health and htiengtli ” oi, “ I gm tine |*»y and lilt* for million* of you* ” 

- See, for stain c, at W«d utlluhu, Amon and otlui gods handing to Itunms III. tl « 
curvcdaword the^khupshfi” Ulmiuifn, // s iotiteht liikthii/tcn, vol l.pls vn , \i , ku.,\iii ,\u , \* « 
a In tin l* nu of ruitu&iHt,” Amon comes from UennouthiH m tho 'llitbaid to Qndblw u 1 1 
heirt of Syi a, *n o *hr to In lp Jhiiuws II. in battle, and rescue hnn trom tho peril into win* n ' 
had be«n plnngc i l»v the ut-citiou of bis siippoiteis (E and J i>e Uou;l, Le Pot mi Jt I* n > " 
in tho Htme LgtfpUtiutnqvr, voi. v. j»p. 158, 15‘J). 

4 Seo the “ l’oem i utauiiit” (E. and J. de Rotjgl, m tho lit cue Eg ypfologtqw, iol v \ 1 
ct soq.) for tlio grounds on which Ramses II buses hi* lmpciutivo appeal to Amon for In Ip ‘ H * 

not made thee numerous oftlring*? I have filled thy temple with my pnsomrs. I Juno limit i 
uu evorlohtmg temple, an*l have not sp irrd my wo iltli m endowing it for thee ; I luy tlio wliol* w i 
under contribution in oi dir to stock thy domum . . I have built thee whole pylons in stun , m 1 

bavo myself roared tho fiaghtalls which adorn them ; 1 have brought thou o’lclishs fiom Elephai i < 

* Tho majority of tho \otivo statues were lodged m a temple *' by epooml iavonr of u hu r 

em hosStO nii kiiia bCjcon- -as a recompense for sei vices ri adored (Mahiettk, Catalogs d * K 
eipaux monuments du Mtistiet tie Boulaq, , 1861, p. G5 ; and Karndk , text, p. 42, ct seq.). Som* ° 1 

the stela* bear an inscription to tho al*ove effect (Maiufitu, Catalogue des principaux wmn ■ 

1864, p. 65) ; no authorization from the king was required for the consecration of a stolo in a t* 1 1 ^ 

• It was in the encircling passage of the limestone temple built by the kings of tin 

1 
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sanctuary of Abydos ; 1 he then sealed a formal agreement with the priests, by 
uliich the latter engaged to perform a service in his name, in front of this com- 
memorative monument, a stated number of times in the year, on the days fixed 
',y universal observance or by local custom . 2 For this purpose he assigned to 
\ hem annuities in kind, charges on his patrimonial estates, or in some cases, 
it he were a great lord, on the revenues of his lief, 8 — such as a fixed quantity 
,f loaves and drinks for each of the celebrants, a fourth part of the sacrificial 
tiftiiu, a garment, frequently also lands with their cattle, serfs, existing build- 
in jib, farming implements and produce, along with the conditions of service with 
w jiicli the lands were burdened. These gifts to the god — “ nutir hotpuu " — were, 
it appears, effected by agreements analogous to those dealing with property in 
nmitmain in modem Egypt; in each nome they constituted, in addition to the 
nrigiual temporalities of the temple, a considerable domain, constantly enlarged 
by fresh endowments. The gods had no daughters for whom to provide, nor 
Mins among whom to divide their inheritance ; all that fell to them remained 
theirs fur ever, and in the contracts were inserted imprecations threatening 
with terrible ills, in this world and the next, those who should abstract the 
smallest portion from them . 1 Such menaces did not always prevent the king 
nr the lords from laying hands on the temple revenues: had this not been 
the ease, Egypt would soon have become a sacerdotal country from one end to 
the other. Even when reduced by periodic usurpations, the domain of the 
gods formed, at all periods, about one-third of the whole country . 5 

Us administration was not vested in a single body of Priests, representing 

ilu'ihtj, ami bow completely destroyed, tlmt nil tlic Karnak votive statues were discovered 
( >1 \iiii ue, Hamah , text, p. 42, et toq.). Some of tin m still rest on the stone ledge on which they 
ii placid hy the priests of the god at tin* moment of consecration. 

1 TJio majority of the stclfo collected in tho temple of Osins at ALydos were supposed to have 
cmiu man “ the staircase of the great god.” In reference to this staircase, the tomb of Oairis to which 
4 ltd, .md tho fruitless efforts made by Marie tie to discover it, nee Ma^fuiu’s ri marks in tho Revue 
^QrtUquf. Ic81, vol. i. p. 811, and fit ude* Egyptiinne* s \uV i. pp. 128, 12th See p. 508 ot this vol. 

#, ihe {.Teat Siut inscription, translated by Maspero (fit ude* de MytWogie it d’ Archtolagie 
fi'JUl'tieinifK. vol i. pp. 58-75) and by Ehmax (Zehn Wrtrage au» dim inittliren lit ich, in the 
/* ittohuft, 18S2, pp. 15!) 181), has preserved for us in its tntircty ono «»f tliiM* cuntuuts between 
.1 piiiiee and tin* pri -t of Capilattft. 

1 This ib proved l>y tho passages in tho Suit inscription (11. 21, 28, 41, 15, 53), in which ll&pizatLil 
draw a distinction lxitwecn tho revenues which lio assigns to the priisti *‘on the house of his 
wu in i,** i, on liiw patriunniiil estates, and those ft venues which he grants “on the house of tho 
I m < i “ ur oU ]ji H p ri u ( . c ] x 

4 file foundation sfcl.i of tho temple at Duir el-Medineh is half tilled with imprecations of 
1,llS ^uul (S. Biucu, Sur une Stile Uifratiuu »*, in Ciiauas’ Melange* E.iyptalogiqut*, 2nd series, pp. 
•*-' and Intcripiiunt in the Hieratic and Demotic Character, pi. xxi\.). We possess two frag- 

lu similar ; lscriptions belonging to tho time of the Ancient Empiie, but in such a mutilated 

ll‘ l ,lb *° *k'fy translation (Mariktte, JjCb Mastaba* de V Auden Empire, p. 318; E. and J. nc 
1,1 r ' ^^riptiona hi&oglyphiques, pi. i ). 

I ho tradition handed down by Diodorus (i. § 21) tells us that the goddess Isis assigm-l a third 
J uumtry to the priests; the whole of Egypt is said to have bien divideil into throe »qiial 
l WTt ' # hrst of which belonged to the priests, tho second to the kings, and tin thiol to the 
GK § 7#). k WJion wo read, in the great Harris Papyrus, the list of iho property 
** hy the temple of the Theban Amon alone, all over Egjpt. under Ibuusis rib, we can 
,u "i* v hflieve that the tradition of the Greek epoch in no way exaggerated matters. 
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the whole of Egypt and recruited or ruled every where in the saute fashion 
Tliero were as m my bodies of pnests as there Mere temples, and eyery temple 
preserved its independent constitution with which the clergy of the neighbouring 
temples had nothing to do: the only ma&tci they acknowledged was the lordut 
the teiiitory on which the temple was built, either Phaiaoh or one of his nobles 
I The tradition which made Phai roll the he id of the- different worships in Egypt 
'l prevailed evfi)whei<, but Phaiaoli soaied too far above this world to eoniin< 
jhimself to the Inactions of anj one paitieular order of pnests: 1 lie officiated 
hofoie all the gods without being specially theraimstei of any, and only cxeited 
his supumac) in oidei to make appointments to important sacerdotal posts in 
his domain.** He n sciv< d the lngh piiesthood of the Memphite Phtah and th it 
of lia of Heliopolis eithei for the prmci s of his own family or moie oftou for his 
most faithful suvants,* 1 they wue the docile msti urn cuts of Ins will, thiow>h 
whom he cx< i ti d the mfiui nee of the gods, and disposed of then piopeit) w itlioni 
having the tiouble of administrating it. The feudal loids, less unmoved horn 
moital affairs tlian the Pharaoh, did not disdain to combine the pm sthood ot 
the temples dc pendt nt on them with the geneial supervision ot the diffen t 
woisliips piactibcd on then lands The puneos ot the Gazelle nome, foi 111 st irn 
hole the title of “ Dnectoisof the Piophutsoi all tin Gods,” but weie, curia t \ 
speaking, pioplicts of Homs, of Khnuinu mastu of 11 mint. and 1 1 Pakhif i - 
tiess ol the Spi o&-Aitemulos. 1 The ltdigious su/' laintj «>i sm li puiu i s was 1 m 
complement of their civil and military powei, and then oulinary income \\ i 
augmented by some portion at least of the itvenuis which tin lm is in moi 
m lin immshed anuually. The subordinate sacerdotal functions wen (dial 1\ 
professional pnests whose status vaiied acfoiding to tin gods they srud uw 

1 Tho only fuqitioi lo ll h rule wis jii tin a t ot tin Tlicbnn kin 'H of (Ik \XI* riwn t 
ami (v< n lien llu tv ption is man ipi uinf tlnn. u il Aanuttfr ot tut, (Its kin*M ILr 1 ) 
aiul Pmo/mu, begin ly lnuif high i in sis ot Amon I • fort imi ndin/ tin lluom th v \wi 
j) mtifls wh * hu lino Vim i 1 s, not II arioln who ou it< d tl t uim 1\<s |k P ns&ibl'' \ , on ht t 
plwe Snionkhiii ot le\l\ u dynasty i a llicsmu i ilfgoi},it, h Jhugbdi issue s is (CtnJt ( 
A wptfns, p 1SJ, < t n«i d W ji urMm, A wphstlu (,n>thi<hU % p 207), his nimc, Mu-mlnh i i 
id< ntu il with I titl or lm J| gh pm si of Onus it Wnidis thus pioviug tlmt li w is pould 
Osins in lint * >n he l()io ho 1 t imp kui n r 

Anion,: Hi 11 t moc ■*, wi li ivo Hint of tin kin*? of tin AA 1 X initi dyi nty, \ho ij>|»» 
JMaukhopirri, n P di jiust of (hi riioban Amon (JJ1.1 (.sen, Hicufit dr rnonummt s a »1 1 ] J s 
th ntdt is now in tl c LouviO and that of (hi In ( king a tin sum dynasty, l\fl mm « XI " 

( nfoncil tin s im< othi » on pi into AupAti, son ot bh< shonqu (M w 1 1,0, Leo jI/o/mih ivifdh* d 1 > 
A-Iiafoin, in tin Mrtnu t lnMtwondu Cure , \ol 1 p 7 * 0 , it >14) Tin kind's right of * 
nation harmum/r l vciv ivul with ti j lioitditaiy tiansniusioii ot tin pucsth oflm through imn 
ot the worn family as >\t si, ill have occisnn to show lati i on 

a A lid, as >it uiy incomplete, ot the high pnmt, of Phtiih 11 AI«n plus, was dawn u[ 

11 Sc I 11 ipan 111 in his C dalogi «* of the Lgypti 111 A 1 11 ho urn at Flint m o (pp 201 *20.1) Om of l 
iShopwisOphtah X, mairied tho eldest iluiglitii of I’haiaoh sl 10 pm3nal 0 . the IV lh dynasts (1 
Uolgl, Jfc chert htb bur l*>8 monnnunh qu'on pout ultribmr aur tux prtmUres dynatitui ae Mtu < 
pp. 67-71); Khamolsit, one ot the f ivounte sons ot II imst s II, was also high priest at the Mi m| 
I*htah duimg the gioater pait of his t »thuN ru n ii 

4 See tlioir title s collected m Masilro's La Omiuh Inscription do Jloni-Hamtn (Jiav 
Iravaux , vel. 1 . pp. 179, 1&0), the sacerdol.l titUs borm by tho princes nnd pnncesses of 1* 
under the XX th dynisty will be found in Masplko, Let Momus nnjalet do Dtir-el-Bahan 
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!he provinces in which they were located. 1 Although between the mere priest 
iid the chief prophet there were a number of grades to which the majority never 
..itaincd, still the temples attracted many people from divers sources, who, onee 
. stablished in this calling of life, not only never loft it, but never rested until 
,iioy had introduced into it the members of their families. The offices they 
Jled wore not necessarily hereditary, but the children, horn and bred in the 
mieltor of the sanctuary, almost always succeeded to the positions of their fathers,* 
mkI certain families thus continuing in the same occupation for generations, 
<it last came to be established as a sort of sacerdotal nobility- 2 The sacrifices 
►applied them with daily meat and drink ; the temple buildings provided them, 
vith their lodging, and its revenues furnished them with a salary proportionate 
to their position. They were exempted from the ordinary taxes, from military 
service, and from forced labour; it is not surprising, therefore, that those w'lio 
were not actually members of the priestly families strove to have at least a share 
ii. their advantages. The servitors, the workmen and the mpht/fa who congre- 
•» ( itp«l about them and constituted thy.templo corporation, 3 the scribes attached 
to the administration of the domains, and 4o the receipt of o Ablings, shared Je 
j'tirfit if not d* 1 jure in the immunity of the priesthood; as a body they formed 
separate religious society, side by side, but distinct from, the civil population, 
.oid freed from most of the burdens which weighed so heavily on the l.ilter. 4 

Iho soldiers were far from possessing the wealth and influence of the clergy. 
Militaiy service in Egypt was not universally compulsory, but rather the 
jijnle^ion and privilege of a special class of whoso origin but little is known/'’ 
IN l haps originally it comprised only the descendants of the conquering race, but 

in historic times it >vus not exclusively confined to the latter, and recants were 

A 

* lli« ouly hierarchy of whuli w»* lino un\ Know li due i-> Hi it of tin Dubois Auu*n, at Kuiuh* 
Mm, I to the uwiiptiuii in which I)»*KuniKh«»iisA Hum toll th nt tin- «d\ mn in lu* nm l un«l« s NtJ 

I uni RtuafKV I. from the rank of priest lo th.it of “ Fiist Prophit.” /.#*. of Hu.Ii I’m -t *»t Anion 

I I ii \)iv&m\ f Lc Mo mum nt hitvjTaphigu^ de Jhb uUiunvou, pp. 12 11; of. A. Umiiii, M VU&tiuti 
<'invjt*Prvtrc d* Amman, in tho Jit cur Aiehe Jogigm , 2ml bories, 1S(!2, \ol. iii.). 

Wb£|lftcss the coilius of tin* pinstn of tho Tliebun Monti! for iiotrlj thirl) irornr itiois-. u/ (mm 
1u \ YV a dymudy ; » the time of tho Pioli mu s. Tho inM'iipiioii' ui\i iii thou **%. m d« *'n a- w» 11 
">• * intorinftrria j;os, and fab >w us Hint thoy belonged ulmoit cvlii-iw l\ b» tw" or ihn« l o|N>rt.iut 
1 *1 who iutciinnrried with oac another or ti*ok tin ir wives from the faiunlii - of tin j in sts > I Annul. 

Hi-'* were tlio QonhUiu, who are m» triqucnfly mentioned in tin* hh it ni.-onptiuii ot Suit 
« '1 * mo, Egypt inn Dncutwnt*. in tho Tmnmetions uf the Sochi y of Airhioh> nj, \ \n 

1 t 1 1 wo lia\o iilrotiwy b* . n Qoubotiii ns formin • put of tho eutoaraje ot kum- (-oe p 277. note 3) 

N'i Know wlmt the m^nni/ation of the templts dining tin rioknuio ipoeh won and its* mam 
i< 'Mo i s nro nt forth aummarilv in LiwnuusoN J'awmie politique 0* rigupt* **"M** Kn 1>ognh . 
M* 27t. As inly of tho information which we git an lure .ind tin re trim tho inomum nt •! 
■•I 1 • iiih epoch, bliowrs us that it was very nearly idiniioal with tin tui'.iui/.itinn ot tin* PJ u •« n «* 

; the only diifcrence boms' that there was more ngukirih and proa-mu in tin di-lid. i< j 
01 1 " ! rio-ts into classes. 

'1 his class was called Monfitu in Ancient Eg\ pt (M \mtko, Uuth< 1'gypUt nnt ^ ol. ii pp. •**>. 1 1 
,u u, Die Afgyptolagie, pp. 232, 233). Tho tiroek historians, from the time of lleiodotur* onw u<N, 
5" 1 1 ,,l J designated them by the terra (Hiraonori.s, u 1C4, ItW ; Diomuu - Sn u i « - s . 

1 • Papyrus J Vo. LXI1L du Lourre , in l.uruoNM., he* Papyrus lirec* Jit {.mine, p. 1 1 M, l-^ 
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raised everywhere among the fellahs/ the Bedouin of the neighbourhood, th<* 
'negroes, 8 the Nubians, 8 and even from among the prisoners of war, or adventurers 
from beyond the sea. 4 This motley collection of foreign mercenaries composed 
ordinarily the body-guard of the king or of his barons, the permanent nucleus 
round which in times of war the levies of native recruits wore rallied. Every 
Egyptian soldier received from the chief to whom ho was attached, a holdiug ol 
land for tho mai n tenan ce of himself and his family. In the fifth century bo 
twelve arum of arable land was estimated as ample pay for each man,® amJ 
tradition attributes to the fabulous Sesostris 6 tho law which fixed the pay at 
this rate. The soldiers were not taxed, and wero exempt from forced labour 
during the time that they were away from home on active service; with this 
exception they were liable to the samo charges as tho rest of tho population. 
Many among them possessed no other income, and lived the precarious life of 
the fellah,— tilling, reaping, drawing water, and pasturing their cattle, —in the 
interval between two musters. 7 Others possessed of private fortunes lot their 
holdings out at a moderate rental, which formed an addition to their patrimonial 
income. 8 Lest they should forget tho conditions upon which they possessed tins 


' This is shown, «ntcrafin,by tho rent or supposititious letters in which tin- oust, r- *>ribo emit 
to .leter his pupil from Adopting u military career (JUWGim, Vu Genre EpuUUre, pj> 10-t t ; ef K,.u i n 
j'amUen unit Mmntieehet Let « » im Altertum, pp 721, 722), recommending that of a wills- m pret. i c . 

« ■ \i mli rrapil.,n cruited his arm j trum among the inhabitants ol the » hole ol J3gjpt,liom !.!• 

phantmf to Tjctopolis at themoutli of the Delta, and ns fm us tho Mediterranean, from among the Bi 

of Lib) a and of the Isthmus, and oven from the six negro races nl X ulna ( Inter! i* urn if (hull, II. 1 1 lUi 
1 j],,, Nubian tribo of tho Masaiii, afterwards known as tho Libyan tube of the Misluil idi 
furnished troops to the Kgyptian kings and princes tor conturieB; iudeid, the Mu/. in toi.ned mill 
nn inti grid part of the Kgyptian armies that their name eame to lie uw d in t’opl'e as a sjiimij.ii h« _ 

soldier, under tho form “inatol.” ,5,',' 

* Later on we shall come across the Sliardanaof the ltoyal tlusnl under Uamsisll. (K dlIomi.i, i 
Kjtlruit <1 nn n,€, noire mr he attaquet, p. 5) ; later si ill, the lomans, Canons, anil (iieeh mi m « »’ ’ 
will 1*. found to play a iltcibivi part in the history of the N.lte dynostii s. A V 

' Hi itoPOTi ii. UJH. The arum In ing equal to 27 82 ai< s [mi nro = 100 square rteib 11 
military lief contains! 2782 X 12 = 331M arcs. [The “urura” according to h\ L. Umfrivi " 
a square of 100 Egyptian cubits, making about i of an acre, or 2<;00 square metros {Proceeding <> tn. 
Society of JiiblM Uclmology, vols xiv., xv.).~ Tns.J The chijliks created by Mohammcd-Ah, *iu 
a view to brin'/im* tin abandoned districts into cultivation, allotted to each labourer who am ud «» 
Tcclaim it, ft ;*'nt oi laud varjmg from one to three fiddaus, i.t. from 4200 b‘J f quart) »»ttr*r» t* 
12002*10 sqi arc nn tres, according to tlio n.. fc uro ot tin* soil and the necessities of each tamily (l •" ' 1 » 

U Nil, le &>'"! he Vfiyypte, p. 210). Tho military fids of ancient Eg) pt were, therefore, m arl\ n ’ ^ 
limes ns great in extent as these abadiyelts, wliich were considered, in modem Egypt, sullu.it at •* 
supply tie want J a whole family ot peasants; they must, therefore, have secured uot n ' ) 
a bare subsistence, bu* "q lo provision tor tin lr proprietors. 

t. ])iouoitus Bin'Ll i 51, 73, 03 ; of. Abistotlb, Pd it , vii. 0 No Egyptian monniiicut < ?u1 ' 1 ^ ^ 
any nfercnco to tho passing of such a law. The passage in the “room of Ecntauiilt,” whi«l. 1 ^ 
Ijeon quoted in this connection (Rsvillolt, La Caste M Hilaire or (jam & par Ramht* 11. dujry 
Uiudore de Sidle (t le Poeme de Pcntaour , in the* Revue Rgyptolojigu*, \ol. iu. pp 101-104), dot - i“j 
contain any statement lo thE effect. It merely makes a gent ml allusion t<» tho favours with w" ‘ 1 
the king loaded his generals and soldiers. 

7 This follows from the expressions used in Papyrus No. LX1II. du Jjouvre, and from tin r ll ‘ 
inendations addressed by tho ministers of the rtolenues to tho royal adminiBtratG/s in reqt< 


soldiers who had sunk into pauperism. ... , 

" Diodorus Siculus says in so many words (i. 74) that “ the iarmers spent their life in cum 
lands which had been let to them at a moderate rent by tho king, by the priests, and by the mi < 
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ilitary bolding! and should regard themselves as absolute masters of it, they 
c re seldom left long in possession of the same place : Ilerodgtius asserts that 
, iteir allotments were taken away yearly and replaced by others of equal extent 1 
it is difficult to say if this law of perpetual change was always in force ; at anj 
i ite, it did not prevent the soldiers from forming themselves in time into a kind 
i i aristocracy, which even kings and barons of highest rank could not ignore. 
'I h< y were enrolled in special registers, with the indication of the holding which 
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was temporarily assigned to them. A military scribe kept tins registei in every 
rm il nome or principality. He superintended the redistribution of the lands, 
tlu i< gistiation of pii\ileges, and in addition to his administrative functions, he 
1) ul in time of war the command of the troops furnished by his own distnet ; m 
wmdi < iso he was assisted by a “ lieutenant,” who a* oppoitunity oflcicd acted 
h Ins substitute m tlie office or on the battle-field. 1 Militaiy service was not 
Jundit uy, but its advantages, howevei tnfling they may appear to us, seemed 
in tin. eyes of the fellahs so great, that foi the most pait those who were 
< ng ijjed in it had their clnldien al&o emolled While still young the lattei 
w io taken to tho barracks, where they weie taught not only the use of the 
bow, the battle-axe, tho mace, the lance, and the shield, but weie .ill msti noted 
m gmh (xeicises as lendired the body supple, and piepaicd them for 
uianoeiniing, regimental maiehmg, lunmng, jumping, and wrestling eithei 
with closed or open hapd. 4 They picpued themselves ioi bittle by a ugular 
dance, pnouetting, leaping, and blandishing their bows and quneis in the 

111 i ji on q, u lbS; cf Y» n i>rMA>v, Herodots ZuttUs Buih , pp 57s IsO 
i i wn by Fauclur (»udm, from a scene m the tjwb ct Amom Vmi utmliAit at 13uu Hib&u 
cl < mu and tffi mif to, 1 it Ilasan, m\ i pi \\i) 

His ti gum /at ion was first defined by G Mamkuo, ftudes rqtjptunn , \ 1 u p 1 t st j 
It mine cf th class liable to be called on for military wrvicc n Vnnntu liter tin tl 
b ^ « lkctul »nto troops, the men on activt scrviu wort tailed via line thi ‘marthirq * m 

l llltTS” 

mi the Bubjcct of military (.duration, the curious \ vn»i n * 111 th lit tin Tt) M 
vl‘ 1 ,pl vi ), and Anastasi IV (pi ix 1 1, et wq), truMatid in MisumS Dn ( t / t 
111 * l 40-4t, cf ISiiman, JCgypUn and Jbijyptikchts Ltltn nn ilUrtun , |j ^ 

s mo represented on several tombs at lkm-Hasm (Cn vmi oi uon, V n i i t* d l 1 Hits 
'«?w,pl ocolxiv , and Texts, vol u p o4S it seq . Roxliim, Monument t cu h |i.tx 
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air. Their training being finished, they were incorporated into local companies 
{ and invested with their privileges. When they were required for service, pari 
!, or the whole of the class was mustered ; arms kept in the arsenal were dis 
' tribnted among them, and they were conveyed in boats to the scone of action 
| The Egyptians were not martial by temperament; they became soldiers ratlin 
from interest than inclination 1 

( The power of Pharaoh and his barons rested entirely upon these two classes 
jthe priests and the soldiers ; the remainder, the commonalty and the peasantry, 
were, in their hands, merely an inert mass, to be taxed and subjected to forced 
labour at will. The slaves were probably regarded as of little importance ; tin* 
bulb of tlu* pcoplo consisted of free families who were at liberty to dispose of 
themsehes and their goods. Every fellah and townsman in the sorvieo of tie* 
king, or of one ofliis great nobles, could leave his work and his village when he 
pleased, could pass from the domain in which he was bom into a different om», 
and could traverse the country from one end to tho other, as the Egyptians 
of to-day still do. 3 FTis absence entailed neither loss of goods, nor persecuti >n 
of the relatives he left 1> ‘bind, and he himself had punishment to fear only 
when hi 1 left the Nile Valley without permission, to reside for sumo time ii a 
foreign land. 3 Hut although this independence and liberty were in ucconhc <*.« 
with tho laws and customs of the land, yet they gave rise to inconvcnicn«v*. 
from which it was difficult to escape in practical life. Every Egyptian, ill 
King excepted, was obliged, in order to got on in lift*, to depend cm one tn.ui 
powerful than himself, whom he called his master. Till* feudal lord was pron i 

. 1 Willi legard to tin* uuwaihkc oliamclc r of the* Kg\ plums, nee what Stbabo wijh, lib. x\ii * if, 

I p. 810. DioDouitj Mcjuli s, i. 70, expressly states that tiffs wore given to tlie fighlmg*nieu *‘ i». « i 1 * 

\ that the possession of Ibis Inudul prnpi rtv might lender them, more* vealous m risking the u li\ - 
] behalf of their country.” 

a in the *• lust iiicLkum of Kliiti, sou of flftnuf, to his wm Papi” (MAsrmio, Jhi htyh cpobfo'rt, 
p. 18, el seq. ; Lac nr, DU ulUUjyptis'he, Unrh^rlnih zu Chnmu , in tho Sttzuny^h rirhte of the .tejili my 
of Munich, Jt>72, i p. 37, et m q.;, Uie heiibe shows us tho working classes as lining always m di»* 
joovo; Just ul oil flit* boatman (§ vii.), then tho husbandman (§ xii.), the armourer (§ xiv.;, the cmiriM 
(§ xv.)* 1 m me nf u»n lie 10 tense warn lei mg pro ul.* of Isis or Osiris, who, ill tho bieond ci ntu< \ >* 
our era, haw In «i about their 1 ihcinaeles ue * catch-penny oracles all over tho provineos of tin* 11 » *m 
Empire, an.* w Vm tiaco- .in* found oven so far afield as the remote parts of tho Isl'uid of Ibit ■* 

* The t. .it*’ bihvien Jluuses laid the Prince of Khili contains ft formal extradition il 1 * *n 
relercnoe to Kir, phans or Ilitlites, who had quitted their nati\o country, of course witlmm *»n 
permission of the ir pnvereigu (E. DR Uotge, Trait? nitre Danish II. et le prince de A/e/," ’’ 
llevm Anhtoh/yique . . i lies, vol. iv. p. 2C8, and in Euger, Etudes mr h* bait?* puhli>*. pi* ' * 
252; Chabas, L< Voyarji n'nn Eyjplien, p. 332, et beq.). Tho two contracting put tin cm - - h 
stipulate that peisnns i xtradifeil on one side or the other shall not be piiDishcd for having emi-i * •. 
that tlieir property is not to bo confiscated, nor are their families to ho hold responsible 1 1 1 1 1 
flight (11. 22-30, in the (ditiou of Ihn want's Jircueit de Travaux , vol. xiii. pp 150-158, and ' 1 v 
pp. 68, 63). From this clause it follows that in ordinary times uinuithori/i d emigration hrou**lii » " 
tho culprit corporal punishment and tho confiscation of his goods, as well as various pen'ib '• 1 

his family. The way in which Sinfihit makes excuses for his ilight, tho fact of hifl asking \ ' '» 

before returning to Egypt (Masi-kro, Lea Contes populates , 2nd edit., p. 109, et seq.), the vu- ’ 
of the letter in which tho king recalls hitn and assures him of impunity, show us that ti 1 V| * 
against emigration were in full foroo under the XII th dynasty. 
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> recognize Pharaoh as his master, and ho himself was master of the soldier* 
id priests in his own petty state. 1 From the top to tim bottom of the social 
< do every free man acknowledged a master, who secured to him justice and 
i mtection in exchange for his obedience and fealty. The moment an Egyp- 
ti m tried to withdraw himself from this subjection, tko peace of his life was at 
p <*nd; he became a man without a master, and therefore without a recognized 
pintector. 2 Any one might stop him on the way, steal his cattle, merchandise, 
oi property on the most trivial pretext, and if he attempted to protest, might 
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lx 4 t him with almost certain impunity. The only lesourco ot the victim 
was to ‘•it at the gate of the palace, waiting to apjieal for justice till the 
I >i«l or tlu* king should appear 11 by chance, utter many rebuffs, his humble 
juTitum were granted, it was only the beginning of iiesh troubles. Even if 
t‘“' justice of the cause were indisputable, the fact that lie was a man without 
lion* or master inspired his judges with an obstinate mist rusl, and delayed 
llie satisfaction of his claim?. In vain ho followed his judges with his com- 
1*1 unts and flatteries chanting their virtues in every key: “Thou art the 

I it In \ of the unfortunate, the husband of the widow, the brother of the oiplian, 
tl ° clothing %f the motherless : enable me to proclaim thy name as a law 
lliioiighoutgthe, land. Good lord, guide without oapriee, great without little- 
iu thoiVwno^destroyest falsehood and causest truth to be, come at the words 

I I m\ mouth; 1 speak, listen and do justice. () generous one, geneious ot 
Hu* l uerous, destroy the cause of my trouble; here l am, uplift me; judge 

1 n> « \prc ssiom which be \r witness to this fact <uo >cr\ luminous Mim mm i = ‘ lh who 
1 ' in;” Ai. jii'iimi sinf r — “ He who enlin into uic hiuit 1 1 hit m i-ti r,’’ i 1« lhc\ 

u ‘ in I) in .jm ntly in the t*xls m the i.ibP oi p« lwrns ot ill ranks. tli it it w xs thought no lmpi itam« 
fu 1 1 attitfhul to them. But the constant lopctition ot the wud Kill, “ Ma«U r,” shows tli it 
" 1 ‘Her this » io w, and gi\o those pluase* the lr full nit limin' 

1 1,1 ‘Mission, u a mu n without a lmistci,” occuis bevel il turn.'* in the Ihrh/t \ n 

liner, the peasant who is the heio of tho -lot}, s.x # \- ot the lord Miunt p-i, tli I It 
tlif* i .tlil« r of luaun, tho guide of the i*irtli, the balance which carries llu off* i in c T -, tlu hi,tfi»n 
t* 1 ung walls, tho biipport of that which falls, the great iwu.hr who vhim>r /•* ft 1 »"/ 

** e/t / io lavish on him tho goods of Ins house, a jug of beer nnd tliu c loaxes ” each die 1 11 'hi *'>) 
oi umi by tfaucher-Gudm, from the tomb of Khiti at Beni Ilasau COmmtoi i ion, l/*/cnw'ds 
Cctlxi ' 2 * Hobkllini, Monumenti civile, pi. e\ui. 2) These are soldieis ot tlu «mI tin Ixa/rllc. 
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me, for behold me a suppliant before thee .’* 1 If lie wore an eloquent speaker 
and the judge were inclined to listen, he was willingly heard, but his cans* 
made no progress, und delays, counted on by his adversary, effected his ruin. 
The religious law, no doubt, prescribed equitable treatment for all devotee*’ 
of Osiris, and condemned the slightest departure from justice as one of the 
gravest sins, even in the case of a great noble, or in that of the king himself , 2 
but how could impartiality be shown when the one was the recognized protector, 
the “ master ” of the culprit, while the plaintiff was a vagabond, attached to 
no one, “ a man without a master ” ! 8 

The population of the towns included many privileged persons other than 
the soldiers, priests, or those ongaged in the service of tho temples. Those 
employed in royal- or feudal administration, from the “ superintendent of the 
storehouse n to the humblest scribe, though perhaps not entirely exempt from 
forced labour, had but a small part of it to bear . 4 These employes constituted 
a middle class of several grades, and enjoyed a fixed income und regular 
employment: they were fairly well educated, very self-satisfied, and always 
ready to declare loudly their superiority over any who were obliged to gain 
their living by manual labour. Each cla^s of workmen recognized one or 
more chiefs, — the shoemakers, their master-shoemakers, tho masons, their 
master-masons, the blacksmiths, their master-blacksmiths, — who looked itftc 
their interests and represented them before the local authorities 5 It ws 
said among the Greeks, that even robbers were united in a corporation like 
the others, and maintained an accredited superior as their represent ati\e 
with tho police, to discuss the somewhat delicate questions which the prac- 
tice of their trade gave occasion to. When the members of the association 

1 Mastero, Lea Contes popuhnrea de VEgypte Anew tine, 2nd edit, p. 46. 

* Ni*<\ on this point, tho “ Negative Confession ” m chap. oxxv. of tho Pool oj the Dead, a complete 
translation ol which lias boen given on pp. 1M8-191 of the present work. 

3 The whole uf thin picture in taken from tho “ History of the Peasant,” which lias Ik mi pn^iuveii 
to us in the litrhn Papyrus , No. ii. (On abas, Lea Papyrus hitfraliqw a do Jitrlin, p. it m <1 , 
Goodwin in <Jir\uAs, Melanges Egyptologiqiies , 2nd aeries, p. 219, et seq. ; Mascluo, It* pwhi 
populaire, 2 •< edit., p. S3, et scq.). Tho Egyptian wiiler has placed tho timo of hi* Moiy in hr 
a king of he (firaclcopoUtan dynasties, the IX tu aud the X fh ; but what is tine ot that lj ilm 
equally true u 11m Ancient Empire, as may be proved by comparing what hob'iys with tin 1 h 
which can be gleaned from an examination of the paintings on the Memphite ionth-t. 

4 Tliia ib a fuu inference from the indirect testimony vf the Letters: tho wiitt r, in n>u«m i 

the liabilities of tin n*ous professions, implies by eontnist tlmt tho scribe (te. tin ««»/>/* 1:1 

general) is not subject to them, or is subject to a loss onerous share of them thin uthen 1 Jjt! 
beginning and end of tho instructions of Khiti would in themselves be sufficient to show u** 'bc 
advantages which tho middlo classes under the XII tu dynasty bclietud they could dai\o horn 
adopting tho profession of scribe (MAbrjsuo, Du Genre Epistolaire , pp. 45), 50, 66, et soq.) 

4 The Btclm of Abydos are very UBcful to those who deHiro to studv tlio populations ol 11 *‘ 
town. They give us the names of the heud-mon of trades of all kinds: tho head-umsm in *iu 
(Maiuette, Catalogue g€n€ral t p. 129, Nos. 593 and 339, No. 947), the master-musou Aa (id., i* Ltil ’ 
No. 640), the master-shoemaker Kahikhonti (Boubiant, Petits Monuments et petit* TtxUs, n ^ ,0 
Itecueil, vol. vii. p. 127, No. 19), the head-smiths Dsirtoscn-foiti, Ilotph, Hotpdrekhsh 01 A ' * ili 
Catalogue general, p. 287, No. 856), etc. 
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I stolen any object of value, it was to this superior that the person robbed 
i sorted, in order to regain possession of it : it was he who fixed the amount 
n juired for its redemption, and roturned it without fail, upon tho payment 
(t this sum . 1 Most of the woikmen who formed a state corpoiation, lodged, 
ni at least all of them had their stalls, in the same quarter or street, under th»* 
ili»ection of their chief . 8 Besides the poll and the house tax , 3 they wore subject 



TWO ULKK'MIIIIS WORKING TH* I Til Wb 4 


to a special toll, a trade licence which they paid in products of their commerce 
or industry . 3 Tluir lot was a hard one, if wo are to believe the descuptiou 
winch ancient writers have handed down to us: “ I have never seen a black- 
wioth on A embassy — nor a smoltcr sgnt on a mission —but what I have soui 
i& tin metalworker at his toil, — at the mouth ot tho furnace of his tinge, 
bis t'nsarfeAg lugged as the cioeodile, — and stinking more than fish-spawn.-— 


1 l>i )OfiHM8ioun s, i 80; of Ailus Oulu*, m oip win. § 16. aicnrtiiii.r i> tin tt'ftmijnv of 
•-lie Ansto, haudquaqu tm induct i tin Ai cording to Db l*u\v, lu h uht s pint tsophtqun 

fc 1 ^ I'jyptiens 1 1 sur la Cktnou (Berlin, 17.il), vol n pt 4, p 05, it srj, flu lujuliti ns m 
r a 1 1 theft and thieves \ te merely i Iriuty concluded with the Biduum, m urd»r to ibtan 
him i tn, on payment of a random, the restoration of objects which tin,} hid timed oft in tin 
c l,r i thm r uds 

1 Pvrirr, l)ni*ton« ft id ministration d'nne Vdlt Eqyptunm , in tin It cued d> hum/ 
' 1 v i p. ai-3b 

J 1 hi bo two taxis are expres ly mentioned under Amenwthes III. (Bkuoscii, J)u 1 vision 
Pl» > • Ml) Allusion is made to it in &e\i ini inscriptions of tin Middle Empire 

iwn bv Fauthc r Gudiu, from Itosnu im, Monumniti Cinfi.pl 2 a, if ViRbv,/ / n / 
u h ^ in tho Memoiret de la MiWon fiangai at dn Caire , vol. v. pis xui, \iv 

Hit ulsters (for tlio most part unpublished) whuli are cont lined m Furopixn inu^t midi > v 
ls bbhermon paid m fish, gardeners m flowers and vegetables, itc, tho tixes or tril uti wl t h 

1,14 > i d to their lordB. For tho On ok period, seo what Li mukosu siv s m Ins 1 * m mi j »Uu (u « 

'' ' ‘ lib* p. 297, et soq. In tlio great inscription of Abjdos (Mammi*, Alydt s vol. l ^1 vm 
ii weavers attached to tho temple of Seti I. aio stattd to havo paid then tnbuii m stud- 
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The artisan of any kind who handlos the chisel, — does not employ so imu i 
movement as lie who handles the hoe; 1 — but for him his fields are the 
timber, his business is the metal,— and at night when the other is free,— hi, 
he woihs with his hands o\ci and above what ho has already done, — foi 
night, ho woihs at home by the lamp —The stone-cutter who seeks lus livit g 
by woiking in all kinds of duiable stone, — when at last he has earned somt- 
thing— and Ins two aims are worn out, he stops; — but if at suniise he rernuu 



BlOXPU mils HMSHING I1IK 01 I IMIS TOM BI * KS * 


sitting, — his legs aie tied to Ins biclv 1 — The baibir who shaves until tnc 
evening,- when he falls to xnd < its, it is without sitting down 4 — wnile nu ’ 
fiom stieet to stieet to seek custom , — if he is constant [at woik] Ins two on 
till his belly — Js the b« e cats in pinpoition to its toil. — feh ill 1 1( 11 the < 1,1 

ma^on — hov he enduies nnseiy — Exposed to all the winds— wm le In I « , 1'» 
without my at but a belt — aud while the bunch of lotus-flowc is | v u 1> 

1 llu litirul tm shtnn vvoull be, “The nrtmi of nil kin 1 b who hiudlib tin chi I 
inotionhbs Hi in hr Inn lie* the hoc” Both h it, md in b<urd other piBsa^s 1 I 
Hutinc poem, I hive been oblige 1 to panphrasn tin text m irder to ren ler it mlelli I 
modern leader. 

2 Drawn by Toucher Gudin, from B*>li ltm, MonumuiU ciortt , \ l xlvm 2 

3 ibis is an ullubion to Uio cruel maimer in winch thu Lg>pti ins wen i cusl unrd to I 

prisoners, as it wt it in a bundle, with th legs bent backwud ilrng U.jbakanl ntUeh 1 1 

arms The woi king-day comm med then, as now, at &unnso, and lasted till hunwt, will 1 
interval of one or two hours at middi) for thr woikmi n’b dinner ind siesta 

* Litcrnllv, “ Hi places himst If on his elbow ” I ho rnt tiphor seems to mo to be tiken ft 0 

pruclice of the trade itself the barhci keeps his rlbow i use <1 wlun shiv mg md lowers it 
is eating. 
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is fixed] on tho f completed J houses — is still far out of his reach, 1 — his two 
irms are worn out with work; his provisions are placed higgledy piggledy 
miongfet his lefuso, — he consumes himself, for he has no other biead than his 
infers —and he becomes wearied all at once. — He is much ami dieadfully 
. vliausted — for thero is [always] a block [to be dragged] in this or that 
r inhling, — a block of ten cubits by six, — thero is | always] a block [to be 
i digged] in this or that month [as far as the] scaffolding poles [to which 
i*, iixedj the bunch of lotus-flowers on the [completed] hous< s. — When tho 



A ttul ksllOl OI "HOI M Mvl U*> M\Nl 1 V 1 L KIN sWUMj"' 

\oilv is quite finished, — if he 1ms biead, he returns home, —and his children 
'im been beaten unmereifull) [during his absence]. 8 —The wurwr within 
mih is worse off thero than a woman;- squatting, his knees against his 
dust, — lie does not breatht. — If during tlie day he >la<kons weaving, — he is 
luuud fast as the lotuses of tho lake, -and it is by giving bn.nl to the 
iloorloeper, that tho latter peimits him to set* the light. 1 — The dun, his 
•■Mgers 1 coking — and their smell is that of fish spawn , — ln^ two eyes are 
)p[ifssed with latigue, — his hand does not stop, — and, as he spends his time 
in cutting out rags- -he 1ms a hatred of garments. 0 — The dioemaki i is very 
unfortunate; — he moans ceaselessly, -his health is tho health of tin sptwiung 

1 'os passive is coujoc tin illy translated I HUpptNL that i n L-Oltnn um«m- hui i nu>tom 
t to th it of our own, aiul attached a bunch ot 1 tub to the highlit i ul »t i building they 
1,1 * 1 nislu d . nothing, bowiwcr, lias ennio to lulif to confirm tl i*t »n j* t tun 

• on b\ Fainbci Gudin, iroui Cn\ mi on ion’s Matum it * d* 1 1 vn tl lt 1 N'd / , }L 
«r Uo&ELi ini VuHununti t mlt, pi. l\i\. 1 , A u i \ L* / ml <(>' d htVtmnm m (h» 
pnhhfapni hi Alt mine* d* la Altaian da Cum, \ol \ ]dn \m , \\ ibis pu tun lilni^to 
u ' \ •ll 1 * UjiuisW; but the sandal*. iuuiod in it an, ho\u\u, «put ldo thosi to lu h»u « u tn u 
1 1 monumrutR 

Utr Va ptjrus n° 17, pi. iv 1 G, pi v 1 a, *1 At vain Iht <u j l pi t 1 tn U f s 
H * mptn nutt pharamritjne pp. 50. >1 ; Laliu, i>« 1 Itu uiptt'iht II > t *> It h - 1 ( l 1 11 

11 1 its Rendu a ot tbe Aoftdeni) ot Sciuicls c»l Munich, ls72, ul i p 7,»t-i | 

< t Tupyru 8 n° II. 9 pi. vi. II. 1-5, cf AUsriuo, Du (him J / idolam 1 1 » *>•> * 1,1,1 

,u Ht dutches pour sttvir a I’ hid out de hi \IX dyntuti* in PI* l 11 11 1 

f* r Pap, j, m H JJ f pi, V n 11 2, 3. 
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fish, — and ho gnaws the leathei ? — The baker makes dough, — subjects the 
loaves to the flu , -while his head is inside the oven,— his son holds him 
by the legs • — it he slips fiom the hands of his son, — he falls there into the 
flames ” 3 These ate the miseries inherent to the trades themselves : the levying 

of the tax added to the eat i- 
logue a long sequel of vex \- 
tions and annoyances, which 
weie renewed several turns 
m the year at regulai mtei 
vals. Even at the prcauii 
day, the fellah docs not p tv 
his contributions ext ( pi 
under piotcst aud by com 
pulsion, but the dote mum 
tion not to meet obligitnms 
except beneath tlu* stn k, 
was piovotbul fiom .iiinmt 
times . whoever p ml his d u 

TUL BAKTU MAK1M HI'. BB1 AD AND 1 1 AUXb U IN Tni OU'N 3 before llO had ICUIU 1 

merciless beating would bo overwhelmed with lepioaches by his tamilj, m 
jeeicd at without pit) by his neighbour. 1 The tune when the tix tell < i 
came upon the lioracs as a temblo crisis which alleclcd tin >hole popultti 
For sex rial da)s tlicie was nothing to be liuud but protestations, thn if 
beating, cues ol pain fiom the tax-payers, and pioicing lamentations hum 
women and children. The perfoiraance ovei, calm was re-olabhslu d, uul the 
good people, binding up their wounds, icsumt d tlieir round of d uly lift uhrtl 
the next t ix gatbeung. 

The towns of this period presented nearly the same confined and Jttysb nous 
appeaiance as those of the present day. 5 They were grouped 1 * around o»t 
oi moie t inples, each of which was sunounded by its own brick cue l n-, r 
wall, wit u onoimous gateway. the gods dwelt there in ical easths h 

1 ballt i 1 i] n t> i JI, vn 1 9, pi vm 1 2 

* An Aa u J q /// ; //, pi. mi 11 3-5, with a duplicate) of tho same pass i 3 iu th » s • 

JPuiyruBn I, pi \ u 1 cf Mamiro du Genre £} ufiolairt rhe? hs Aru vn9 Ljml* ** I 
’ Driwn hy 1 wilier (audit), l om flic painted picturo m om, of the binall antu hand r 

tomb of llua <.s III it lid ol-Moluk (Uosmlim, Mo’nnwndx m h pi hxwi 8) 

4 AxmiAxr s Mapclli ims, bk x\n chap 10 § 2d “lrubuicit upul cos, si quw non nl 1 
tnbuti, plurmias m coipou vibices stcnlit,” cf ifciiAV, Var I het , vu 18 For mohn 
read tho curious account given by Wit kin son, Manners and Custom t>, 2i 1 o lit , vol i pi 

8 I havo had occasion to make “ soundings * < r excavations at v inous points in vor) men n q 
and vill iges, at '1 he bes, Abydns and Mat imycli, and I ^ivo hero a ifmnufot my ubst r\ati i ^ 
fessor Petne has brought to light and regularly ixplond several cities of the All 11 an* 
dynasties, situated at the entrance to tho Fay Am I have borrowed many points m my A ^ " 

from tho vanous works which he has published on the subject, Kahun , Guroband JIawara l 4 ' 4 1 

lUahun , Kahun and Gurdb t 1891 




ASPECT OF THE TOWNS. 


( )16 word appears too ambitious, redouts, in which the population could lake 
*iuge in cases of sudden attack, and where they could bo in safetj . 1 The 

, .wns, which had all been . .. .. 

i ni It at one period by some 

ling or piinee, were on a I 

1.1)1 iably regular ground / M \ 6 tV 

plan , the streets weio paved 

( utd faiily wide; they crossed j U * * ' / < V 

, k li other at right angles, k w ^L*Sl 55 = , 

nid were bordered with ihe ib»hb of a «1vl\i jwuiivn loud* 

I mil dings on the same lino of frontage. I'he cities of ancient origin, which had 
imieised with tho chance growth of centuries, presented a totally different 
Hint. A netwoik of lanes and blind alleys, nanow, dark, damp, and 
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HAN OF A l'ART Ot LUL AVILNi 
TOWN OF KA11LN 1 


1 

'I badly built, 
: spread itself 
out between 
apparently at lamloni: line 
au aim ot a canal, all bul dued 
])ool when* tho tattle eann to 
which tin wonuu f« tolled the 


" itei tor their households, then followed an open spaeo of lrregulai ^lnpe, shaded 

1 1 « t he dose option of tue castles of prhircs and goitnuu* cl mc> ste Mwiuo, s »ti U i/n* 
^ 1 \ "it *t Iluity $ 1 ,» et S 14 (extruded from the Vr* rmhu ft o, th lublu il 1 nhioIo,i tl 

* s * 1 1 Ismi oo) , for that of the house s, ste Arth€dotjie Lfjypticnru , pp 1 > 14 

lu wii b\ F iu< lu ,-(iudm. fn)n ft wftti r-colour by Bo\ ssa< T 1 nt< a C i/n / m Hu 1 Inn n 
,f ^ < n I'mnru b( Tli© house wiu# situitid it Thibet#, and hel i, < 1 to tin \\ III* dm ist\ 
i i huh « f tlu houses brought to light b) Mimttti it Abjdos bilou/ ti the •mu tip u 1 
11 1 l>t U to thu XIP 1 dynasty By means ot these, Mumtto was cndl l to rn. nstrn * i 
ntici ut 1 b > ptian house at tho Pans JXhihitiou ot 1S77 Tho jmtiu© of the tunb # Itni 
^ In n lu m ) 8 t respects, wo may then tore assume, the appt traiut i f i nobh nun’s dm Hi »r 
* P 11 l - At tho side of the mam building we see two emu gran ims with conn di is «n l i 
'fut bl n houHo for provisions 

>r m 'i plan made and published by Professor Flindlbs Petrie, Illahun, Kuban and (mu h pi \»i 
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by acacias or sycamores, where the country-folk of the suburbs held their market, 
on certain days, twice or thrice a month ; then came waste ground covered with 
filth and refuse, over which the dogs of the neighbourhood fought with hawks 
and vultures. The residence of the prince or royal governor, and the houses 
of rich private persons, covered a considerable area, and generally presents! 
to the street a long extent of bare walls, crenellated like those of a fortress : 

the only ornament admitted 
on them, consisted of angular 
grooves, each surmounted by 
two open lotus flowers having 
their stems intertwined. 
Within these walls domestic 
lifo was entirely secluded, 
and as it were confined to its 
own resources; the pleasure 
of watching passers-by was 
sacrificed to the advantage of 
not being seen from outside. 
The entrance alone denoted 
at times the importance of 
the great man who conceal'd 
himself within the enclosing. 
Two or three steps led up iu 
the door, which sometimes 
had a columned portico, orna- 
mented with statues, lendijg 
an air of importance to the building. The houses of the citizens were small, mid 
built of brick ; they contained, however, some half-dozen rooms, either vault i d, 
or having fiat roofs, and communicating with each other usually by amlnd 
doorways. A few houses boasted of two or three stories; all possessed a Icmuv, 
on whieu ; he Egyptians of old, like those of to-day, passed most of their dim*, 
attending to household cares or gossiping with their neighbours over tin* 
party wall ot acres* the street. The hearth was hollowed out in the ground, 
usually against a v.all, and the smoke escaped through a hole in the ceding: 
they made their fires of sticks, wood charcoal, and the dung of oxen and 
asses. In the houses of the rich we meet with state apartments, lighted 
in the centre by a square opening, and supported by rows of wooden columns; 

1 Drawn by Boudicr, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bcy. Tho monunvat is the 
BUft (IV th dynasty), in tho Gizeh Museum (Mastkko, Guide du Vmtmr, pp. S3, 

So. io i:j). 



aTKLK OK siLTC, l.’M'KESKXTINT} TIIE FKMNT OF A Uol’SJG . 1 
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Jie shafts, which were octagonal, measured ten inches in diameter, and weie 
i\cd into flat circular stone bases. 



\ BUM II IN II1L II \ llLIt gilLUKU Ulf UOHLHN blCf. 1 


11 1 i umh cin\\«h d tlimw l\o togolhei into two oi throe room* in wintoi 
i i ''l ]>( on tin looi in tlu ojw n an m bumrnoi, in spite ol libk lium 



A II \ n u F n 11 n MNs JN ^ M f I III \u MNW\ 1 H 1 J 11 i l 1 


^ ^ >as of tlie stomach and c\es, the lennmdei ot the d\wllm»> w is us« l 
i ''^ 1 s 01 ^Alehouses, Tin ston -i li iniht ib win oltui built in jun-, 

0 "‘kvBmulitr from a yin t^iuyli tikrinn ISSI, 1 \ Emil BiiumJ ]* \ 

1 1 U y ^ a,1( h» r On Jin, fu n i s] uh I,v I*i v«or 1*« u il, Hit/ * hum \n! < i b t 
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they were of brick, carefully limew ashed internally, and usually assumed the 
form of an elongated cone, in imitation of the Government storehouses . 1 * * Fm 
the valuables which constituted the wealth of each house- 
hold -wedges of gold or silver, precious stones, 
ornaments tor men or womon — there weie places of ^ 
concealment, in which tho possessors attempted to 
hide them fiom robin rs or from the tax-col- 


Ull T)I \ Iir Al> HI SI * 




Ilf ION ON Will I is* 


h ctoib. lltit the latter, accustomed 
to the ciaft of the citizens, evinced 
a peculiai aptitude fur ferreting out 
the hoaid : they tapped the walls, 

lilted and pieiced the roofs, dug down intu the soil below the foundations 
and often biought to light, not only tho treasuio of the owner, but all tin 4 * * sni- 
loundings of tho giave and human coriuption It ue 
actually the custom, among tin* lower and middle elassfs 
to bmy in the middle of the house childien who had diul 
at the bieast Th(‘ little body was phcid in 
an old tool or linen bn\, without un 
yT attempt at embalming, and its hr >u 

ite playthings and amulets wen bun l 
with it: two or tluee infants an oh u 
found oceup)ing the same culJin 4 r l ( 
phi) things weie of an mth^s blit un 
vaiud chaicuter; dolls ol him -tom 
enaiuelkd pottery or wood, with nm\ * 
able arms and wigs of aitilieial lm 
pigs, ciot o( lilts, ducks, and pigeons n 
wheels, pottery boats, inimatme s«t i 
household immturc, skin balls filial 
ha), maibh‘ts, and stone bowls ilo>o i 
stiange it ma\ appear, we ha\e to tan \ m»- 
ai patiai i s i IV sitvjkino A uoHr' wnall boys of ancient Egypt as pknnu 



I 



1 Fl Priitn, Kuhun , Gurob and ITauara, pp 2't, 21 , am 7 Ulahnn, Kahun and Gun I 11 ' 
An instant o of twin storehouses mny Ik pi mi to the light of tlu Uou oot Anni on p 1 ' 1 

I£i8toiy. 

* Driwn hy 1 aiuha Gudin, from i head-rot hi my ios<jchbio>i obtunrd it (ahilt 
dynasty) the foot of the head-rest is usually solid, and t ut out ot a single pH t » of wood ^ t 

* Drawn by lauchtr-Gudm, from s skttih by PFittit, llinuirn , Binhmu and Amnoi, \ 

The original, of rough wood, is now in tho Ashmole in M usi urn at Oxford. 

4 Fjl Phi rib, Kahun , Gurob and lllahun, p 21. f 

4 Drawn by Fauchir-Gudm, fiom a sketch puhlihhed in Fi Pf trie, fflahun, Kahun a 

pi ¥ii. The bow is represented in the centre , on tho left, at the top, is the nut , b* 1 
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iwls like ours, or impudently whipping their tops along tho streets without 
spcct for the legs of the passers-by. 1 

Some care was employed upon the decoration of the chambers. The 
ugh-casting of mud often preserves its original grey colour; sometime*, 
li utver, it was limewashed, and coloured red or yellow, or decorated 
ftli pictures of jars, provisions, and the interiors as well as tho exteriors 
i houses.® The bed was not on legs, but consisted of a low framework, like 



Ml I VI I \IM1M s JN l It hi < l \S VNt II \L IIOL**P \T KAIH V * 


Ilk ‘‘angaiebs ” of tho modem Nubians, or of mats which weie folded up in the 

<n\fim», but upon which they lay in their clothes dm mg the night, the head 

lung siippoi tod by a head-rest of pottery, limestone, or wood: the remaining 

n tides of furniture consisted of one or two roughly hewn ^eats of stone, 

i i* w lion-legged clniiis or stools, boxes and ti links of vaning M/ts for linen 

unl implements, 1 kohl, 01 perfume, pots <f alabaster or potcelam, 1 and lastly, 

tin fire-stick with the bow by which it was set in motion, 0 and some roughly 

f * 1 which w*vs lit < 'hod to the ind of the vfooh , at the b ttom anl Tuht, t\\ > puces ot wood 
' 11 ni 1 mlmm/ 1 h h «, v inch took tire hom tin fiutinn • t e npidlj n tituu stich 

l >i 1'fiiui, Kahun, Guioh mid llhthnn, pp 21, 110, and >1 , llatma Hid mu and \r*nt<# 9 
!l> \> 

1 i l*i run , hahun , 0i rob md lllahun , p 21 uni Illahun , Kthun an l (*ur h, p 7, iud.pl \m 

1 11m front of the hiuwt 19 rcpii-i uti 1 ou tin lowtt j ut, tho inti run on tin nppi *• p irt ot 

j 1 in 

1 hiwn by F,iui.hei-(4udm, fiom the farsmnh in Pi rinV lUalnin, hahun aid (rimh pi vn *> 

1 I'likti, Kahun, Gurth and Hair on, p 21 ml lttaftun, h ihnn an I (turoh, pi ''It 12 Id 

1 Pi mil*, Kahun , Guwb and Jlaiuua, pp 2U, hi 

1 Pi ikif, Kahun , Gurob and llauara , p A pi i\ b; and Illahun, Kahun and ( mU> 1. p 

' h do, 2C I found several ot these fiu-stuks at Dicks, 111 tho ruins of tin un lent utv 
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made pots and pans of clay or bronze . 1 * * * * * * Men rarely entered their house* 
except to eat and sleep ; their employments or handicrafts were such as ti 
require them for the most part to work out-of-doors. The middle-cla^ 
families owned, almost always, one or two slaves — either purchased or* bom 
in the house— who did all the hard work: they looked after tho cattl. 
watched over the children, acted as cooks, and fetched water from the noaivsi 
pool or well. Among the poor tho drudgery of the house- 
hold fell entirely upon the woman. She spun, wove, cut 
out and mended garments, fetched fresh water and pio- 
visions, cooked the dinner, and made tin* 
daily bread. She spread some handluK 
of grain upon an oblong slab of slow . 
slightly hollowed on its upper surfan , 
and proceeded to crush them with ■ 
smaller stone like a painters mull« i 
which she moistened from time to 
time. For an hour and more die 
laboured with her arms, should^, 
loins, in faet, all her bod\ ; but an in 
J different result iotlowed from the go .1 
exertion. The Hour, made to und< 1 
several grindings in th s rustic moifi 
was coarse, uneven, mixed with bran, 01 whole grains which hid tseap \ 



WOMW finiwivt, /.RAIN* 


the pestle, and contaminated with dust and abraded particles oi the *tmn 
She kneaded it with a little water, blended with it, as a sort of yeast, a pin e 1 1 
stale dough of the day before, and made from the mass round cakes, abo 1 f 
half an inch thick and some four inches m diameter, which she placed ujpuu 1 
Hat flint, covering them with hot ashes. The bread, imperfectly raised, ofto 
badly cooked, “orrowed, from the organic fuel under which it was buried, . 
special odo >r, and a taste to which strangers did not readily accustom th m- 
selves. r,, ho impurities which it contained were sufficient in the long nn 
to ruin tie si longest teeth; eating it was an action of grinding rather tin 
chewing, and old men wore not nnfrequently met with whose teeth It “l 
been gradually wl away to the level of the gums, like those of an aged 
or ox . 8 


1 Fl. Petrie, Kahun, Gurob and Hawara , pp. 24-2(1, ami JllaJntn, Kahun nndGmoh , pp % 

12, 13. Earthen pots nrolnoro common than those of bronze 

* Brawn by Boudior, from a photograph by Btfchard (cf. Mabii.tt*, Album p/tofwjHipf'V 

JUtM«0 de Boulaq, pi. 20; MAbVKBO, Guide du Visitcur, p 220, Nos. 1012, 1013). 

* The description of tho woman grinding grain and kneading dough is founded ou status w 

G!*eh Museum (Maribttb, Notice dee principauz monument t, 1864, p 202, Nos. 30-35, and V 

photographique duMutfe de Boulaq f pi. 20; Maspebo, Guide du Vhiteur , p. 220, No*. 1012, 101 
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Mo\ement and animation weie not lacking at ceitain houis of the dav 
iiluulaily during the morning, in the markets and in the nughbouthool 
the temples and government buildings tlieie was but little tiaih 
i\ wheio else; the stieets weie silt nt, and the town dull mil sleepy. It wok< 
p completely only thiee oi four times a )eai, at seasons of solemn issrmblies 
1 heaven and eaith.” the houses weie then opened and their rnlnbi tints 
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Mn im^d loith, the lively ciowd thionging tlie squats and ctosswans 
L I (gin with, then* was New Ycai’s Dty, quick!) followed l>\ the Festival 
<1 tin Dc id, th^ “Uagait” On the night ot the 17th ot L hot the pnests 
1'nli d bcfuie the ^t itues in the sanctuaries and sepulohitl chapels, the tiu* 
I i tin use of the gods and doubles duung the twehe ensuing months 
^hi st it the sune moment the whole count i\ w is lit up fiom one end to 

^ 1 I «ir«| «iu museums p ssoss nuniciuus sprain im of tin lull m [Uisti 1 (Inv'wi ms 
^ * I da monumuit # du 1 In rt 1 q>/ph n ls.>7, p ‘)7) ml tlio tit t win h it ] 1 1 

1 * * 1 mnv i thu tilth ot this wh » li tl ituilh um i it w tin iitu.li t Ii t Ins It n 1 r\ I 

1 i m sot the most impoitint pir*» ui„is (Ml in 7 V in * i yd d* Ik > ^ Id 
1 17 n ms de fa n l Hin^an , nil l p >S1) 

miwn hy rancher G ndi n, frmi a putuie in thv t mh cf khnumhot] a it l Hit 
lmu lll ^t Monument » dt VJgypU it de hi \idnt pi utlwu h 4 U si him V * tft 

1 1 xli 6 I iisus, Dtnlm, n 120) I hits is tin l m wlmh was r i nstru I d n lsss for 

1 1 1 \hibition, and which is now to be sun in tlu Tallinn of tin 1 roi i h r 
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the other: there was beam ly a family, however poor, who did not place m 
liont ot their door a new lamp in which burned an oil saturated with salt, and 
who did not spend the whole night in feasting and gossiping. 1 Tholostivil 
ot the living gods attracted considerable crowds, who came not only fiom tin 
neaiest nomes, but also fiom great distances in caravans and in boats ladi n 
with ineiehandise, loi religious sentiment did not exclude comineicial intuesK 
and the pilgrimage ended in a fair. For sevcial days the people occnpn d 
themselves solely in players, sacrifices, and piocessions, in which the faithlul 
clad in wlute, v\ith palms in then hands, chanted hymns as they csemtid 
the pin sis on thin way. “The gods ol hi aven exclaim * Ahl all* 1 iii 
satisfaction, the inhabitants of the eaith aie full ot gladness, the llathois bi it 
then tabois, the gieat 1 idles wave then mystic whips, ill those* who m 
gatlnud togethei m tin town «ne dinnk with wino and ciowmd with downs 
the ti ulespeople of the pine walk jo)ousl> about, tin ir In ids seenti d with 
pel tumid oils, .ill the chililii n lejoice in honoui ol tlio goddi ss, fiom the lism^ 
to the sefting of the sun/* * The nights weio as noisy as tin duvs. loi a li 
horns, tin y nude up eiu ig< ticall) loi long months of toipoi and nnmoloi 
existence r lhe god having it entiled the temple and the pilgiinis til i 
tin n di ji u till c, the legulai lontiiu was ri sinned and dia gid on its ti 1 >i 
louisi , nilmupttd only b) tin wi i kly inuki t. At an tailv bom on that 1 1 \ 
the peasant lolk came in from the siniounding counti) in an,iiitmnin »1 
stnam, and installed themselvLs in some open spate, risen* d liom tin 
lmmimoiial foi then use Tin* slnep, gei sc*, go if s, and laij , » hound i til 
win. gioupi d in the cent le, awaiting purelnscr^ 31 like t gaidi m is, fislu inn • , 
fowleis and ga/ellc hunters, potteis, and small trade sunn, bijinftid on fl » 
loadsidi s or against tin housis, and oJfcicd their wares loi the mspectu n i 
thin (Ubtomcib, heaped up in iced haskits, or piled on low nmnd tell 
vegetables and fiuits, loaves or cakes baked dining the night, meat eittn i i 1 ' 
oi cooked in v inous ways, stuffs, peifumes, ornaments, — all tin neei ssitn nl 
luxuiiesof ’ally life. It was a »'ood oppoitun.t) lor the woikptople, is w il 
as for thr in vii'-folk, to lay in a stoic of piovisions at a cheapt x rate than II 
the ordinary riiops ; and they took advantage of it, i aeh accoiding to his mi us 

1 Tin night ot fin i< 1 hot— whu li, u cording to our lompiitition, would be fin ni„hl t 1 
lbtli to the 17tli — w w, ns nuiy bo seni lrom Hu (fir it riwnptwn ot Siut (1 3b, d sec] )» nil 1 
foi thocurmonj ol “ lighting the* tiro ” lie tore th htiturs ot tin deni nul ot tli god* \ 1 

Fi id ol Lani| s ” mentioned by lie indot us (h (>2j, llu ir ligioua e ok wo iy was uiompuiu I 1 
gcneial llluuuu ition which lnstrd ill llu night, llu oh]ui of this, prU illy, was to t d M > 
vibit which the bonis ct the dead were suppose d to piy at this time to th© iiuuil} lisidi u e 

8 Dimiohin, Vault ut, pi \x\vm 11 1 i-l > 'Hit poopli ot Pimloii crude 1) cndv’i 1 

this th© “Feast ot Drtiukc nuts* ,f lrom wluit we know of the oiriicr cpoclm, wo ire just I l 
making this disinplion ugmiral one, mid m ippljmg it, as T have don© hole, to the iostiv 
other towns beside s J)t nd< rn 
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Business was mostly carried on by barter. 1 The purchasers brought with 
diem some product of their toil — a new tool, a pair of shoes, a reed mat, 
pots of unguents or cordials ; often, too, rows of cowries and a small box full of 
ings, each weighing a “ tabnfi,” made of copper, silver, or even gold, all destined 
-i) be bartered for such things as they needed. 2 When it caine to be a question 
,f some large animal or of objects of considerable value, the discussions which 
, 1 rose were keen and stormy: it was necessary to bo agreed not only as to tin* 
amount, but as to the nature of the payment to be made*, and to draw up a sort 
of invoice, or in fact an inventory, in which hods, sticks, honey, oil, pick-axes, 
and garments, all figure as equivalents for a bull or a she-ass. 3 Smaller retail 
bargains did not demand so many or such complicated calculations. Two 
townsfolk stop for a moment in front of a fellah who offers onions and corn in 
,1 basket for sale. The first appears to pos>ess no other circulating medium 
than two necklaces made of glass beads or many-coloured enamelled terrn- 
1 ntt.i ; the other flourishes about a circular fan with a wooden handle, and one 
of those triangular contrivances used by cooks for blowing up the lire. “Here 
is a Hue necklace which will suit you,” ewes the former, “it is just what you 
,iH* w, oiling ; while the other breaks in with: “ileie is a fan and a venti- 
latm." The fellah, however, does not let himself bo diseonceited by this double 
iM irk, and proceeding methodically, he takes one of the necklaces to examine 
.1 at his leisure: “(4ive it to me to look at, that l may fix tin* price.” The 
ntir asks too much, the other ofteis too little; alter many concessions, they at 
1 , 1 st come to an agreement, and settle on the number of onions or the quantity 
if giain which corresponds exactly with the value* of the necklace or the fan. 
V liflle further on, a customer wishes to get some perfumes in exchange for a 
pair of sandals, and conscientiously praises his wares : “ Hero/* says lu*, “ is a 
-irong pair of shoes.” But the merchant has no wish to be shod just then, 

1 Tin Kvncs of nmrkrl life licit* described me bon owed fioin a tomb at iMippiia (I ir-ic*, 
11 9li). Attention was drawn to them in my leetims at the t/olWe ut Pi mu 111 J^Td, and 
Hu v \\« re reproduced amom* the pictures of J>?) ptian custom* collected bv M until lor flu 1 \uh 
I \liibitiou of lh7K fMAiiii.il k, Ln Galen? de VEgypIt illicit nne a rVrpusitnm utrnsim tin ibi iraea* 
P 41)* l published tlum uhout the same time in the Gust tie Airin' do fnpt , l^M), p '*7. it bcij. 
M 1 1 itih, is liiid, indeed, 1 co^rn/id in them hoc ms ofmatket lite {lltchuchis tin h" /W*, V, at rent 
WiHiiuub ths Aneitna ftyyptit.it, pp. lit. Id), hut did not fully understand tin 11 ditul Ut'l eompnsiUon. 
1 he* name deciphered os iitnu t ** ten,” hi nee the ri"*eai«*hi's ol t'h ilns nmd now In n .id tahnii (W. 
w 1 n.FMJ, IHe It sun 1 dig Guciehtis Ttthnu , m the Rerun do Trarnm, ml \v. pp. 1 i.“». 14d; 
In 1 h illations ot Chahas (A’ofe sur un Paid* fijyptien dt la udhrtian d* M. Hunts dWU ntndn? t in 
1,1,1 limit Arch* nh qujne, I8dl, 2nd M 3 rie-« t vol. 111 . p. J2, it he»| ; lh It nut nation nuiriyn* d» dnu 
fyyptUm uh dr rupaciic. 18.V7 ; Itchnche* nur It* Void Mtsin** tf M'nmut dt * tnriim 
J l l , ,, ui* i in the Memoiim de VAeadCmie dm Ineniptum s it htlh s-I.il hr*, Sit ants ttnnupr*, ml 
) l |,l 'e estahlislnd the fact that the avenge wi uht of the t.ilmu i.uo d tram !U t*» d- ,.’1 mini 
I l ' cl ,’i| ozs avoirdupois — Tie*.] ; these lcsidth have been eontium 1 with hut tnllinij dul, i, l>\ 
* lM ^ lhofossor Flinders Petrie 

J h* vc ml invoices of this nature will be found translated in Cuvnv". Rufat fas m Os Void** 
' 11 ^ Mommies dcs Ancient I'gyptiens, p. 17, et seep Tiny are all of the XX' 1 d\ n ndi. iud ne in 
1 " of the British Museum (S. Biki u, Inscription* in the Iheiata and Jh utotu t ' fauw'ter \ pi. 
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and demands a row of cowrios for his little pots : “You have merely to lake a 
few drops of this to see how delicious it is,” he urges in a persuasive tone. A 
seated customer has two jais thrust under his nose by a woman they probablx 

contain some kind of unguent : “ I fere is 
something which smells good enough to 
tempt you.” Behind this group two men 
are discussing the relative merits of a bran 
let and a bundlo of fish-hooks; a woman, 
with a small box in her hand, is having <\u 
aigument with a merchant selling necklaces , 
another woman seeks to obtain a reduction 
in the price of a fish which is being scraped 
in front of her. Exchanging coinmodiln n 
for metal necessitated two or three opua 
tions not required in oidinary b.utei Tin 
rings or thin bent strips of metal winch 
formed tho “ talmu ” and its multiples , 1 lid 
not always contain the logulation amount el 
gold or sil\er, and were often ot light u< i \ t 
The) had to bo weighed at ( \ei\ fn sli ti n. 
action in older to estimate their tnu \ iln , 
and the interested parties aevor iiusm d tl 
excellent opportunity for a In tin l disui - 
smn: after having declared for a quiit i <>l 

ONL OP Tn. .OTM, Ol JMI HAV M AlPs* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ <|f ()J(1< ,, 1 1, „ 

the weighing had been carelessly performed, and that it should he done n\ 
again, they at last came to terms, exhausted with wrangling, and then \nm 
their way fairly sate fled with one another® It sometimes happened that » 

xvi , Nob 5<».M, .~>(i ft’) The invoice of the bull (Birch, Inscriptions ui the Hieratic and /)<■ mntic (%i 
Ur, pi xv , \< Hi 10) has In n 0 instated and commented on by Ciiaua*., iu hia M< lamp* / qyptoloni 
3rd seiHH, io| j p 217, <t si j. The imo e of the shc-ass ib pn st rvod on tho II* ilm oih u'< N 
bill ; it h i*i b t i uftrrtd tn by Erman, Mjypten und JSgypliseht* Ltb< n tn Alu it am, pp b.»7, ‘ 

1 Tho rn|f m <a /old m the Museum at L()den (Lllmass, Monuments f'qypteeas, \ol ii J 1 ' 
No 200), which wpjo used as a basis of exchange (Hkavdih, Dus Muhz- il/ti - *- und (tick I d 
tn "V order- A stnt, p sn aie made on tho Chnlda o-Itaby Ionian pattern, and In long 1 > fbo V 
8\*t(iu (Eli Li norm la Monnnie dans V Antiquity, vol l. pp 103, 104) Wo must, pu i 
agree Willi Fr Lmoimnnt {op c»f , pp. 101, 105), in his conelusion tint tho only haul ot mu 
metal of exchange in uso in Egypt was a copper wire or pinto In nt thus seed, c=2, this •>( in ' 
sign invariably used in the hicioglyphics in wilting the word tabu d 

8 Brawn by Faucher-Gudin, after a sk*. tell by ltObCLi im, Monumi nti t inti. pi 111. 1. A* to tli 
struction of tho Eg) ptian scales, un tithe working ot their various parth, set 1 liSdfks I*j i mi *•» i‘ *» 1 * 1 

A Season in Egypt , p. 42, and tho drawings which ho has brought together on pi xx. ot tin, saint 1 
* The weighing of rings is often roprestnted on the monuments from tho XVIIT 111 »l'"' v 
onwaids (Upsii s, Denim., iii 10 a , 30 a, d, etc ). I am not acquainted with any instance of u* 1 
the bas-reliefs of tho Anciont Empire. Tho giving of false weight is alluded to in the para"’ *i " 
the "Negative Confession,’* in which the dead inau declares that he has not interfeied *i’ 1>J 

beam of the scales (cf. p. 189 of the present work). 
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clever and unscrupulous dealer would alloy the rings, and mix with the 
precious metal as much of a baser sort as would bo possible without danger ot 
detection. The honest merchant who thought lie was receiving in payment foi 
some article, say eight tabnu of fine gold, and who had handed to him eight 
tabnu of some alloy resembling gold, but containing onu-tkird of silver, lost in 
a single transaction, without suspecting it, almost one-third of his goods. Tin* 
fear of such counterfeits was instrumental in restraining the use of tabnft foi 
a long time among the people, and restricted the buying and selling in tin* 
markets to exchange in natural products or manufactured objects. 

The present rural population of Egypt scarcely ever live in isolated and 
] sc, ittered farms; they are almost all concentrated in hamlets and villages ol 
•considerable extent, divided into quarters often at some distance from each 
, °ther . 1 The same state of things existed in ancient times, and those who would 
realize what a ullage in the past was like, have only to \isil any one of flu- 
modern market towns scattered at intervals along the valley of the Nile;- 
lialf a dozen fairly built houses, inhabited by the principal people of the place; 
groups of brick or clay cottages thatched with durra stalks, so low that a m u< 
standing upright almost touches tin* roof with his head • court} ards tilled with 
tall circular mud-built sheds, in which the corn and durra tor the Iioiim 
hold is eaiefully stored, and wherever we turn, pigeons, ducks, geese, and anim iU 
all living higgledy-piggledy with the family. The majority of the pcarnlr 
were of the lower class, but they wore not everywhere subjected to the sun. 
(degree of servitude'. The slaves, properly so called, came irom other count lies , 
|they had been bought from foreign merchants, or they had been seized in a raid 
and had lost their liberty by the fortune of war . 2 Their master removed them 
{pom place to place, sold them, used them as he pleased, pursued them if tin e 
succeeded in escaping, and had the right of recapturing them as soon as ;> * 
received information of their whereabouts. They worked for him under Jie» 
overseers orders, receiving no regular wages, and with no hope of /ocom nng 
their liberty . 3 Many diose concubines from their own class, or internum i< d 

1 RrAvpil », / Vi/ / ’>? f'ijifptu ant \ol. ii. pp. 161, 172. 

2 Tlu. fast nlluM'in t«» pti'oncrs of war brought back to K<z)pt, is found in the bi >gin]>h} ot \ m 
(11. 2b, 27). 'Iho in< tli ml in which they wen* distribute d among the ollWos aiul boldu*i.s is imlu* < • 
in several nisei iptiwib O.t* N<\v lOmpin, in that of Ahmosis raniiokli.ihit (Lii'sit s, Auwild l 
m iehtvj*U n Urlundtn , pi. xiv.a, J! fi, 7, 10; ef. Puss* 1 >*Avi.nm-, Momnunth <fc rhjijyU , [> 
uiid Chpf cntliy JtlAbPj'KO, N off 3 * but fjuilquiB imntB (ft Gram main 3 tl 'T If ihfotn 3 , m the Atifbihmt, I v 
pp. 77, 78, wliorp a roinplifa trxt ib piwn), in that of AIiiuohi* si-AWt (l.i IM1 * , JJuifun } ii 
\vhe$p one of the nwription* contains a list ol slaves, sunn* of whom .no foreignem), in the 
Amenemliabi (Ki»i ns, Zut und ThaUn Tntuu* 71/., m 1 he Zi it nr hr (ft, , pp l-ll and i/l, it sn, 

Wo may form boinc idea of Iho number c»f shoes in Etrjpi fioni the luet Unit in tlinfy >oars Ka ■* 

III. prcbontcd 113,433 of them to tlio t( tuples alone (Hat <,s< h, Dtc uEgwIofoyie, pp. 201, 2'-o ; Lu' 

Jb.( v/pten, p. 40b). Iho “ Directors of tin* Iinyal Slaves,’* at all periods, occupied an impu 
jiobition at tho court of tho Pharaohs (Maspcuo, fatal* fajyptimne*, \ol. ii. pp. 8, 39). 

A scene reproduced by Lopsius (Denhm., ii. 107) idiows us, about the time of the VI th x> 
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itU the natives and had families- at the end of two oi thiee generxtions 
heir descendants became assimilated with the indigenous race, and w«i< 
Hither more not hss than ictual seifs attached to the soil, who woic mid* 
>cr or exchanged with it 1 The landed proputtors, lonh, kings, ot gods. 



Mill (h mi WHIN \ 111 \ 1 )F KAIMK, H P1U MIM ft Til* IM11I1 <1 Al 1J 


immmolitid this pul it ion c lthn in the outbuildings Ik longing to thm 
uskIlikls, oi in vilhigis lmilt ioi tin piiipo*<., wluie even thing btloiucd 
tt them, both houses and people 3 I lit condition of the fjy a^ncultui il 
l^boijHi^was in many ropeets imlogons to that of tin modem tillih Some 
of them po*s< ssc d no othei pi ope it) than a mud c.ibin, just laigr enough foi 
imm xnd his wife, ind lined theinsc.lv* s out bj the <hi\ or the \i a xsfmn 

1 buvihl Withered by the ‘mnhltus m urn fit with the ttn i ita < f thr lei 1 mu OIa n ) 

I tidthf njjtunw* >ol u p S( ) Oncol tin. jc tty pmut di hat 1 h\ tl < 1 till puili nl hi Mini u i 

I 1 inis h nis«]f A »bo « iic < f tin m/tl si ties who i i> tubiit in 1 met t tl i i i il t un 

lb na K mi J a s tdt (hi ) i tlhu pien I la /hi M rtt w p A 1 *») \mt*n rijiit 11\ mint) s 

bosef Him Jun], •sutui * (llwi ko, I tint s J fjptunm ul u j Its 1 1 j _11 1 4) 

Ilus 18 the btaius t '*uh <1 mn it m , is si mn m tin. tcvt<i t t\ r\ ] i 1 Jli \ u 
it nc l along with th» hi Ids or ctdth ill wind t ) i tun| 1 rliliumjft ai 11 Kmwsll 
*1 t» tin tunplr of Al jdos ‘in uppimgi m mill* it 1 lin Is m trf- ( tut t) m < dth. 

'1 1 if 47 jdtut, vol i mi 1 7 1) lliL'aUili Ahum. s in lust ml> tills 1 1 1 IN 1 \ui 

h oi milch U.VI8, as well is siifs hi thi mrrtiuuu of Am u (In os h ii i l 1 1/ 

1 ' I 1 ll \xxvi 2,11 1 2) PI 1 lilt 1 ntumtil ti tic tuijl t 1 It ‘ tli ! nun tl 

* ’ * tlic serfs, tho till tlu witu sujplv the i ittli th u t th tl 1 ill tl t* ii 

1 1 \*ixcs hinl tiken iwuv In in l\ihli»ln ^Maiii ri !• If i n nth l i ]1 sm 11 I / H 

l } Kssion piBsul into tin lan n img , as uni nui 1 i i\pu s tin i n hti nit n 

^ i sanl Ilifttinoms III * I ^>]t tile s uni ii (Jit it) t > wl m ill ihu i rtl 1 

I ) (Unci w.H, Diet Ihtr , pj» 072 071) 

lh iwn bj Bomliir, from a photogriph 1 y II do, tihin in lsso 

* i mntu, so tuquently mt idiom) in lln ti\ls ami th jtl lu irtid is / f ^ ^ J 11 * 

II ' 1 among others, the sIims of tin hingt* ind of th ^odi (I»i i- H » Di t lh€t 1 1 1 ' 7 )0 

ii io fhuht f ip/pttenncs, \ol. ii jp 21,10 ind tin. Hjptije * ny tu l Th l ,) -h) 
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servants . 1 Others were emboldened to lease land from the lord or from a soldi ei 
in the neighbourhood . 2 The most fortunate acquired som 6 domain of which tin ) 
weie supposed to receive only the pioduct, the freehold of the propeity reniaimn 
primarily in the hands of the Pharaoh, and secondarily in that of lay or leligions 
feudatoiies who hold it of the sovereign : they could, moreover, bequeath, gn 
oi &ell these lands and buy ficsh ones without any opposition . 3 Thoy paid, hi snh s 
the capitation tax, a giound lent proportionate to the extent of their piopcit\, 
iml to the kind ol land of which it consisted . 4 It was not without u isnn 
that all the indents attributed the invention of geometiy to the Egyptians 
Tin [>( ip< tual uioioaehincnts of the Nile and the displacements it occasumnl 
the f icility with winch it i JTaced the boundai ics of the fields, and in one suinnn i 
moditii d tin whole face ol a nome, had foicr d them fiom caily tunc s to me isun 
, with the gieakst i \actitude the giound to which they owed their susttnmn 
The tcmtoiy belonging to i ach town and nome was subjci ted to icpeak d sm\ » \ s 
made and co oidinated bv the It >} al Administiatiou, thus enabling Phai toll t 
know the exact ai( i of his est itee. Tin 1 unit of nieasuieim lit w is the anna ; th it 
is to siy, a squue of a hundn d cubit**, compiising m nmud imnib( is tw< n \ 
right aies.* A consideiabh staff of smbesand sunevors was contiuu ill) in n 
]>ied m veiifymg the old mi asiiu nnnts or in making in sh om s,und in mom n 
in tin State icgisteis any ilmigis which might liuetikeu ] lace 7 Euli ( i it 
1 Hit.} atr nuntnned m tin S //// , Vt) ////< n If p .% 11 7 ) it M \ hi >, f <* 

1 1 12 

* Diothim. i 71 Aatoih li l ting i 1 io> il or < hoi linds iliun ' the Ft ’i i u j u 1 

run uk* of 1 1 miu o**o, llcrhirclu* -w/ I'J t month ) ohthjut tie 1 1 iyptt , pp ')! i 

’ Amti nli ul mlu nt( (1 i donum li m Ins I ltlui to ftnlsl ni/tt mi m I n » j> 1 * 

Jl( i\( lift \ anti » to lii-s mother (o/ ,] p 22s 2 » 0 ), mdoilni Im Mol hi Jul li< » (< 1 j )1 I j 

^ Jit w il ) It w is to tin si piopuc toil tli it Arnoni, 1 * 1111(4 rf'Wilut illudi 1 wln.ii li * i th t l 
maitrstjU ft his wen Im t nnn f m t lit s t all ] tilth jutjnlf, it wtu b miiii i I ill l 

linn g («1 mungfimnf (Ml liio Ja hi in lr Insmpti a l 11 m lit *an, in the h n /, 1 1 i j> J 

4 Lin i ipit it uni ti\, the giound irnt and the he list cluh ol tin tun* of th PI 1 ini* li 
iMHtul until tin luh if tin mtm Pli nulls Biiig*<l) {J)u Jlipiplt It pi, pp 2)7 f H)li 
tint tn si i iMsait mintun d in m ms riptimi of tin turn of Ann uuIIh b 111 (Mv uni A k 
pi \U >11 1 » 1 ) 

Hliuuhis, i 1(‘), umding to 1*1 ito (F/udrtf* ^ liv , Diu >i s o litioii, \ol l l 7 ), f I * 
u is supposed lu\ hiti tin iimutn ot tin ut < 1 Burujmg 1 \mliii m s (i (/ / l i/lf 1 1 i 
§ 2 I) turns 1 1 luumrv I u i t> fin. turn ( tin gods 

S n^ ns 1 I* nth* Idof m 11 ‘ Inunt i r min line irs ist tempore ijuo \j 1 ih, pii i i 

cnwins, con iid i tiimun* pc ssc sHimum, il rpn h itniov i » los adlnhiti unt pint) pin, i li 

dmsciiiTit *igi is n l g( unrln i diutur 

|* Om in ” ( p 1 100 s pmr nif tn s la] 

7 A *uu s of iiihcri| s f 1 Ifi , puhlisln d ind i vpliim l by I iphiin (I'M nu hit d d 
Imdirift am 'Ltnpd inn J ttfu, \j llm /point Mtupm, in iulcht r tit lit mi- ih m* Inapt I ti 1 
ran untir dir llitjmuntf Pi l w t us \ / Ahjutiuhi I ins itluiit /*/, iu tin Mum nth th I 1 1 
dt* but me de Jit rlw, lho3, p ( ) (t S 14 ), md him Ktcntly by lliugndi (Jh tniium Its t tj * 

•^ny pi tat at wn, 111 pp Hi 1 07), nhows \\Ji if ihtsc UigishiH of Si tu\i mu t I *n bunlih " 
mlorm-ition an to the oiguii/uli m <t tills dfputnicnt and its still in b» found on p f >)2 r 
of Biugsch’s Thbautw Woliuiu fiom tin i \pn ssions cmplo) id 111 flu grt if lusriiplion of I 
Jlusin ( 11 . 13 -58, 11)1-118) tint flu 1 idistiil burvty h ul 1 \istid from the yiry I'liliost turn *» 
iru nhicmesin it to pi tvi 011 s burvrjs W l find a Miiviying scouo on tho tomb ot Zosiil in* 
ul 1 lubes, under tho XV1II IU djiniHt) I wo pcisoiiH an unasunng a tnldof win *t 1 > 11 
.1 toid, 1 third notci down tho rc*nlt ot the it work (StmiL, U lomhtau de Jfasttha" d J 
M< mo? its di hi Mistion F/anyaiv, \ol * ). 
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n id its boundaries marked out by a line of stel® which frequently bore the name 
„l tlie tenant at the time, and the date when the landmarks 
were List fixed. 1 Once set up, the stele received a 
inmc which gave it, as it weie, a living and in- 
pendent personality. 3 It sometimes recorded 
the nature of the soil, its situation, or some 
h uaetcristic which made it remarkable— the 
Lake of the South,” 'the “ Eastern Shadow,” 1 
t In* “ ( Ireen Island,” c the “ Fisher’s Pool,” 0 the 
‘Willow Plot,” the “Vineyard,” 7 the “Vine 
\i hour,” s the “ Sycamore ; ” 9 sometimes also it 
hme the name of the Hist master or the Pharaoh 
under whom it hud been erected — the " Nurse- 
1‘1] t ihhotpft,” 10 the u Verduie-Khcops,” 11 the 
“ M t ulow -Didifri,” 12 the “ Abundance-Sab fu i,” 12 
“ l\h ilu-fiH at amoug-the Doubles.” 11 Once 
i\m thf‘ name clung to it lor centimes, | 
i cl in ithei sales, nor k distributions, noi ic\o- 
hili ms nor rhanucs ot dynasty, could cause it 

\ i ji mui i si 1 1 1 

1 ( Im got ten '* The ofliet rs of the suivey m- 

ni d it m tin ir books, togclhci with the n.ime i»t the [nopmtoi, thosi nl the 

1 lli i ir nisi upturn o r Jit in Hi* hi tills u*, fit the sluio wliuh bomili 1 tli pnm \ ilit\ 
t‘ « lii/tlh on tht, Noth uni Nnitli (ll if l 21, o2, dJ, 17-Jt‘i) m l ot tin c m tht jlnii wli » h 
i i tl mitlun bound u\ < >1 tin noun it tin .luhil (1 1*0), mi ils> p s» ss tun it’m 
mImiJi \uk n nl 1>\ Ann nothin IV l > liidh iti tin « \tn nu lin it • 1 1 i n \ «i*\ or 
1 i nl ii (l‘ites» li'AtlNMs V i u unit* dt II iifptt, pis \m -\\ ; Jii ie D n m *1 a 

IM limb am tt dt It <•( mutts dt lltu\i Aandil, m the Jatiitd I Inn n \ 1 \\ j 

) In idditioii fo tin dlow sti lc , \w i No know ot two othus 1 1 li i n iiu t ) (In \ £ I ihmls 


i mod th lrniiml mis ot ii puwti i s( 1 1 < , inti wlinh hi hjihImmI ( i jlih 3 • •» tin 
" t 1 < tt t oi 1 hmunu'nU dints p. 0, also tli( st h ot ltul t ii u hi ilut'i si*, I\ (I i i ai 
i IL/ hj Haifa, m tin 1 root dn I \v , 1st, tt pp Is 1 i) 
is lotho constitution ol tlicbiMlom uns, 6< i M \si i uo, s t ;m(/ s m v A id i llud.\\ ' • t s, j 
l d horn tin Ini't fdi itj* of the frortihf of HibLeat iichiul /// l^SJ 'JO, \ 1 \ i j ' * \ > 

'I i u nn, J < -i Mu da bn* th l 1 \m on J mpm, p >17, midii t silk it, < ii th I i s *miui nkl u 
M o iHUjpir, / WiiHfahob dt I inum ! input, p 200, nnthi sdiun, on tl i t I tin u 
I Munir J i* Mudahas th l* I nr /# n I input, p 171, multi l -nkd, on tin t ml I s » in nUni 
^1 v iJ rii. Lot Vi ttd i> th VA until Linput , p .>17, oil tin t mu 1> ot N lit i nt it Ah 1 o i nil u i 
i bout thn ( loso 1 In Jll rl oi lx jjmiiim^ ot tin I \ 1,1 Ahmphih tl\ nst\ 

'« i Tl 1 Tl , / 1 s V id dtas U V hint n 1 mpn , pp 1M, l' 4 ' n tin t nil s I Kmu ml Kli m 

I ' u s, Dm/ ,i,u 01, i tin fimili nl Micpsi un 

* k s Mt>f u it>, 17 , Mai ii hi , It* 1 It hdas dt V 1 nt > t I n i t , 1 1 l'' 1 - ( 

U \i ii iii, T s Mndabiis dt l 1 Alien n l input, p » >, uiulir \ssi mill t uh » t L'ht ihh 1} u 

* ns, J) nhm ,n 21, iiuilu lvhi phrcn, on tin t mil* ot silUni il ml t| u 
'* v * 1 * i i i Li tt Modal as dt V lin a u hnpiit, p . 00, nn In ^iliuu m Un » mb 1 l*n »» 

i h n s, Ih ulm , ll NJ, Mai ill ll. Let Mast das d I in t u I ntjnn p ***t 

* Mix Ih nhm , n. 12, on tin t mib ot Nibumkliuil, nn In Jviu j»hii n 

'I '"i 1 1 o, ,sm Je snns dt* mot* A amt <t lit it, pp 11,12 (in tl ( / to ••dn i tt tl s < 

1 1 » • ha ologif of London , \ol. \u , ISSU ‘J0,pp 2U>, 217, ii in whnh this mniii n«l ituu is i tl n) 

‘hiwnhj Fain he r-( 2 mlm, from npliotiuiiph h m» lx Maiiiih, Minn nt" I i tl 1 i 
J| * i ihul the bound ir} ot the i st ito .nun to a i»in st it tin I m I in Vm l 1 1> 11 * 

|V W ol the XVIII lh djhftsty Hit original it> m w m tin Miisciiin it (>i/ih 
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owners of adjoining lands, ami the area and nature of the ground. They noti J 
down, to within a few cubits, the extent of the sand, marshland, pools, canals, 
groups of palms, gardens or orchards, vinoyards and cornfields, 1 which if 
contained. Tho cornland in its turn was divided into several classes, according 
to whether it was regularly inundated, or situated above the highest rise of the 
w T ater, and consequently dependent on a more or leas costly system of artificial 
irrigation. All this was so much information of which tho scribes took advaii 
tage in regulating the assessment of the land-tax. 

Everything tends to make us believe that this tax represented one-tenth of 
the gross produce, but the amount of tho latter varied. 2 It depended on the 
annual i ise of the Nile, and it followed the course of it with almost mathematical 
exactitude: if there were too much or too little water, it was imiuediafi 1\ 
lessened, and might even bo reduced to nothing in extreme cases. The king m 
his capital and the great lords in their iiefs had set up nilonietors, hy means nl 
which, in the critical weeks, the height of tho rising or subsiding flood was t.ihi a 
daily. Messengers carried tho new r s of it over the country : the people, kept i ga 
larlv informed of what was happenin';, soon knew what kind of season to c\j »rt 
and they could calculate to within very little what they would have to pay. 1 1 
theory, the collecting of the tax was based on the actual amount of land cm* r* <■ 
hy the water, and the produce* of it was constantly varying. Tn practice, it w i 
regulated by taking tho average of preceding years, and deducting from th i 1 n 
fixed sum, which was never departed from except in extraordinary circiimshuuM 1 
The year would have to be a very bad one before the authorities would lower tut 
ordinary rate: tho State in ancient times was not more willing to deduct any- 
thing from its revenue than the modern State would be. 5 The payment of lav* 

1 Seo in tho great him riptjon of Bciii-Ufi*.an (lit* passage m which mo t Tiumiinttd .it lull In t h 
m a legal document, the eonstituuit pails of tho principality of tho (la/.elle, “its uaterenur»tt<, it 
Add*, itb liet t>, its sands, horn thr mcr t«> the mountain of th" W« ” (11. 10 53) 

3 The tithe ib t li in il to in the Plnla* inscription (Li imi n Itenkm , iv 27 h) dining tho Ptolt m u. 
petiod (Bnui.sui, Die jVgifytohxjie, pp. 206-277), and all the evidence sums to point to ils 
uheady hi on m c'lduict under tin* curliest Pharaohs (Lumuuoso, Jlechachs mi V Scorn / 
pohtiijuc, p. ^ et bit].). 

■* Dioix in Sn i lcx, i 30 , Snuiio, lib. xvii. p. 817, who mentions tho two mlomi terb of Mu*.| ’* 
md Elepi niin.j, IIllioixihi s, Vthhpica , lib. ix., speaks of tho udometer which lisd 1 
described hy N'.ih, hut whnh ho placi a at Sjonc. On tho subject of niloim tt rs, et. t«n »' i 
M&nohi mi h ±\ tuntu li o <V Llfphantinr it les M* sure 8 f.ijypth nnp* (in tin Jk^ntjiiun Je ¥I*ij, 

\ol li. pp. 1-06), *»» M \n< lTj, MfniniiP eur Ip il ftqyn* dt Vth tie llouduh tin tho Tkbinpti '' 
Vfiyypte, noI. \iv. |)p i 0i>7 582). Kury teiuph had its will which wind nt> a ml«»fi • 
the "well of tho temple of Jxlfu was < m plowed lor this piirjKiBe. 

4 AVt know that this was ho, in so fni tib tlie Roman pttiod is '•oncemcd, from a pnbsurc 1 1 d 

< diet ot Tilxnun Alexmuhr (11. 55, 50). r I'lie practice was wueh u natural one. Unit I huv< u > 1 1 

ttttion in tracing it hack to tho time of tl»e Ainu ut Empire; roptattdl} condemned in ft I"‘ " 

bad administration, it reappeared continually. A1 lh ui-IIasau, the nomarch Anionifl. 21) hi i-t * 1 
when tlicru had been abundant Kill b, and the owners of wlu at and bariey crops had lliuw ‘ 

Imd not inert ased the rate of tho land-tax,” which scemB to indicate that, so far a*» ho was com 
he had fixed tho tax on laud at a pennant nt figure, based on tho averago of good nntl bad ban 

Tho two dicrees of Rosetta (11. 12, 13, 28, 25) and of Canopus (11, 13-17), however, n ' * 
red actions granted hy the Ptolemies after an insufficient rise of the Nile. 



THE TAX ON LAND AND ON THE CULTIVATORS. 3$ l 

u q exacted in wheat, durra, bean*, and field pioduce, which were stored in the 
inanos of the norne. 1 It would seem that tho previous deduction of one tenth 
( t the gross amount of the harvest could not be a heavy buiden, and that tin 
w i etched fellah ought to lnv e been in a position to pay lus dues without difficult v . 
It was not so, however, and the same wiiteis who have given us such a lament ible 
picture of the condition of the workmen m the towns, ha\ e painted toi us m 
t v< n daikcr colours the miseries which ovei whelmed tho country p< ople. " Dost 
thou not lecall the picturo of the farmer, when the tenth of his giam is levied ? 



\\< i ms luve drstioycd hall ot the wheat, and the hippopotami have eiten th< 

*' "'t the it aio swarms ot lats in the fields, the giasslioppcis alight theie, the 
< it tli devour, the little buds pillei, and li the lannei lose sight for an instant 
of wh U icm mis upon the gimmd, it is earned oil by robbeis ; s the thongs, more- 
o\u, which bind the iron and the hoe aie worn out, and the teim has died at 
tlu plough. It is tin n that the scnbe steps out of tin bo it at the landing-place 
to \i tin tithe, and there come the keepf rs ol the iloors ot the gi m iry with 
* u ^ T ‘ ^ ^d the negioes with ribs of palm-leaves, who come dying 4 Come now, 
«orn » ’ Th&e is none, and they throw the cultivate! full length upon the ground 
l»oiind, dragged to the canal, they tling him m head tiist , 1 his wife is bound wit 1 


inuriplKM fRoHtttin prtBintiilutaxusbnugpiid m win it, in lun u, < rin wmi (11 11,11 

il), »\t*u m tho time if the Ptolemies, when tin use of m ne) hat ben me ^uitril m 1 j;>it 
s n W ilck Qh(1)i( (Inn hinl nfhli tha. in tlie Jahtbut /hZm J *rei si n ilUitum ft mint \nlth* tulanl 
1 '"'>i pp 210 21 r ») in a, ta of tlu Homan junod in which tlu tux ib piui m wheat ml buhy 
’ l>n\\n by rxuclur Uuditi, from a putuic at Him Hi-m (if (hauoiihs 1 lanumrnts, 
® v *» oc\u 1, Uo hum Mmumndt null , jl i \\i\ \ Him putnu uni tlusi wind 

h w it r pun nt a census iu tho principality ot tin. (.« i/tllc un hr the Xll 1 di n est\ h will as tl 
“»Uciti ii 1 1 a t ii, 


1 1 is last danger survnes ocn to tin promt da) During put of tlu u u the ft II thin *•!>» i l 
u 11 hht in their liclda, it tiny did not see to it, thur inlaid urs would i t hisiwte ti i nit ui 
iuU ir who it before tlu haivist, or r« ot up tluir up tihles whili still iiuiu ituri 

1 , Him k lU< * °f torture ib mi ntiouid in tli deeroi ot lliruili ibi (IU u il <h I'rn u 'l 
U I -h), in which tho lawless soldier) arc represented as “ running In m hou e t > hi i n K » 

Jiav Rm * w *th their sticks, ducking tin felliluu hi ul ilowuw ml" m lu " lt r 1,1 1 

dm ime ° f them Wltb a whole ■km 1 ’ (Bblosc ii, Ih* AmUliw* P s ') l»*» «“ ,hu ! r 

j lfl , I! 1 to m tgypt not long ago, in ordor to cxtiact mono from these t i\j iurs whi m 1 tatm «♦ 

111,1 to brmg to reason 
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him Jhis children arc put into chains ; the neighbours, in the mean time, leave him 
and fly to save their grain.” 1 One might be tempted to declare that tho picture is 
too dark a one to bo true, did one not know from other sources of the brutal w n s 
of filling the treasury which Egypt has retained even to tho present day. 2 In 
the same wayas in the town, the stick facilitated the operations of the tax-collector 
in the country : it quickly oponed the granaries of the rich, it revealed resources 
to the poor of which he had been ignorant, and it only failed in tho case of those 



J1MIM) 'ItlE 1A-V: 111* lWIVWKIN MIL HAMi'i <)l Mil IWlluhi 


who had really nothing to give. Those who were insolvent were not let off < . i, 
when they had been more than half hilled : they and their families woroM nt to 
prison, and the) had to work out in forced labour the amount which they had la M 
to pay in current merchandise. 4 The collection of tho taxes was usually term >n iioil 
by a rapid revision of tile survey. The* scribe once more* recorded the dinn n ions 
and character of tho domain lands in order to d< teriuiuo afresh the amount »d tin* 
tax which should bo imposed upon them. Jt often happened, imh ed, that. owinj 
to some freak of the Nile, a tract of ground which had been ferl ile enough th , « 
ceding v ear would be buried nnd(*r a gravel bed, or transformed into a mat sli. 1 1"* 
owners w ho (bus suffered were allowed an equivalent deduction; as for the funu. i , 
no deductions of the burden were permitted in their case, but a tract equallie * ui 
value th r of the part they had lost was granted to them out of tho l d m 
seigiior.il domain, and their property was thus made up to its original v 

1 Snlhti Ptpnw, re l t pi. vi. 11. 2 8; Amihtam Pnpynm , , pi. x\. 1 S, \\n . 2, «l ( ' N 

Chams, *S«i / t N I'afJtj/in h i ratiqitfH (2nd aifciclo), j)p iO 1U; MAsriixO, l)u • 1 pt "to 11 

hs Anoint l \jyptu Eiihav, J'gypten, pp. 5‘JIJ, f»‘.H ; Hut Dir Etp/f t,,fo /' 1 

8 8c e 11 k 1 pn tun , » i \u (’iiahli vidimus i>, Ztphyriu ('<tz mtntn fi'iypt', p. 3 ».i, 1 1 l " 

collection of tuas in L.»)pt forty ye irs ago, umlc r Abbis-1* idn, which, though appunuiU n 1 

lb r< ally a sober r< 1 it ion nt fa< ts. 

3 Diawn by E imcIk r-(*udin, Irom n picture on the tomb hhiti til IlimJliHiu (*> 1 

rOLLioN, Mu h amt nts dt VLtfyplr, pi. iccxc. 4; Itosi ilim, Monumi nii rh //, pi. ewiv i j 

4 This is evident horn ,i pissmn* in the t'ullier Papyrus n 7, quoted above, m wbu'i \ s e 
the taxpayer in iotkr-, diuggid out to clean tho canals, his \iholo family, wife aud childm 111 
panning him in bonds. 

* III mmoris, li. J09, who attributes the establish merit ol this regulation to Uk h* il * 
logi'mlaiy Sohostiis. 
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What the collection of the taxes had begun was almost alw a} s brought to a 
•limax by the corvees. However numerous the royal and scignoual slates might 
liiivo been, they were insufficient for the cultivation of all the lands of the domains, 
and a part of Egypt must always have lain Jallow, had not the number of workeis 
been augmented by the addition of those who were in the position of ineiuon. 
This excess of cultivable land was sub li\ided into portions of eijual dimensions, 
which were distributed among the inhabitants of neighbouiing villages by the 
ofliccis of a “ regent ” nominated for that purpose . 1 Those dispensed from agi i- 



HVtlMx lliL 1 A\ 1HL BAbliMIKj' 

uHural sei vice were -the destitute, soldiers on sen ice and their families, certain 
ui/i/<>y/ of the public woiks, and sen itois of the temple ; 3 all other country-folk 
without exception bail to submit to it, and one or more portions were allotted to 
i li, according to his capabilities . 4 Ouleis issued at fixed pi nods called them 
l >j( Oiei, thenw l\cs, tlieii sen ants and thur beasts of buiden, to dig, sow, keep 
v it' li m tin' holds while the harvest was proceeding, to cut and to cai rv the crops, 
tin whole woik being done at their own expense and to the detriment of thm 
own dti rests'* As a sort ot indemnity, a h*w allotnu nts weie lilt uncultnatid 

1 Him loin ,ir< tin Mini, no niton mintimul in lln h vt*», \iul tin piisuib n qui^iln aul *i 
wiH thun no the mu hit, .t naitii* ipplud h\ (vtinsion to n m-pioi m t *r\ tiinm** Jlu 

" uN lin ill* 1 1 1 1 in fiKpunth r< ti >i< d to on tin mminiui nto < l tli \i l lit 1 ni| irt ii l 

\mt ii Mint hwoiy L i 1 1 \ o luadj rirountt d (i t pp ii'M) J »(> ot thi jiivmt w it ) 'vi>. “n r ( ill 
r to list tin almost t ju > iltni 1 m^u ot \nlmu l ft >pt “ iniilli /im ” oi i ^ il lunU mlU\ did 
' 4 4 « dl iliom (M n, 1 tud t / tiyplimni s wil n pp 171177 ) 

lh iwn h\ rmclxi ( .mini, from a jm tun on tin tonilnl Kluti it Ihm Hi* in (ft ( nuiini i ion, 
^ i <i<Im h l* I a t^if pi u vi tliNiiiM, Mon uhh i ft , pi tun i i ) 

'• it tho suihih, it the implojts ol tlu io\ ii or pi mu. ly ^ouinuu t \mk ivmpi in hi 
1 1 IiIm ir, is i» anilibt flow the coutniat diiwn bj the k tu-\Mi*<is il thi s *illn l nul Vnet i-i 

^ n i lxhviiu Ihnuschjs ul tho piismt^oi pi r-ons In 1 n^in^ to itlni pi Ii nmom- \\1i« win 
1 *» it. r l In i lie alu r ot Dm inn diflius tlu (1 i*«ni> <t mMiunwIi \un ii'hu t mj uili r 

l nth cxuupt uinlu tlu (Sni.li Uiiutn (Li mi i om>, Iht (>it • i \HT thi It i sii i 

s tnra delh tart tegie in hfitt). p 10, it ben h\ti ut fn»m tin UU »i thi \i i 1 n 
4 > of Turin, \ol. v , iStiU) 

Midi fiagmouts of tin* Tumi p'lpjri contiin mimniHiidi it iiifoiml 1 iIkjiii \ Tfnim i i 
* »t the ti inpltb, mill ot lists of p( imoiih liable to lx tailed on tor such I ii >i*» ' u n 1 H 'I * li 

M tound in a papjina of tho XX“' d^uusty, trmsl itnl by ( mi v- 1/. nn *■ f t l i 

1 " >ol. n pp. 137 

^ tiu ho details are act forth in the rtolomaic puiod, in tlu lutir 1 D * loU whuhreftra t*» 
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for their benefit : 1 To these they sent their flocks after the subsidence of the 
inundation, for the pasturage on them was so rich that were doubly 

productive in wool and offspring . 3 This was a mere a wage : the 

forced labour for the irrigation brought them no cofl^^HK. The dykes 
which separate the basins, and the network of canals forcfflTributing the water 
and irrigating the land, demand continual attention : every year some need 
strengthening, others re-excavating or cleaning out. The men employed in 
this work pass whole days standing in the water, scraping up the mud with both 
hands in order to fill the baskets of platted leaves, which boyB and girls lift 
on to their heads and carry to the top of the bank : the Bemi-liquid contents 
ooze through the basket, trickle over their faces and soon coat their bodies 
with a black shining mess, disgusting even to look at. Sheikhs preside 
over the work, and urge it on with abuse and blows . 8 When the gangs ot 
workmen had toiled all day, with only an interval of two hourB about noon 
for a siesta and a meagre pittance of food, the poor wretches slept on the spot, 
in the open air, huddled one against another and but ill protected by th( ii 
rags from the chilly nights. The task was so hard a one, that malofaot<»is r 
bankrupts, and prisoners of war were condemned to it ; it wore out so main 
hands that the free peasantry were scarcely ever exempt . 4 Having returned 
to their homes, they were not called until the next year to any established 
or periodic corvee, but many an irregular one came and surprised them in the 
midst of their work, and forced them to abandon all else to attend to th< 
affairs of king or lord. Was a new chamber to be added to some neighbouring 
I temple, were materials wanted to strengthen or rebuild some piece of wall 
• which had been undermined by the inundation, orders were issued to the 
' engineers to go and fetch a stated quantity of limestone or sandstone, ami the 
peasants were commanded to assemble at the nearest quarry to cut the blocks 


a royal edict. As Signor Lumbroso has well remarked (op. cit. 9 p. 4, et *eq , and Hfchtrohes *ur 
V Economic politique, p. 75, et seq ), the Ptolemies meroly copied exactly the miBdeeds of the old 
native governtm fits. Indeed, wc come across frequent allusions to tho enfoicrd labour of men and 
beasts in inscriptions of the Middle Empire at Beni Hasan or at Sifit; many of the pictures on tlw 
Memphite tombs show bands of such labourers at work in the fields of the great laudowneis er«t 
the king. 

1 Louvre Papyrus B t 11. 170-172, where I follow tho explanation of tho passage suggi'dil 
by Signor Lumbriwo (II papiro LKI1I diJ Louvre, p. 18 a, and Itecherchts but V Economic poLtiqm f 

P . o:i) 

* Diodorus Sh uias, i 30. 

3 The corveos of the Ptoltmaic period were superintended by old men, ol irpea-fivrcpoi (7< < r 
Papyrus 66, 1. 21), i.e. by the sheikhs, and by the iuduu, narirs , as well as by tho da usitiu oi /» 
of tho works (Maspmio, Etudes Eyyptiennes , voL n. pp. 44, 43). The shaicishes (exactors) <*1 > 

time are tho rabdophon or rahdisti of the Greek period (Low re Papyrus 66,1. 13; Scnow, Cfm 
papyracea, § 4, 11. 11, 12), whose duty it was to stimulate tho workmen with blows. 

♦ In tho papyrus published by Schow, we notice, side by sido with tho slaves, pe*» 1 

(1. 7, 1 15, 11, 1. 18), cowherds, and shepherds (3, 1. l(i, 5, 11. I, 2), uss-drivors (2, i 16), and w • 
men belonging to various trades— potters (6, 11. 21, 22), mat-makers (11, 1. 8), fullers (7, 1 > 

masons (10, 1. 4), barbers (3, 1. 26). 
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: '"' u ‘■" :cllcr ' G ' uli "’ from Wh-kixkw, A Vopulur Amount of the aiannen ami Curiam, of the Anrhnt I- m ,Ua,», vol. ii, frontispiece. 
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from it, ami if needful to ship and convey them to their destination. 1 * * ()j 
perhaps the sovereign had caused a gigantic, statue of himself to be carved, 
and a few hundred men were requisitioned to haul it to the place where In* 
wished it to be set up. 9 The undertaking ended in a gala, and doubtlo- 
in a distribution of food and drink : the unfortunato creatures who had been 
got together to execute the work could not always have felt fitly compensated 
Ifor the precious time they had lost, by one day of drunkenness and rejoicing 
Wo may ask if all these corvees were equally legal ? Even if some of them 
were illegal, the peasant on whom they fell could not have found the moan- 
to escape Irom them, nor could ho have demanded legal reparation for tin 
injury which they caused him. Justice, in Egypt and in the whole Orient * 
world, necessai ily emanates from political authority, and is only one brand* 
of the administration amongst others, in tho hands of the lord and In* 
representatives. 1 Professional magistrates were unknown- men brought u 
to the' study of law, whose duty it w r as to ensure tho observance of it, ap.ni 
from any other calling — but the same men who commanded armies, often >i 
sacrifices, and assessed or received taxes, investigated the dispnt< s of onlin n \ 
citizens, or settled the differences which arose between them and the repe 
sentatives of the loids or of the Pharaoh. In every town and \ Hinge, tho-, 
who held by birth or favour the position of governor weie cvoflicio invent <1 
with the right of administering justice. For a certain number of days in il »• 
month, they sat at the gate of the town or of the building which served as tin n 
residence, and all those in the town or neighbourhood possessed of any tit b* 
position, or property, the superior priesthood of the temples, seiibes who li.nl 
advanced or grown old in office, those in command of the militia or the polic< , 
the heads of divisions or corporations, tho “qouhitiu,” the “people of tin* 
angle,” might if they thought fit take their place beside them, and help tlnm 
to decide ordinary lawsuits. 4 Thejpolico were mostly recruited from foreigners 

1 This w.is the course adopted by King SSmenilf! ol tin* XXI'* dynasty, in order to prompt lv 
and cheaply it stoic a poition of the It tuple of Kirn.dc, which had Ik on suppl'd by water t i 
threatened to full into luins ((I JDarev*, L<s Carr in us dr CdeU in <t le roi Sunndi*, in the H « 
do Traoinu , v>l x. pp 133 138; and MAirnm, A Stile of King Simmies , , in the Hi cords of th< l ' <■ 1 
‘2nd writ's. \ol. v. pp. 17-24). 

* Eg. in Hit tomb of ThotlihotpA at ol-Bcrslioh (W ilkin^ov, A Popular Account of the \n > 
Egyptians, JH31, frontispiece ot vol. ii.; and (I. 1 E\\\li>«>n, Wrmlotus, vol. u. p. LSI; hm 
Denim , ii. pi. cwxi v. ; cf. < 'hah vs, AManqes Egypt, day iques, 3rd wi irs, vol. u. pp. 103-119 ; M i * 
Etudes dc Mythologie it d' Arch&ologiu Eyyptirnncs , vol. i. pp. f»,"» 01 ; Burt.scir, Die AHyyptal , , 
pp. 293, 291). 

■ As to tho actual nature of ceitain offices, such us Sol mu uudtu ni hit moil and Saha, m 
some writers seek to rcognize judicial functions, of. Mammmio, Jtapport a M Juhs Ferry , Mimd 
V Instruction publique sur une Mission en Italie , in the llerueil dc Trnvaux , vol. il pp. 159-1GG , * 1 1 
Etudes Egyptiennes , vol. ii. pp. 143-148; cf. BuLtwca, Die Mjyptuhgie, p. 301, et seq.; W. Sri*'- 
berg, Studien und Materialien zum Uechtsmsen <t<$ Pharaonenreiehis, pp. G0-G3). 

4 The namo of these personage.*, at first read tail, taitu , rather at haphazard, bus been dcciph* i 
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i ml negroes, or from Bedouin belonging to the Nubian tribe of the Mazaih. 
lie litigants appeared at tho tribunal, and waited under the superintendence 
, i the police until their turn came to speak : the majority of tho questions 
, ii decided in a few minutes by a judgment from which there was no appeal ; 
.ml} the more serious cases necessitated a cross-examination and prolonged 
,, .-cession. All else was carried on before this patriarchal jury as in our 
nan rourls of justice, except that tho inevitable stick too often elucidated 
il„ tmth and cut short discussions: the depositions of the witnesses, tho 
^undies on both sides, the examination of the documents, could not proceed 
Without the frequent taking of oathr. “by the life of the king ” or “by the 
I ivntir of the gods,” in which the truth often suffered severe!}. 1 Penalties were 
^med somewhat — the bastinado, imprisonment, additional days of work for 
the coivt'o, and, for giavo offences, forced labour in the Ethiopian mini's, 2 the} 
h - of hum' and ears, 3 and finally, death by strangulation, by beheading, 1 by! 
» i ip .dement, 5 and at tho stake. 6 Criminals of high rank obtained priuiiviioH* 
to entry out on themselves the sentence passed upon them, and thus avoided 
h\ suicide the shame of public execution. 7 before tribunals thus constituted. 
Hi |. llah who came to appeal against the exactions of which he was the victim 
had little chance of obtaining a hearing: had not the scribe who had oveitaxed 
linn, ni who had imposed a fresh eonce upon him, the right to appear among the 
.ladni x to whom he addressed himself ? Nothing, indeed, prevented him from 
appealing from the latter to his feudal lord, and from him to Pharaoh, but 
Mich an appeal would be for him a men* delusion. Winn he had left his 
v il l.it»<* and presented his petition, 1 * he had mail} delavs to encounter before 

tue'ify by DiUKFiNf, Hie Qnbt (in tho Proctedinq* uf the Soeiitu fit' IhoUrnl Auhn >hyy , o*l \ n, 
ta'iu U,]>. 140V* wliOMi conclusions have boon endorsed by Simi »a i bi kg, Mwlim umt MnUrndun, 
1 1 » t -hj Tin n uann , “pioph of tho comer, ’* is probably duo to a mcliplioi .ihulo^Hii-s u> 

M i ■ hull /a\o riM* to tho title ot (hnthxli . or “ columns” ot tin iduiiniMi it ion, wlcdi w i> lx stow* d 
• '« 1 .u not tlilc-9 ot Eg) pti ill tow ns. 

1 V- to the judicial oath, see \V. M ilc.i i ri bo, nnd Miitrvilni , p 71, » i -hj 

1 1 the lnM.nicts colkeled by W. M*n (.PLiuita, Nudan nnd MattnaUn, pp («'» 71, 7 », 7G, which 
i linn the runaiks ut Ai? itliurcludi a (J)e J/iui Erythrxn. § 21 2U, in Mi ill u-I)n> »i, Printm (nt ;r. 
(l ‘ ' , vol. i. pp. I24-12D) and of Diodorus Siculus (m. 12-1 1) in r. n nrd t.» tin .••M-meii ot 
J.tl i pn. 

IbonouT s Sn in s, i. GO, 7S (cf. Hidtowirs, ii. 212); ih vt m \, L Pup mf nt* /«•?« nr//i <h Tumi , 
I’l 11 f 'o, 110-121; Masteko, Une < nqutl* judicial n, p. SG; W. Sm i.i im.» , Nudt «. pp 07, os 
1 hi only known instance of an execution byhftii{?ini( lsthatnf Vh u .VstMin 1 h ik« i. iatn n \1 
* ' ' , vli Id, but in n toiub ut Thebe'* wc see two human iictm.s t\icutod h\ hti imjul du»n 

\ i u.o, lip Tombeau de Mnntuhihhopihvf, m tho Mvmoin* de In Me i Plant uol, \ol. \ p I*-. 

‘ 1 ) The Egyptian hell contains men who have hot n dec ipit.it* d \ /*» t ifjitwn dc VTqypU , Ant , 

'* * 1 1*1 Kwm.), and the block on which the damned wen bilu olid is tiupienth muition* 1 m 

tli. b a . 

^ ’ Human conjecturiH (Tieilrdge zur Kenntni^ dt •» dtjyph'i In n <*i n> him i fnhit n* m to / a 
# » 1 ^"0, p. 82, note 1 ; cf. the objt rtions of VV. Srn i.i nil uii, bhulu n, pp 7d-7.\ I *-.\ 1 > 

L J ° r adulteresses (Maspeuo, Lei Contes populaira, 2nd edit., p. CG, ct. Hi koi»om h HI' 

1 he Turin PapyruB montious these suicides (VV. SriLi.ii unto, Hudnn, pp o^l-l l' ,,uv * 
'diftj, zur Kennlniu det dgyptischen Gcriclit sue rf (threw, in the Ztihihijt, 18#‘d, p. 7/, i" b 1 > 
s j ‘kc tho peasunt whoso story is told ua in tho Ihrltn Papyrus /*» 11 (Mimlu ,mft 
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d solution could be arrived at ; and if tho adverse party wero at all in favour at 
court, or could command any influence, the sovereign decision would confirm, 
even if it did not aggravate, the sentence of the previous judges. In the 
mean while the peasants’ land remained uncultivated, his wife and children 
bewailed their wretchedness, and the last resources of tho family were consumed 
in proceedings and delays : it would have been better for him at tho outset to 
have made up his mind to submit without resistance to a fate from which he 
could not escape. 

In spite of taxes, requisitions, and forced labour, the fellahin came off 
fairly well, when the chief to whom they belonged proved a kind master, and 
did not add tin* exactions of his own personal caprice to those of the State. The 
inscriptions which princes caused to be devoted to tlieir own glorification, are so 
many enthusiastic panegvrics dealing only with their uprightness and kindness 
towards the poor and lowly. Every one of them represents himself as fault 1. ss: 
“ the staff of support to tho aged, tho foster father of the children, the counsellor 
of tin 1 unfortunate, the refuge in which those who suffer from the cold in 
Thebes may warm themselves, the bread of tho afflicted which never failed m 
the city of the South/’ 1 Tlieir solicitude embraced everybody and eventlmnr 
“ I have caused no child of tender age to mourn ; I have despoiled no widow , 
I have driven away no tiller of tho soil ; I have taken no workmen away from 
their foreman for tho public works; none have been unfortunate about me, 
nor starving in my time. When years of scarcity aro<e, as 1 had culti- 
vated all the lands of the nomo of the Gazelle to its northern and southern 
boundaries, causing its inhabitants to live, and creating provisions, none 
who were hungry were found there, for I gave to tho widow as well as to tin* 
woman who lmd a husband, and I made no distinction between high and Juw 
in all that I gave. If, on the contrary, there were high Niles, the possessor 
of lands became rich in all things, for I did not raise tlie rate of the tax 
upon the fields/* 2 The canals engrossed all the princes attention; he eleuncil 
them out, enlarged them, and dug fresh ones, which wero the means of bringing 
fertility and plenty into the most remote corners of his property. Tlis msK 
had a constant supply of clean water at their door, and were no longer content 
with such food as durra; they ate wheaten bread daily. 3 II is vigilance and 
severity w'ere such that the brigands dared no longer appear within reach ol 

populates de Vfigypfe anciennc, 2nd edit., pp. 43, ct soq.) ; sue what has been said about u 
without a master” on pp. 309, HI 0 of tho pri&ont work. 

1 Stele Cl du Louvre , published b> Mastoko, Un Gouvrrneur de Ttubes sous la A IP dynaS, , »u 
tho Mtmoires du Congo's International des Orientalist s de Paris,, vol. ii. pp. 53-53. 

* MasPERO, La Grande Inscription de lMni-IIassan, in the Jieeueil de Travaur , vol. i. pp- ITS, 1 1 

3 (Iuifitju, The Insert pi ions of Siut, pi. xv. 11. 3-7; cf. Mastero, Itevue Critique, lhSl), ' 1 
pp. 414, 415. 
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iis arm, and his soldiers kept strict discipline : “ When night fell, whoever 
dept by the roadside blessed me, and was [in safety] as a man in his own 
house ; the fear of my police protected him, the cattle remained in the fields 
as in the stable ; the thief was as the abomination of the god, and he no more 
lell upon the vassal, so that the latter no more complained, but paid exactly 
the dues of his domain, for love " of the master who had procured for him this 
liecdom from care . 1 This theme might be pursued at length, for the composers 
of epitaphs varied it with remarkable cleverness and versatility of imagination. 
f lhi» very zeal which they display in describing the lord’s virtues betrays how 
precarious was the condition of his subjects. There was nothing to hinder the 
u li just prince or the prevaricating officer from ruining and ill-troating as he 
cliuht the poople who were under his authority. He had only to give an order, 
and the corvee fell upon the proprietors of a village*, carried off their slaves and 
olil i trod them to leave their lands uncultivated ; should they doelaio that they 
wi ie incapable of paying the contributions laid on them, the prison opened for 
them and their families. If a dyke were cut, or the course of a channel altered, 
the nemo was deprived of water : 2 * * * * * prompt and inevitable ruin came upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants, and their property, confiscated by the treasury in pay- 
ment of the tax, passed for a small consideration into the hands of the scribe 
>i of the dishonest administrator. Two or three years of neglect wen* almost 
< iiough to destroy a system of irrigation : the canals became filled with mild, 
the hanks crumbled, the inundation either failed to reach tile ground, or spread 
u\er it too quickly and lay upon it too long. Famine soon follow* d with its 
attendant sicknesses : 8 men and animals died by the hundred, and it was the 
work of nearly a whole generation to restore prosperity to the district. 

The lot of the fellah of old was, as we ha\e seen, as hard as that of tin* 
iellah of to-day. He himself felt the bitterness of it, and complained at times, 
*>r rathoi the scribes complained for him, when with selfish complacency the) 
contrasted their calling with his. lie had to toil the whole year lound, — 
during, sowing, working tho shadouf from morning to night for weeks, 
hastening at the first requisition to the corvee, paying a luavy and cmei 
tax,— all without even the certainty of enjoying what remained to him m 
peace, ur of seeing his wife and children prolit by it. So great, however, was 

1 (jhimru, The Inscriptions of Siut, pi. 11, 11. 7-12; cf. Ma&plko, Ret w Critvjut , ISMI, '<’1 ii 

l' 117 

To cut off or divert u wutcrcourbo wild ono of the tianwjiesaioiid provided foi m tho 

< (, iif i sion” m chap. exxv. of the Rook of the Dead (Navii ls & edition, \<»1 i pi » \\\ui M h 1 * 

I* J n( the {in bent work. 

Mi ill ion of famines id made on the Eg}ptiun monuments, at Bini-Hasaii v^clivO L t • nu / 

iMnptio* de Mii-llastan, in the Peewit de Tiavaux , voi. l. p. 171). it 1 l*K in ^ »* 

^O'Jl'titche Geschichte, p. 240). at Elephantine (llnitibiii, Die Ihblisehen sielmn Juhr hi UitMjn^ 
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the elasticity of his temperament that his misery was not sufficient to <lej r<* 
him: those monuments upon which his life is portrayed in all its liiiuutin, 
represent him as animated with inexhaustible clieerfulucss. The sunmn ( 
months ended, the ground again becomes visible, the river retires into its 
bed, the time of sowing is at hand: the peasant takes his team and In. 
implements with him and goes off to the fields . 1 In many places, the sod, 
softened by the water, offers no resistance, and the hoo easily turns it up, 
elsewhere it is hard, and only yields to the plough. While ono of the farm- 
seivants, almost bent double, leans his whole weight on the handles to foici 



TWO I LT L \Tlt\ WORK IIIK SIIADOUF IN \ <> \i.I»E\.* 


the ploughshare deep into the soil, his comrade drives tin* ov*n and < neoui \u ' 
them by his songs: these are only two or three short sentences, set to ,m 
unvarying chant, and with tlie lime beaten on the back of the nearest anim d 
Now and again ho turns round towards his comrade and enroll luges him 
“ Lean hard ! ” — Ilold fast I ” The sower follows behind and thiows li imlhN 
of grain into the lurrow: a flock of sheep or goats brings up til ' 1 real, and i 
they walk, they tread the seed into the ground. The herdsmen ci.mk th • 
whips and sing some country song at tlio top of their voices, — based on fh 
complaint of some fellah seized by the corvee to clean out a canal. a Th> 
digger is in the w'ater with the fish, — lie talks to the silurns, and exchang*- 
greetings with the oxyrrhynchus : — West! your digger is a digger from ih* 
West !” 4 All this takes place under the vigilant eye of the master: as 

1 MasI’J no, Note* »nr queues jmnte de Grnmmaire et d' Nieto ire, in the Zeitarln it t, 1S?», w «>\ 
et serf. 

* Drawn hy Fuucher-Dudin, from a photograph (cf. Spiieil, Le Tombeau de Zozulceri^onhnn n 
JtftfinoircR de la Mission Fran? nine, vol. v.). 

1 M\sruto, fit tide* Egyptienncs, vol. ii. pp. 74-78; cf. the wooilout on p. 102 of the pn 1 ul 1 

4 The lext of thiH couplet is given in BftUUbcn, Die JEgyptiecihe (habtrwlt, pi. i IW • »» ,fl 
trail -slat ion in Bnvascn, Diet. IIi€r , p. 50; in Ebman, IE gyp ten , p. 515; aud in Masiiuo, / ' ' 1 
Egypt ienne*, vol. ii. pp. 73, 74. Tlie silurus is the electrical fish of tho Nile ( Description de N » 
vol. xxiv. p. 209, et acq.). Tho text ironically hints that the digger, up to his waist iu * f,1 » 
engaged in dredging the djkts or repairing a bank swept away by an inundation, ia lubl« " 1 ' 
moment to salute, i.e. to meet with a silurus or an oxyrrhynchus ready to attack him; ho n 4* " 11 
to death, and this fact tho couplet expresses by tho words, “West 1 your digger is a digger imm i«* * 
West,” Tho West was the region of tho tombs; and tho digger, owing to the dangers of hi- 1 
was on his way thither. 
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Diawn ? \ I iuchcr Uu liu, fr u j -jnpli tv Du iuiln Tit sdtate, vtl i pi 
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as his attention is relaxed, the work slackens, quarrels arise, and the spuit 
of idleness and theft gains the ascendency. Two men have unharness^ 
their team. One of them quickly milks one of the eows, the other holds the 
animal and impatiently awaits his turn : “ lie quick, while the farmer is not 
there.” They run the risk of a beating for a potful of milk. 1 2 The weeks pass, 
the corn lias ripened, the harvest begins. The fellahin, armed with a blunt 
sickle, cut or rather saw the stalks, a handful at a time. As they advance in 
line, a flute-player plays them captivating tunes, a man joins in with his voice 
marking the rhythm by clapping his hands, the foreman throwing in now and 
then a few words of exhortation: "What lad among you, when the season 
is over, can say : 4 It is 1 who say it, to thee and to my comrades, you aic all 
of you but idlers ! ’ — Who among you can say : ‘ An active lad for the job am 
I ! ’ ” 3 A servant moves among the gang with a tall jar of beer, ottering 
it to those who wish for it. “ Is it not good ! "says ho; and thoone who diink> 
answers politely: “ Tis true, the master’s beer is better than a cake of 
durra!” 8 The sheaves once bound, are carried to tin* singing of fresh hongs 
addressed to the donkeys who bear them : “Those who quit tin* ranks will be 
tied, those who roll on the ground will be beaten, — (Seeho! then.” And thus 
threatened, the ass trots forward. 4 Even when a tragic* element enters the 
scene, and the bastinado is represented, the sculptor, catching the bantering 
spirit of the people among whom he lives manages to insinuate a u*in o! 
comedy. A peasant, .summarily condemned for some misdeed, lies flat upon 
the ground with bared back : two friends take hold of his arms, and two others 
his legs, to keep him in the proper position. II is wife or his son intercedes 
for him to the man with the stick . “ Eor mercy’s sake strike on the ground ! " 
And as a fact, the bastinado was commonly rather a mere form of chastisement ] 
than an actual punishment : the blows, dealt with apparent ferocity, lulled 
their aim and fell upon the earth ; 5 * * the culprit howled loudly, but was let otf 
with only a lew bruises. 

An Arab w’riter of the Middle Ages remarks, not without irony, that the 
Egyptians were perhaps the only people in the world who never kepi any 
stores of provisions by them, but each one w'ent daily to the market <«> bin 


1 The bC(ne is represented on the tomb of Ti (M At.ph.no, L'ludes Egypt fount *, vol. ii pp 

2 The text is in Huuuscii, l)fo ACgyptlsche Gr&berwelt , pi. v , 1155- 1G8 ; and IH mu in n, U 

tol. i. pi x., and pp. 14, 15; the inhipretaliou in Maspkiio, Etudes Egypt" tines, vol n. PP v 

* Levsiub, Dinletn., ii. 9 ; Marimtk, Les Mastdbus, p. 317; Ma-vkuo, Etwhs Egypt , 

pp. St, 85. 

Bkiuscii, Die Aigyptisihe Grdberwelt, pi. v. 102 ; Dumiuiikn, Vie ltesultate , vol. i. pi v 

1 'j.uo, Etudes Egypt fonnes , vol. ii. pp. 87-00. The bod#; will be found above the train of 1,141 

* The scene is to bo found in the tomb of Baukit at Bcni-Hasan (Chaw million, Jf 1 
pi ccvlxzxl. 1, and Text, vol. ii. pp. 371-373 ; ItobBLLiNi, Monument* ctvifi, pi. exxu. B, 
vol. iii. pp. 271-273; Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit, vol. i. p. 305). 
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f.j, pittance for his family . 1 The improvidence which he laments o\er in 
|,,, contemporaries had been handed down from their most remote ancestor. 
Workmen, fcllahin, employes , small townsfolk, all lived from hand to mouth 
in the Egypt of the Pharaohs. Pay-days were almost ever) where da)s of 
ipjoicing and extra eating : no one spared either the grain, oil, or boot 
ot the treasury, and copious feasting continued unsparingly, as long as 
an} thing was left of their wages. As their resources were almost always 
exhausted before the day of distribution once more came round, beggaiy 



A flock or govt* ant> un sov, nr * c<»\rnraD* 

succeeded to fulness of living, and a part of the population was liteiallv 
staning for several days. This almost constant alternation of abundance and 
fit urth had a reactionary inlluonce on daily woik: there weie scaicdy any 
seignorial workshops or undertakings which did not come to a standstill eveiy 
month on account of the exhaustion^ of the woikmen, and help had to be 
prodded for tho starving in order to avoid popular sedition *. 3 Theii 
improvidence, like tlieir cheerfulness, was perhaps an innate trait in the 
national character: it was certainly fostered and developed by the system 
ot government adopted by Egypt from the eailiest times. AVbat incentive was 
there for a man of tho people to calculate his resources and to lay up for the 
future, when he knew that his wife, his children, his cattle, his goods, all that 
belonged to him, and himself to hoot, might bo carried off at any moment, 
without his having tho right or the power to resent it? lie was horn, he 
hved, and he died in the possession of a master. The lands or houses which lu*» 
iathu had left him, were his merely on sufferance, and lie t njoytd them only 
b) pa mission of his lord. Those which he acquired by his own lahoui 
^ent to swell his master’s domain. If he married and had sons, they were but 
u t* for the master from the moment they weie brought into the world 

• 1 Makiuzt, Uittat , yoI. i. pp 40, 50, lloulak edition. 

‘ i hy Fauehor-Gudin, from n photograph by Emil llragsch-ltrt Theputur. ' tih i 
horn u , tomb of Ti ; of. Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, iol. ii. pp. M-M 

i i only documents wo possess on this subject belong to the Ran t mh< 1< pinod, furti r < n 
"Ml .( to give the history of these stoppages of work and of tho strikes whuh aroompann d them 
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Whatever he might enjoy to-day, would his master allow him possession of it 
to-morrow? Even life in the world beyond did not offer him much mue 
security or liberty : lie only entered it in his master’s service and to do his 
bidding ; he existed in it on tolerance, as ho had lived upon this earth, . ml 
he found there no rest or freedom unless he provided himself abundantly with 
“ respondents ” and charmed statuettes. He therefore concentrated his mind 
and energies on the present moment, to make the most of it as of almost 
the only thing which belonged to him : he left to his master the task of 
anticipating and providing for the future. In truth, his masters were olti u 
changed; now the lord ot one town, now that of another; now a Pharaoh of llu 
Memphite or Theban dynasties, now a stranger installed by chance upon Un- 
throne of Uorus. The condition of the* people never changed ; the burden 
which crushed them was never lightened, and whatever hand happened to 
hold the stick, it never fell the less heavily upon their backs. 
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lJ'l 1101 AT T’VKUIID HUIID1-RS RHM)I ^ KHIPIIIU-X, MYK1 UNO',- Ml MlllLir THFl All Ul 
INI Ol-miNMON 01 Hr\Il rOlVAllDS Till bUl HI, \\D Jill WOl M RI V 

If! 1111 lUAIAOIlb 

Siofrilv — Ihe desut whuh st paratis Africa ft m J wx its [hysiral conf / n iti v Is 
I tl Uants, then inuunuis mto Ljypl, md their idat ions uith the Ljoifruns — It jut U 
t ^ n the turquois and toppci mines, the rtmunj uoils of tin Flaraol — II 4 v t n Is 
f Sio/trfi the pyiamid and the mast ibis of M ddm, *he statues oj Ldhu'i tails 

« f \o/i it 

hheops, hhtphen, and Myh rinos — The Gicat PyrimuJ its nnstiv n an I f nd 
I i nts —The pyiannds if Khej hien and M/Jenms , th ithi , t r t J i il 0 t 

t nyal pyramid builders the impiety of kheois an l Kh // ?t , th t itt t M d , 

1 pyramid of Aayihis — The matenah un^lo i l m / i I i i j i 1 fra- jUu is if 

I i th i Ians , tht not ship oj the royal “ diubh , the ii d hj nd s at 1 1 the j t ) i 
th pytuinids. 

1 lugs of the Jifth dynasty fjsirkaf, bah An, KaJ id n 1 th io n\ t a 1 it r 

1 dhe idatxom of the Delta to the ptoplts *t tht JS ith tl I ji / / l » 

1 'w if tht Egyptians -Nubia and its tnhs tit Caihui aid t 1 W 

* atu l the Daiuja — Egyptian liteiatuie the Prourbs of Phtalu jfj tt II 1 I 

lutuaiy and its chtef examples, bos itlifjs, }anitin<i nl * d n 
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The devdopmtnl of Egyptian feudalism, and the advent of (he sixth dynasty : Ati , ImholpA 

A 

Ttti — Papi I. and his minister Uni: the affair of Qvcen Amitsi; the wars against the lhru- 
Shditd and the count) y of Ttba—MetesAphis L and (he second Papi: progress of the Egyptian 
power in Nnbm - The lords of Elephantine ; UirkhUf Papinakhiti : (he way for conqutst 
prepared by thir explorations , the occupation of the Oases — The pyramids of Saqqdra ; 
Mxtesdphis tht Second —Nitdkris and the legend concerning her — Preponderance of the fnidal 
hod*, and fall of ih* Munphite dynasty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MEMPHITE EMPIRE. 

Tim royal pyramid builders: Klioops, Ivlmphren, Mykerinos — Memphite literature and art- 
Kxtcusiou of Egypt to winds the South, and the conquest of Nubia by the Pharaohs. 




T tlmt time 3 the Majesty of King Jhini died, and 
the 31 ajesty of King Snofriii arose to be a sove- 
reign benefactor over this whole earth.” 8 All 
that we know of him is contained in one sentence : 
lie fought against the nomads of iSinai, cun- 
■; structod fortresses to protect the eastern frontier 
of the Delta, and made for himself a tomb in 
the form of a pyramid. 

The almost uninhabited country which con- 
nects Africa with Asia is flanked towards the 
south by two chains of hills which unite at right 
angles, and together form the so-called Gebcl ct 
Till. This country is a table-land, gently inclined 
hem smith to north, bare, sombre, covered with llint-shingle, and siliceous 

sib Boudier, from tlio chromolithograph in i. pi. 4f>. The virm-t!., 

( r U . ( ^ er ' re P rct * cl ita liuhotpfi, a dignitary of Medtwn, of whom mention is maile tmtlu r . •• 

'**’** °* this History); the drawing is made from a photograph by tiiuil liiiigwh-lJey. 

*Mjaut b.c. 4100, with the possibility of au error uf several centuries more or less. 

Tu - V&pyrMy pi. ii. 11. 7, 8 (Xibey's edition, p. 24). The fragments uf iho Itojnl t'am-n < -i 
na 4l pj,,, ftr j 0 attrihuto to llftni and Snofrfti reigns of equal length, namely, of twenu-i"iir v> 
ju/ ***' Ikcherchea su r let monument* qn'on pent attrilmr t tux *i.r /•rimiare* dyiM-tn* ’-l-- 

p.154, note 2). 

*J \ 
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rocks, and breaking out at frequent intervals into long low chalky ln.k, 
seamed with wadys, the largest of which — that of El-Arish — having draii.,1 
all the others into itself, opens into tho Mediterranean halfway bctvvi* u 
Pelnsium and (la/a. 1 Torrents of rain are not infrequent in winter and spriV, 
but the small quantity of water which they furnish is quickly evaporated, ,n,.] 
barely keeps alive the meagre vegetation in the bottom of the valleys. Sonw. 
times, alter months of absolute drought, a tempest breaks over the more elev.it* <1 
pai ts of the desert. 2 Tho wind rises suddenly in squall-like blasts ; thick chunk, 
borne one knows not whence, are riven by lightning to tho incessant accom- 
paniment of thunder ; it would seem as if the heavens had broken up and w.*n» 
crashing down upon the mountains. In a few moments streams ot muddy 
water rushing down tho ravines, through the gulloys and along tho slightest 
depressions hurry to the low grounds, and meeting there in a foaming concern 
iollow the fall of tho land ; a few minutes later, and the space between one lull 
.side and the other is occupied by a deep river, flowing with terrible velocity 
and irresistible force. At the end ot eight or ten hours tho air becomes rh*'M, 
the wind falls, the rain ceases; tile hastily formed river dwindles, and ibi l.u k 
of supply is exhausted; tho inundation comes to an end almost as quickly v I 
began. In a short time nothing remains of it but some shallow' pools seatu ml 
in the hollows, or here and there small streamlets which rapidly dry up. Tk* 
flood, however, accelerated by its acquired velocity, continues to descend ton. mis 
the sea. The devastated flanks of the hills, their torn and corroded basts, U> * 
accumulated masses of shingle left by the eddies, the long lilies of rocks ml 
sand, mark its route and hear evidence everywhere of its power. Tin in- 
habitants, taught by experience, avoid a sojourn in places where* tempests n.m 
once occurred. It is in vain that the sky is serene above them and tli -un 
shines overhead ; they always fear that at tho moment in which danger sm*uh 
least likely to threaten them, the torrent, taking its origin some twenty h agues 
off, may be on its headlong way to surprise them. And, indeed, it conu s so 
suddenly and so violently that nothing in its course can escape it : men ami 
beasts, before there is time to fly, often even before they aie aware of its approach, 


' Our acquaintance with Sinai ami tho nrighbounn" countries is duo to tho woik ol tin 1 ^ 

commission, OhI naive Survey of the Pmineula of Sinai , 3 vols. fol of photograph*, 1 \'*l. • 1,1 
and plans, 1 \ol. of text. It has boon popularized by K. II. I’at/uuh, The De^rt of lh* l IH 
2 \ol-i octavo, 1871; ami by II. Sr. Calui it, Sinai, from the IV th Egyptian Dynasty to the in l l' 
lbmo, 1878. 

2 In chap \ui. ol the Account of the Siuvey , pp. 22G-22S, Mr. Holland dcseiibcs a sn«l l * 1 j 
stonu ot “bell” on Dr comber .‘l, 1807, which drowned thirty pci sons, destroyed droves of i '• ^ 

asws Ibjcka of fibtcp and "oats, and swept away, in the Wudy IVir&n, a thousand pih» l * 11 
a grove of tamariHhs, two miles in length. Towards 1 30 in tho afternoon, a few drops ot i - 1 
to fall, but tho fetdrm did nut break till ,» p.m. At f>.15 it was at its height, an l it W‘» s 111,1 ' v 1 
0 30. Tho torrent, which at 8 p.m was 10 foot dtop, and was about 1000 foot m wnit i •- 
G a.m tin* next day, rrduccd to a Mnall btrcamlct. 
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ire swept away and pitilessly destroyed The Egyptians applied to the ( utno 
uuntiy the clmiacteiistic epithet of To Hhuit, the land of Emptiness thi I m<l 



of \uditv . 1 They diluted it into \ uioiis distnets — fhenppt i md lono Jon i 

I»imi HKN Iltstirihh Tns 1m! ten, \nl u jl i\ / I ini I 11 It i i 7 jA t\t 
U i l fit nu pi , w 7 tl lliiir* u J in (h fitjlt / e7 < m ll / t t 1m ]| 
^ ) hi Dil iltagntiiti It II nt if 7, m the ill nil, i / 7 lit O t t i / 

^ t h SfUwu, p 7t Ihis tt \t, winch li 1 1 tlr l 1\ I « u nit i|t I I I a T 1 1 i It 
I H HutnrpU (VI It m ]ip 1 >, 10) 1 1* ill tilt s (In 1> rl tin f tl In 1 t si tl tl 

11 lit loiun of thu (Icm it b inn n S\n i uill n \]t II 1 ll 1* 11 ' 1 

N I Ui l ol (lu t ream's * «lunis tli it th \ \t rt spiiilm il \h li 1 1 l i 

I • ^1 uit ol tin. t< mb of Hlinunilic t] u (( imu in n 1/ 1 1 it t l 1 1 ^ 1 

I I 1 1 li ''ll s, Dtnl in , n Its (umi mi uni \i whim / II \ 1 i [1 won 

1 "ilh tho ci uni rv of Hum hill ti i u it l M ’ll v Mil hi imsl i 1 1 

1 tr\ 1 tin cits rt ( 1 m tri un I 1 ui / ml MU j lit h t D 1 t ri t IO 
I j i \ mi is nunt i in d onh m tl t l ill t I t/ on n I 11 U i it I t 1 

j 1 u) (lml m(f J ,pi,nihlut i1i(i lilt) " )\\i 1 thi 1 

II » i in JikLli or m the rountius sitmti 1 to tli i t t 1 tl 1 I s * I 
, * ( l Unit must luvi been nctchs to it 1 v *» i Ihis 1 tl him til r \ M ' v 1 h I t 

1 1 lino (/ tudn eur V \ntipnt£ hid m* -ill » hi j{ H)M» ^ I 

*»P 17)btlievo8 tlint lonu n» i «* nit s «n 1 1 i li i i nil \ ith O A \ I i U\ j n 
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Ain , 1 Kudunui . 3 They failed its inhabitants Ilirfi-Slmitu, the lords of tin* 
Sands; Xoniiu-Sluutn, the rovers of the Sands ; 3 and thoy associated them 
with tlio Amu— that is to say, with a race which we recognize as Semitic . 1 Tii * 
typo of those barbarians, indeed, reminds one of tho Semitic massive* he*u| 
aquiline nose, retreating forehead, long heard, thick and not infrequently orbp 
hair/’ They went barefoot, and tho monuments represent them as girt wi(]i 
a short kilt, though they also w on* the alayah. Their arms were those common I \ 
used by the Egyptians -the bow, lance, club, knife, battle-axe, and shield; 
They possessed great flocks of goats or sheep , 7 but the horse and camel ,\en 
unknown to them, as well as to their African neighbours. They lived chieib 
upon the milk of their Hocks, and tho fruit of the date-palm. A section ol 
them tilled the soil: settled around springs or wells, they managed by indus- 
trious labour to cultivate moderately sized but fertile Helds, flourishing orchimU, 
groups of palms, fig and olive trees, and vines . 8 In spite of all this their 
resources wore insufficient, and their position would have been precarious ii 
they had not been able to supplement their stock of provisions from Egypl or 
Southern Svria. They bartered at the frontier markets their honey, wool, gum* 
munna, and small quantities of charcoal,’ for the produets of local nuuiuf.ietmr, 

of Palestine. Tonu uppeurn to me to be tho territory which belnucrcd Liter on to tho Iriho of Sim. n, 
extending to Aiahuli and to the middle course of tho Wiuly Aridi {It* Conte* pnpntairrs it? J'J <i // h 
Anch nn*‘, 2nd < ilit., p. 91). 

1 Ji> rUn Pnpyni* w 1. 8],whire n ibseiiption of tho country will be found; of p. 171 <1 
this History. 

* This name hud been uiul Adumt, Adumii, and identified with that of Edom and ( Iwhisif 
Papyiu* h iCrot i<\m* <J» Ibrlin, pp. 10, 75), an identification which was adopted by nil J'/vplolo el« 
Messrs. IM. Mo>er (Gtbfhirhtr J.ijypfin*, p. 182, note 2) and Ernian (J\jyptm inni I'vji /ec' 

Is hen in AUt rhnn, p. m3), iollow* d b> Mi. MuX Muller (Asitn uwJ kuiopn. pp. H». tT), i« '•! 1 
“ Kaduma possibly the Hihrew “lvedem;” Mr. Max Muller pbum thin country <d “kaliim 
Kcdem” to the houtli-i ast or oust of the Dead Sea. 

3 Tin lluu-Sh.iitit wire point* d out for tin* first time Ijy Uireh (On a unr hhhniral I'ablil >i I 
rtitjn of \ I hoi It no s ///,pp ll, 10, taken from the Anh.roloyia, \oL xxxvin ) as Dong piobabU t’a* 
inhabitants of the d*si*it. This hCiise, adopt'd and expanded byD.de Jtou^e ( lliehi icht* 
niontmu lit*, pp. 122, 127) and 1»> (’babas (IJuiln. Mir I'Antinuitif ltintoritfiie t 2nd edit., pp. 11 1-1 f »>. *' 
now admitted to be corn ol by all Egyptologists Tho variant “Noniiu-Sh.tilii ” occurs onl\, f > *»') 
know It ilg* , m the Jitrlin Papytu* u* I, 1. 72, and in MAitu/mc, Kainak, pi. xwvu. 1. 22 (t t I 
.uul .1 im ilnu.i', Invriptwns rtrutillim en E*jypt*‘> pi. X\vi. I 11), in a text of the second Tin bin 
Empire. 

4 Tin* Inwriptioa of PapinalJitti, which will be mentioned Liter on, pp. 12t, 123 of tlinlli i »n. 
m connection with the journeys undertaken by the princes of Elephantine, sajs that tin * Ihni-^i ei > 
wt rr Amu 

4 tin pictures of tlio Mouitft, in Iii.iMis, Denl.m , ii. 29 o, i IIS a, 1.72 a (of p. 231 of this lb 1 n • 
givi an idea nt the uppearuuoe of the Iliru-Shfiltfi, with whom they are often confound* d 

6 A <U script ion ot a Tonu wariior, prep, mil for wnr, occurs in the IJtrlin Fapyw* n 
127-129, 121, 123 (Ma»mju>, It* Gontts populniti*, 2nd edit., p. 108; of. p. 472 of this lli"b>i\ ' 

7 Htrliu Papyrus u" 1, 11. 112, 1 1.7-128, where tho hero includes oats in tho enumiidtion • I 1 
cattle, probably tamo oats, which were cariied from Egypt into Asiatic countries. 

8 <’f. the description of Ai.i, in the JJuliu Papyrus /t rt /, II. 79-92 (M\srfciio, hi i'onh i i" 

lain 1 *, 2nd edit, pp. 101-108; TumiE, Egyptian Tale*, Mil. i. pp. 105-107; of. p. 171 of thi* H* 1 n } 
'flic narrative given by Oni ot his campaigns against the IJinVHiaUft, under Pupi I (h -•** ' 1 1 j 

«*f. pp. 419-121), is a eonfirmatiou of the jiioturc traced by Siuftbit of the country, and -de '‘ s ,i “ 
the conditions of it liod not changed between the Memphites and the X11 U| dynasty, 
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i,„t especially for wheat, or the cereals of which they stood in need. 1 The sight 
v \- the riches gathered together in the eastern plain, from Tunis to Thihustis, 
excited their pillaging instincts, and awoke in them an irrepressible covetous- 
The Egyptian annals make mention of their incursions at the very com- 
mencement ol‘ history, and they 
maintained that even the gods 
had to take steps to protect 
themselves from them. The 
(iulf of Suez and the mountain- 
mis rampart of Gebel Gencffeh 
in 1 ho south, and the marshes 
of IVliisiuni on the north, pro- 
tected almost completely the 
eastern boundary of the Delta ; 
hut the Wady Tumilat laid open 
the heart of the country to the 
invaders. The Pharaohs of the 
divine dynasties 2 in the lir.>t 
place, and then those of the 
human dynasties, had fortified 
this natural opening, some say 
by a continuous null, others by 
a line of military posts, flanked 
<ai (he one side by the waters of 

. ... . . . _ A UAIilSAlllAX M'lNITI KlSOil ST NAT. 

the gull.’ 5 iSnotrui restored or 

ennst meted several castles in this district, which perpetuated his name 
far a long time after his death. 5 These had the square or rectangular form 



1 These urc, with scarcely any dilloN'iiec, the products which tin- Dedoiiii) of timw } rt s used to 
iirinjr regularly to the Egyptian frontier at the beginning of our century (J. M. .1. On n u Obstrn i- 
*nr la topograph ie da la prtvquile du Sinai, in the Dmcriptinn da VJ'guple, \ol. \vi. pp JSiVlST). 
Scop. J70»f this History fur information uii the forts Infill l<y the god Ka.on the . ast of tin: Della. 

" The existence of the wall, or of the line of military posts, is of very ancie nt date, for tin: liana* 
Kun-Oirit, is already followed by the hieroglyph of tlio wall (Papi I., 1. 27; Mimiri , 1. Tati. 
l-2< D. or by that of a fortified enclosure {MiruirL 1. H2) in tin- texts of the Pyramids. Tin; cxpnssion 
*\ »":-l ii lit, “the very black,” is applied to the imiUn-rn purl of the Red Sen, in i , i.ntri»disiim , tion t-> 
I biil, L'azit-Oirit, “the very green,” the Mediterranean (Human. /nr I'rh atuug dir Pyrmiivlru- 
h ‘ h * m •ini ZaitsehriJ’t, V«»l. xxix. pp. 14, 45; c f. Max Mn.l.Kll, .Uim HH'1 l'.nrapa narh AHiigyptisrl. ,n 
I* i,. n , 9 4 ^ ctseq.); a town, probably built at a short distance from tin* ullage ot 31 ngh. ‘ii:\ 

■‘•I taken its mime from the gulf on which it was situated, uud was also called luni-Uirit. 

Drawn by Eiiuelier-lJudin, from a photograph by l’ct lie. The original is of the time of Ned - 
uud is at Kurimk ; I have chosen it for reproduction in preference to the lands ot the uni. 

1 “ Ancient Empire, which are more injured, and of which this is only tin* traditional copy. 

Rirlin Papyrus u“ f., 11 . 15,17 (cf. Ciuuas, Lot Papyrus hiiiatiqtn-* dt Uni in, pp. * ,N . 
n ^ ft'fadHtrg Papyrus if I. , quoted und analysed by (loleiusehotr in the /nfs. :nfi t IS'*. 
“ N. , J ! ,t!Cn P liun °f tfni, 1. 21. Ill tile latter text Siiofrui is designated.. nlv by Ins name ' f II-mus. 

' n 'l» muit” (cf. Setjik, Kin nenrr Hor us name , , in the ZcitsAtnj't, vol. xxx p- *>-)• 
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of the towers, whose mins are still to be seen on the banks of the Nih 
Standing night and da) upon the battlements, the sentinels kept a striet look 
out over the desert, ieady to give alarm at the slightest suspicious movemenl 
The marauder took advantage of any inequality in the ground to appmn h 
unperccived, and they were often successful in getting through the lines; 1 tin \ 
scattered themselves over the country, surprised a village or two, boie off such 
women and children as they could lay their hands on, took possession of henb 
of animals, and, without carrying then depredations further, hastened to legaic 
thcii solitudes before information of their exploits could have reached the 



l\V» Mill. I li>WllR-> OF 1 IIP* lllhf -Ml \ l ll\ IN 11(1 \VU»V 111 VU 


garrison. If their expeditions became numerous, the general oi the lltsti n 
Marches, or the Pharaoh himself, at the head of a small army, started m « 
campaign of reprisals against them. The marauders did not wait to l»* 
attacked, but betook themselves to lefuges constiueted by them beforehand 
certain points in their territory. They erected here and there, on the crist t 
some steep hill, or at the confluence of several wadys, stone towers put togetliei 
without mortar, and rounded at the top like so many beehives, in lincqud 
groups of three, ten, or thirty ; heic they massed themselves as well as they could, 
and defended the position with the greatest obstinacy, in the hope that tl « 11 
assailants, from the lack of water and provisions, would soon be, forced to ret 1 * 
Elsewhere they possessed fortified “dual's,” where not only their families hut 

1 We find in the Berlin Papyrus n n /, 1. 10, i*t btq. (Maspero, Let> Contes populatin', - lu ^ 1 1 r 
p. 99; Pktrie, Egyptian Tales, vol l pp 100, 101), tho description of ono of tin* so foits, an 
manner in which SinOlift conctnltd his advance from tho watch ; he lay hidden m tho noighl 11,1 1 - 
brushwood during the day, anil resumed his march only at midnight. f ! ( 

* Drawn by Fuuchor-Giulin, from the vignette by E. H. Palmer, The Desert of the Exodu *, 1 ^ ^ 

s The inemberd of tho English Commission do not hesitate to attribute tho construotion 1 
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Iso their herds could find a refuge — rireuhu 01 oi.il enclosuus, suno.indi 1 
U low walls of massno rough stones cion nod by a thnk lauiput mill () | 

1 1 niches of acacia interlaced with thorny bushes, the tents 01 huts hi mg 1 mg ( d 

i hind, while in the ceutie was anompt) spice foi the cuttle* Thc-f jnmutiM 

I » desses neie stioug enough to ovorane nomads; legulu tumps niad< shml 
uk of them. The Egyptians took them by assault, overturned tin m t ut 

ii nn the fruit trees, buined the crops, and rot natal in siemih, altei lming 
i -t toyed eveiything m then match. Eaeh ol then (.impugns, wlmli haidlv 




\ II W Ol Till ( \ I l \\ VD> l I \N IN 1 111 I I NIN I I \ < l IN \I 

list il raoie than a few da\s, seemed tlio tianquillity ol the hontioi Ini snm< 
m ns 1 

lo the south of Gobel ct Tin, and ( ut off limn it almost cumpl t<l\ h\ i 
i oil of n adj s 9 a triangular gi oup of mountains known as Sum thmsts a iudg( 
duped spur into the Red Sea, foieuig bach its w it» is to tin light md h It ml 
I wo narrow gulfs, that of Akabih and tint of Sir/ Gdnl Ivithuin st m Is 
up from the centie and o\eilooks the whole pomnsuli V miiuous (lnm 
1 1 iches ltbelf fiom it and ends at Gebel Reibal, at sonic distinct to tin noitli 
"«si , another fiends to the south, and aftoi attaining m G«lu 1 I mm Mioiw i 
u elevation equal to that of Gebel Katherm, gradmlh diminish s m luighi 


1 t> the ri mot cut antiquity (E H Pumi f'n Di'trt it th t / i 1 ct \ 1 

\ I tomi of the Surety , pp 00, 191, 1 li, nul pi i\ l) tn l I uin i ill tl i n i 

I iw uni*,” mosquito houses, uul thoy sa> that tlu clul lr u t l n 1 1 mil tlui i I It 

u 1 the lu^le fioin mosquitos at the lime of the I soil ns lln us ill in « f tins 1 i I li t 
^ I ol the Baloanc Isles mil to tho S?ut<h 1 1 clu \ « 1 q 1 I i 1 i t u I 1 

tr \ |l 1H 

1 tf Pat M iR, Th Desert of th /jrvfifs pp JO .11 M \ in \ t n tjn l 

^ 1 1 j (tilings of th bo i*tij of Dibb tit 1# hulojy \ I m\ lsil L u 

lh iwn by Boudier, trom the wat« r c ol air draw in,; \ uhlislu ll>Tnu h n N - 

1 inscription of thll 01 22-dJ) furnishes us with tin inurnl h t\ i )l t 1 |t 1 111 

gainst tho llirtl-Sh&na the has reliefs of Kiroih mi-Jit *. iv t I) i l «• 1 11 1 ' 
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and plunges into the sea at Ttas-Mohammed. A complicated system of gorg< * 
and valleys — -Wady Nash, Wady Kidd, Wady Ilebran, Wady Baba— furrows 
the country and holds it as in a network of unequal meshes. AVad\ 
Fciran contains the most fertile oasis in the peninsula. A never-failing 
stream waters it for about two or three miles of its length; quite a link 
forest of palms enlivens both banks — somewhat meagre and thin, it istrm, 
but intermingled with acacias tamarisks, nabeeas, earob trees, and willows 
Birds sing amid their branches, sheep wander in tho pasture's, while tl M * 
huts of the inhabitants peep out at intervals from among the tr<*< 
Valleys and plains, even in some places tho slopes of tho hills, are spuiseb 
covered with those' delicate aromatic herbs which u fleet a stony soil. Thou 
lift' is a perpetual struggle against the sun: scotched, dried up, to all appear- 
ance dead, and so friable that they crumble to pieces in tho fingers when one 
attempts to gather them, the spring rains annually infuse into them new life, 
and bestow upon them, almost before one’s eyes, a green and pci fumed youth 
of some days’ duration. The summits of the hills remain alwa\s n.ikul, .mil 
no vegetation softens tho ruggeducw. of their outlines, or the glare oi linn 
colouring. The core of the peninsula is hewn, as it wore, out of a block at 
granite, in which white, rose-colour, brown, or black piedoimnate, ,v eunting 
to the quantities of felspar, quartz, or oxides of iron which the locks contain. 
Towards the north, the masses of sandstone which join on to Hebei et'lih 
assume all possible shades of red and grey, from a delicate lilac neutral tint 
to dark purple. The tout's of colour, although placed crudely side *»v 
side, present nothing jarring nor offensive to the eye; the sun floods all, 
and blends them in his light. Tho Sinaitic peninsula is at intonals swept, 
like the desert to the east of Egypt, by terrible tempests, which denndi its 
mountains and transform its wadys into so many ephemeral torrents. r lln* 
Monitu who frequented this region Irom tho dawn of history did not ilill-r 
much from the “Lords of the Sands ; 9>1 they were of the same typo, had the 
same costume, the same arms, the same nomadic instincts, and m districts wh m 
the soil permitted it, made similar brief efforts to cultivate it. They woi- 
shipped a god and a goddess whom tho Egyptians identified with ILoi-us and 
i lather; one of these appeared to represent the light, perhaps the sun, lh» l 
other the heavens . 2 They had discovered at an early period iu the sid« s 1 * 

repo st»nl tho groat raid led by Soti I. into the tonitory of tho Shaftsfts nnd their alli<’N 1“ M 
tlu* frontier of Kgypt ami tht* town of Hebron (Cn\Mroi,LKiN, Monuments de V ftiyptt 1 f ^ 1 
Xnhie, pis. eclxxxix.-cccii. ; Ko.u.um, Mumimenti Ueali, pis. xlvi.-lxi. ; Lum* Ihnl 11 
12G, 127). 

1 For information on tin* Monitd, cf. Max Mullek, Asuh nnd Euro pa nark AUagypi >tl 
/ if nl wilier n, pp. 17-21 

* Thcso are tho di\ initios most frequently invoked iu the religious worship of the I* r * 1 11 
oflioois and miners residing in tho neighbourhood of tho mines of Matkuit (LfcPsn s, Vinhni., u 
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lie hills rich metalliferous veins, and strata, bearing precious stones; from 
hose they learned to extract iron, oxides of copper and manganese, and 
i inpioises, which they exported to the Delta. The fame of their richer, eariied 
iu the banks of the Nile, excited the cupidity of the Thaiaohs; expeditions 
started from different points of the valley, swept down upon the peninsula, 
,nd established themselves by main force in the midst oi the districts where 
tne mines lay . 1 II These were situated to the north-west, in the legion of 
andstono, between the western branch of (rebel et-Tih and the (Jnlf of Suez. 
They were collectively called Mafkait, the country of turquoises, a fact which 
•iceounts for the application of the local epithet, lady of Maikait, to Il/ithor. 
The earliest district explored, that which the Egyptians first attacked, was 
m pitrated from tho coast by a narrow plain and a single range of hills : the 
jnoduee of the mines could be thenco transported to the sea in a tew hours 
without difficulty. Pharaoh's labourers called this region the district of IJait, 
ilie mine par exrrfhnrr, or of Debit, tho country of grottoes, from the 
numerous tunnels which their predecessors had made" then* : the name Wady 
Maghaia, Valley of the Cavern, hy which the •die is now designated, is simply 
m Viabie translation of the old Egyptian word . 3 

The Jlonitu did not accept this usurpation of their rights without a 
smuggle, and the Egyptians who came to work among them luul either to 
jiiinliase their forbearance by a tribute, or to hold themselves always in 
ieadiness to repuKe the assaults of the Moiiitfi by force of arms. Zodii had 
diead\ taKon steps to ensure tin* vifcty of tho turquoise-keeker ^ 1 at tin 11 work ; 
Snotiui was not, therefore, the first Pharaoh who pisM*d that way, but none of 
his predecessors had left so many tiaces of his presence as lie did in this out- 
ut tin*- way corner of the empire. Thcie max still be seen, on the north-west 
dope of the Wady Maghara, the bas-relief which one of his luutenauts 
< nj! i aved there in memory of a vietory gained over the Mouitu. A Uedoum 
Jmkh fallen on his knees prays for ni(»rey with suppliant gesture, hut Pharaoh 
lus already seized him by his long hair, and brandislus above his head a 
white stone mace to fell him with a single blow . 1 The vvorkimn, partly 

1 1 lu history of the Egyptian minim* woiks in llm Sniaihi* ]h ninMil i lu*» h • n « In< i«l it <1 l»v 
' 1 'iiv, Dutch Go*en enm Sinai, mnl b> ltin i.m h, Uaminumi nuh i It / luih •* Mtuti, t’it* 
111 1 tv of the inscriptions will lx* (omul hrioilv tr.in*»htul hy Ih^vh in tin* Mimtli nim'ir o' 
•la I nuf of the Sunvy, p. ItiS, it si*n 

* wtuul form of tho Egyptian name ippoars to h i\e rlnn r to i»m« of tin mu tlh i w ul\i whu*li 
‘ ‘h* 1 * * tho mmoB of Wady Mughiiru with tlm&o of Sulmt il-Klndim- t hi Wnl\ Ihiuh <1 n\ 
li} " 1 I’W/i sum Sinai, pp. i.10, .TO; llun.sm, Wautltnniq mvh </< i tuihi* Mtnm ml '• s '>> 
ll,J ‘/.pp. 81, 82); Rabit, howevn, h pcilups a tiult ot trans« uptn n hr 1 hi, •>, I i- 
n 'Ihn Hodnuin usually call tlu* Wulj Maghara. tin W ulv (miuuIi or W 1 H 1 T t 1 1 H 

' M Dcwrt of the Exodus, p. ll). r >). 

I 1 o iMTh, Jje mm clV /* ri it r tlu mi Sozir, in the It* v/ il, vol \\ i p 10 l , et a 1 * , i - 

I I s ujs Labordk, Voyage de VAralm Pttrti, pi Vo .». Lon in i i I w u, J itm it 
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recruited from the country itself, partly despatched from the banks of the 
, Nile, dwelt in an entrenched camp upon an isolated peak at the confluence ol 
Wady Genneh and Wady Maghara . 1 A zigzag pathway on its smoothest 
slope ends, about seventeen feet below the summit, at the extremity of a small 
and slightly inclined table-land, upon which are found the ruins of a laigt 

village ; this is the High Castle — 
IIuit-Qatt 3 of the ancient inscriptions 
Two hundred habitations can still l>< 
made out hero, some round, some 
rectangular, constructed of sandsfom 
blocks without mortar, and not laigoi 
than the huts of the fcllahin. m 
iormer times a flat loof of wickciwoik 
and puddled clay extended r e.n li 
The entrance was not so much a do 1 
as a narrow opening, through which 
la< man would find itdiflicult topis-, 
the intciior consisted ol a singh eh m 
her, except in the case of tin* <]\n i « 
the woiks, whose duelling eonlunn I 
two. A rough stone bench iiom t \<> 
to two and a half feet high surrounds 
the plateau on which the ullaa« 
stands; a dural d< fnv in ah •»* 
thorny brushwood pinbably completed the defence, as in the diuns of tin 
dcscit. The position was very strong and easily defended. Watt him i 
scattered o\er the neighbouiing summits kept an outlook over the distmt 
plain and the dofih s of the mountains. Whenever the cries ot these &entuuls 
announced tht* approach of the foe, the workmen immediately deserted tin 
mine and took Tefuge in their citadel, which a handful of resolute men could 
successfully hold, as long as hunger and thirst did not enter into the question 
As the ordinary springs and wells would not have boon sufficient to supph 

Ftntniule Arabfqne et V Lgypte moyenne, Ins bur, pi I, \o l Lep&ius, Dtnhm , 11 5; Bn* «. u t,J ‘ 
Account of tin burn y t y 171 

1 The dt-cnplion of the Egyptian rums ind of the turquoise mines in their nciglibourli 1 1 
taken liom J KtAsr Loud, The Peninsula of Sinai (in the Leisure Hour , 1S70), of which M < *• 
lias aln ady felicitously made use in his Recherche « sur VAntnfuitt hMunync f 2nd edit , pp «j 1s ' 
an analogous description is found m the Account of the Surrey, jip. 222-22 t. A Bhort and nth 
exact account of thr m is to l* 1 foimd in J. dl Morgan, llecherches aur Us Or h fines de VEgypte , pp 1 * * 1 

1 JhiLGsoH, Religion und Mytholngie dt r Alten JEgypter, pp. 567, 508; Hftft-QuSt is again mum ni 
m the Ptolemaic times, in Dumigiien, Geographische Insrhii/ten, vol. ui. pi li. 

* Plan made by Thuillier, from the sketch hy Bruusch, Wander ung nach den Tuthr* ‘ * 

p 70. 
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tin necdb of the colony, they had transformed the bottom of the vallc \ into 
m utifici.il lake. A dam thrown acioss it prevented the « scapi ol tin 
niters, which filled the reservoir more or less completely aoroiding to tin 
m ison. It novel became empty, and several species of shellfish floumlinl 
in it— among others, a kind of laigc mussel which the inhabitants nr ml I v 
11^ il as food, which with dates, milk, oil, coarse bread, a few vegetiblis, md 
In n time to time a fowl 01 a joint of meat, made up the ir scanty fare Othi » 



111 IIK.il twit Ol Till Alisrils— II VI I 0*11 A 1 nil CONFLl t NL1 OL " VI \ INM I V 1> 

W AI>\ MumrC 


tlm _s\\ne of the sime piimitixe ohaiactei Tin tools found in tin mII ig« in 
ill 1 1 Hint kni\ cs, sciapi rs, saws, hammers, and hi ads of lam ls anil ai lows V 
i m ms hi ought fiom Lg\pt aie distinguislKd by the finini ss ol the m it ml 
u»d llu ]>uuty of the design, blit the pottii} in common use was in idi on tin 
s | > ot fiom coat so clay without can 1 , and rtgaidloss of beaut} As fm ji wi 11< n 
flu mII (Ti^s had beads of glass oi blue i liamol, and ni ckhei s oi stiiing < nwin 
‘'IhIK Tn the mines, as in then own houses, the woiUnun imploud •'tom 
tools oiil\, with handles of wood, or of plaited willow twigs, but tin n ilnsils m 
^ 11,1,1 * is weie moie than sufficient to out the yellow •'indstone, eouM.-„i urn 1 
l d »*i\ fiuble as it was, in the midst of which this woikid. J r Iho tunnels 
1U1 1 ,f i stiaiaht into the mountain were low and wide, and weie suppoited at 
11 1 1 ' h} pillaib of sandstone left tn s ita. Tin bi tunnels led into ch unb is < t 

1 i 'in by lloudur hom tin ph ♦ giiph published in the Oulnuic Mimi t tli I i s 1 
* ^ l>, ‘ to^rupbs, vol n pin 50,ii) 

j 11 l'llrntr, howoor, from hid obaervntnns, w «’f opinion th it the w rl m tin unn I tho 
I 1 ' s < xicutid entirely by wean* of broii/t chisels and tool*. flu lhnt mnluium s nn-, ly 

1 Hr setnos which erner the Mirf u o* of the roihs (lh< Th trt of tl 1*1 l 1 1 
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various sizes, whence they followed the load of the veins of precious miner, u 
The turquoise sparkled on every side — on the coiling and on tho walls— an.) 
thi' miners, profiting by the slightest fissures, cut round it, and then witii 
forcible blows detached the blocks, and reduced them to small fragments, which 
they crushed, and carefully sifted so as not to lose a particle of tho gem. Tin* 
oxides of copper and of manganese which they met with here and elsewhere 
in modeiate quantities, were used iu the manufacture of those beautiful blue 
enamels of various shades which the Egyptians esteemed so highly. The few 
hundreds of men of which tiie permanent population was composed, provided 
lor the daily e\igencios of industry and commerce. Itoyal inspectors 
m i \ed from time to time to examine into their condition, to rekindle their 
/oah and to collect the product of their toil. When Plmraoh had need of a 
gi cater quantity tlmn usual of minerals or turquoises, ho sent thither one ot 
Ins ollieers, with a select body of carriers, mining experts, and stone-d lesser*. 
Sometimes as many as two or three thousand men poured suddenly into the 
peninsula, and remained them one or two months; the work went briskly 
forward, an 1 advantage was taken of the occasion to extract and transport to 
Egypt beautiful blocks of diorite, serpentine or granite, to be afterwards manu- 
factured there into sarcophagi or statues. Engraw'd stela 1 , to be s-ceu «m 
the sides of the mountains, recorded the names of tho principal chiefs, tin* 
different bodies of handicraftsmen who had puiticipated in tho campaign, 
the name of the sovereign who had ordered it and often the year of his reign. 

It was not one tomb only which Simliui had caused to be built, but two 1 
lie called them “ KM,* 1 the lining, the place where tin* dead Pluiumh, 
identified with the sun, is raised above the world for ever. One of these was 
probably situated near Dahshur ; the other, tho “ Ivh/i risi,” the Southern Kising, 
appears to be identical w r ith the monument of 3ICdum. The pyramid, like 
the mantaba, 2 represents a tumulus with four sides, in which the oarthwoik 

1 Tlu-hi* loiulih nrt* un iitiom d in a certain munbci ot iiwiiptioim fWwitai, Quatrr Anif' <1* 
fouil/t ", iu flic* Mifmom s tie la Mi-hion du Cain 1 , \ol. l. p. Ml)): the uniuu is dctewdnrd m »\«m 1 
t.iH-i by two py r.i multi, utul in one instance at leu*t, at D.ihnhfir, tho “ wuithein pyramid Ki 1 ’ 16 
mentioned. As wuh tins eu "0 with the I'huruoh Ai, fnwimlu tho on«l of tin* XVI I1 M * dyn.«*t\, «' 
must ha>o been with Suohui: alter having pnpaieda tomb lor himself on the Dahshur it« h 
must, owmj' to.i ohun«'o of riMdonce, hayo lolimjuibhul tho idea of occupying it, and m« t f‘ 

• 'Mi'-tim tul a f-ceoud ouo at Medtim. 

No nut isfai'toiy oly molt lor tho word pyramid lias an y«*t been propuaud : Die U*a.st tn-oi I* ^ 
ii ihnt put foruuid hy < ’.iidoi-Eittiiilohr (Uisi nloiiu, lh* Me*un » t'gyptirnia s, in the Tiaim*' 

Ha hdtnadwmii Cowjrtshof OrituMMs , 187 1, p. ‘JSS, and Em MuilumatEchrH llandhurh on I'* 1 ' 

I f/yjdfr, p. 1 16j, wcoiding to which pyramid in tho (irrek lonn, t vpap.it, of tho i , onipc» , uid 111 
piri-iu-uihi," which in Kiryptnm mat hemal umI phraseology disL'iuUts Hie btUimt am/ln * •* 1 

*>» lw ijiht of tl»e pyianud (D JIodt i\ Sur un Manurl da Calntlnh ur dtfcoureit dan> an ( " 

f it a, p. b; tukcii iioiu tho Jiulhtia dr la Sat ictr mathtmatique dr Enuire, I87S '"t* i ,J 
K mi r«UT # Nnlr rur lequttre vtjyptiinne it wn nitphi, tVaprrs h Papyrm Mathemalnjn , 1 11 

Hum Eij'/ptoltHjnjur, \ol. ii. p. oOO; L. Jiou uu.ni, ]>U lfatirhungemhr Eyramidan, in the f • 

\ >J. wxi. p. 
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h ^placed by a structure of stone or brick . 1 It indicates the place in which 
iics a prince, chief, or person of rank in liis tribe or province. It was built 
,»u a base of varying area, anfl was raised to a greater or less elevation 
according to the fortune of the deceased or of his family . 2 The fashion of 
burying in a pyramid was not adopted in the environs of Memphis until 
tolerably late times, and the Pharaohs of the primitive dynasties were interred, 
^ their subjects were, in sepulchral chambers or mastabas. 

Zosiri was the only exception, if the step-pyramid of 
Smppra, as is probable, served for his tomb.* The 
motive which determined Snofrfti’s choice of Medurn 
•is a site, is unknown to us: perhaps lie dwelt in 
that, city of Heracleopolis, which in course of 
time frequently became the favourite residence 
of the kings : perhaps he improvised for him- 
self a city in the plain between El-Wustali 
and Kafr el-Ayat. His pyramid, at the 
present time, is composed of three largo 
unequal cubes with slightly inclined sides, arranged in steps one above the 
ether. Somo centuries ago 5 five could be still determined, and in ancient 
times, before ruin had set in, as many as seven.® Each block marked a 
progressive increase of the total mass, and had its external face polished -a 
fact which wo can still determine by examining the slabs one behind another; 
m facing of large blocks, of which many of the courses still exist towards 
the base, covered the whole, at one angle from the apex to the foot, and 
brought it into conformity with the type of the classic pyramid. The 
passage hud its orifice in the middle of the north face about sixty feet 
above the ground : 7 it is five feet high, and dips at a tolerably steep angle 

1 Uakuy lie Mjshval, lltudee anr I* Architecture tfiypticnne, p. 122, eft scq. ; Pi:i:r.« ,T-Cnmi;z, 
Itistom de FArt dan* F Antiquite, vol. l. ]>. 200, et stq. ; Maspero, Archiohyic 4jyyptiraar, y. 125. 

2 Tin* brick pyramids of Abydos were all built for private persons (Mariktte, Abyfo*, vol. ii. pp. 

12-11). The word “mint,'’ which designates ii pyramid iu llio texts, is ebewheru applied 
tu tho tombs of nobles and commoners as well us to those of kings. 

1 It is diftlcult to admit that a pyramid of considerable dimensions could have disappeared without 
b-ovimr any traces behind, especially when wo see tlio enormous masses of masonry which still mule 
tlie MU'h of those which have been most injured; besides, the in.'criptinus connect none of th« predo- 
‘^i .rsof Stioi'rui with a pyramid, unless it be Zosiri (cf. pp. 212-211 of this History). Tim idep- 
> s yrii"iiil of Haqqara, which isattrihuted to the latter, belongs to the same type as that of Medum: 

do. o also the pyramid of liignh, whose occupant is unknown. If we admit that this last-mentioned 
l'-' r,t!,l 'd served as a tomb to some intermediate Pharaoh between Zosiri and Snofrui — for instance, 

Rm - tl»e use of pyramids would bo merely exceptional for sovereigns anterior to the 1V U * dynasty, 
brawn by Fauclier-Gudin, from the plans of Klimjehs Pjsthik, Mtdum, pi. ii. 

AKiiizt, Description de FPtjypl- <i du Cairo, Boulaq edition, vol. i. p. lltl: “There is mutm r 
Vyraiiml, oallcd tho Pyramid of il ledum, which is like a mountain, and has live stories;” lie eims 
U,J ^ :M, thority for this stutoment tho Sheikh Abti-Mohnmnied Alnlalluh, son *>t Ah iorralum ol-hfnisi. 

. }} ' ^ 1 ‘* Medum, p. 5, ct seq., where the testimony of various authorities is briefly given. 

Tl,n Pyramid of Mcdftm was opened in 1882 by Masj>ero (/folks dc Mythobyie J'ArcMolugie, 
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through the solid masonry. At a depth of a hundred and ninety-seven fe» t 
it becomes level, without increasing in aperture, runs for forty feet on the 
plane, traversing two low and narrow chambers, then making a sharp tun. 
it ascends perpendicularly until it reaches the floor of the vault. Tin 
latter is hewn out of the mountain rock, and is small, rough, ami devoid 
ornament: the ceiling appears to be in three heavy horizontal courses <>t 
masonry, which project one beyond the other corbel-wise, and give 1h 
impression of a sort of acutely pointed arch. Snofrui slept thoro for ages . 
then robbers found a way to him, despoiled and broke up his munnu), 
scattered the fragments of his coflin upon the ground, and carried off tin* stone 
sarcophagus. The apparatus of beams and cords of which they made nv* 
for the descent, hung in their place above tho mouth of the shaft until tui 
years ago. The rilling of the tomb took place at a remote date, for from 
tho XX th dynasty onwards tin* curious were accustomed to penetrate into 
the passage: two scribes have scrawled their names in ink on the back or tl» 
framework in which the stone cover was originally inserted. 1 The hepulclu.il 
ehapel was built a little in front of the oust face; it consisted of two miniI- 
sizod rooms with bare surfaces, a court whose walls abutted on the p\i,um.l, 
and in the court, facing the door, a massive table of offerings flunked l>\ »wo 
large stela* without inscriptions, as if the death of tin* king had put i Mon 
to the decoration before the period determined on In tin* architects, li n 
still accessible to any one during the XYlIl ,,, dynasty, and people came 1 1 • i< 
to render homage to the memory of Snofrui or his wife Mirisdnkhu. VmI m 
recorded in ink on the wails their enthusiastic, but stereotyped impul- 
sions: they compared tho “Castle of Snofrui ” with the firmament 1 , “wlnn 
the sun arises in it ; the heaven rains incense there and pours out perlium " 
on the rool.” ltumses IL, who had little respect ior the works u 1 l.» s 
predecessors, demolished a part of the pyramid in order to procure eh* iph 
tin* materials necessary for the buildings which ho restored to IlerucleupolK 
His workmen threw down tho waste stem* and mortar beneath the place whin 
they were working, without troubling themselves as to what might lie beoejfJi , 
the court became choked up, the sand borne by the wind gradually invadnl 
the chambers, the chapel disappeared, and remained buried for more thin 
three thousand years. 3 

The officers of Snofrui, his servants, and the people of liis city "i* 1 ' '» 

\nl. i. pp. 149, MO; of. Arch# Aug if tyyptienne, p. iUS). It was explor'd afresh, nine .im 1 1 1 

J’roft‘**Hor Futrie, who measured jts dimcri'tionfl with wnipuloiis cxartuiHS (Altduin, 1>P *0 

1 Maspeko, Etudes de Alythaloyie tt d'Arrh&rfotji* (fifyptiennn*, vol. i. ]». 140. 

* \\. Fl. Fetiue, Medum , pi. xxxiii 11. 8-10, and p. *10. 

3 1L was dibcovt rod by Fruit hhor J Vti n* t Ah dnm. pp. S-10, pi iv. ; and Ten Years 1 Hiijyi/nj m / 
pp. 110, 151. Mr. Petrie on leaving lillod up tho place again to prelect it from 1h«* Aid 1 1 
LnUlMtl 
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m toiding to custom, to lest beside him, and thus to fotin a court ioi him m 
the other world as they had done in this The menials \uie l mud m 
loughly made trenches, fiequently m the ground mud), without mihnx 
Di saicophagi. The body was not laid out its whole length on its bath 
t n the attitude of repose it more frequently tested on its left sidi,tho head 
\ » the noith, the face to the eust, the kgs bent, the light ami bmught up 



nit cotRi \m> mi iwo mii i juh in ii a>i sin i i m vm m ' 
i mist the bieast, the left iollowin^ tin outline oi the <lusl and h gs 1 in 

ju j h who weie mteiiod m a postun mi diifmnt tiom th it with which w m 

i 1 miliar in the case of ordinal y mummies, belong* d to ion uimt, who h id 
nli od m the tieatmcnt oi thin dead tlie customs oi then u it 1 \ iomti\ 
ll Phaiaohs otten peopled their io\al citus with piiMimis oi w u, * iptuu 1 
n tin Held of battle, or picked up in an expcditnn thu ii Ji an uh ih\'^ 
ti \ Snofifti peopled his eit\ with mm horn tl e I ib\ m tnbi^ liwiu »>i 
1 I nlius oi the Western deseit or 31 mu In < ipnu^ l hi bi In Iuhu_ 

t i m 1 y 1 au< lu r (oidm, horn n nhi t» li l \ 1 1 1 * n n l < r 0 h n I } t \ 1 • 

' 1 1 Vi mi, Wtihnn, pp 21, 11 Moi\ ol thist uiuummi «n ml 1 ik 1 i I 
ns in uni or a h iml thnowm fill il 1\ w il m i "li In l 1 1 1 ' 11 t ' 1 

ill b iildin » of the p\r imitl In flit iurt|< nt\ it < ■" > tin I li 1 l M il 1 i 

I ' lh th I* d\, di ubtli ss m nidi r that tli 1 nil m t f it I i tl> ll t w 1 1 1 

t lnmsi ll wlion lit pleased for tin exi^i mu *» 1 1 hi'' m w t \i-ti i n 
1 o thinks tint the piople who win uitirud m i r in t 1 \ iti n I I i It i 
1 1 1 uc of tin Tiilnii il to u Lcmlitini 1 1 si nitu h \\ ii win 1 1 1 m l m \ n. 
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I)cc»n placed m the grmc, tlio relathes who had taken part in the mourning 

heaped together in a neighbouring holo the funerary furniture, flint 

implements, copper needles, miniature pots and pans made of rough ami 

badly burned day, bread, dates, and eatables in dishes wrapped up in linen 1 

The nobles langed their mastabas in a single lino to the north of tin 

pyramid ; these form fine-looking masses of considerable size, but they an* 

for the most part unfinished and empty. 2 Snofriii having disappeared from 

the scene, Khcops who succeeded him forsook the place, and his courtiers, 

abandoning their unfinished tombs, went off to construct for themselves others 

around that of the new king. We rarely find at Medftm finished and occupied 

8epulchies except thoso of individuals who had died before or shortly aftei 

Snofriii. 8 The mummy of Rauofir, found in one of thorn, shows how fir 

the Egyptians had carried the art of embalming at this period. His bod), 

though much shrunken, is well preserved : it had been clothed in some fim 

stuff, then covered over with a layer of resin, which a clever sculptor had 

modelled in such a manner as to present an image resembling the deceased 

it was then rolled in three or four folds of thin and almost Iranspareiit gai. zc 1 

Of these tombs the most important belonged to the Prince Nofirmuii and 

his wife Atiti : it is decorated with bas-reliefs of a peculiar composition ; tin 

figures have been out in outline in the limestone, and the hollows thus mad» 

are filled in with a mosaic of tinted pastes which show the moulding and 

colour of the paito 0 Everywhere else the ordinary methods of sculpture hau 

been employed, the bas-reliefs being enhanced by brilliant colouring in j 

simple and delicate manner. The figures of men and animals are poifia\»d 

with a vivacity of manner which is astonishing; and the other objects, evea 

the hieroglyphs, are rendered with an accuracy which does not neglect tie 

smallest detail. 6 The statues of Ruhotpu and of the lady Nofrit, discoveud 

jn a half-ruined mastaba, have fortunately reached us without having suffi n d 

the least damage, almost without losing anything of their original freshness ; 1 

and who had estibliHhrd the kingdom of Egypt. Tho latter wero represented by the muninm 
disposed at full h ngth (Medum. p 2J). 

1 W. El Pi ttui, Mdum , pp. IS, 20, 21, pis. xix.-xxi. 

J M vmlIiO, Etudes tie Mytholatjir ft <T Arrhtidogi* fgyptienneg, vol f. p. 173 

a These mnbtnhas wen* explored for tho flint time and described by MAMETTr, Lea Mnstulu tl 
/Mue/ro7i;M/>?V,pp. 408-182, and Monuments diners, pis. xvn. xix.; ct Villikus-8tuaut,AWi tihunutp 
pp. 27-39, ond Egypt after the M7i/,pp 409 -172. They liavo boon excavated atresh by W. Fi l’ 1 1 1 11 
Medina, 1892, wlio has carefully reproduced in colour tho most interesting fragments of tho d» mi •» 1 

* W. Fl. Peijue, Medum % pp. 17, IS Profi usor Potrio 1ms pr» **« nted this mummy, tho m it 1,1 1 1 
specimen p* limps in existence, to tlio Anatomical Museum of tho Uoyol College of Suigoons l >"d 1 

1 Mr. Spurn 11 Inn made, for Mr. Pitiie, in a most complete manner, a choimcul ..nah-"* J' • 
technical study of these colouicd pastes ( Malum , pp 28, 29) 

• Mr. Potrio has devoted to the hieroglyphs of these sepulchres a most searching ox nmu it * ■ 
and has loproductd a considerable number of them in the coloured plates wlncu ncoompnm ’ 1 
volume ( Medum , pp 29 33). 

7 Seo the hoad of K&hotpd at p. 317 of this History, where it serves as tlio initial vigmtu 1 
chft])ter. 
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they are to be seen in the Gizeh Museum just as they were when they left 
the hands of the workman . 1 Bfihotpfi was the son of a king, peihaps of Sno- 
fifc : but in spite of his high origin! I find something humble and retiring in 
his physiognomy. Nofrit, on the contrary, has an 
imposing appearance : an indescribable air of reso- 
lution and command invests her whole person, and 
the sculptor has cleverly given expression to it 
She is represented in a robe with a pointed opening 
in the front : the shoulders, the bosom, waist, and 
hips, are shown under the material of the dress 
uith a purity and delicate grace which one does not 
always find in more modem works of art The wig, 
secured on the forehead by a richly embroidered 
band, frames with its somewhat heavy masses the 
firm and rather plump face : the eyes are living, 
the nostrils breathe, the mouth smiles and is about 
to speak. The art of Egypt has at times been as 
j iully inspired ; it has never been more so than on 
‘ the day in which it produced the statue of Nofrit 
The worship of Snofrfii was perpetuated from 
centuiy to century. After the fall of the Memphite 
empne it passed through periods of intermittence, 
during which it ceased to be observed, or was observed 
onlv m an irregular way ; it reappeared under the 
Ptolemies 8 for the last time before becoming extinct 

foi evei. Snofrfti was probably, therefore, one of the most popular kings of 
the good old times ; but his fame, however great it may have been among 
the Egyptians, has been eclipsed in our eyes by that of the Pharaohs who 
immediately followed him — Kheoys, Khepbren, and Mykerinob Not that 
are leally better acquainted with tfieir history. All we know of them is 
made up of two or three series of facts, always the same, which the con* 
tempm uieous monuments teach us concerning these rulers Khnfimu-Khufui,* 



jovbIt, lady or mSdCm* 


1 Ihc discovery of these statues has been described by Dankos Pasha, Lttter to M 0 Maepero, 
the Recur tZ de Travaum. Yol vm pp. 60-73. They are reproduced in Maris. i in. Monument* 
*»o* jl 20 rr 

. 5r wn ky Boudier, from a photograph taken bj Emil Brugsch-Bty 
M i * iaVe ev *denoe that his worship was observed nnder the V th dvnasty (Marieu* 

« was da VAneten Empire, p. 198; of. possibly Lefbius, Denkm , u 162), liter under the Xll* 
? Catalogue gfitAal dee monument a dTALydo* p 588), and lastly under the Ptolonm 

' D an< * ^jMbmans, Zettre h M. Franfott SaJvohni, p 141, pi. xxviu No 284) 
caused exi ®tenoe of the two cartouches Khftffti and KhnfimQ-Khftf&i on the bbiuo monuments h is 
em ^ arr W*®wit to Egyptologists the majority have been inelued to see here two 
1 “mgs, the fleoopd of whom, according to M Robiou, would ha>e been the person who 

2 l 
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abbieviated into Kliufui, tlio Kheops 1 of the Greeks, was piobably thr 
son of Snofi fn J He reigned twenty- three years, 8 and success- 
fully d< fended the mines of the Smaitic peninsula against th< 
B( doum , he may still be seen on the face of the rocks in the 
A\ ady Magluua saenfiemg his Asiatic prisoners, now befon 
the jackal Amihc*, now before the ibis-headed Thot 4 The 
gods leaped advantage fiom his activity and liehes; h( 
restoied the temple of Hathor at Dendora, 6 ombel 
bailed that of Bubastis, 8 built a stone sanctuaiy to 
the Isis of the Sphinx, and consecrated then 
gold, silvoi, bion/e, and wooden statues ol 
Horns, Niphthys, Selkit, Flitah, Sohlnt, 
Osn is, Thot, and Hapis St ores of otlu r 

Phaiaohs had done as much oi more, 
on whom no one bestowed a thought i 
con tui) altei their de ith, and Klu ops 
would luv< silt euinlx d to tin sun 
mdiflucnce liad ho not funil]> 
attiachdtbi continuous attention 1 
posttnt) hy the immensity ,ol lib 
tomb s Tin Egyptians of the Th< hm 
ami * m mu » >f km (as 1 period were compelled to form linn 



/ 


t i 
t 


I i tin ji i n n i miutnC'f Nmjhn II de Mint thon, m tho R cu it dt Traiaux, vcl i jj 
I s 1 1\ hi uni i Klmf n i niiitb “111* gul khnftmd j retorts iuu” (Max Mlllllv, Ikmerl / 

il i iiui i? K in nn n in tlu Ih tul , \ 1 i\ p 170) 

1 KJu ii'tiiil t nn 1 iriwid from 1 Ik account of Hi rodotus (n 121) Diolirub r h 

kl nl si i kirn mi s(i I )li I tlumsSu phiB jihIMuih thoSoupbis(Uvc *bNc ditim, pp 

I lu htnr\ m 11 < Miste irpu \ i us si inks ‘■m ififtins father of Khfdfti (Eiiman, Iht Mar 

I a) ip ui» lit if ii, pi n I 11 pi vi 1 10) but this is a title of honour, and proves nothing 'I In 
c ilswlihwi hiMofthispui 1 „iu cn<,hnwiui,thc imprcsBionthftt Kheops was the son of , s 
ml in *pit( r f tin Ik lit iti m of de Itiu^c (7 'Uchtuhs mi Its monununU, pp 37, *5S)> this ifl 
is 1 1 ptt 1 b) thi mi) rity ot moth m h st >n ms (Eu Mi H r Gtschichtt tits AIttn JTfflt n | ID 

II is is tin figure furnished by the fragment of the 1 unn Papyrus, according t"> th* 

uinit which lus bu u pioposi d bj E dt Rouge (lUcherdhes sur Us monuments, p lit, u t ) nl 
wind ipjiirstojui lndibpiitiHi 

4 T ai ill, It ijatff tU V 1 rttl t , pi 5, N i 2 1 1 1 bin, Denkm , n 2 h, c , LoiUN 1>I I A\ it 1 J n i 

dans In i tumult Artdnqne lust bin , pi 1, No 2, pi 2, No 1, Ordnance burvty, Photo jrti l 

in pi > ixid 4 mint of ih bunt if, p 172 1 he picture vs Inch accompanies 6 u entirety 1 ' 1 

4 Di mu in \ lhtturJ un le dn Inn /it lanlaqtp von Vcndera , p 15, ctbcq , pi x\i fl» & # t ,IA 1 s r 
VautipnU de l) idu t in tin / nhrhrift , lS15,p 01,(tseq , Mariitif, VewUiah , vol m 1 1 x 1 
in 1 1 1 xt, j>p 5 ), 'll* l*c 1 rn A nn 1 m 1 M 1 it l optos, fragm< nts of buildings with the. n un f h j 
Navilll, Jlnlu ti i pj ,, 0,10 pis vm,xxxu a 

1 Dnwn by Bnulu r, fie m i photjgnph bj Lrml Biugsdi Bey , of. Gruiaui, Lt Nme l l ^ 

II xu r Jhc st itur bf us no cnrtoiidii , md consider itions purely artistic cause ini t» C 1 1 


to khi >ps (Rtvue Cut tqne ISM) vol n pp 41C, 117), it may equally well rcprisi nt Ddu i 
succefrsor of Kheops, or fcln phisk if, who foil >wcd Myki rinos 

• All the details ri luting to tlu Isis of tho Sphinx aro furnished by a stele of tlu d> 
hhu jh, discovered m the little timpli of the X\l 4 * dynasty, situited to tho west eft J 


11 



1HE QRKA1 PYRAMID OR 01/ 111 o( j , 

pinions of the Pharaohs of the Memphite dynasties in the same way as w< do, 
j ss by the i>ositi\e evidence of then acts than by the si ye and number ot then' 
monuments: they measured the magnificence of Khtops by the dimensions of 
>„s puainid, and all nations having followed this example, Klnopshas < 0 n 



liU IJ II MPIIAI BAS llllirs OF Mil 01 n »N fUE Tl X hs >r U \1>Y M\ l\ \ l 


TlMl (I tw 1,0 0,10 ot the th in o, foui name s of foimci tunes nlu.1 s mid 
linili u to oui tais lhe lulls of (IiaIi in his turn ttimmittd in i bin wind 
1 1 1 ddt-land. A ft w solitai) mastahas wuc seattutd lieu uid time on 
s n 1 « o, siimlai to those whose nuns still ciown the lull ot Dihshui Hi 
s i ] 'in\, I 11111 <<I< un m (in if nt turns tu its should* is, i um d its lit 1 11. dl u\ 

J(Mll II IT\ ,if s Hifti nd Untilin'* Mwil IS It <11 \ l 1 Jl ) ini'! U 1 1 1 'six 1 

^ 1* Mu (um (Maui ill V , un nt t/ti i« t ]I ) 1< > ^ i w il n h tt] 

I , , ' ls Ml i^fits tVfiaml tf Of h n 1> t t O 1 nt th i npii 

s “ l rn the lit it tin | liutli man f tl f i w i i 1 )\ tJi tl 

I, * . |K,h4 r*by Snluo in onl i t> liplut m niuiiit bl 1 Hi nn|utVl. hh,l 
I ( *i»V(l Hi lioui, 11 tl mitts s ir /#”. n nu n i t i> li.it i m Oi / l 

\ 11 207,1»0S) 1 

' 1 u, , i."" b V T 11,10,111 ^ Ul ' l,1 » from 11 l lt 1 n r 'lb pitlishtd in tli (him l s i lift} 

I 1 in ^ ^ 10 Ull ^ h tbi Tl noh ml In els ritnu u M m i l t i II II ] i 

^ u io ri^ht tho pu tun iHdtstr \< 1 md \u s»i tl c ro> 1 till -s c 1\ witl nil r 

^ 1' 1 Ul | nS U(J tl( t d, I htlit \t f tlilt nr\iiil if tho ii istil w c n tnicli lull i lv j * »r i 1 

1 I 11 ’ Cim * 11,1 111 t-lu mnb(ur\ fi laments ot sti no l>» kn in 'tun it i it tru ti il 

h j lW f H,ro <* wrings of t lit Minn bUlcnsth si i nth !i m ifuli til t J > il Ii AIa u 

/l * ih toM", in the M€timrt du la Vi un du C u*,\ l l \ 1 * » 1 1 m ] 
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down the eastern slope, at its southern angle ; 1 beside him 3 the templu or 
Osiris, loid ol the Necropolis, was fast disappearing under the sand; and stil* 

further back old abandom 1 
tombs honey - combed tlu 
rock.' 1 Kheops chose a si(< 
lor lus Pyramid on the 
noi them edge of the plate 1 1 
whence a view of the uh 
of the White Wall, and it 
the same time of the 1 h> 1\ 
city ol Heliopolis, could U 
obtained 4 A small mound 
which commanded this pro 
spictwas loughly squaioil 
and lncmpoiated into th 
masoniy; the Kstoftlu *it 
was levelled to rccene tin 
tiist conisc of stone* 'l In 
pviamid when comphtd 
had a height ul 17b lu t on 
a base 701 leet sipiaic, I nt 



the decaying influence of time has reduced these dimensions to lob md 7 » 
feet ltspeetively. It possessed, up to the Aiab conquest, its polished ta< 
coloured by age, and so subtil) y jointed that one would ha\< sud that it wi 


1 f l he stdc ol tho Sphinx be us, on lino 13, tlio caitouohe ol Ivhcphun in tin nmlllo >1 i 1 nl 

(Vysi Pi kino, App* ndiJB to Operations carried on at the Pyramids of < hzth , >ol m pi 11 t u m \ 
110 , Lu sn s, hi nhm , in 63 , Young, Hieroglyphic s, pi. lx\x ) Wu h ivi lu ro, I In In mil 
turn of tho oli unng of the Sphinx ellcotcd uudir this piinet, const qucutly an aim iIhuj 

that the Sphinx w i* tlrcadv buried m sand m the time ot Kheops and hi* pr< diet ss >is 

2 Mimtte identifies tho tunple which he discovered to the south ot tlu SpJim\ with Hi 
Obius, loid ot tho Nc lopolis, which is mentioned in tin* inscription of the diu r httr of hi ] 
(Le fmn de Mtmphis, MAsrrno’s edition, \ol 1 pp 09, )00) This tempi i. is so pi uni I* 1 1 
most h iw ln.cn bind d up at the hamo time as tho Sphinx, I bt lieu, then ioic, tin! tin n 1 i >u 11 
eflictc i b> KIk ops, according to tho inscription, was mcicly a <1» uing iwn> of the ‘•and I 1 
Sphinx an il< gnus to that act omplisbcd by Khcphicn 

9 r lhts< bcptilchral chambers, several illustrations of which aie to bo found in Munti 
Mastnlms tit VAnnen Empire, p. 543, ct seq ), uro not di curated in tho majority of in-duit 
careful BuutiM) to which I subjected them in 1885-80 causes »u to bilicve that mm\ 1 r 

must bi tlinost contcinponnc ous with the Sphinx that is to say, tb it they had bun li 11 " ^ 1 
mid ncciiplel a consult rable turn. before the period of tho IV th dynasty. 

4 The pyruiuuU ha\o bun tho source of so large a literatim that l am not able to di iw 1 ^ 
its bibliography Smco tho lw ginning of tho ct ntury they hnv o bc( n studied by Orol» 1 1 ( R 1 I 1 
drt Vyiamtdfb dt 6 hi <f, do la vt lie du Cane H de see em irons, 1S01), by Join a 1 (Ik ript* >n * 11 
de Memphis et die Pyramids, m the Destnption dt VUgypit, vol v pp 532-657), by lh 1/ j 
in e of Ihe Opei at ions and Recent Discovenes mthin the Pyramids, etc , IS20, pp 2a5-2^-) » 

and Pirnng (The Pyramids of Qizth, 1839-42, and Operations at the Pyramids of Ciz h i 
(1840-42), by Vuxr/i s m ,th (Life and Work at Vie Great Pyiamid, 1867), and Anally b> 1‘ ' 
Pyramids and Temples of Qizth, 1883), who leaves but little to bo done by Ins succehsois 
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* single slab fiorn top to bottom . 1 The work of facing the pyramid begin 
it the top ; that of the point was first placed in position, then the courses were 
m( i ( ssivcly covered until the bottom was reached 2 

In the m ten or e\ery device had been employed to conceal the exact 
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jositum oi the saioophdgus, and to discourage the excavator whom i h met 01 
insist nit si lull might liave put upon tin light trick Then first diiluultv 
uoull hi todiMovei the entianee under the limestone casing It lay hidden 
iliimst in the middle oi the noithein face, on the lev el of the eighteenth course, 
it ibout ioitj-live feet above the ground A movable flagstone, w oik mg on i 
tun pivot, disguised it so effectively that no one except the prints and 


In 


Hi I i Is wlinli still i \ifat in «l white hiuibhni ^Vw Operati nn, y 1 1 pp -« 1 2tJ 
* hiurmuh pp 29 , JO) lili mu iftcr limn t iti l 111 his \ 1 (L hu hi* 


^ 1 1 ti»7), m tin uithunt) <1 1 fn^meut ittnbut il to Club 1 Hvziuliu 1 tl t tin t cm:* w is 

11 • l 1 | 1>< lire malu zones ot ^runU, ot n icui huui ml otlur lilt 1 m 1 mis il st u , 

1 1 hi d tins \uwpwiu£ to the outkiKH of V\ si ( Sur h teuti t nt tl V trait It tit in eh .a 
d (1 ms tlunsith, Ibt sines, \ol 1 pp 1 b, t *0 Ftir t ml Chu 1 ./ (II *t 1 l lit yoI u 
*i -) 1 i\i riMvul it, with srim lusititmu 

^ 1 1 U-NJi 12» i ho word p mt ’ should n tin takm I1U1 ill J h liii it 1 \riini 1 tumi 

1 I* llum lghbrui (\x si, (ti nation^ yu! 11 p 117) 111 a | ldfim, 1 whi h t 1 li ii lncisurcl 

b h fu t (six cubits, molding to Di il ms ^1, ulus, 1 t >) tilwituh hisbi mi lir^u 111 

‘ ‘ 1 turn , especially mimi tht, dotnn li 11 if th 1 1011,5 Ihi summit yhwiI lioui L ow 
ippi ucil as u >lnrp point “JlaYin.* n ^ird to the sia. of tin m niTiiunt a plitt 1 1 ‘ 
its squiuo would haws 1 1 mi a m le {H intLil (\honitY thin tint wha inn nit t 1 
- , ~'iir h nutniu 1 i\* Ti/rtmi h* 111 the (Funtt thui^i * I&tsuis yiI 1 | 1- 
Jl iwn l y Boudu r, from 1 pi oft p;iuj li 1 »y J mil I3m jc s b 1»< ' Ihc ti mi lo t tin *-j hin\ into 

1 1 io\u((l with sand up to the top < 1 tin walls llio snonlil (I 1 ttl pm Is I d v 

* rnc i*> that whose construction is nttrihutid to Ifomtscnft th* I 11 htu * lvli 
"bi li the dugonmns it tin s ut p< mil tol Ism listi 111 tin If i 1 >1 i C 
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uistodians could have dihtmguislu d this stone fiom its neighbours. Whci 
it Wtis tilted up, a yawning passage was revealed, 1 three and i 
li ilf feet in height, with a bieadth of four feet. JThe pass y 
is an inclined plane, extending partly thiougli th 
^ masoniy and paitly thiough the solid lock foi a dis- 
\ tince of 318 feet; it passes through an unfmisln 1 
\ chamber and ends m a cubdt sac 5!) feet fuith r 
on r lhe blocks aro so nicely adjusted, ml 
the burhice so finely polished, that the j >mi^ 
can be determined onl) w ith difficulty I In 
i on idoi which h ids to the bepulehial chamber meets the roof at an angle < I 

* 6 120° to the descend ng pissagi, and at i dis 

tance of 62 feet fiom the entrance It 
v ascends foi 10S kit to a wide 1 uidm 
N \ place, wlicre it divides into tw 

brandies On* of these pr nr till 
sti light tow uds thr unlit mi 
, * t* mini ites in i gi mite t h uni i 

• ^ with i Inghpitihid i >1 

This is oil lid, but willn t 

reason, the " Ohainbei ol tho Queen ” I 

otliei passage continue^ to ascend, hilt it 

» tio imi 1 1 ) \ oi i nr r t> > 

m m i \i I'lin* form and appe u mee aie alteted It u 
Incomes a gilkiy 1 I s fiet long and some 28 feet high, constituted of he intif 


Mnb> ixpi^lv ( iti s tint in his time th* subtirrnnc in puts ot tin (rr« it P>i m 1 1 wer 
ills lhh Jt lias * n iU si lo it imodtriit ilivitun i »(< no which c in I in \< 1 a tfn i r 

VV hi it it Ins h in lilt< l up, i tdturiH pusHiiL,( is situ which kuls t» tin Mini (Mm j sis 

l lu mi ming c i Mi ibo’s btitimi lit h id not bn n in ist( it l ( loviAUD, Df s * i ij ti n i tu il l V / 
tt dts Pyramid et, in the fk^ription df VJtjyjtr, \ 1 \\ p 111) uutil Mr JLMru sh \ 1 1 

we in ly still hi it tin mtr me 1 1 < no of th< pyramids ot D d bliui arrange ini nts win h h i i 

t> (he ( \i turn rt i mnilli stone mounted on a piv« ( to emo is a door (I fit Pyri it I 

I mp7 s t f <n h ii Hi, lit) rt was a mctliml <f closing of the sun kinl an tbit I 1 

by S ti ibo jirhaj ■> ifta lit had win it himself, or hud Junrd <i it from tho guihs an I I I t 
which Mr lMno his rnnutatid, with much prob ibihty, at thr eutrmci ot thi Grr it I * 
(Op fit , pp 167 160, and pi xi ) 

2 Driwn 1>> I luehir Gudin, fn m Pitrif’s The Pyramids and hmphs (f (irek, pi m 

3 Drawn by 1 iu hei Guilin, from pi ix , Ffiiue, The Pyranuh and TtmpWs ij < ' 

the dibiimling pasMi^i, 11 tho unfinished clmmbtr, and C the h n /on til jabnago pi r I * 
rrek D is the narrow piBsige wht< h provides a communication betw* < n chanibi r B mi t* 
whiretho ruwls diudo anil with tho pissigo J?(x hading to (lie* Chamber it th( Qu 1 1 ^ 

the ascending pa->wigo, II tho high gallery, I and J the chamber of barriers, 1C tl o si pul 1 r 1 

L indicate a the tbumbirs for relieving the stress, finally, a, a oro vents whnh stii I 
icration ot tho clumbers during construe tion, and through which libations wtro mtr i 1 
certain fiast days in honour of Kh< ops The draughtsman has endeavoured to nndir, ly 11 * 
uiequ&l thickness, the vnryiug height of the courses of masonry , tho facing, which is now " 1 ^ 
has been reinstated, and the broken line behind it indicates the visible ending of tbo cours 
now form the northern faoe of tho pyramid 
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Mokattam stone. The lower courses aie 
i the othei ; each of the upper couiscs 
, t »jf»cts above tlie one beneath, and the 
t*,t two, which suppoit the ceiling, are 
a lv about 1 loot 8 inches distant from 
k h other. The small horizontal 
I i^ngo winch separates the upper 
lulling fiom the sarcophagus chamber 
it < K, pie&ents features impeifeetly 
t \|»1 uned It is intersected almost m 
tin middle by a kind of depiessed hall, 
w lif walls aie channelled at equal 
mtdvils on rath side by four longi- 
tu lin il gioo\ i > r lhf fii^i of these still 
siipjort'* a fine flagstone of granite 
win h seuns to hang S fee t 7 inches 
tlx \< tin giound,and the thice othi is 
whc probably mtiiided to iecii\e 
'in il u slabs Foui bamus m ill were 
thus interposed bttwem tlu external 
wall and the v.vult 1 The latte i is a 
1 nil of li et angular giamte box, with a 
il il i iot, 11) fet t 10 inches high, 1 foot 
nn In s deep, and 17 leet lno ul No 
ii^uies oi lueiogljpbs aie to be been, 

1 ut more ly a mutilated granite sarco- 
1 li urns without a eovei. Such weie 
tlu prt i autions taken against man : the 
if suit witnessed to their elheaey, foi 
th pymnid pieseived its conti nts 
inti t ioi more than four thousand 

** 1 4 1 r ms 1 1 me to foil iw from tin analo* 

* u uutnts which I met with m tho p\n- 
s 1 1 1 iri Mi l \ trie refnBi s to reeogmzi 
1 uncr ohimhir (if the notes which liebis 
M t tl i Lnalish translation of mv Archt 
* 1 J lining p 127, note 27), but hi ontc sis 
ll rrini'cnieut of the groows md of tlu 
is f>till an enigma to him l\ihnpsonl> 

1 tin fair luttmlod barriers was rastrtLd in 
1 ' \ that which still remains 

^ ® ou ^ ier °t a drawing publish 


placed perpendiiulai]) out on the top 



Tin \suspiv i »mir imlmmmi 

1 m the De*inpttt.n tit l 1 fjlt 1 f Ttl 
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years. 1 But a more serious danger threatened them in the great weight of tlm 
materials above. Tn order to prevent tho vault from being crushed under the 
burden of the hundred metres of limestone which surmounted it, they arranged 
above it five low chambers placed exactly one abovo the other in order to relieve 
the superincumbent stress. The highest of these was protected by a pointed 
roof consisting of enormous blocks made to lean against each other at tho top: 
this ingenious device served to hansfer the perpendicular thrust almost entirely 
to the lateral faces of tho blocks. Although an earthquake has to some extent 
dislocated the mass of masonry, not one of the stones which encase the chamber 
of the king has been crushed, not one lias yielded by a hair’s-broadth, since 
the* day when tho workmen fixed it in its place. 

Tho Great Pyramid was called Khuit, tlio “ Horizon ” in which Kliufui had to 
be swallow id up, as his father the Sun was engulfed every evening in the horizon 
of the west, 3 It contained only the chambers of the deceased, without a word of 
inscription, and we should not know to whom it belonged, if the masons, during \U 
construction, had not daubed here and there in red paint among their private 
marks the name of the king, and the date's of his reign 3 Woislup was rendered to 
this Pharaoh in a temple constiuetod a little in front of tin* eastern side ol the 
pyiamid,but of w hich nothing remains but a mass of ruins. 4 I ’liuraoli had no need 
to wait until lie was mummified before he became a god; religious lites in 1 »in 
honour were established on his accession ; and many of the individuals who made 
up his court attached themsehes to his double long before his double had hi t unn* 
disembodied. 6 They served him faithfully during their life, to icpose finally m 
his shadow in the little pyramids and mnstusbas which clustered around him. 11 Of 
Daduiriyhis immediate successor, we can piobably say that he reigned eight \ c.iis, 7 

1 I'mfebboi l*i tiii 1 llmikB (The Pymniitls and Tnnphs of ( iiteh, pp. 158, 217) that tin* p\i imnli l 
Gi/eh win rifled, uml tho mummies which they contain d (lc-tio)td timin'; I 1 m* Iohl* mil wniswl icli 
raged iu the interval between tlio \ 1 th and Xlt th dj nastu s. If this bo true, it will he* in ct hwi \ tu mhu t 
tlmt the kings of one of the subsequent dj nasties must have n stoiul what had ht eu damage d, fm th * 
woikmeii of tho Caliph AI-Mamoun hrouglit from the sepulchral chamber of the “ llnii/on” “u st<»u« 
t long’ll, in which lay a stone statue in human Irani, enclosing a man who had ou his hieust a ^uMoi 
pectoral, adorned with precious stones, uud a sword ot inestimable value, and oil his head a c.iilmni It 
of the si/i* of an egg, brilliant us the sun, having characters which no man can nail.” All tl.c \i J* 
authors, whose accounts have bn n collected by Jomard, relate in gemral the Mime storj (Put iq tun 
gaiemle dt Mtmphi is tides Pyramid* s, in the Disciiption dt Vfjyypte, vol. ix. p. 451, ct stq ), ou> ‘ 1,1 
easily rt cognize from thi* description the sarcophagus Btill in its place, a stone c.w* in human 

and the mummy ot Kluops loaded with jewels and arms, like the body of (Ju« on Alihotpu 1 

2 E de Itounn, licrJmchus sur Its mot tumults qu'un p* ut nttrmtvr aiur six pit miir t* dynamo 

J The workmen often drew on the stones the cartouches of the Pharaoh under whose i* 11 ■ 
had been taken fiorn the quairy, with the exact dale ol their extraction ; the insciibed 1»1«»* ki ' ** 
pyramid ot Khiops hi ar, among others, a date of the year XVI. (Lkinii s, IJtukm u. 1 *Jh 

4 Professor Petrie thinks that tho slabs of basalt which may be scon at tho loot of tin « 1,1 

front of the pyramid belonged to the lunert al temple (The Tyiamids and Tun pits of tit* /#, p|* 1 ' 1 ^ 

4 Thus Khomtini (Ltmvs, Dt nhm, it. 2l!), Priuco Mirabil (id., 22, r), Khfllfti-ka-iiiu (1 • - !, s * 
j Denkrn., ii. 17 d; cf E. de Konaf, Recherrhts sur h* ntonununis qu'on pi ut rapportvr aux su v* ' 
dynasties, p. 50), who wus buperinteudent of tho wholo district m winch tlio pyramid was buib ^ 

b 10 he RouuK , Reelierches sur les monuments qu'on jh ut a ttrihner aux six preimetes dysudi , 

7 According to the arrangement proposed hy E. do Rouge (Rech relies sur les monunun 
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it Khephren, the next son who succeeded to tho throne, 1 elected teni[ l» s - aud 
t gigantic pyramid, like his father. He placed it some 391 lcct to the south-wc st 
< i ill it ol Kheops , 3 and called it ffcrft, 4 tho Gie it It is, how< v< i, sinallci than 
,t<- n( lghbonr, and attains a height of only 113 feet,’bnt at a dist nice tin difb h nee 
n h< iglit disappears, and many tiavellers have thus keen led to attnbute the 



IHF soil 01 KHP )ls IlKAW \ IS I I II )\ sIVMlAl BlOlfcs P I IIP II VI 


urn cl( \ation to the two Tho facing, ot whi< h about um-fouith ( usts finm 
tin summit downwards, is of numniulite limestom compirt, li ml, uid moio 
homogeneous than that of the couises, with rust) patches hen and there due 
to misses of a 1 eddish lichen, but giey elsewheie, and with a low polish which, 
it a distune, reflects the sun’s ray*. 7 Thick walls ol unwi ought st >n< inclose 


t 2) f i the fripmiutsrf the luiin Canon K di R u„i rt ids thonime Ini t t f, inlp po^ia 
t id i tits it with tlm Ratotsi h of tho lints of Mint tin, win li the t puds hi l ri i 1 | it out 
1 its j i j irplftf'o (ibid , pp 52 il) ihiHiluitili ituuliislr n n l uh u jl l(\\i umann 
1//;/ h Getchtehit, p lst») Anih.*\ i nipls us t j ri i 1 IHluhi lil hi In Miluui, n 
wJiic.li MSO the li\p till bis of do hon^t tills to the pro ml lit w is! ij I Din w w 
i n wi 1 towards tlio biito pi rul, tip thcr with tint of Kh p ail hi | li 1 (I il L ui 
hi ) h p 5J), according to some tnditnn which unmet 1 his l i_»n w th tint 1 il s tw » 

!“•-. Uii the pcncnl scheme of the Muncth man hibtu> ot these tn ch Mv ii \ t §nr 

i l h p inttdc (*r tinman c tt <FHi4 ni c d ins lo 11 < ( l 1 huiur i 1 w 11 l-£2 1 N 

1 lhi AVestc ir Pipyriib (Ciiman Pit March n d s Papyrus U<#/ i J 1M i 1 is hi l t 1 
n if hhftiu this tills in with inlorm it ion „iun us, m t 1 is i i t Iv D 1 snulus 


(1 


1 1 \ Iv 1 1 it. i 


jt \ol Y I s 


lit 1 nn which tins liistomn i**mpns -I do nit kn w wl it 1 i tv t* il nun of 

t lvl ibmts, ism nor tin onpinil th m tin hluphun 1 II I t is 

•11 found nt Bubintis f mounts of ui dl tuu{ K,i n t 1 1 i i i ui 
* i b in ri used so\Lial turns ( hulanti * l, pi \\\n b i j * ) 

•Ann, Description q&niTule de Jl Innphu et dt s Fytanu It in 1 1 1 P 
1 •• RoiOb Rtcherthtn, <U ,p 51 

nil), op ett lu the Discretion , \ol v p 042 
I limit bj 1 am hi r Oudm I tin ski till m I li sii s 1) d m , u , 1 
I »aiui, op cit in tho Dtscnptun , \ol y pp l 610, 041 (16 
, * r l ul f tin fat mg wus m nd grinitc (p 010) uul liu surnns w 
lyi ** coursis still tn ntu (Opt ration*, Yol i pp ^0l < 


1 coursis still tn eitu (Opt ration*, y 
1 id Templet of %t ~eh, p 00) 


T mi 1 tl 
it ill 
Ir I i 


il t t 


Hi 
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the monument on three sides, and there may be seen behind the west front, in 
an oblong enclosure, a row of stone sheds hastily constructed of limestone and 
Nile mud . 1 Here the labourers employed on the works came every evening t<« 
^ huddle together, and the refuse of their occupation still 

incumbers the ruins of their dwellings, potsherds, chips <»t 
various kinds of hard stone which they had been cutting 
granite, alabaster, diorite, fragments of statues broken in the 
process of sculpture, and blocks of smooth granite ready lm 
use. The chapel commands a view of the eastern face of the 
pyi amid, and communicated by a paved causeway with the 
temple of the Sphinx, to which it must have born*» 
a striking resemblance . 2 The plan of it can 
be still clearly traced on the ground , 1 and 
the rubbish cannot be disturbed without 
bringing to light portions of statue-, 
ia*cs, and tables of offerings, some 
of them covered with hieroglyphs 
like tin* mace-head of white stun* 
which belonged in its day to Kl»e 
phren himself '. 4 The internal ai- 
i augments of the pyramid an of 
the simplest character; theyo'ii- 
sist of a granite-built passage can 
fully concealed in the north l.n't, 



AT A)) \M l.It MAH I Or KITEl'IlUEN.* 


running at first at an angle ot : 


and then horizontally, until stopped by a granite barrier at a point which indi- 
cates a change of direction ; a second passage, which begins on the outside, at i 
distance of some yards in advance of the base of the pyramid, and pruce* d>, 
after passing through an unfinished chamber, to rejoin the first , finally, a clmml “i 


1 Tluw Hfom dials had horn somowlint supu finally txammod by former explorers, riotn-»»r 
Ihtn* <1< in d thim out paitlv, and was tho first to recognize their use, having tumul oui 
rubbish with particular ( ire (7 Vo* Pyramid * and Templet of Hitch , pp. 101-103). 

- 1 In conned um ol tho timploof the Sphinx with that of tho second pyramid was dmnn in 
in Th (’i inlxr, 1S80, dining the last diggings of Murietto. I ought to say that tho whole <»i d 
pint of tho building into which the passage leads shows tracts of having been hastily tu" 1,1 ^ 
and at a time long after tho construction of tlio rest of tho edifice ; it is possiblo that the p - 1 
eondifion of the place doi s not date buck furtlu r than tho time of tho Antoiunes, when the f*l> ,,x 
wob cleared for the last turn in ancient days. 

a Tlio temph was m toll rahly good condition at the end of tho XVH U| century, as app» ^ ' 

cimtemporaiy di s< i iptiuii (Iil Masukier lt de Maii.let, Description de I'Egypte, 1735 .first p irt. p - 

4 Fij 1 *i T im , T* n Years * Digging in Egypt , pp. 22, 23. 1 have put it together, and havo hi 1 lu 
restoration of the whole reproduced as a tail-piece to p. 412 of this History. 

• Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Boy (cf. Guebaut, Le Mutfo Tilbt* 1 
pi. viii.). See ou p 373 of this History tho carefully exoouted drawing of tho best presorted ttiU ‘ 1]m> 
the diorite statues which the GSzeh Museum now possesses of this Pharaoh. 
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holloaed in the rock, but surmounted by a pointed roof of fine limestone slabs 
The sarcophagus was of granite, and, like that of Kheops, boie neither the name 
of a king nor the u piesentation of a god The cover was fitted so firmly to 
tho tiougli that the Aiabs could not succeed m detaching it when 
/ » they nfled the tomb in the year 1200 of om eia, they were 

/ theicfoie, compelled to bleak thiough one of the sides with i 

X I liammci before they could reach the coffin and take liom it 
v hJ tht mummy ot the Phaiaoh. 1 Ot Kheplnen’s sons, Menkauu 

r " * \ (Mykeimos), who was his sin ot ssoi, could s( an e 1\ 

E ' diiam of excelling Ills fatliei and giandfathei J 

his pjiamid, tho Supvmi — — baiely 
attained an elciation of 210 feet, and win 
txcudcd m height by those wlinh wtio 
built at a latei dit( 4 Up to om louitli 
of its Ik lght it was fare d with syenite 
and the nnuindci, up to tho summit, 
with limistom * Toi Ink ot tunc, 
doubtk ss, the dusking ol tin gi mitt 
w is not completed but tin lnm 
stone lecaud ill tin polish it w is 
e ap iblo of taking 1 f l Ik c m losii j; 

wall was extended to tin noitli so is 
to unit, uid buonif om with, tint ot 
noun siaju oh wNkuut' tin sc ( ond pv l mud s Liu ti mph ws 

connected with thi plain by a long and almost stiauhteiiis< w iv, w inch lan tor !h 



1 1 Ik scirnd pjiuiuid w \t> oieneel to huroji nm in ISlOK 15 1/ m(\arratn of tit 0} h ill 
and lit tnt Dim it nt>* tv J jypt and NuUa,p 22 > <tw j) J In txi t dil cl tic cult in ot t 
Ai ibb in ^iven us ly in inacrii tiun, written m ml , in eut l the w ills e t tlio huc j>1i igun eh uni 
4 Me h mini I Alum 1 I lltnh, tho (jiummim i 1 mid it Utl man Lfhnli w ib pi suit id will 
the king \li Mohmiimd at the bigmnin b an 1 at tho elcsui„ I he km n Vli M li mm d w i t 
ton md Bin c tbb( i < t S il edm 

( 1 ih u k sl tiaditiuu m ike b MvktriuoH the k u of kin ops (111 iodojli *», u 12) Di ihhh i • 

I _\ij! t m tr t lili u ri girds him as tlu nun ol kin plnen, and with thiH ngre < s up iss \ n t in 1 1 \\ 
T»pius (I nw \n, JJn Van hr n des Papyrus llndcar, i pi i\ 1 11, p li) in winch ft n 
1 > j htbif b that liter kheops his bon (kliafn) will )t t rei e n tin n tin. w u ol the In tc i (M 1 1 
then i prn r f iinotln r i innh 

a 1 it k n i , Rtohuft ts p bl An uibuiption, unfortunately muc li nnilil itc d fit mil 1 
<f Tftbhum (1 1 1 sic s Iknhn , ii 37 l\ giYCB an account ol the anatrue tun e t the pu uni l i 
the tm wport ol the b ire oj ba^us 

4 PrcicHsoi Fetrio mkons tho exact height ot the pyiumul at 2504 + 13 oi - iSOtut s 2 i 1 
that ib to sa\, 214 01 21 5 feet in round numl c tb (The Pyramid* and laflj 1 *(/ (uzd p 112) 

J A* ordmg tD He rode tuB (11 131), the casing of gunitc extended to li lit the heulU D 
<i 63; btitis that it did not go be vond the fifteenth eouibc Professor Petrie elision re 1 11 I 
were ac tu illy sixteen lower courses in ltd grinito (The Pyramid s and ladles t J 6u /i,p H 

• Pi mu , Jhe J y tumid * and Utmplc s of Lnz(h t pp 79 bO 

Drawn li) Ueudicr, frrin a photc graph by 1 nul BiugbdiBey this btitue, prtBervel 1 
Mum urn of Gize li, has been photographe el and ]iublish((l in the MusA J qyptun (Gius-uai i), l 1 

• l*i Tim, The Pyramids and Temple b of Gxzth , pp 101-114 
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greater part of its course 1 upon an embankment raised above the neighbouring 
-round. This temple was in fair condition in the early years of the eighteenth 
century,* and so much of it as has escaped the ravages of the Mameluks, bear* 
witness to the scrupulous care and refined art employed in its construction. 
(Wing from the plain, wo first meet with an immense halting-place measuring 
100 foot by 46 feet, and afterwards enter a large court with an egress on each 
^ide : beyond this we can distinguish the ground-plan only of five chambers, 
the central one, which is in continuation with the hall, terminating at a 
distance of somo 42 feet from the pyramid, exactly opposite the middle point 
of the eastern face. The whole mass of the building covers a rectangular area 
181 feet long by a little over 177 feet broad. Its walls, like those of the temple 
of tho Sphinx, contained a core of limestone 7 feet 10 inches thick, of which the 
blocks have been so ingeniously put together as to suggest the idea that the 
whole is cut out of tho rock. This core was covered with a caning of granite 
and alabaster, of which the remains preserve no trace of hieroglyphs 3 or of wall 
scenes: the founder had caused his name to be inscribed on tho statues, which 
received, on his behalf, the offerings, and also on the northern face of the p\ ramid, 
where it wua still shown to the curious towards the first century of our era. 1 
The arrangement of tho interior of the pyramid is somewhat complicated, and 
hears witness to changes brought unexpectedly about in the courhc of con- 
struction. 14 The original central mass probably did not exceed 1 80 feet in breadth 
at the base, with a vertical height of lot feet. It contained a sloping passage 
cut into the hill itself, and an oblong low-roofed cell devoid of ornament.' 1 
The main bulk of the work had been already completed, and tho casing nor 


1 .InWAKP, Inscription gfnfrale de Memphii, etc,, in tho Discretion & VEtjypti, \i»l v pp ♦..V.-o.m. 
This causeway should not bo confounded, ns is frequently done, with that winch nia\ be ni'i t 
w>mt* distance to tho oust in the plain: the latter led to limestone qunrncs in the mount un to tie 
south of tho plateau on which the pyramids stand. Tin se quarries w« re worked in very anew nt timer 
(Pi trie, The Pyramid* and Temples of Gizch , pp. lie, lltP. 

2 lienoit do Mail let \isited this templu between ltiD2 and 1708. (> lt is nlimst squire in fuiiu 
There are to be found inside four pillms which doubthss suppoitid a vaulted ro-f r oanur the altar 
of the idul, and ono moved around tlnno pillars as iu an ambulatory. Thine stems wcie i.v»nl with 
granitic marble. I found some pieces still unbroken which bad Wn attach'd to tin. '‘toms with 
ranslie. I believo that tho exterior ns well ns tho interior of the Maple was c.wd with th t> 
m.uhlo” (Ltc Masckilu, Description de Tfajypte, 1733, pp 223, 224). Vouimont had uu 'Ciupb u* 
'* n l l 'i ,r this pierage, almost word for word, m his Description hidnrique it gt' ymihnpn d /««**»* 
fl lit wpnlis ct de Memphis , 1735, pp. 2511-201. 

•h'UAitD, Description gtnfrale de Memphis , etc., in tho Vtseuption de rf\vjpt* . ™1. 1 1 > 

l,,, “ had; Petrus, The Pyramids and Temples of Gizilt , p. 113. 

4 Diodoblb SicuLrs, i. 03. The name, or the inucriptiou which coutaimd \\ o nmm, hiu 
l* 11 ' traced, not above tho entrance itself, which never was decorated, hut nu one of the i 

H0 " lost— of the limestone casing (Pukib, The Pyramid ■«, etc., p. 117). 

5 Tho third pyramid was opened by Colonel Howard Vyso in 1857. and do^'iik I hj ■ J,jn 11 
Iw^th ( Operations at the Pyramids in 7.W, vol. ii. J>p. t>9-95). 

^ Yei:, Operations, vol. ii. pp. 119-121; Hvnsf.n, A'yyptens Sidle in d>r ha . '•» LL - 

PP 171, 172. 
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yet begun, when it was decided to alter the proportions of the whole. 
M)korinos was not, it appears, the eldest son and appointed heir of Khc 
phren ; 1 while still a mere prince ho was preparing for himself a pyramid 



similar to those which lie near the “ITorizon,” when tin 
deaths of lus father and brother called him to the throne 
What was sufficient for him as a child, was no longer suit- 
able for him as a Pharaoh ; the mass of the structure was 
increased to its present dimensions, and a new incline e| 
passage was effected in it, at the end of which a hall panelled 
with granite gave access to a kind of antechamber . 2 3 Tin 
latter communicated by a horizontal corridor with the fhst 
\ault, which was deepened for the occasion; the old 
enhance, now no lunger of use, was roughly filled up* 
M} keiinos did not find liis last resting-place in this uppu 
level ot the interior of the pjramid: a nanow pas^iji , 
hidden behind the slabbing of the second chamber, desc < ud< d 
into a sec let ciypt, lined with granite and eoveied with i 
liaiit 1 -vaulted root . 4 The sarcophagus was a single bloek 
ot blue-black basalt, polished, and carvtd into the ioim of i 
house, with a facade having thne doois aud fine < opi ihhj:^ 
m the lorm ot windows, the whole fiaimd in a Minnie I 
moulding and surmounted by a pt ejecting eoiiucc such as\\» 
are accustomed to see on the temples . 5 The mummv <\is» <>« 


mi coins oi 

MVhJ MS<n u 


cedai-wood laid a man's head, and was shaped to tin 1 loim <>l 


the human body; it was neither painted 1101 gilt, but an ri 


sciiption in two columns, cut on its liont, contained the name of the Phaiaoii, 


1 UiH sums to follow from tin orelir in which the n>v d pmicts btgin ‘'peaking in tin II */ 
Papin u* VIvUiiikk i*j lntioducid liter a certain Miufii, who uppi us to hi his eldest brut hi 1 (I i min 
J)h Mui t h* h do* Papyrus Jh-ttai, pp 0, Is, VIa^iiko, Its Canto* papula nib, 2nd edit, p M) 

V w (Of 1 1 at tuns, vol it. p si uoti, S) disc ovtn d 1 cro fidglncnts of a grmiti sirtopl i h 
I trliaps th it ot tin ejurr n , the liquids which Hc.ro lot us (u. 131, hh>), and wvird (imk mil 
<itt' l mm, tell << running tin-*, show ch urlv that an liiirn ut tiadition mourned the i\isln 
a Ic m ilc inunmn m tin third p>r.uuid idoii e sidc ol tliut oi the founder Mykcruio*. 

3 \ a si hi*, nolle < <1, in regard to the details of the structure (Ojh rations, veil u pp T'l, si ) 1 

tin pa Mgi now Idle d up is tin e lily onr dnven from the outsnlo to the inti nor , ill the nth f* w 

niieh from flu msnh to tlu outside , and lonsujucutl) at .i period when this p ms i«?e , I e m r 0 

me mis ol p< m hating into the* interior ot the monument, had not yet rteiivcd its prismt dim u 

4 Two infill (limps wire discoviriel on the spot, winch attached the slabs oi grains i 
(inothi i (V \*‘i , Opt rations earrud on at the Pyramids in /SJ7, vol u p 82 ) 

‘ It was lost off the coast of Spain in the vessel winch wuh bunging it to England (\w, t>i*i 1 
\ol u p SI, note I!) \\c have only the di.iwmg rumumiig which was madr at the time ol d 

covmj, end publish! d by V)W» ( Ojurations , vol. u, plates facing pp H3, SI) M Hore lend 

ulte mpted to bhow that it wob ri worked under tho XXVI th S«iite dynast} ( Zur JUiugesihu't • 

itntUn Pyramid e lei Gi~ih, m the /ntnlnift, vol \x\ p 190) as well as the wooden eulhnol tin 

0 Drawn b> Fauohcr-Gudiu. The colhn is m the Jlrdish Museum (Hiittir, A Ouidt to fJ 
and Stand Egyptian Rooms, JS74, p 55, No 0017) Tho drawing of it was published by 
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iid a prayer on his behalf: “ Osiris, King of the two Egypt*, Menkauii, living 
eternally, given birth to by heaven, conceived by Nuit, flesh of Sibu, thy 
mother Nfiit has spread herself out over thee in her name of ‘Mystery of the 
] havens’ find she has granted that thou shouldest he a god, and th.it thou 
vhouldest repulse thine enemies, 0 King of the two Egypts, Menkauii living 
( t dually.” The Arabs opened the mummy to Bee if it contained anv piccious 
tt els, but found within it only some leaves of gold, probably a mask or a 
jictoral covered with hieioglyphs. 1 When Vyse reopened the vault m 1S37, 



ail* (.U/.MO sAllLOPII \ul b UK MVhl-ilNOs.* 


tin hones lay scattered about in confusion on the dusty floor, nmurhd with 
hmnlhs ot dirty rags and wrappings* of yellowish woollen cloth. 1 

The woiship of the tluee gieat pyramid-building kings continiKd in 
Memphis down to the time of the Greeks and Homans. 1 Tin n statin s m 
i * i n.iti, limestone, and alabaster, weie pieserved also in the- buildmjs aiiiuvd 
to the temple of Tlitah, where visitois could contemplate tins. 1’Junohs as 
tin \ \\cn j when alive. 6 Those of Khephren show us the king at difleuut am % 


<0; iiim n s aoI ii, plato facing p. 94), by Bireh-Lt iioriimnt (/</«/» n it •» / / f*i*' d hi 
,n V n phitr fthirfi inus y 18S9), and b> Lt pmus (.4 H'uahl dtr ui<hn 1 1 i 1 1 1 tl ]1 mi < II. i 
S( t‘* i is ruv ntly nvivui an nmuut h> potbc ms, mronluitf t«» wlnh .till » u\\ ilvtl in 
11* s t j . nod, ami ho ha* added to an hicolo^ical tonsidtrun u- up till it turn il. n« 1 n u lit i » 
* 1 o i tl». ipaation, now plulo]n<;irnl facts (K f*mn. J*n Altu a s I rut n • i » s t / <1 «./ h d ■* 
,v W « //.ns m tho Zntvhnft, v»l m pp 94 

1 i i m Vvsk, Opt rations, tic, vol n p II, m»ti 7. 

I’Mwn by Faut her-Qiidm, from a chromolitluyripli m Pki-m II’Vmnmn JDdmr u l Ut 
I (t Opt rations, vol u.plitt in hi.; p Si, Pei w»i lime/ lit t m dt I hi 

i • '»»I i p 509 


f 

t I; l 


(\ 


] X ’ Opt rations, vol. u pp. 73, 71 
1 1 . 1 iti nt Kk\ ntiftu monument w 


Kjjjptmn monument w Inch establishes its f\v 4 uio« is i st.l. nut 1 1 i 


it \\ 


lir i } name* of rsnmitilv M< nMifi, prophet t»l K1 u is Pi mb' 1,1 1 k* 1 1 1 

1 1 lul out b\ K do Kous;e {Uithnhtt sur Us monununt ** ./w on p ut i *t* * i * / ; 1 

i 1 1 1 1 h Manflhon, p 53, of Pimm, Catalogue dt la htdoiiipn t . * N H 

* i j Jin l U\k« liiHU 


^ ^ribaut tn rich ed the (»i/eh Museum, m lsss, with statues <1 J\i 
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when young, mature, or already in his decadence. 1 They are in most case, 
cut out of a breccia of gieen diorito, with long irregular yellowish veins, and 
of such hardness that it is difficult to determine the tool with which they were 
worked. The Pharaoh sits squarely on his royal throne, his hands on his 
lap, his body Him and upright, and his head thrown back with a look of 
self-satisfaction. A sparrow-hawk perched on the back of his seat covers hU 
head with its wings — tin image of the god Horns protecting his son. Tin* 
modelling of the torso and logs of the largest of these statues, the dignity 
of its pose, and the animation of its expression, make of it a unique work of ait 
which may be compared with the most perfect products of antiquity. Hven 
if tho cartouches which tell us the name of the king had been hummers] 
away and the insignia of his rank destroy ed, we should still bo able to 
determine the Pharaoh by his bearing : his whole appearance indicates a nun 
accustomed from liis infancy to feel himself invested with limitless authority. 
Mykorinos stands out less impassive and haughty: 2 he does not appear m> far 
removed irom humanity as his predecessor, und the expression of liis coun- 
tenance agrees, somewhat singularly, with the account of his piety and good 
nature preserved by the legends. The 10g\ptians of the Theban dynasties, 
when comparing the two gicat pyramids with the third, imagined that tin* 
disproportion in their size corresponded with a difference of diameter botwoi n 
their royal occupants. Accustomed as they were from infancy to gigantic 
structures, they did not experience befoie “the Horizon” and “the < float” 
tho feeling of wonder and awe which impresses tin* beholder of to-day. Tln*\ 
were not the less apt on this account to estimate the amount of labour and 
effort required to complete them from top to bottom. This labour seemed 
to them to surpass the most excessive corvee which a just ruler had a light 
to impose upon his subjects, and the reputation of Kheops and Ebephreii 
suffered much in consequence. They were accused of sacrilege*, of cruelty, 
and profligacy. It was urged against them that they had arrested the whole 
life of their people for more than a century for the erection of their tombs. 

Monkauhorh, and ftbirniii, besides the one numelob'j which I attribute to Kheops (cf. p 304 ot the 
Uistoiy) (Mam*i lio, 1 Vow critique, 1890, vol. ii. pp. 410, 417). 8omo Egyptologists, deemed l>\ tin’ 
opithet, “loved of JF.ipi” coupled with tho name ol .Uykerinoa, have behove 1 that they f.inu 
th<* still undiscovered Serapeum of tho Memphite dynasties at Koqq&ra. Thoy have been reprndpe* J 
by Ghirait, In Muafr Egyptian, i. pis. viii.-xiv. ; Stoindortt* thinks that they may l»o works ol a lu* i 
time, belonging probably to tho XXV th or XXVI th dynasty ( Ueber arrhahche ugyptibclu * s Ud>hn 1,1 
the Jahtbuch dea K. J). Ai chuologurhni Instituta, 1893, t. viii. pp. 05, 00). 

* They were discovered in 1860 by Muriello, in tho temple of the sphinx, at tho bottom ot a > • 
into which they had been thrown at an unknown date (Mauieite, Leltre a M. U Vicomt< d* '' 
pp. 7, 8) ; several of thorn had been broken in their full. Thoy are now in the (4iw*h Museum 

fit si careful reproduction of them which has appeared is to be found in Rouue-B^m 11 ' 1 J» ^ 

phufographique. Nos. 9J, 92, and in 10. de Kouge, Recherchea aur lea monuments , pis. iv., v. bW"* 1 
(op. I, pp. 65-66) attributes them to a later period, together with those discovered by Grebaul- 

• Grebaut, Le Mvl*€h Egyptian, i. pi. ix.; see the statue reproduced at p. 374 of this Histor 
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‘ Uieops began by closing the temples 1 and by prohibiting the offrring ot 
m i dices : be then compelled all the Egyptians to work for him. To some 
|u issignod the task of dragging the blocks from the quarries of the Auburn 
clmu to the Nile: once shipped, 
lln duty was iucumbent on others 
,i 1 1 unsporting them as far as the 
J il»\an chain. A hundred thousand 
worked at a time, and were 
lJicved eveiy thice months. 2 The 
penod of the people’s suffering was 
divided as follows: ten yeais in 
making the causeway along which 
tht blocks were dragged — a work, in 
m\ opinion, very little less oneious 
thm that of electing the pyra- 
mid, tor its length was fivo stadia, 
its bretdth ten orgyiw , its gicatcst 
linght light, and it was made ot 
tut stone and covered with figuus. J 
Tui v ars, therefore, were consumed 
in constnieting this causeway and 
tin hubteirancan chambers hollowed 
out m the lull. ... As for the 
pumud itstlf, twenty years weie 
( m ployed in the making ot it. 1,101 in ^aui. o* khhhms, mzhi vi^n w ♦ 

Them are recorded on it, in Egyptian chaiacteis, the value ot tin sum* 
]>ud in turnips, onions, and gai lie, lor the labomeis attached to the wink**, 
d 1 i tim mher aught, the interpreter who deciphered the m^ciiption told im 
dnt the total amounted to sixteen hundred tuhnts of silver Tt this win tin 

1 hi » st«r> m tin 'Wistcur Pnpvruh, it apptar* that klunps giu» tin oi h r t i 1 n hi iun| li 
1 ^ * t tli it of lht god Ki ,it Sukhihft (^MA^pphO, / s Conit * j op il un >*, 2n 1 1 . lit [ ^0 

li J v»or Pitrie(/7i< Pyramid* and Itmplenf (nzth, \>p *201 211) thinks tint tin* ilit ul n**N 
11 | fI u mtlirntn tradition She immd ition, he mvr, IhU thus. muith* lunu., whnh tl c i » •» 
' * 1 1 ^ h wo nothing to do, it was during tlu.se thret montii* tl it l\lu |* him 1 tin lOIMiuiv 

1,1 ■! it thn turn sport ot the stone, lln txplnnuti m i-> virj iii^lui u-, but it is u t Mip- 

iioiitl ttx *’ lltro d°^ ufl dom not relate that 100,000 men win. « ill l 1 \ tin. c lut 1 r tin t 

lOoni ' U ^ * Cir ' ^ut lr0IU three months to thne month* jismIIv ton** turns i mu, h I *» 
luiui f 1 * r ullLU d ©aeh other ut tlu work She figures winch hi pi t s in w 11 ki wn I« n 1 
Hut i t ^ niU0 t leave the responsibility lor them to tin populn uui^unt i(W iiimin 
4 J 1 ut< 8 Much, p 46*)). 

r uuvii 1 ! FUh ^ lcu bis (l 03) dochres that there win. no i him w ns to b m»iu m bin t i I 
4 1)i <7 J f tlum appeur to havo lucn dihCOTen.il and n stand hv V \m (Oj ti > I i i 1 
,j n jy 1 V ^ llumlior, from a photograph by Kmil Hrugsoh Be) (it AJ \mi hi 1 1 m } 1 ' / 

\ t )jj ,* 4 M Hwdah, pi. 26 ; Roeuh-B vnvillf. Album pliotoquq hi pie th 1 1 Mint it MIL i* 
It i<j ouo of tho most cumpli ti statue* found bv Miruttc in tlu hniph « t tl s i h i\ 
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case, how much must have boon expended for iron to make tools, and for 
provisions and clothing for the workmen? M1 The whole resources of the row! 
treasure wore not sufficient for such necessaries: a tradition represents Hhc'ip* 
as at the end of his moans, and as selling his daughter to any one that ofi’w.l, 
in order to procure money. 3 Another legend, less disrespectful to the row! 
dignity and to paternal authority, assures us that he repented in his old up t 
and that he wrote a sacred book much esteemed by the devout. 8 Khephren harl 
imitated, and thus shared with, him, the hatred of posterity. 4 The Egypt mr.,, 
avoided naming these wretches: their work was attributed to a shepherd cal M 
Philitis, who in ancient times pastured his flocks in the mountain; 6 and even 
those who did not refuse to them the glory of having built the most enormous 
sepulchres in the world, related that they had not the satisfaction of reposing m 
them after their death. The people, exasperated at the tyranny to which they 
had been subject, snore that they would tear the bodies of these Pharaohs 
from their tombs, and scatter their fragments to the winds : they had to In* 
buried in crypts so securely placed that no one has succeeded in finding them. 1 * 
Like the two older pyramids, “ the Supreme 5 ' had its anecdotal hLlory, 
in which the Egyptians gave free* rein to their imagination. We know tint 
its plan had been rearranged in the course of building, that it contained two 
sepulchral chambers, two sarcophagi, and two mummies: these modi Unit ion*, 
it was said, belonged to two distinct reigns; for 31ykerinos had left his tomb 
unfinished, and a woman had finished it at a later date — according to some, 
Nitokris, the last queen of the \T h dynasty; 7 according to others, tthoilnpis, 

1 Hi iiouoti*. ii. 124, 123. The inscriptions which worn read upon the pyramids win* tin /i uliti 
of \ isitors, some of thoin carefully execute d (Ki tiio.nnk, Surle n cetenunt <h < pyramid* *c di (lizch, mi 
sculptures hidoglyphiquts qui lei dceornient, el sur le* inscription* greeqncs (t Inliiu < qne It s royuynn >/ 
ura tf nt graufa, in the {(Tmrct chninics, 1st sori« h, vul. i, pp. 411-152). Too Jiguris wlm h w<r own 
to Herodotus lcjii i s< lit* d, according to the dragoman, the value of tho Hums expended tor vegeti! I* 
for the workmen ; we ought, probably, to regard thorn as tho thousands which, m many of Dm \< t»\- 
tomplos, 8er\od to mtuk the quantilii s of difii rent things presented to tho god, that they m ] > ^ 
transmitii d to the deceased (XJ a? it no, Xohw au Fragment fVun Commentnire tur le line II </'//</ 

in the Aitnvnire th la tfocieW pour l't nnmrugt ment da dudes grecques en France, 1S75, p. lt». « t '1 ) 

2 Hi.noiioirs, ii. 120. Hio hail profited by wliaL bIio received to build a pyramid hr ini"' 1 
in the neighbourhood of the* great one — the middle one of the three small pyramids: it would ir 
in fact, that this pyramid contained the mummy of a daughter of Khcops, Ilonilsonft. 

3 31 wet no, TTjn.iVh edition, p. 1*1. Tho ascription of a book to Khcops, m rather tlio account <»[ 

the discovery of a “sacred book” unde r Khcops, is quite in conformity with Egyptian i*l< ‘‘‘ 
Unlidi Museum possesses two hooks, which were thus discovered under this king; the one, i * 1 

tn.it me, in a temple at (’optos f Birch, Mtdicul Pa\njnis icith the name of Cheops, in the /nt> 

1S71, pp. (Jl, (>4: ef. pp. 221, 225 of this History); the other comes from Timid (Pi* i** 11 ,M, |j 

Two hieroglyphic l Papyi i from Tunis, pi. xiv.). Among the works on alchemy publishi d by M ^ ” 

{Collections de* anriens abhimidts grtes, vnl. i. pp, 211-211), there are two small tre.ite< *» 11 J 1 ^ 

to Flnphl, possibly Memphis or Khcops : they aro of the sumo kind as tho book nu ntioned by ^ " 1 11 
and which PyncelliiH nays w.is bought in Egypt. 

• Herodo-its, ii. 127. 

• IIkoodoti h, ii. 128; of. Wiidi/mann, Herodots Ztceiles Bitch, pp. 477, 478: ^ 11,1 Jn,u 
have been inclim d to sic in this name of Philitis, tho shepherd, a reminiscence of tho H>^ 

• Ihouoiub Slot i.i’s, i. til. • • itl(1I1 

• Maxltiio, I'NGKii’s edition, p. 102, ob B erts that Nitokris built tho third pyramid ^ N l ^ 
of lus statement has been given by Lcpsins in Buvskn’s JSgyptene Stelle , vol. ii. pp 
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tlu* Ionian who was the mistress of Psammetichns I. or of Amasin. 1 The beauty 
.mil richness of the granite casing dazzled all eyes, and induced many visitors 
to prefer the least of the pyramids to its two imposing sisters; its com- 
paratively small size is excused on the ground that its founder had returned 
to that moderation and piety which ought to characterize a good king. “Tlic* 
m'lioiiK of his father were not pleasing to him; ho reopened the temples ami 
stilt the people, reduced to the extreme of misery, back to their religious 
olwi vances and their occupations; finally, he administered justice more 
etjuilably than all other kings. On this head lie is praised above those who 
have at any time reigned in Egypt : for not only did lie administer good 
justice, but if any one complained of his decision he gratified him with some 
pieseiit in order to appease his wrath.” 2 There was one point, however, 
which excited the anxiety of many in a country where the mystic virtue of 
uunil'i rs was an article of f.iith: in order that the Jaws of celestial arithmetic 
should be observed in the construction of the pyramids, it was necessary that 
time of them should be of the same size. The anomaly of a third pyramid 
out of proportion to the two others could be explained only on tin* hypothecs 
ih.it My kerinos, having broken with paternal usage, had igmnautly iulringcd 
i ill ci ee of destiny — a deed for which he was meieilessly punished. He first 
U liis only daughter ; a shot t time after he learned from an orach* that la* 
li.iil mi ly six more years to leui.iin upon the eaith. He enclosed the corpse 
ot Ins child in a hollow’ wooden heifer, which he sent to Sais, where it was 
honoured with divine worship. 8 " lie then communicated lus reproaches 
to the god, complaining that his father and his uncle, alter having closed 
the 1 employ? forgotten the gods and oppressed mankind, had enjoyed a long 

1 Zim^i {l)c Ot igine < t L\u Oh l item uiu. p IWO, note 22) lnd already lecngui/cd th.it the 1th «I »pn 
O tin Or. ( kb no other limu tin* Nitokus ot Mam tho, and his opinion was adopts d and di ulopi <1 
*.v IJi.u • n ( A J gyptuig «tilh\ pp 2.'J7, 2'»S). r J hi logi nd of K]itx1<i]»i^ was i ntuph Lt il liy the addit» *n il 
IM to tho .mount Egyptian ipucn of tin* * haraett l ot a court* mu . this r« | umlaut ti ut mcph 
t" luu hem bon owed Irma tho muuo elm* ol h ircnds m> that whu»h com mud iKili with tin 
•lui lit r of Khcopb and her py tumid. The nauatixe tints dcvolopt l Wis in a «m.«l n mania i mii- 
,l ’ 1 t d with anotlur popular slorv, in which imcuik tin «pisnd« ol the. —li|») » i, s » v\i 11 known lioiu 
td • 1 Cindi lella ^Lai ill, konujtn kituhii'-llhodupis und Ucht uhroih l't> I rbil /, ei tin Dtnhih 
hait^ «l i*I v , 1.V71I). lleiodotna eonnceU Khodopit with he* Annuls (.ti 1*1*. -Ihiii {hint Hi*t , 
i,u "dli King Pmuuiuotichiu of the XXVI' 1 ' dynasty. 

Hi >non s, n ]2«); cf. Wu dlminx; Unoduh Jbuh. p 17 s , > i si| 

* 1,,l,n »h. 12U-1&1. Tho liiannti m which lierudolus disi id i ^ ti > cow who It w is &1 own 

111,1 1,1 * l| ‘ temple of iSaiti, proves that he wus dealing with Nit, in t ai id toi.n. Miln unit, tl e 
hjU ‘l' d hufor who had given birth to the Sun. How the pu»ph cool l hive aiij'lnd to this 
( b * wd of a daughter of Mylvirinos i-> now difl'uult to undtist uni Tin. nh i ot a muunn 

ii 'ti'iijM '■hut up in n htatue, us m a cnftin, was tamiliai to llie Kapluns t‘\o **f tl.i ipum 
O. 111 ^ Kaliaii, NofiiUri and All hot pit II, wtie toiiud luddvn m the uiilu of i m •* • 1 

,1 uhii li'Min h of wood, covered with bfu eued fabric ^ a Tnuruilb dt II l.lit* m. 

tliel , ,<S ' 7 ' ht /t*iMjti#*p, \ol. l. pp. £30-311, and pi. v.}. Egyptian Im-Jih n Mi]»j >-d l .at 

j., 1 " " l gods reeled U)»on the earth (lh hid? ft Oaiinl. §22, j*. bd, I’unin v *> idie - 

{, f ° Jl »"tory). Tho cow Milii-dirit might, therefore, U hodilv i m hi . d in a * iu. j h t.'u- »«. 

, I n !' * 1 u bciUr,ju8t as tho mummified gazelle of Ihir el-llahmi is oi 1 1 x 1 l[1 1 •'luopn i/ns* 
Hrt^' 1 1,um Maw* no, La Trouvaille de Mr 4 l Bahai i. pi x\i 11). U mu » p ^‘>le thu lie 
lj ' to Herodotus roftlly contniucd wlmt was thought to In i minima ot tin jf ddiss 
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life, while lie, (levont as he was, was so soon about to perish. The oracle 
answered that it was for this very reason that his days were shortened, for he 
had not done* that which ho ought to have done. Egypt had to suffer for 
a hundred and fifty years, and the two kings his predecessors had known this, 
while he lmd not. On receiving this answer, Mykerinos, feeling hinwlf 
condemned, manufactured a number of lamps, lit them every evening at cIinK, 
began to drink and to load a life of jollity, without ceasing for a moment 
night and day, wandering by the lakes and in the woods wherever he thought 
to find an occasion of pleasure. He had planned this in order to convince 
the oracle of having spoken falsoly, and to live twelve years, the nigliU 
counting 11s so many days .” 1 Legend places after him Asychis or Nasyrhb 
a later builder of pyramids, but of a different kind. The Hitter preferred hriHj 
as a building material, except in one place, where he introduced a stone 
hearing the following inscription : “ Do not despise me on account of the shun* 
pyramids: I surpass them as much as Zeus the other gods. Because, a pah 
being plunged into a lake and the clay which stuck to it being collected, the 
brick out of which I was constructed was moulded from it .” * The \iitu<» 
of Asychis and Mykerinos helped to counteract the bad impression which 
Klieops and Khephrcn had loft behind them. Among the live lvgM.itoi* 
of Egypt Asychis stood out as one of tho best, lfe regulated, to minute 
details, the ceremonies of worship. He invented geometry and the ail «>i 
observing the heaven *. 3 He put forth a law on lending, in which he autlmn'/- <1 
the borrower to pledge in forfeit the mummy of his father, while the creditor 
had the right of treating as his own tho tomb of the debtor: ho that if tie* 
debt was not met, the latter could not obtain a last resting-place for himself 
or his family either in his paternal or any other tomb . 4 

History knows nothing either of this judicious sovereign or of man\ oile r 
Pharaohs of the same type, which the dragomans of tho Greek period 
assiduously enforced upon the respectful attention of travellers. It merely 
affirms that the example given by Kheops, Khephrcn, and Mykerinos wcie hy 
no means lost in later times. From the beginning of the IV th to the end of 
the XIV th dynasty — during more than fifteen hundred years — -the construction 
of pyramids was a common State .affair, provided for by the administration, 
secured by special services . 5 Not only did the Pharaohs build them for tin m- 

1 Hlrodotus, ii. 13a. 

s Herodotus, ii. 130. 

* Diodorus, i. 91. It seems probable that Diodorus }m<l received knowledge from "om* 1 Al>^- 
nndrian writer, now lost, of traditions concerning the legislative acts of Shoshanqil I. of tlio .\M1 
dynasty ; but tho name of the king, commonly written Scsonkhis, had been corrupted by tlw 
man into Sasykhis (Wilkinson, in U. Rawlinson, Herodotus , vol. ii. p. 182, note 7). 

4 Herodotus, ii. 136. 

4 On the construction of pyramids in general, cf. Pkrkot-Uhifiez, Ilistoire dt I'Art, PP 
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* elves, but the princes and princesses belonging to the family of the Pharaohs 
•onstructed theirs, each one according to his resources; three of those 
roondary mausoleums are ranged opposite the eastern side of “the Horizon” 
ilin'o opposite the southern face of “ the Supreme / 1 and everywhere else— near 
\bousir, at Saqqara, at Dahshur or in the Fayum— the majority of the royal 
pyramids attracted around them a more or less numerous cortege of pyramids 
of princely foundation often debased in shape and faulty in propoition . 1 
The materials for them were brought from the Arabian chain. A spur 
of the latter, projecting in a straight line towards the Nile, as far as the 
ullage of Troiu, is nothing but a mass of the finest and whitest limestone . 2 
The Egyptians had quarries here from the earliest times. By cutting off the 
stone in every direction, they lowered the point of this spur for a depth 
of some hundreds of metres. The appearance of these quarries is almost as 
.Monishing as that of the monuments made out of their mateiial. The 
extraction of the stone was curried on with a skill and leguluritv which 
denoted ages of experience. The tunnels were so made as to exhaust the 
tiu« st and whitest seams without waste, and the cluunbers were of an enormous 
< x1( nt ; the walls were dressed, the pillars and roofs neatly finished, the 
passages and doorways made of a regular width, so that the whole pieseuted 
nioi u the appearance of a subterranean temple than of a place for the ex- 
tinction of building materials . 3 Hastily written graffiti, in red and black ink, 
pieseive tbe names of workmen, overseers, and engineers, who had laboured 
lure at certain dates, calculations of pay or rations, diagrams ol interesting 
details, as well as capitals and shafts of columns, which were shaped out on the 
-pot to reduce their weight for transport. Here and there true official stekeare 
to be found set apart in a suitable place, recording that after a long interrup- 
tion such or such an illustrious sovereign had resumed the excavations, and 
opened fresh chambers . 1 Alabaster was met with not lar from here in the Wady 

iW*> 210; Plums, The Pyramid* <tmi Ti.nphs vj Gtzih, pp. 102-17*.!; Malibu, Anhmhgie 

1 yyptit tun % pp. I2G-12S. 

1 Tli" description of theso pyramids may lie found for the most jmrt in Yist-l’i kuiko. O^nratwu^ 
tin Pyramids in JSdi, \ol. h. The biuallcr pw minds m the Fa\um haw; Ulu quite recenth 
'lcmd by Pi.ti.ic, Illahun , Kahttn and Gurob , pp 1, 3. 

I nnu is the Troja of cliibsieul writers (11 m i«»*« h, A![iyptu>< hi Traja , in the Ztitschrifl, 
, *‘ lw ) p. 5*0 o;!), which D’Auville ( Muuoin> siu I' Egypt? Am aim* it Mndirm, p. 173) hud 
l»n Mdii^U lduititicd with Uie modern village of Turali; cf. the imp «»F the Delta at p. 75 of this 

Uu diM>)iption of tlio quarrus of Turali. as liny were .it the ln i i'inniin^ of the oeutury, was 
hrirlly pi ven by Jomard ( l)<*ciipfion generate dt Man plus tf dot Pyramihs , in tho 
to* upturn dr )' tiiypte, \ol. v. pp. 072-074). atlciwardi more i umploteh l>\ Perrim? (Yvw, 
(i rititnms.\ t,|. iii. p no, it MM|.). During the l.i'-t thirty 3 raw the Cano unions ha\e diMiojed tho 
-.roittr part of the ancient remains formcily existing 111 this district, and have complcti ly ilmmjei 
in ai.,mv of the plane 

4 N»U> of Aiiiuiomhuit III. of the XII th dynasty (Yyse, Off ration*, v»d. iii., plate taeiug p 94 ; 
j1 1 “ * R^dan.! o* 143 t), of Ahmosis l. (Vxm:, Dptriifton*, vol. iii. p. 91; LhiMV**, Ihufon., iii. 
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(Jerruui. The Pharaohs of very early times established a regular colony hoi 
in the very middle of the desert, to cut the material into small blocks for trail - 
port : a strongly built dam, thrown across the valley, served to store up the winti r 
and spring rains, and formed a pond whence the workers could always supply 
themselves with water . 1 Kheops and his successors drew their alabaster from 
Uattmbu , 2 iu the neighbourhood of Hcrmopolis, their granite from Syene, their 
dioritc and other hard rocks, the favourite material for their sarcophagi, fiom 
| the volcanic valleys which separate the Nilo from tho Red Sea — especially 
I from the Wady Hainmamat. As these were tho only materials of which tin 
quantity required could not be determined in advance, and which had to In 
brought from a distance, every king was accustomed to send tho princip.il 
persons of his court to the quarries of Upper Egypt, and the rapidity with 
which they brought back the stone constituted a high claim on tho favour of 
their master. If the building was to be of brick, tho bricks were made on tin* 
spot, in the plain at the foot of the hills. If it was to be a limestone structinc, 
the neighbouring parts of the plateau furnished the rough mateiial m 
abundance. For the construction of chambers and for casing w ills, tin* iom 
granite of Elephantine and the limestone of Troiu were commonly cmployi d, 
but they were spared the labour of proeuiing these specially for the oceiMnu. 
The city of the White Wall had always at hand a supply of them in its ston 
and they might be drawn upon freely for public buildings, and consequently 
for the ro\al tomb. Tho blocks chosen from this reserve, and convcjed m 
boats elo'be under the mountain-side, were drawn up slightly inclined cuusewav- 
by oxen to the place selected by the architi ct . 3 

The internal arrangements, the length of the passages and the height of 
the pyramids, varied much : the least of them had a height of some thill) -ihru 
feet merely. As it is difficult to determine the motives which influenced tli 
Pharaohs in building them of different sizes, some writers have thought that tin* 
mass of each increased in proportion to the time bestowed upon its construction— 
that is to say, to the length of each reign. As soon as a prince mounted l he 


3 a, b ) of Akhojiirur! (Vvmj, Operation «, vol. iii. p. 95), of Amenoihcs III (Yy*k, Opoatunih, vI m 
p 90; Lfci'-'ius, JJt nkm.. Ill . 7J a, b) of tho XVIII ,h (l\ minty, and finally Ncctanebo II of tin* AW 1 
(\ yse, Opf rat ions, vol iii 09; Biuuscii, lie hehcrichtc, p. IG\ et seq ) 

1 Schwkixfukih, Sur urn anticline digm ite pictru mix environs d'lhfluuan, in tho HvHth > 1,1 
Clmtitul Egyptian , 2nd bones, vol. vi. pp 139-11.) Schweinfurth thinks that Hi* ali l »i-i r 
employed in building tho temple of tho Sphinx potto 1 very probably from tin* qimrrns *i M ^ 
Gerraui. 

* The quarries of H&tuubu were dUcmeicil by Mr. Newberry in 1891 (Egypt Prittn 1 
Fund, Keport of the Fifth Ordinary General Minting, 1890*91, op. 27, 28; cf. G. >Vui"" “ ' 
Fha/lr, Hat-nub, in tho Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Aichseology , vol. xvi. 1 s'J.j i . !!’ 
73-82 ; Gbipfith, El B'rsheh, vol. ii. pp 17-54). 

8 Ono of the stelae of Turah shows us a block of limestone placed upon a sledge drown IX 
large oxen (Vyse, Operation*, vol iii., pinto facing p. 99; Lepsius, Denfan., iii. 3 a). 
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1 Tins was the theory formulated by Lcpsius s " j 

(l\h-r <(< n Buu der Pyramids, in the JUrUncr Wfy r *2f*S ) ' 0i’ ? I 

Monuttiberichie, 1S-13, ]>[). 177-203), after tin; i O \ • £ ! 

mmlc by and the work \ ^ J . ■ ! 

by Krbkum, «ml the majority of Egypt- \ \ ® ® 

• ■l"L r istand«ipted it, and btill maintain it (Ep.hus, \ %* J J t\ - 

<Vi-iro»e dutch da* Alle uud Nene sfigypOn, \ |&/ // i ** j 

V"l. i. ]>1>. i:J3, 134; "\V 1 Eli km ANN, AtgypUarhc V -/I 

( ichU\ pp. 181, 182). It wad vigorously fr'T' ? J t j 

:«il.Tfkoi| by rernd-t’hipiez ( Uutoire dc l* Art , No m epin tke\\ f(Af/iVAJ.[x , 

' ■I i. ]>p. 211-221) and by Petrie { The Fyra- /w«J&.‘ - . . Yi" ^ 

inn!* md Tnnplefi of Gizeh % pp. 183-1015) ; it ty'^n^fruff ^M*A u,n v\ ^, rd V» 

■' atterwunlH revived, with amendments, by ~ I £ A ■ 1 Or 

‘‘“‘nit {Lupsius'a Theorie deg Pyramidal - ^ / G fe*/ 

' in tho Zt itechrift, vol. XXX. pp. 102-10G), Sctlo /■ 5 ( 

" oomdusionB have been accepted by Ed. 5 T~ T» a K> l°- Pi- L. ? — L- r --\ 

M ><r {Gmtehichte deg Alien AL'gypteng, p. 100, < r , ll2 mkmi’HITk Nome asd tiu: rosiriox or iuk 
4 t > 1 .). The examinations which I have had i>\k.%.mu>s of tin. anciknt i mvikk. 

t! ‘'' ‘'I'portunity of bestowing on the pyramids 
•■I >:nppii-a, Abueir, Dabsbftr, Kigali, and 

1 have shown mo that tho theory is not applicable to any of thesr monuments. ■ 

j ' also, is the white limestone pyramid of f'nas, of which tho dimension* .ire • v >n 
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; ought to present their laces to the four cardinal points; but owing u, 
.unskilful ness or negligence, the majority of them aro not very accuratel, 
orientated, and several of them vary sensibly from the true north. The great 
pyramid of Saqqura does not describe a perfect square at its base, but is an oblong 
rectangle, with its longest sides east and west: it is stepped — that is to say, tin* 
six sloping sided cubos of which it is composed are placod upon one anothei 
. so as to form a series of treads and risers, the former being about two yards 
wide and the latter of unequal heights. 1 The highest of tho stone pyramids 
of Dahshur makes at its lower part an angle of 54° 41' with tho horizon, hut 
at half its height the angle becomes suddenly more acute and is reduced to 
12° r>i)\ It reminds one of a maataba with a sort of huge attic on the top. 2 
Each of these monuments had its enclosing wall, its chapel and its colloge ot 
priests who performed there for ages sacred lites in honour of the deceased 
prince, while its property in mortmain was administered by the chief of tin* 
i 4< priests of the double.” Each one received a name, such as “ the Kn tdi,” 
“the UeautifnI,” “the Divine in its places,” 8 which conferred upon it a per- 
sonality and, as it wore, a living soul. These pyramids formed to the we^t ot 
the White Wall a long serrated line whose extremities wore lost towards tin* 
south and north in the distant horizon : Pharaoh could see them from the 
terraces of his palace, from tho gardens of his villa, and from e\cry point m 
the plain in which ho might reside between Heliopolis and 3 ledum a 

constant reminder of the lot which awaited him in spite of his divine origin. 
The people, awed and inspired by tho number of them, and by the variety of 
tlieir form and appearance, were accustomed to tell stories of them to one 
another, in which the supernatural played a predominant part. They were able 
to estimate within a few ounces the heaps of gold and silver, the jewels and 
precious stones, which adorned the royal mummies or filled tho sepulchral 
chambers : they were acquainted with every precaution taken by the architects 
to ensure the safely of all these riches from robbers, and were convinced that 
magic had added to such safeguards the more effective protection of talismans 
and genii. There was no pyramid so insignificant that it had not its mysterious 
protectors, associated with some amulet — in most cases with a statue, animated 
by the double of the founder. 4 The Arabs of to-day aro still well acquainted 
with these protectors, and possess a traditional respect for them. The great 
pyramid concealed a black and white image, seated on a throne and invested 

1 See pp 212-241 of this Hibtory for a moro complete description of this pyramid. 

* Vyse, Operations carried on at the Pyramids in 1837 , vol. lit. pp. Go-70. 

* “ Tho Fresh,” QonuO, was the pyramid of Shopsiekaf, the laBt king of the IV th dynasty (E i '* 
Rouge, liecherches sur les Monuments , p. 74); “ the Beautiful,” Nofib, that of Dadkeii Assi («• 
p. 100); and** tho Divine in its places,” NO iir IsOItO (kJ., p. 09), that of JMcukafthorO, who belong * 
4o the V th dynasty. 

4 Maspero, Etude* de Mythologie et d'Archdoloyie / Igyptiennr s, vol i. p. 77, et soq. 
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with the kingly sceptre. He who looked upon the statue “ heard a terrible 
noise proceeding from it which almost caused his heart to stop beating, and 
he who had heard this noise would die.” An image of rose-coloured granite 
watched over the pyramid of Khephren, standing upright, a sceptre in his hand 
and the uraeus on its brow, “which serpent threw himself upon him who 
approached it, coiled itself around his neck, and killed him .” 1 A sorcerer had 
in\ested these protectors of the ancient Pharaohs with their powers, but another 
equally potent magician could elude their vigilance, paralyze their energies, if 
not for ever, at least for a sufficient length of time to ferret out the treasure and 
riile the mummy. The cupidity of the fellahin, highly inflamed by the stories 
which they were accustomed to hear, gained the mastery over their terror, and 
emboldened them to risk their lives in these well-guarded tombs. How many 
pyramids had been already rilled at the beginning of the second Theban empire ! a 

The IV th dynasty became extinct in the peison of Shopbiskaf, the 
huccessor and probubly the son of Mykerinos . 3 The learned of the time of 
Kamses II. regarded the family which replaced this dynasty as merely a 
t^condary branch of the line of Snofrui, raised to power by the capricious laws 
which settled hereditary ipiestions . 4 Nothing on the eontemporaiv monuments 
it in true, gives indication of a violent change attended by oi\ il war, or result- 
ing from a revolution at court : the construction and decoration of the tombs 
continued without interruption and without indication of haste, the sous-in-law 
of Shopsiskaf and of Mykerinos, their daughters and grandchildren, possess 
under the now kings, the same favour, the same property, the same privileges, 
which they had enjoyed previously . 5 It was slated, however, in the time of 


1 It* Mervt tilt h tie V Egypt tie Muurtadi % from tlio tr.nisl.it ion of M Pirmtc V vruik, pp 1G-18. 

‘ Tin* pyramid of Meditiii, tor iimtanro; cf p. 300 at this History 

3 Tin M.riw of kmgb beginning with Mykerinos ww* diawn up for the find tmu m in arruratc 
muum rhy E nr Koit.i \%Jierh ieht8 eur Its Monuments qu*on pent attrihun mu six pttmun* ihfiia+tit*, 
pp, CG M M do Kongo’s results have been smeo adopted by all Egyptologist* (Bui •> sihcht* 
lift, p. M, 1 1 hi'ij ; Lwril, Au* A'ljypt* n* Yor'dt, p 129, <t hi i] W ilium inn, A gypU^thtt 
'»i schiehte, pp. 193-197, El». Meyer, * Unchichte tits Alten A'gypttn^ p. 129, et >u| ) Hu tihle of 
tLi IV th ilymiHty, restored us far as posbihlo with the npproMin ite d.iU», ib '•uhjuimd .— 


Accuiding to tbo Tuiin Canon and 
the Monuments. 


^noirli (4100-1070?) 21 

Kum i (1073-4052 1») 23 

iMm rat (1051-4013?) 8 
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Th<» f moments of tbo royal Turin Papyrus exhibit, in fact, no separation l* tween the ku ^ -%l.ic 1 ' 
tm Urn attributes to the IV lh dynasty and tliOhO which be Obcribt s to the V th , which a ems t« -lu>*v 
til| t Hu Egyptian annalist considered them all as bi longing to one mid Uu niuii* (muh r ot 1'hei 
1 The mobt striking oxnmplo is tlmt of fi.iklicmk.irl, son ol Kb-plircn, »lio .In .lot. .rl ■ -l uuder 
the 1 1 . ji noli finhurt (£. ng ItouiB, H.chcrcho tur let monuments, pp. 77, IS: Ui">n.-, . IL *“>• 
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the Ptolemies, that tlio V th dynasty had no connection with the.IY th ; it was 
regarded at Memphis as an intruder, and it was asserted that it came from 
Elephantine. 1 The tradition was a very old one, and its influence is betrayed 
in a popular story, which was current at Thebes in the first years of the New 
"Empire. 2 'Tiheops, wliilo in search of the mysterious books of^Tliot in order to 
transcribe from them the text for his sepulchral chamber, 8 had a^ked the magician 
Didi to be good enough to procure them for him; but the latter refused tin* 
perilous task imposed upon him. “ * Sire, my lord, it is not I who shall bring 
them to thee.’ His Majesty asks : 1 Who, then, will bring them to me ? * Didi 
replies, 4 It is the eldest of the three children who are in the womb of TCuditdidit 
who will bring them to thee.* His Majesty says : ‘By the love of lift! what is 
this that thou tellest me ; and who is she, this Ruditdidit ? * Didi says to him : 
1 She js the w ife of a priest of Bu, lord of Sakhibfl. She carries in her womb t luve 
children of Ea, lord of Sakliibu, and the god has promised to her that they shall 
fulfil this beiK'lieent oflici* in this whole earth, 4 and that the eldest shall lie 
the high priest tit Heliopolis.* His Majesty, his heart was troubled at it, Inil 
Didi says to him : ‘What are these thoughts, sire, my lord? Is it because <>l 
these three children ? Then I say to thee : Thy son, his son, then one of the^e * *’ ' 
The good king Kheops doubtless tried to lay his hands upon this threatening 
trio at tin* moment of their birth ; but Kfi had anticipated this, and saved Iii" 
offspring. When the time for their birth drew near, the Majesty of ltt, lord 
of Sakliihu, gave orders to Isis, Nephthys, Maskhonit, 8 IIi<juit, 7 and Kluminu- 

1 Such tin tradition accepted by Manet ho (Pnolh’s edition, pp. 90, 1)7 ). LepsiUN Hunk tin* 
the copji&ta of Manetho were under some distracting influence, which nindo them imn*d« i tin mu 1 
of tho origin ol the \ l"* dynasty to the V Ul : it must have been tho VI th dynasty which ti»ok it*. • ri^m 
from Elephantine (Ktiniyalmch der Alten AEgyptcr, pp. 20, 21) I think tho safest plan is to it | « * I 
the ti xt of Manetho until wo know more, and to admit that lu* knew of a tradition ascribin'*, tin oe n 
of the V th dv misty to Elephantine. 

- Eiiaian, Wi Muirheu de* Papyrus Hesfoar, pi. i\. pp. 11 13: />■* 1'onfe s pri/nt/m n 

2nd edit, pp. 

* Tho flrtat Pyramid is mute, but wo lind in otlur pyiannds insciiptimm of some liiuidu iU nt 
lines. The author of the story, who knew how much certain kings of the VI lh d\ nasty had 1 ihoin* •' 
to have extracts of tho sacred Imaks engraved within their tombs, tanned, no doubt, that his Klim*]* 
had done the like, hut had not succeeded in procuring tho texts in question, probably on accoiml > 1 
tho impiety ascribed to him by tho legends It was one of tho methods of explaining the ub-i net t 
any religions or funereal inscription iu the Gioat Pyramid. 

4 This kind of ciicumlocutinn is employed on several occasions in the old tu\ts to di*aji»t 
royalty. It was contrary to etiquette to mention directly, in common speech, the Pli.ir.ioli, o» »•'" 
thing belonging to bis functions or his family. Of. pp. 203, 2G1 of this Ilistoiy. 

5 This phrase is couched iu oracular form, as buiitting the reply of a iuagiciau. It appi 11 

have been intendi'd to reassure the king in affirming that tho advent of tho three sons of H t w > ' 
not bo immediate: his son, then a son of this son, would succeed him before destiny " ,,m 1 
accomplished, and one of the-c divine children succeed to tho throne in his turn The author u* 
story took no notice of Dadufii or Sliopsiskaf, of whose reigns little was known in his turn • ( f 

0 See pp. 81, 82 of this History for a notice of Maskhonlt, and the role she played at the but'* * 
children. 

1 Iliquft as the frog-goddess, or with a frog’s head (Lanzone, Ditionario di Mitoloyia Ey m n 1 
852-853), was one of the raidwives who is present ut the birth of tho sun evory morning. Her r< ' 
is, therefore, natural in the caso of the spouse about to givo birth to royal sons of the sun. 



TEE ROMANCE OF US1RKAF, SA/fURI , AND KAK1U. 3gi> 

“Como, make haste and run to deliver Ruditdidit of these three children which 
die carries in her womb to fulfil that beneficent office in this whole earth, 
and they will build you temples, they will furnish your altars with offering, 
they will supply your tables with libations, ami they will increase your mort- 
main possessions.” The goddesses disguised themselves as dancers and itinerant 
musicians: Khnumft assumed the character of servant to this band of nauteh- 
nirls and filled the bag with provisions, and they all then proceeded together t<« 
knock at the door of the house in which Ruditdidit was awaiting her delivery. 
The earthly husband Rausir, unconscious of the honour that the gods had in 
store for him, introduced them to the presence of his wife, and immediately 
three male children were brought into the world one after the other. Isis 
named them, Maskhonit predieted for them their royal fortune, while Khnumu 
infused into their limbs vigour and health ; the eldest was called ITsirkaf, the 
second yalmri, the third Kakift. Rausir w r us anxious to discharge his obliga- 
tion to these unknown persons, and proposed to do so in wheat, as if they 
wore ordinary mortals: they had accepted it without compunction, and were 
already on their way to the firmament, when Isis recalled them to a sense of 
tluir dignity, and commanded them to store the honorarium bestowed upon 
them in one of the chambers of the house, where henceforth prodigies of the 
strangest character never ceased to manifest themselves. livery time one 
vi\U red the place a murmur was heard of singing, music, and dancing, while 
acclamations sucli as those with which king* are wont to ho received ga\e sure 
presage of the destiny which awaited the newly l»orn. The manuscript is 
mutilated, and we do not know how the prediction w'as fulfilled. It we m.iy 
tni't the romance, the three first princes of the V th dynast} were brothers 
.uni of priestly descent, but our experience of similar stories does not encourage 
ns to take this one very seriously : did not such tah*> affirm tlml Kiieops and 
Khephren were brothers also? 

The V th dynasty manifested itselt in every respect as the sequel and comple- 
ment of thelV 111 . 1 It reckons nine Pharaohs after tin* three which tradition made 

1 A list in appended of the known Pharaohs ol the > 1,1 dvn.i«t>, restore! .u> far as .mu be, with ll-« 
t lost at Approximate dates of their roigns : — 

V nun Manrth.. 

Prom the Turin (’anon and the Monuments. 


1 "IHkaf Oisiukin.a- 

f'MiCui (3'JtJl-30.Y7 ?) 1 v ' ] 

KamO (3)5(5-3954?) 2 

NofiuirixeuI (3933-89W?) ... 7 „ 

ft n (3945-3933 0 12 Xlhbkiiims 

SmimsKEui (3«i32 3922?) . ... ? , 

Aivu'iiuhO (3921-3914?) 7 [ 


I^iknuuAnO (3900-3875 7) .... -•“» Kuhousin 

Mlnkai a hohC (3874-3800?) .... 8 Menhhuu-s 

, ^okerL4j H i 1 ^38U5-;W37?) .... 2s Tanmoki- 

1 nas (3834-3804?) 30 <>h\.w 
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sons of the gotl Ha hims.ll and of Ruditdidit. They reigned for a century and 

a half, the majonty of them have 
loft monuments, and the last foui, 

A ” /y 

at least, Usimiii, Anu, Menkauhoift, 
Dadkeri Arsi, and Onas, appear to 
have mled glonously. They all 
built pyramids , 1 * * 4 they lepaired tem- 
ples and founded cities . 9 Tho 
Bcdoum of the Smaitic pcmnsuli 
gave them much to do. halmii 
biought these nomads to leason, 
and peipetuuted the memoiy of his 
victones by a stele, engined on 
tho fare of one of the lot ks in tin 
Wady Magluiah, Anu ubtiimd 
some success! s ovei tin m, and Asm 
lepulsed them in tho iouith v u 
of his lujrn 1 On the wlioh, tin) 
maintained Rgypt in thepoMtion ot 
piospenty and splcndoui tuwhuh 
then pied< cessois lnd mist d it 
In one icsput tiny even m- 
«Tuit in irum mi ruiMii 01 tup uiAiuon (1UM( l Eopt was not so in 

AM, IN 1 1IL I/I H Ml SUM 4 J r 

1 It is pretty,^ nr nllj idnntk 1, but without e mvinc iii„ pi j )ts tint tin* pvrimi la ol Abu n n 1 
as tnml si irtlu l*h iraohsol th< V dvirvdy, < liofoi Saliuii (\ w Op inti m«,\ 1 m plate fi r \[ 
11,1) 10 el I LibiM Dad m li 39t/\ another totsirnin \nu(\ vm , Opnationa,\ l m , | I iti li i P 
ip 17 21 itn j J 11 Mom an ])fc uurtedu Martala <l< ltah Cluj ni« <hut* hint iry / d llum 
in tlu h \ u 1 1 l( 1 lijw, ml scries, WII, \ol x\i\ p SI, cl I ilsiih, Ausiuihl dir H/ Id fdei 
l it tin I /«, ]1 vu ) although Wudeumm considers that the truiu ited pyiimid f Dihshur w is th 
tomb cf thi*i km I mu inclined to think tlmt one cf the pwiunnls of Saqqira wus conMuutul hi 
\*»m the pji mud c 1 1 n is was r p urd m JHSI, and tilt ribults made kn mu b\ Mam i i >, J Itule* i 
Myth lo fit it d tuluf lojtc, vol i p 1 iO, it seq , and Jticunl de Jrauiux , v< Is iv and \ lh n uitrf 
ot tin in i] i its ft tilt p\i muds me Kn wn to us from tho monuments that of l Mik it was t lilt 1 f i 
jsitu '1 ii Jv Ki h her h $ eur htmi nuvtuds, j h0) tlmt ot S iliun, “ Kliubi* {id p 41) t 1 I 
ol Nofinnl < n, Ih 1 (id, p 8*>) flint of AM 4 Mm-isuitu ’(id, p S>) thatcfM nl mh id \ it 
iBditti* (»d,p SS) tlntffAbhi “ Nfltir * (il , p 100) that ol Cm is, * Nolir isditu (nl 1 10 ) 

9 rnSihuu (III mii ill n, Om htchtc ihs 4Utn A gyptenb, p 61), near Lbiieh, 1 r i him i w s 
built by Vihuri (1 u lun i hrch rchei aur lit monuments, p 01) Jhoimkrnimm » t tli vill 
ot Sahouri still jr« sines on thesime spot, without the inkibitaiits ‘•usputui^ it, the name ot i 
men ut I’liiiLitoh 

9 SUla, ni Sihftii (Iaioiul Yiyuqe de VAiabv, pl S, No 4 III mis Denim ,u * i I " >MI 
»p I avai, loynqe dans la jenmule Unhtqw Ins llur,pl 2, Vo 2 A count oj th Sum /> 1 1 * 

* f tsirnin And (I lihi s n 1 j2 a , Account of th bvriey, p 172) of I) i Ikert Afwi (In ns J)l 1 
li pl \x\ix d Ilmen, tuna, in the AiUchrift, 1 SOS, p 2 l > and I cconnt of th buney, p 1 
1 unis, Dutch Gostn turn S in u p 5 16) of Mcnk itihoru, with the d it© ol the fourth uu ol his n 
(In li ^ Jknkm , n oJr, Account of the but i y, p 172) nllol thcuiaro foun Iscaltoiid in tlio W 
'Minimi ill, uid cimiiirmorift tin petty \ icterus obtuiud < ver the Bedouin ot tho mi^hhourl 1 ^ 

4 Diawn by Bunin r, from a photo^mph by 1 mil Brunch (cf Gki pai t, 1 e Mutfi L'JVJ il( 11 1 1 
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isolated from the rest of the world *xs to prexont hot mil ibitants from knowing, 
either by p< rsonal contict or by hraisay, it leist some of the jxoph s d\\< lliii> 
outside Afi iea, to the noi th and ( ixt They knew that be\ ond tJn Yei j ( in ui,” 
almost at the foot of the mouutuns bi hind which the sun trmllul duiui^ 
the night, stir tehed Jeitile iJamK 2 01 euim tilts and n itions without iiumbn, 
some barbai oils oi semi-b ub nous, others as ciwli/<d as the \ win tlumstlxo 
r lh< \ eaicd but little 1 >j what nimes they weio known, but i ill* d them ill 
bv a (ommon epithet, the Peoph s beyond the Reas, “ IIiul mbu ” 3 Tf tl t \ 

1 Drawn l \ Bmdier, from tht w it« r i r lour pul lislud in T nsli lh nl m , i ] 1 S \ 2 

* iho “Blinds of the Aim firem” utl mtntiomd under 111 \II Ivin tv 1\ tin /» il * 
1 nijrun (1 211), in a sit formula winch w is ctrtunlv w« rdi l long p u is U tint [»ri>1 u 1 
wliK U in itB i arlu r form t»c< ms to helrn.r + i 4he tunc k i f tlu Vm li nt I mj ir 

* His mmo was first pointed out l\ ( hunpolliou an 1 Ito-illiui (Mtnum nt/ s/ r vol m 
jp 1 121 12(i), who nppho 1 it to tin Greeks m the texts of the l*t It mu } ri d ml win nil it 
* \ unui, \um” which permitted them t> ihntifv it with the Ti>an it the Bibl in I i i f i ns I 
Asn Minor, i\en on iho inonumi uls of I lmtmosis IV md 1 1 S ti 1 Bmh (0 ill i 1 nfij l 

p Sj) tin light tint it dcnotid “nil the peoplis • t tin \u rth, uud at on atlcr T 1 11 i (7 « u i 

1 Imniptit n thi lombtau d Ahme s, p| 4f, 1 1) give the nn tiling of its two \ iri infs i 1 i „ 4 til tl 

Northerns' wlun applied to the Gink people, and as “the Nvtlniu 1 i Is 'wh n j In l till 
(irtik kings At the institution of Knubt Curtis {Du J>mr i ir (hr J m hm U i / ru j , pi 
111,11, lh), I epsiu8, renting tin hypothesis of the carlitr Fgvptolo i Is t-tr vo to >\ w tl it th 
i line hmgnitcd not tlio (ireeks m antral, hut the Iouuns I \sm Mm r ml tint it wa i lm 
li nseription of the word 'I culver (IJthr dm Aamen d t 7 imriiuf d i Tj/ft s f n Ihnl i il n, m t 
1 7 ntldtruhte of the Aenlcmv ot SiciueH of Birlm, lbn p 1 #7, it s j) hut Hiug ill (1r< jr 

I hijttn, vol ui p 17) di lint d it us * a 41 m rnl ti rrn for all th pi 1 It mil till s inhilitin^ t 

f 1 und until julindsofthe Oaz tir— that is to say, the 1 astirnMi littr an m lli 11 w t j. t I 
tr itildioii, 4 thi l'ci plo from Behind,” appears to hive lun p 1 ^id bv l lid n {T s 1 i t // 

«' di pie* dr Jteihn , p Ob, note 1), who was also the first t> dichre unlit »itatin H h tl it ti m tl 

II it the Am lint Umpire, tho rgyptian* hud pushed thur i\.p liti ns fir iii II ml w 

tunly icpmmte 1 with 1 considtrablo put of tho coahts of the Mi httiriniaii lh v hill 

11 ni lives m 1 lose comnun 1 with tlu II me bu, anion,; whom wore 1 iiipu* 1 rurnj ms ^ l \ s 
1 1 ‘ t rmultp of the pji muds bhow the corn ctni^s of this observutim th w i> 111 wh 1 t i 
* U 1 ILitii nth(k [irons that tho ixistince of tlicsi peoplis w is uln ilv ki wi 1 1 t 1 1 1 

1 tlu se tixts wore worded (7 efi 11 -71 27) l y api / , 11 27 2* l * Vi 1 1 II s •[ 11 ) 

\ 'lullir (Astenund Europe^ pp 30, U) moius ini lined t> think that, it tn ut 1 tl II m m* d 

1 the half savage hordes who pi opldl tlu marshes ot th Dilti n *lu M li ir u •* r ' " 
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travelled in person to collect the riches which were offered to them by these 
peoples in exchange for the products of the Nile, the Egyptians could not have 
been the unadventurous and home-loving people wo have imagined . 1 They 
willingly left their own towns in pursuit of fortuno or adventure, and tin* 
sea did not inspire them with fear or religious horror. The ships which they 
launched upon it were built on the model of the Nilo boats, and only differed 
from the latter in details which would now pass unnoticed. The hull, which 
was built on a curved keel, was narrow', had a sharp stem and stern, was 
decked from end to end, low forward and much raised aft, and had a long 
deck cabin : the steering apparatus consisted of one or two largo stout oars, 
each supported on a forked poi>t and managed by a steersman. It had one 
mast, sometimes composed of a single tree, sometimos formed of a group 
of smaller masts planted at a slight distance from each other, but united at the 
top by strong ligatures and strengthened at intervals by crosspiece^ which 
made it look like a ladder; its single sail was bent sometimes to one yanl, 
sometimes to two ; while, its complement consisted of some fifty men, oars- 
men, sailors, pilots, and passengers. Such wero the vessels for cruising or 
pleasure ; the merchant ships resembled them, but they wero of heavier lmihl, 
of greater tonnage, and had a higher freeboard. They bad no hold ; tin* 
merchandise had to remain piled up on deck, leaving only just enough room 
for the working of the vessel . 2 They nevertheless succeeded in nmkiu ' 
lengthy voyages, and in transporting troops into the enemy’s territory fiom 
tho mouths of the Nile to tho southern coast of Syria . 3 Inveterate prejudice 
alone could prevent us from admitting that the Egyptians of the Memphis 
period went to the ports of Asia and to the Haui-nibu by sea. Some, at -ill 
events, of the wood required for building 4 and for joiuer’s work of a civil 


1 Upon this Htirring aud adventurous bide of tlu* Egyptian character, disregarded hy moduli 
historians, the leader may consult Marim.ko, Lfs ( 'ontei populaires tie VAncienne h'gyptt , 2nd *dii 
p. s:». 1 1 seq. 

* See the representations of ships reproduced in Domiciiev, Die Finite finer jEgyptitschui liiini pu, 
pU wv.-wx., and UUlorUche In^rhriftm, vol. li. pis. iw-xi. Tho Egypt iuu navy has be< n studml 
ju gem rul by li. (iLAbLit, Urlxr das Setii't sen der Allen *Kgyptcr, pp. 1-27 (ill Dwmicui.n, Risultab 
vol. i.), and under the XVI11 U| dynasty by Maspeko, J)e quihjue* navigation* ties Dgyplint 1 * •*«/ l 
mtr Erythru (in Hi v Rtvm Didontjw, 1S7'J): the results of this latter woik are given here w i 1 1 » • 
few modifications which u fresh .study of tho representations of Egyptian ships has biurgi'h 
to me. 

* Under Papi I., Oni thus conveys by sta the body of troops destined to attack tho Huu-Mi n ' 
(Inscription d' Uni, 11. 29, UO; cl. p. 421 of this History). 

4 Cedar-wood must have been continually j inputted into Egypt. It is mentioned in the Pyiaim 
texts (tf lias, 11. i>09-o85; Papi 1. 1)09; Mirniii, 1. 779) ; in tho tomb of Ti, nnd in the othei tom 1 
of Saqq&ra or (fi/eh, workmen uio reprohcnted making furniture of it (Bnuuicir, Die Jhjupi* '' 
U i til ><r writ , vol. lii, No. 124; Lokkt, la Flore plmraovique d'apres let documents hieroglyph* 7' 1 ‘ 
X„. ,02, pp. 41, 42) ChipB of wood from tho cotllns of tho Vi tb dynasty, detached in alien ill tm* 
ami found in several mabtahus at Saqqara, have been pronounced to ls», some cedar of la ,h| i. " 
otlit rs a species of pino which still grows in Cilicia and in the north of Syiia. 
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j ilnps bionzo itself, entered doubtless b\ the same mute .is the ambi 1 4 
lie tubes of unknown taco who then peopled the eoists ot tin !"_• m N i, 
who amongst the latest to ieceive these metals, and the) tiaiismiind them 
itlni directly to the Egyptians or Asiatic mtermedi u it n w ho e m u 1 tlwm 
t > tin Nile Valley. Asia Minoi had, mount ei, its tiiaMiu* ut natal is \\* II 
u those ot wood— copper, lead, and lion, which ceitam tubi s ot luiiu is anl 
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i I it thij \\« ri unit ut l»nu/t, mil i utu 1 » 1 j r i mill H 1,1 1 " 1 n 
1 ( Lupirn, l in, and Ahtimvny (urn An md I i ,jt m tl I / I / 0 s ( t I 1 
if 1 1 l ///, JS'12, tol \i\ pp 22t 22 0) tin l^ripli tin tlu.i« l i i - ! 1 1 ii OimJ I\ J l \ 
^ w wiuiN suit 1»\ suit with pure «oppir 

lhi\\nb\J »u< lu l (J lull ii, In m n plu t« jr ipli l \ 1 iml lliu li H \ tl p In i i l 1 

* t» l w ills ni tlu» tomb ot \pi tliM i\i r d it *m [ pi t n t n w 1 1 \ 1 u i < 14 

^ il\ni"U) lht iiinu bt iiuliiit; H t)u bow is tin tm pi I, win *4 U t\ i» t nl 
1 nun 1 B md to mdiuiti th«» dun lu u of tho \t"bcl to the pih t Mt wli \\ I l 

j S ' J ) won Hmnacii, /// biiM tc Uiqut ill I \nthn puhnjie, lslj p -s(l it ( I ll ' < 1 

Mi in tnl Jticuid , iol. u p l.i',1 ui tc h iml /i Vu iqt iri ntat tm « \ l l 1 It 

1 1 <t beq ), where upmiuna tu i\|ns*sd unK n r u- U th ■*» I «»\ * 1 11 1 xt 
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Kinitlis had worked from the earliest times. Curavans plied between Egypt and 
the lands of Ch.ildn*an civilization, crossing Syria and Mesopotamia, perhaps 
even by the shortest desert route, as far as Ur and Babylon. The com- 
munications between nation and nation were frequent from this time forward, 
and very productive, but their existence and importance are matters ol 
inference, as we ha\e no direct evidence of them. The relations with these 
nations continued to be pacific, and, with the exception of Sinai, Pharaoh had 
no desire to leave the Nile Valley and take long journeys to pillage or 
subjugate countries from whence came so much treasure. The desert, ami 
the sea which protected Egypt on the north and east from Asiatic cupidity, 
protected Asia with equal security from the greed of Egypt. 

On the* other hand, towards the south, the Nile afforded an easy means 
of access to those who wished to penetrate into the heart of Africa. The 
Egyptians had, at the outset, possessed only the northern extremity of tin* 
j valley, Jrom the sea to the narrow pass of Silsileli ; they had then advanced 
as far as tin* tir^t cataract, and Syene for some time marked the extromo limit 
of their empire . 1 At what period did they cross this second frontier and 
resume their march southwards, as if again to seek the cradle of their roee? 
They hud approached nearer and nearer to the great bend described by Ihe 
ri\er near the present village of Korosko , 2 * but the territory thus conquered 
had, under the V th d\ nasty, not as yet either name or separate organization: 
it was a dependency of the fiefdom of Elephantine, and was under the imnn - 
diato authority of its princes. Those natives who dwelt on the banks of tin* 

> river appear to have offered but a slight resistance to the invadeis: tin- 
desert tribes proved more difficult to conquer. The Nile divided them into 
two distinct bodies. On the right side, t he confede ration pf^tbo Uauaiii spn ad 
in the direction of the Red Sea, from the district around Ombos to t lit* 
neighbourhood of Kurosko, in the valleys now occupied by the Ababdeh*: 1 * 
it was bounded on the south by the Mazaid tribes, from whom our con 
temporary Maazeh have probably descended . 4 The Amam iu w ere settled on 


1 See pp. It, 45, And 74 of this History for information on the early frontiers of Egypt to Hit* south 

2 This appears to follow from a passage in the inscription of Cni. This minister was i.u-m-c 
t loops and exacting wood for building among the desert tribeB whose territories adjoined at this put 
of the valley : the manner in which the requisitions wero effected (11. 15, 1C, 18, 45-47) shows tint 
it was not a question of a new exaction, hut a familiar operation, and consequently that tbo p» «*pl< - 
mentioned had beou under regular treaty obligations to tho Egjptiana, ut leuBt for sumo in" 

previously. 

* Tho position of the Daflaiu was correctly determined by Brugsch ( Die NegersUiame thr t " 4 
lntohrift , in tho Zeitschri/t , 188Z, p. tfl). Their name was assimilated by tho Egyptians to the r«» t 
twida, to cry, to scream, and denot« d the haulers, tho screamers ; and later, tho people who cry, win 
conspire against Jlorus the younger, and who support Sit, tho murdorer of Osiris. 

The Mazaid, from information furnished by the inscriptions of tJni and lliikhdf, are cornu: M 
on the north with tho tiuduid. They had relations with Pduutt and their country was that enconnt* i 



NUBIA AND ITS TRIBES: 7 HE f At A1JT AND TJJh M A/ Alii. J f J5 

♦nr le(t Lank opposite to the Mazaiu, and the eountiy of Intit lay fac ne tin* 
t, mtoi) of the Uauaiu. 1 None of the se haiku mis pc oph s u< le siibji et to Kj»\ pt 
hit they all aeknow h dged its mizi lainty,— a somewhat dubious one, unhid, 
analogous to that ev leiscd 
<\M tlun descendants by 
\\u Khedives ol to-day. 

Uie deseit dors not fninish 
tin m with the means of 
subsidence: the beauty pas- 
tuidiii s of their wad\h sup- 
| H ,it a tew flocks of sheep 
and isses, and btill fewtr 
o\( n, but the patches ot 
eultnation which tlio\ at- 
ttnipl m the neighboui hood 
of bpiiims, yield only a poor 
pi wliu i ol table s or 
ilf in ill Tln\ would hft- 
i di\ die of slai\ 1 1 nm wi ii 
lln\ not abk to ha\eamss 
In Hu bulks ot the >>i4e ioi 
pi Melons On the othei 
1 md, it is a glut tempta- 
tion to tin m to kill miawan s 
on Mil s oi isolated h tlu- 
tili >n^ un the oiitskuts of 
du lutilo lands, and to < airy oft cattle, gram, and male and knnl« situs. 
th< \ would almost alw iys ha\e time to leaeh the mountains min with then 
s poil md to piotict thenisilus tlieie horn pui suit. In. ion own tin iuws <1 
do itt udv i ould leu h the maust pulici station l ndu tu i'io lomliib I 
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with the authorities of the country, they are permitted to descend into tin* 
| plain in order to exchange peaceably for corn and dourah, the ucucia-wiM. | 
of their forests, the charcoal that they make, gums, game, skins of animals, 
and the gold and precious stones which they get from their mines: they agr.*«* 
mi return to refrain from any act of plunder, and to constitute a desert police, 
jprovided that they receive a regular pay. The same arrangement d 
(in ancient times. 1 The tribes hired themselves out to Pharaoh. They broughi 
him beams of “ sont ” at the first demand, when he was in need of material* 
to build a fleet bevond the first cataract. 2 They provided him with bands 
of men ready armed, when a campaign against the Libyans or the Asiatic 
tribes forced him to seek recruits for his armies: 8 the Jlazuiu euteied 
the Egyptian service in such numbers, that their name served to designate 
the soldiery in general, just as in Cairo porters and night watchmen arc all 
called Berberines. 4 Among these people respect for their oath of feiltv 
yielded sometimes to their natural disposition, and they allowed themself 
to be carried away to plunder the principalities which they had agnail to 
defend: the colonists in Nubia were often obliged to complain of tlnir 
exactions. When these exceeded all limits, and it became impossible to u :i,| v 
at their misdoings any longer, light-armed troops were sent against them, ,\lm 
quickly brought them to reason. As at Sinai, these were easy welmn- 
They recovered in one expedition what the Ouuaiu had stolen in ten, both m 
flocks and fellahin, and the successful general perpetuated the memory of his 
exploits by inscribing, as lie returned, the mum* of Pharaoh on some lock 
at Syeno or Elephantine: wo nun surmise that it was after this fashion tli.it 
Usirkaf, Nofiririkeii, and Unas carried on the wars in Nubia. 3 Their apun - 
probably never went beyond the second cataract, if they even rescind -o 
far: further south the country was only known by the accounts of the n itiv ^ 
or by the few merchants who had made their way into it. Beyond tie 
Mazaifi, but still between the Nile and the Bed Sea, lay the country of l'nuiih 
rich in ivory, ebony, gold, metals, gums, and sweet-smelling resins. 0 Winn 

1 See on tliis subject, Du Boys-Aymi', Mfmoire* aur lea Tribua arnbea dr* dearrt a dr « 1,1 tl |l ‘ 

Description da VEyypfe , , vol. xii. pp. 330, 332 ; and Memoire aur la villa dr Qacfyr, in the lh vi iptu " ^ 
VJlpjpte, vol. xi. pp. 380, 300. 

* Inscription of b n /, 11. 40, 17. On llie acacia, aout, bco note 4, p. 30, of this llisioiy 

J Inscription of tfni, 11. 15, 1G, 18, where l ho methods of recruiting aro indicated; ,J - 
110,120. 

* The word Mali, Matoi, which in Coptic signilics merely “soldier,” is a regulmh deiivid 1 lilJ 
of tho name of the tribe Mitzui, in the plural MlzuiCi (Biu’Gmch, Dictionnairt Jberoyhip^ j M, » 
p.G31). 

5 Votive tablets ol ftairfcaf (Mahilite, Monuments diver * , pi. liv. e), of Nofiririkm 0' • 
1>1. liv. /), and of tlnas (Pethik, A Si anon in Jujypt , p. 7, and pi. xii., No. 212) in the i- 1 
Elephantine. 

6 Puanit was the country situated between the Nile and the Bed Sen (Kuall, Du* I* ttl,{ 1 '' f ' 11 
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ime Egyptian, bolder than his fellows, ventured to travel thither, he could 
boose one of seveial routes for appioaclnng itj>y land or sea The navigation 
i the Red Si a was, indeed, far more frequent than lb usually believed, md 
(lit same kind of vessels m which the Egyptians coasted along tin Mr flit 1 
ne an, conveyed them, by fol- 
ding the coast of Aiuea, as 
I i as the Stiaits of Fab el- 
M mileb 1 They pi eft 1 led, how - 
\ i, to leach it by land, and 
tli v 1 etui lied with eaiavaus oi 
t ml) laden asses .and si ius - 
VjI 1h it lay bi yond Fuanit was 
it Id to be a fabulous ligtou, a 
l i 1 oi intei mediate boundai) 
l lutwien the world ol men 
i tli it of the gods, tin “Isl md 
tin Double,” “Land ol tin 
s t ios, ' where tin living taim 
it u 1 >m ( out ut with tin souk 
tin dip n ted It win* m- 
i iu l b\ the Daturas tubes 
i lull siv igf dwaifs, whoso 
ti^pie iaees and wild irestuies leminded the Egyptians oi tin u i) 1 Ei-n 
I s) 1 riu ilimcts ol wai or ti ide brought some ot them trom tine to turn 
Juu it, or unong the AmamiU • the meichant who sueeculed m n puling 
i l blinking them to Egypt had Ins tortuni made. Phaiaoh \ tin d tin 
i* i r is lnjily, and was anxious to have some ol them at anv pu i inn ng 
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the dwarfs with whom ho loved to bo surrounded; none know bettor tlu; 
they tho dance of the god— that to which Bisu unrestrainedly gave* w,.\ 
in his morry moments. Towards the end of his reign Assi procured 01 . 
which a certain Biurdidi had purchased in Puanit . 1 2 3 4 Was this the first whi« l , 
htnl made its appearance at court, or had others preceded it in the go< i 
graces of the Pharaohs? His wildness and activity, and the extraordinsu \ 
positions which he assumed, made a lively impression upon tho courtier 
of tin* time, and nearly a century later there wore still reminiscences n| 
him. 

A great official born in tho time of Shopsiskaf, and living on to a groat .mr 
linto the reign of Nbfiririkeri, is described on his tomb as the/ ff Seribo of the II<m*e 
of Books.” a This simple designation, occurring incidentally among tw f o i 
titles, would have been suflicicnt in itself to indicate the extraordinary develop- 
ment which Egyptian civilization bad attained at this time. The "House of 
Books ” was doubtless, in the first place, a depository of official documents, sucl 
as the registers of the survey and taxes, the correspondence between tho conn 
and the provincial governors or feudal lords, deeds of gift to temples nr 
individuals, and all kinds of papers required in the administration of tin* St.ifi 
It contained aBu, however, literary works, many of which even at this t irh 
date were already old, prayers drawn up during the first dynasties, do\ out 
poetry belonging to times prior to the misty personage called Mini — li\mns 
to the gods of light, form uhe uf black magic, collections of mystical woik\ 
such as the "Book of the Dead ” a and the “llilual of the Tomb : ” 1 scientific 
treatises on medicine, geometry, mathematics, and astronomy ; n m.uuuN <1 
practical morals; and lastly, romances, or those marvellous stories which pr« 
ceded the romance among Oriental peoples . 6 * * * * All these, if we had them, wouM 
form "a library much more precious to us than that of Alexandria , ” 


1 SrnnFAJiri 1 1 . Van To ntba Jupzinna inedda della VJ a dinastin, jvp 20, 22. 

2 lii ii 00; cf. E. lie Itorr.i', Recherche* sur lee mon um* ntx, pp. 73, 71. 

3 Tin 1 “Book of the D<-ad” must have existed from prehistoric times, certain chapters « \<*« i»o i 
whose relatively modem origin 1ms hern indicated by those who ascribi* tho editing of tho w»ilv 
to the tuuo of tho lirst human dynasties (Maspero, 1 Auden sur la Mythologie , etc., vol 1 ]»j* 
367, 366). 

4 This is the d* (donation I assign, until tho Egyptian numo is discovered, to the colh « ftiou «»t i 
engraved in the Royal Pyramids of tho V th and VI ,h dynasties. 

1 Cf. on pp. 23b, 23!) of this U is tor) tho account of tho woiks attributed in legends to llu * 1 

ol the first human dynastus, tho bonks on anatomy of Atholliia (Manstiio, Um.ik’» • Ii »' 

p. 78), the book of iluHapHiti, iusoitod, as ehap. l\iv., in the “ Hook of the Dead” (IiH'sU n l' 
buck. Preface, p. 11; Goodwiv, On a text of the Hook of the Jietid, belonging to the Old h " < 

in the Zeitschrift, JN66, pp. 55, 56), and the hook of Khcnps (Manltiio, IJnujsk’s edition, i 
Bjcri ill. lot, Collections dee Ancient Alchimistes greet , vol. i. pp. 211-21 i; cf. p. 380, uoti . , 
History). 

* A fragment of a story, preserved iu the Berlin Papyrus 3 (Lei'FIUs, Denim.* \i * 11 

1 56-161), dates back, perhaps, to the Ancient Empire (Masfeuo, Etudes fjgypliennes \ 

73 - 80 ). 
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vifortunately jip to the present we have been able to collect only insignificant 
j unins of such rieli stores . 1 In the tombs have been found here and there 
i, igments of popular songs .* 2 The pyramids have furnished almost intact a 
ntual of the dead which is distinguished by its verbosity, its numerous pious 
platitudes, and obscure allusions to things of the other world ; but, .among all 
tins trash, are certain portions full of movement and savage vigour, in which 
podio glow and religious emotion reveal their presence in a mass of 
i mthological phraseology. In the Berlin Papyrus wo may read the end 
„f u philosophic dialogue between an Egyptian and his soul, in which the 
latter applies himself to show that death has nothing terrifying to inan. 
-J to myself every day: As is the convalescence of a sick person, 
who goes to the court after his affliction, such is death. . . . I say to myself 
every day : As is the inhaling of the scent of a perfume, as a scat under 
die protection of an outstretched curtain, on that day, such is death. . . . 

| Miy to myself every day : As the inhaling of the odour of a garden of 
flowers, as a seat upon the mountain of the Country of Intoxication, such 
i* death. ... I say to myself every day: As a road which parses over 
the flood of inundation, as a man who goes as a soldier whom nothing 
legists, such is death. ... I say to myself every day: As the clearing 
again of the sky, as a man who goes out to catch biids with a net, and 
suddenly finds himself in an unknown district, sucli is death/’ ' Another 
papyrus, presented by Prisse d’A venues to the JlihliofJTtqpe A 'atwn^h\ Pai is, 
contains tho only complete work of their primitive wisdom which lias come 
down to us . 4 Itjwas .eerininly transcribed before the XVII l ,h dynu*t\, and 
contains the works of two classic writers, one of whom is assumed to have 
li\ i tl under the III nl and the other under the Y t]l dynasty; it is not without 
iv.ixjn, therefore, that it has been called “the oldest book in the world/’ The 
tirht leaves are wanting, and the portion preserved has, toward* its end, the 


1 II. in Ron. i , JMterrhfs tur It ■» utotiumt ntr, p Til. 

1 Minnto, Ltwhn Egyptit nm fi % ini. ii. pp. 7:J, 71, SI -S">, si»: cf. pp. of tin* 

lll'ilmy, 

' 1 i rsn Tknkm, vi. 112, 11. 130-110. The taui'lntion m tin t* \t n imt htir.il. it is 
1 pu i| Inane of flic Egyptian original, which is loo coiumm* to be ».iMh m h ml. 

* h ".ih pulilinluil ut Paris m 1S17 by l'Kim h’Aiivmn Fa 'imih d >/n Popyiu* Igypton tn 
f ninl lieratiquti troure a Thehtt, nttcrwimk umihsed b\ CiiAr-^. It /*'•#'« a*n*it « l.vn du mmtb. 
^ ‘I 11 * b Paj/yrufi Prime (in the Rt rue A rein dognpit , J**t M'liu*. % 1. mi- pp 1 It " l " tl ms 

1 ntn English by Ih'ATii. A lb cord of the Putrinnhnl -b p. oi Ho r’/s oj Aplob*: nit" 

*’ J, i iii |»y Tiauui, /. IhrAutor Kadjimna ror A J//i> Jnlnnt : 11. HI*, j (’'iif/nk Ron uud Pot It. Ill 
!' du Ptahhob p utbrr tlttt Alter, dr A at ft n/#\ in tin SiLan*iil* n'thb of tin A».ilu >} "i *t .n*« * 
,ni Mi. 1*00, vuMi. pp $10,570; v.»l i. pp. 21J» 271. .ml \"1 i . lb H'W . VV * Ik'. 11,1 ' 
j 11 ' 1 ’} Vira Y, rtuda i ftur Ir ibj yru a Pr/tn : b /.im dc Ktofmna A b+h' on* d, Ptahhol, \ Mr 
1 hue recently di^eoYercil in tin* Uritkh Mum uiii fnurmcnt*. ot a mhmi'I 111 . 11111 -' 1 nt, n 1 l l k r 
UU‘ , (, g, whieli contains numerous poi turns of thi l*rt*v« ih». ot l'bt ihh* tpu 1 A ‘ ' I .if p 1,1 * 
M/ Htc Middle Kingdom, 111 the Pnc> > dmg< of tb of JldLml 1/ f **d O- viu W 

-117) 
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beginning of ti moral treatise attributed to Qaqimni, a contemporary of Hum 
Then followed a work now lost : one of the ancient possessors of the papyru* 
having effaced it with the view of substituting for it another piece, which w.i 
never transcribed. The last fifteen pages arc occupied by a kind of pamphl t. 
which has had a considerable reputation, under the name of the “ Proverbs . : 
Phtahhotpu.” 

This Phtahhotpu, a kings son, flourished under Menkafthorft and Assi : Iik 
torn!) is still to be seen in the necropolis of Saqqara . 1 He had sufficient 
reputation to permit the ascription to him, without violence to probability, <>i 
the editing of a collection of political and moral maxims which indicate » 
profound knowledge of the court and of men generally. It is supposed that In 
presented himself, in his declining years, before the Pharaoh Assi, exhibited i<> 
‘ him the piteous state to which old age had reduced him, and asked authority to 
hand down for the benefit of posterity the treasures of wisdom which he had 
Stored up in his long career. The nomarch Phtahhotpu says : "‘Sire, my lord, 
when age is at that point, and decrepitude has arrived, debility comes and 
a second infancy, upon which misery falls heavily every day: the eyes become 
smaller, the ears narrower, strength is worn out while the heart continues t«. 
heat ; the mouth is silent and speaks no more ; the heart becomes darkened 
and no longer remembers yesterday; the bones become painful, every tli in.- 
which was good becomes had, taste vanishes entirely; old age renders a ni.ui 
miserable in every respect, for his nostrils close up, and he breathes no Lomr» i, 
whether he rises up or sits down. If the humble servant who is in thy present* 
receives an order to enter on a diseourse befitting an old man, then J will V II 
to thee the language of those who know the history of the past, of those win 
have heard the gods ; for if thou couductest thy self like them, discontent shall 
disappear from among men, and the two lauds shall work for thee ! * Tin 
majesty of this god says : ‘ Instruct me in the language of old times, for it 
will work a wonder for the children of the nobles; whosoever ontors and undo 
stands it, his heart weighs carefully what it says, and it does not produeo 
*. satiety /” 2 We must not expect to find in this work any great profundity <>i 
jj thought. Clever analyses, subtle discussions, metaphysical abstractions, wu 
y not in fashion in the time of Phtahhotpft. Actual facts were preferred t«> 

J speculative fancies: man himself was the subject of observation, his pas-i*'^, 
|his habits, his temptations and his dofccts, not for the purpose of constructim' * 

1 He calls himself sou of a king (pi. v. 11. 0, 7); lie addresses his work to Assi (pi. iv. h *). ,T 
the nuinc of Munkadhoru is found in his tomb (E. dk Roche, Recherche a aur lea Monuments i 
Dlmichex, Rrsultatc, vul. i. pis, viii.-xv. ; E. Mamkitf, Lea Maatabaa, pp. 350 356). A 
Qaqimni has been found to belong to the dynusty (Steindokff, die Maataba dea Ka-hi- 
la Xeitachrift , t xxxiii. p. 72. 

" Priaae Pnpyrua, pi. iv. 1. 2; pi. v. 1. 0; cf. Virey, jfltudea aur le Papyrua Priaae , pp. 
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astern therefrom, but in the hope of reforming the imperfections of his n.ilure 
.,n(l of pointing out to him the road to fortune. Ptahhotpu, therefore, does not 
how much invention or make deductions. He writes down his reflections ji^t 
^ they occur to him, without formulating them or drawing any conclusion 
ln.m them as a whole. Kno wledge is indispensable to getting on in the world; 

| , nee ho recommends knowledge. 1 Gentleness to subordinates is politic, and 
shows good education; hence he praises gentleness. 2 He mingles advice 
ilnoiighout on tho behaviour to be observed in the various ciieumstanee- of 
life, on being introduced into the presence of a haughty and choleric man, 1 on 
entering society, on the occasion of dining with a dignitary, 1 on being mairied. 

“ 11 thou art wise, thou wilt go up into thine home, and love thy wife at home: 

1 1n m wilt give her abundance of food, thou wilt clothe her buck witli garments ; 
.ill that covers her limbs, her peifuincs, is the joy of her life ; as long as tho i 
|,„>k< A to this, she is as a profitable field to her master.” 5 To anahse such a woi Iv- 
in detail is impossible: it is still more impossible to translate the whole of it. 
The nature of tho subject, the strangeness of certain precepts, the* character ot 
tin* st vie, all tend to disconcert the reader and to mislead him in his interpreta- 
tions. From the m ry earliest limes ethics has been consider* d as a healthy 
,u d praiseworthy subject in itself, but so hackneyed was it, that a change in the 
mole of expies&ing it could alone give it freshness. Ptahhotpu is a v.etim to 
i lie exigencies of the style lie adopted. Others before him had given utterance 
to the truths lie wished to eonv* v : ho w\is obliged to clothe them m a staitling 
and interesting lorm to umM the attention of his readout. In muuo plain s ho 
li.is t xju’essed liis thought with such subtlety, that the meaning is lost in tin* 
jingle of the words 

The ait of the Memphite dynasties ha* suffered as much a* tin* literatim* 
1mm the hand of time, but in the ease of the former the fragment- .lie at least 
Humorous and accessible to all. The kings of this period er* eted temples in 
tin ir cities, and, not to speak of the chapel of the Sphinx, we find in the remain^ 
"till existing ol tin so buildings 0 chambers of gt unite, alalnoti r ami limestone, 
covered with religious scenes like those of more recent puiod&. although m 
S, »M( eases the walls are left bare. Their public buildings have all, or neaiiv 

/i/w S > <f;>»/fN'. pi \v 1 S: pi \vi 1. 1; rf. Yini’i, / tu h- *' * l • V, ipynt* pp 'Jl 9,i 

\i 1. :i, p. 10; pi. mi H ,1-7 ; of Vim a, op. rit . pp 3> tl, 15 IT 
1 tin pi. v. i.io, pi u.i pi mu il 7 i». i to. ; «-t. \ imu .»/« «/,pp :k it ii» 
tl I»,pl. U. 1. 11; pi. til. 1. ;; ; pi. \i\. 1. 6. x\ Aim op *** . PP 41 s *’ sT N * * N ' 

l' 1 1 -M t B( tj , mill Vim y, op. , // , j». J«», iImij 

pi x. U 8-10; of \ in v. tip rif.. pp 07. OS. 

I tli*>rii\(.Kii1 in flio luaaonn of one of tin pMamnUot l.i-lit, tl.o r« miens *»t a t« upK t * 
1x1 I "I* n (MAhPLUO, Uude$ dv Mytlmloqie e( rf' Arrht'oloqit l tyjpUtnn M'l i PI n "' 1 I * n 111 ‘ 
N uilli .Irow attention to the fragnic nt* of another t* mpk , ch lomt. «1 !•> tin m"». Uui* m l >*■ 1 
,U " Khoop s, at Bulmbtis (Navilli . Bubaslit , ])1. xxmi pp 3, \ 0. l«M 
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all, perished ; broaches have been made in them. by invading armies or by eivil 
wars, and they have been altered, enlarged, and restored scores of times in tin* 
course of ages ; but the tombs of the old kings remain, and afford proof of th * 
skill and perseverance exhibited by the architects in devising and carrying out 
their plans. 1 Many of tho mastabas occurring at intervals between Oizeli ami 
Me dum have, indeed, been hastily ami carelessly built, as if by those who were 
anxious to get them finished, or who had an eye to economy ; wo may observe in 
all of them neglect and imperfection, — all the trade-tricks which an unscrupulous 
jerry-builder then, as now, could bo guilty of, in order to keep down tin* net 
cost and satisfy the natural parsimony of his patrons without lessening his own 
profits Where, however, the master-mason has not been hampered by being 
forced to work hastily or cheaply, he displays his conscientiousness, and tho 
choice of mateiials, the regularity of the courses, and the homogeneousries*, of 
the building leave nothing to be desired ; tho blocks are adjusted with Midi 
precision that the joints are almost invisible, and the mortar between them lws 
been spread with such a skilful hand that there is scarcely an appreciable 
difference in its uniform thickness. 3 Tho long low flat wav* which the linisheil 
tomb presented to the eye is wanting in grace, but it lias the characteristic of 
strength and indestructibility well suited to an “eternal house.” The 1, trade, 
however, was not wanting in a certain graceful severity : the play of light ami 
shade distributed over its surface by the stole, niches, and deep-set dourwa\s, 
varied its aspect in the course of the day, without levelling tin* impression <>1 
its majesty and serenity which nothing could disturb. The pj ramids themselves 
are not, as we might imagine, the coarse and ill-considered reproduction oi 
a mathematical figure disproportionately enlarged. The architect who made an 
estimate for that of Kheops, must have carefully thought out, the relative value 
of the elements contained in the problem which had to he solved — tilt* veitiral 
height of the summit, the length of the sides on the ground line, the angle of 
pitch, the inclination of the lateral faces to one another —before he discovered 
the exact proportions and tho arrangement of lines which render his monument 
t a true work of art, and not merely a costly and mechanical arrangement ol 

1 S» o the part <1< voted to the hind} ol nmbtalus in IN rrot nnd Uhipie/ ( ! I t#ton c th> Z\l»f, \«»1 * 
j»p 1 OS-111 1) 

The* hiinil.u it > oi the m.vtoimls and terhniealilies of conatun turn and dteoratmu ku m t«» m* 1 » 
prove that tin majority of tho tombs were limit by a Miinll niuuhti ol eontnu tms or unponii »• 
lay or t eclr Mastic il, lxilh nt Mimphib, under the Anea nt, as will as at Tlulxh, limh » th» N * 
l.mpne 

1 Speaking of the CJnal JL’jnunid undo! its e.ihiug, I’rolexsnr l'tlnt siih: "Though tin I 11 
were brought ns clone an mdi, or, in fact, info eonl iet, and the uu an optinni' <>i the i»*i.it a ^ 
hut J, ineh, yet tin Imihh rs mun ig*d to till tlm joint with reiueiit. deypite tin iru it ana ol it. 1 
tin vw ight of the atom to be mo\id— some I (J tons r J'o im it ly plaee Hiieli atom ** in c\.n I 4,1 1 
at tin ndcs would be eaiihil woik; but to do hi with cement in tin* joint sttiim almost un» >*> *■ 

1 7 Up rymmiih nnd T< mphi of ( rizeh> p 11 ) 
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stones . 1 The impressions which he desired to excite, have been felt by all wlio 
,*ame after him when brought face to face with the pyramids. From a great dis- 
tance they appear like mountain-peaks, breaking the monotony of the Lib) an 
horizon ; as we approach them they apparently decrease in size, and seem to 
{,(> merely unimportant inequalities of ground on the surface of the plain. * It 
i* not till we reach their bases that we guess their enormous size. The lower 
courses then stretch seemingly into infinity to right and left, while the summit 
soars up out of our sight into the sky. “ The effect is gained by majesty and 
simplicity of form, in the contrast and disproportion between the statin e of 
man and the immensity of his handiwork : the eye fails to take it in ; it is 
even difficult for the mind to grasp it. We see, we may touch hundreds of 
courses formed of blocks, two hundred cubic feet in size, . . . and thousands of 
others scarcely less in bulk, and we are at a loss to know what force has 
moved, transported, and raised so great a number of colossal stone*, how 
many men were needed for the work, what amount of time was required for 
it, what machinery they used; and in proportion to our inability to answer 
these questions, we inereasingly admire the power which regarded such 
obstacles as trifles .” 2 

We are not acquainted with the names of any of the men who conceived 
tin se prodigious works. The inscriptions mention in detail the prince*, nobles, 
and sciibes who presided over all the works undertaken by the *o\ereign, but 
tin*} have never deigned to record the name of a single architect . 3 They were 
people of humble extraction, living hard lives under fear of the stick, and their 
ordinary assistants, the draughtsmen, painters, and sculptor*, were no better oft' 
than themselves; they were looked upon as mechanics of the same social 
status as the neighbouring shoemaker or carpenter. The majority of them 


1 Cf Uoi.i iiMtm’s article, HYe warden dir Uosrhuinjen dtr Fijiantidt n Lt*h uml * t >n tin /* tUihrift. 
\«'l \x\i pp. 1M7), iu which the author — an architect by ptofi .s»ion a& wdl .is an 1 _r\ i>t doirM — 
mt( ij»ri tu tin* theories and problem* of tho lihind mathematical Papyrus m i in w m unit i ( Kim mo'ii., 
/ i/i Mnthnnatisches Jlnndhueh dvr Altai jb\iypten % pi. x\ m pp 1 ltS-131), enup mu., tl* n-uitwith 

I sown calculations, unuli* from mtaaurcinent* oi pxiaunds htill btandm r ad m winch hi show** 

' ‘ti * vmmmtiun of the diagrams dwcoveicd on tho wall of a nnst.tha at Me lu n, th it tin Lirxptian 

"•I iiaihiib of the Memphite pound were, at that early date, apphmr tin* roll ** nui nu I huh «>I pro 
4 «hm winch we find Bet lorth in the Papv ri ot 'llnlnn tnm s mi* Vh/m »\ jp l'J 1.1, mil 

I I ^ . ‘ l. tim mm, Medum , in tho Vioan tings vj tin N«o/y \t i t'nmtl Anhti'nj^ \nl xi« 

" I A}' 1MU 

h m mu>, Ditn iptiun generate dt Memphis it dts Vyiauud*'* iu 1 hi nd V I */ypf , \ol. V 

l'» * *7, .VJ*. 

lit Idle* “imr kufttCt nlhd niti b&tou,” frequi utlx met wiih an In the Ain n nt ruipix.dotsn >t 
' tin* uichitcctB, a* many Kjryptoloi'isib ha\e thought - it **i »n In * “d.i* * u r nt all tin leu - 

v 1 11 and ib applicable to inigatiou, dykiB and canals, mm* * and <pi ora *», ami all hi in < s * m 
1 '• lI *< * i h piote>Hiim, as well uu to thoue of tho architect’s The “diuet a*. ol all tin ’.in-’ w iks 
1 '^"mturu h deputed by Pharaoli to take the necu*suix mmsim nu nts t. r tin bu 1 l*n_ i ' t i j 1 

I 11 ‘4 mg catialb, tor quarrying stone and mineral**, th* \ win idunu.M' t i- md n pr - 

II n d*» po^w*b8ing the technical knowhdgc ol an nnlnkct or « "^m «i » 1 I' 1 1 * 1 .muz. 
'a d* I'Art dam » VAnium'it^ ud. i pp Ci-7-O.lO, 
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were, in fact, clever mechanical workers of varying capability, accustomed to 
chisel out a bas-iolief or set a statue firmly on its logs, in accordance with 
invciticiblo rules which tlioy transmitted unaltered from one generation to 



one op mr woodin tkmis of nosi, 

JN 1IIL (jI/I II Ml si Ml ■ 


another: some were found among them, liowexu. 
who displayed unmistakable genius in their ait, 
and who, rising above the general mediocrity, 
produced masterpieces. Their equipment of too U 
was very simple — iron picks with wooden bandit s 
mallets of wood, small hammers, and a bow Jnr 
boring holes. 1 The sycamore and acacia furnislird 
them with a material of a delicate grain and soft 
texture, which they used to good ad\aiitagi 
Egyptian art has left ns nothing which, in puntv 
of lino and delicacy of modelling, surpasses tin 
panels of the tomb of llosi, 2 with their seati d m 
standing malo figuies and their \ igoioiis]\ cut 
hieiogl)phs in the same relief as the pictuie 
Egypt possesses, however, but few trees ot suit- 
able fibre for sculptural purposes, and ex n 
those which were fitted for this use wm 
too small and stunted to furnish blocks ol ari\ 
considerable size. The sculptor, tlun Ion, 

turned b\ preference to the soft white hmiston 
of Turah. He quickly detached tin 1 gum.ii 
form of his statin* from tho mass of stone, fho d 


the limits of its contour by means of dimension guides applied hoiizontully fion 
top to bottom, and then cut away the angles projecting be)oud the guides, ai.d 
softened off the outline till he made his modelling correct. This simple in 1 
regular method of procedure* was not suited to hard stone: the latter had t » !»■ 
first chiselled, but when by dint of patience the rough hewing had mu In d tin 
desired stage, the work of completion was not entrusted to metal tools Mom 
hatchets were used for smoothing off the super ficial roughnesses, and it w.n 
assiduously polished to efface the various tool-marks left upon its surface. I h 


1 PrnnoT-C/HiPiEZ, Hutoire de VArt y vol i. pp. 733-764, Mahvero, VArrIMoqie 
pp 188-193 

* Makiltte, Notice des principauz Monuments, 1876, pp 281-292, Nos. 989 991, Ifwui » < ' 
du Vthiiturau Mu&ade Boulaq, pp. 213, 214, Nob. 1037-1039. They are published in 1 M' , c iJ 
Album photographique du Mmfe de Boulaq, pi. 12, and in Perrot-Chipiez, Histnire de VArt, v 
pp. 610-615. 

* Pmwn by Eouriicr, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch Boy (of. Marieti r, AH on I 
graph ique, pi. 12). The original is now m the GIzch Mubcuin 
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statues did not present that variety of gesture, expression, and attitude 
which wo aim at to-day. They were, above all things, the accessories 
of a temple or tomb, and their appearance reflects the particular idea* 
entertained with regard to their nature. The artists did not seek to embody in 
them the idoaHype of male or female beauty : they were representatives mndn 
to perpetuate the existence of the model. The Egyptians wished the double to 



be able to adapt it-olf easily to its image, and in order to compass that end, it 
was imperative that the jstone presentment should be at least an approximate 
likeness, and should reproduce the proportions and peculiarities of the living 
prototype for whom it was meant. The head had to be the faithful portrait 
of the individual : it was enough for the body to be, so to speak, an average 
one, showing him at his fullest development and in the complete enjoyment of 
his physical powers. The men were always represented in their maturity, th^ 
women never lost the rounded breast and slight hips of their girlhood, but a[ 
dwarf always preserved his congenital ugliness, for his salvation in the other: 
world demanded that it should be so . 2 Had he been given normal stature, the 
double, accustomed to the deformity of his members in this world, would have 
Wn unable to accommodate himself to an upright carriage, and would not 
h«u(j been in a fit condition to resume his course of life. The particular pos * 
ol tlm statuo was dependent on the social position of the person. The king, the 

. 1 ^rawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a chromolithograph by Feisse d’Ayesses. Hithdre d? l* Art 
j'W'i'lint. The original is in the tomb of Kakhmiri, who lived ut Thebes under tin* XIIII' 1 
uy.stv (cf. Virey, Le Tonduau dc Itelihmard , in the Memvirc* de la Mission fmnptiW 
vol. v. pis. xiii., xvii., xviii.). The methods which were used did not differ irom iho>« 
(ii>ploycd by the sculptors and painters of the Memphite peritxl more than two thousand years 
previously. * r 

4-f. on p. 280 of this History the painted limestone Bfatnc of the dwarf Khnumhotjui. 
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nobleman, and the master .ire always standing or sitting: it was in these 
postures they ioc< i\ed the homage of their vassals or relatives. The wife shaies 
her husbands seat, st intis upright beside him, or crouches at his feet as in daily 
/ Lie. The son, if his statue was ordered while he was a child, 

weais the diess of childhood; if he had arrived to man- 
hood, he is repiesented in the dress and with the attitude 
suited to his calling. Slaves grind the grain, 1 cellarers 
coat their amphoric with pitch, bakers knead their dough, 
mourners make lamentation and tear their liaii 2 
The exigencies of rank clung to the Egyptians m 
1 1 temple and tomb, wherever their statues weie 
placid, and left the sculptor who repiesented them 
scarcely any liberty lie might bo allowed to vary 
the details aud arrange the accessories to Ins taste, 
he might alter nothing in the attitude or the 
geneial likeness without compromising the 
end and aim of his woik. 1 

The statues of the Memphite penod may 
be counted at the piesent day by hundreds. 
Some are in the heavy aud biu baric styh 
i which has caused them to be mistaken tm 
wtkfa l primaival monuments, as, for instance, the 

| statues of Nipi and his wife, now in the 
Louvre, which are attributed to the Ik ginning 

1I"/I lOMINr, A JU \MIII 111111’ , . J , r ri 

of the III rd dynasty or even eailiei 1 Groups 
exactly lisunblmg these in appearance aie often found in the tombs ol the 
W" and A I n dynasties, which according to this leckomng would be still oldei 
than that of Sapi : the} weie productions of an inferior studio, and their sup- 
posed diebaism is mend} the want of skill of an ignoiant sculptoi. Tin* 
inanity of the remaining statues aie not cliaiacteiized either by ulanng faults 



1 Rpi on p 320 of this Histor) tho liguri of ont of the women crushing grim m tin to I» 
Musium «iwl uii p 340 us a t ill piece tin he id uml bust of tho worn in gmnlmg if, now m U'* 
1 1 >n lit f Musium (it »Si IIIAIAMIM, MnmoAirhialotjtrodiFimitf I nlukiltilqi n % p JW No 14 Mj 
S< i tin vigmttc it the opening 1 1 ( h ipti r l\ , p 247 ot this Jlistorj, tin mouimr in tin. I 1 h 
Mun inn 

1’titKoi ( min/ Hi I i/e de l lr/, vol 1 pp 031, 03(», Masifuo, hit tl tcrih c //;/< «. ‘ » 
Pihnumovri , m tin lira \olnmo of Kaiii, Monumnith <h V fat Anlujut, auil Urfifihtu t /j//'* < 
pp 2U 4 2UO, Ih mas, A i/ypti a, pp 5lj v <tsiq 'Llic .ithiiirahlo luudi t the 1 gyptim wribi, po si 
h\ (ho I >uwc, is r« pro Inn il rn p 31 j of this History im ,l Ik uling t ) tin pn si nf clinpti r 

4 Driwn by lloudii r, from u photograph h> Lmil Jlrugseli Hi > (ef W ami i li, ill um photo jr«i 1 1 
du Vu'i'i dc Boulaq pi 20) I hr rriginul is now in the (»i/ih Mum um 

K i)i ifioi oi , Aufirt minimal rt d > s Monumntt* Jjtji/pln im, p 50, I'mnoi Cffiiirz, llirfiu 
VArt \ol i pp MO MS r ihis opinion lontiBtul by Mam fio), Archeolotju Rg^ptuuw, p 
«.cri i ocd by bir ivnonit, I thtr nrihamht atpfpUsiht btatuui, p 05 
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or by striking merits: they constitute an array of honest good-natural folk, 
without much individuality of character and no originality. They mi\ ho 
easily divided into five or six groups, each having a stylo in common, and all 
apparently having been executed on the lines of a few 
chosen models ; the sculptors who worked for the mastaba 
contractors were distributed amoug a very few studios, in 
which a traditional routine was observed for centuries. 

They did not always wait for orders, but, like our 
modern tombstone- makers, kept by them a tolerable 
assortment of half-finished statues, from which the 



purchaser could choose according to his taste. The 
hands, feet, ami bu<t lacked only the colouring and 
final polish, but the head was merely rough-hewn, and 
there were no indications of dress; when the future 
occupant of the tomb or his family hid made their 
choice, a few hours of work were sufficient to transform 
the rough sketch into a portrait, such as it was, of 
the deceased they desired to commemorate, and 



to arrange his garment according to the latest 


1 


fashion . 1 If, however, the rolati\es or the sove- 
nign 2 * declined to be satisfied with these com- 



monplace images, and demanded a less conven- 
tional treatment of body for the double of him 
whom they had lost, theie were aluav s some among 
the avs'iNtants to he found capable of entering 



BVKLU KM \lU\i. 10 I» I * 


into their wishes, and of seizing the lifelike expression oi limb", and fe, tmes 
We possess at the present day, scattered about in museums, *oim sciue oi 
"t.ituesof this period, examples of consummate art, — theKliephiciK the Khe »pN 
the Anu, the Nofrit, the Jdnhotpu I have already mentioned , 4 the “Mitihh-tl- 
l>eled ” ami his wife, the sitting scribe of the Louvre and that of t-ii/oh, ami 
tin kneeling scribe. Kaapiiu, the “ Sheikh-el- Doled," was probably one of tin* 


1 W \"i i uo, Guide du \ i * if (ur <ni Mu *6 tl &«»w/frr/, pp 30S, 3n*» L’Aithhhuh I ///0 en p HU 
1 i * i*'>i rim n /, Utduirr de VArt dan* V inti quite, \ol i p t» • • 

It must uni be ioigottui that tho bt alius \un ofhn. IK* ihn t. ml* iu.lt, tjiv.ii in tl < 

1 1 Hu* limn whoso BervicoB ho tliBirtnl to r» waul If is hurvmj-pluo tlnn 1. th t »rn • 

1 Uy tho In our of tho kiii£,” us L have nunt until pn\ion*.l\ cf p .10 J mu \ •• i 
n ' i> 

Ih t i\\n hy Homlii r, from *i photogiaph hy Hu haul (it Mvuulu. ilfaim />/* i 

M 1 1 de linulaq, pi. 20). Thu on^inut is now in iliotii/ihMisiiiQi(it M \*nu\Gud 1 \ i 4 t 
' 'y dt ftoulnq, p. 220, No. 1013). 

f'»rlln Khuphron, cf. p. 1>79 of thin llutorj . for tfu Mieop-, p f. r \nu. p f°r 
> p Tho head of ltahotpu is gi\en m tin* initial n^mttv t * tins «*lnpt. r p I . 
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diiectors of the coivoe employed to build the Great Pyramid 1 He seems to 

be coming forward to meet the beholdu, 
with an acacia staff in his hand Heav> 
thick-set, broad and fleshy, he has flu 
head and shoulders of a bull, and a com 
mon cast of countenance, whose vulgauh 
is not wanting in energy. The laigc, 
widely open eye has, by a trick of the 
sculptoi, an almost un- 
canny leality about it 
The socket which holds 
it has been hollowed 
out and filled with . 
an airangemeut of 
black and white 
enamel; a rim of 
bi oiue maits the 
outline ot the lids, 
while a little silu 
peg, insuted at the 
back of the pupil, 
i effects the light 

md gives the tflect of the spaikle of a living glance 
r l he statue, which is shoit m bright, is» oi wood, and 
< no would be inclined to think that the iilatne s 
plastn ity of the matenal counts for something 4 
in the boldness of the execution, weie it not that 
though the sitting scribe of the Lou vie is of lirne- 
Nt one, the sculptoi has not shown less freedom in its composition We iecogni/« in 



1111 Mil IK1I FI Bill!) IN THL G1ZI H Ml ■JLLM * 
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1 It w is discovered by Man tic at Saqq&ra 4 I ho held, t>rn>, arms, and ovon the still " rL 
intact but tho pcdcstil ind legs wtr hopelessly denied, md the statue am oulj kept uj ngl 1 1 ' 
tl c smd which surrounded it" (Mari n it Lea Moatabaa , p 129) Iho staff has since bun hr 1 
ml is replaced by a more riernt one exactly like it In order to set up the figur , Mam It i 
< billed t> supply new feet, which rctun tho colour ot the fnsli wood By a cunous coin il 
h i ipiru w is m » xact poitr ut ot one r f the 44 Slieikhs cl Bclcd or majors ot tho village of S 1 1 
the \i ib workmen, ilwajs quick to ate i like mss, immediately callc l it tho 41 Sheikh tl 13c lc 1 1 

the mmo has be«n n timed ever since (Maiulih , \otes flea prtnetpaux monuments , 187b p I 1 
No ViJty and Album phi tmjr iphtqne du Vw& <h lioulaq pis 18 19, Rouui-13an\iiu iltuu 
Vi nun photogra.} lujue fie V dc Hourjf Nos 9 j, 9b) — IV th d> nasty 

* Drawn by Boudier, trom i photograph by Lmil Brugboh-Bey (cf. MAMicnE, Albu i 

guy hiqui, pi 18) 

3 Drawn by Faucher-Gudm, from a photograph by Emil Biugaeh-Bey (of Marikttf 
jhU qruphtque du de Boulaq pi 20 Mam i ho, in O Rax lt, Lea Monument < de I’Ar* 1 

'lO 
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this figure one of those somewhat flabby and heavy suboidmate ofhmls of whom 
so many examples are to be seen in Oriental com ts 
He is squatting cioss-legged on the pedestal, pen 
m hand, with the outstretched leaf of papyius 
< onveniently placed on the light: he waits, aftei 
m interval of six thousand yeais, until Pharaoh 
or his vizier deigns to resume the mtenupted 
dictation. 1 His colleague at the Gfreh Museum 
awakens in us no less wonder at his vigour 
xml solf-possession ; but, being vounger, he 
exhibits a fuller and firmei figure with a 
smooth skin, conti asting stiongly with the 
duply wnnkled appeaiance of the other, 
iggi ivated as it is by his flabbiness 

I he “kneeling scuhe” pie&eives in hi> 
pose and on his countenance 
tint '.tamp of icsigncd indtc l 
Mon and monotonous 

guitlmcss winch is 

, * 

iinpirssol up m 

subordinate ofiici il 
b) tlit influence 
ot i life spent 
nhicly lmdu 
tin leu ot tho 
stulv- Rxno 
n ontheion- 

I I u v , is a noble 
I »id looking upon 
Ins vassals passing in tile 
hi lore linn* his mien is pioul, his 
1 id disdainful, and he has that an of haughty mdiffeienct which is befitting a 

somite of the Phaiaoh, possessor of geneiously bestow id snucuus, an l loid 






- .<1 
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iJisLOVuulb) Mxrutti during tlio exciYitidiB it tho St raptum, and juHisbi 1 in fho thuz 
1 Vf nments et di Dimua du VrajjArm de Memphis pi \ (Rorui Banyilm, Wuh plutojuipln }m 
1 1 Vision, Nos 106,107 Majuro, in tin Iduium ntsdt V irt 1 ttju b> 0 Kc\n ul O 
i s from thu tomb of, mil ri pri^nt* knhhmla (F w Roin 1 \ tice *o ? tin l s *>> P f > t 
l djnabty 

Bigcovf ud by Mftiktti at Saqqlr a (Xutirea des prmttpaux Voiumnh, l s 7b p - ^ *) 

1 ir bleed in the Album V ho(ogrn } hqne, pi 20, b> MinUtc hmwtlf alUrwirK l\ I’m l ^ n P l/ 
{ hinder Art, vo\ l p 0)7 No 110) md by Miepcro, m O Kwir L" H * t 1 I Irt 
I' 1 'ol i , md hi Iho ArcWoh in hpi) tunne, pp 211, 212, and h lsi-V l\nist\ 
i>i iwu by Boudicr, from u ph ti jfiaph 1 \ rnni Bru^st li Bo 1 1 is s nU w ^ li 'ertd at 
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of a seme of domains . 1 The same haughtiness of attitude distinguishes the 
director of the gruniuies, Nofir. Wo rarely encounter a small statue so expres- 
* sive of vigour and energy . 8 Sometimes there may be found among 
tlii*he short -garmented people an individual trapped ami ulmost 
Muothi rod in an immense abayah ; 3 or a naked man, representing 
a peasant oil his way to market, his bag on his left shoulder, 
slightly bent under the weight, carrying his sandals in his 
other hand, lost they should be worn out bio quickly in 
walking . 4 Ei ery where wo observe the traits of character 
distinctive of the individual and his position, rendered with 
a sciupulous fidelity: nothing is omitted, no detail of the 
oluu notorieties of the model is suppressed. Idealisation we 
must not expect, but we have here ail intelligent and some- 
times too realistic fidelity. Portraits have been con- 
ceived among other peoples and in other pencils 
in a different way: they have never been bcltoi 
. xecuted . 6 

The decoration of the* sepulohios piovided em- 
ployment for scores of draughtsmen, sculptors, and 
painters, whoso business it wus to multiply in llie^c 
lombs scenes of everyday life whicli were indispensable 
to the happiness or comfort of the double. The walls an 
peasant uoisrt so makklt . 6 sometimes decorated with isolated pictures uuly, e.i«*h 
one of which represents a distinct operation ; more Ire 
quently we find tiaced upon thernu single subject whose episodes are superimposi d 
one upon the other ^rom the ground to the ceiling, and represent an Eu\ptian 
panorama fiom the Nile to the desert. In the lower portion, boats pas** to and 



fffl 


Kaqqam liy M d«* Morgan in the beginning of 1803, nnd published by MAsmko, /> Nonet uu ><'i t> > 
du Mauft de ( Unit , in the (invite dot Beaux-Ait*, 3rd series, vol ix. pp. 20.1-270, uni I with a rnl*»uu if 
plate* in tin* Collection of the* Emulation Pint, Monnuunt* tt fi/l€mnire * , veil, i pi 1 ., and pp. 1-0, 

1 DiscovmhI at Suqqur.i by Muriatic {Lett re a fil. de llougf, p. 11; is* Mnstnbas de VAntiu 
Empm. pp. 121-123; Entire* de* prinripunx Mon turn itts, 1870, p. 2L0, No. 382) : tin* ongiual hv»d m 
thi* fust half of tin* 1 V th dyuasty. It wub rcpioduced in pLmioi-Cmmz, Itidoin de VArt , vol. i 
p 10, fitr. 0 ; p 053, No. 430, and at p. 47 of tliiB Iiibtory 

~ Maiumii, Eotieis de * principuux Monument *>, 1870, p. 187, No. 138 , Mv&rnai, (iuidt dt 
Visit* ur tin Mu de lioularp ]». 214, No. 1131. It was reproduced by PlurulM/iupii /, Ihtftnn 1 
VArt , vol, l. p. (»2s, tioni a drawing by Uuurgoiu. — V th dynasty. 

’ lliBeovt rul at Saqqara l>y M&iilUc (Notice dt* principuux filonunu nf*, 1870, pp 233, L'»0, 
770); reproduced by him ( Album phnUaji a phiqne, p. 20) anil by Pliibot-I’iiipilz, Jliduut dt / bf. 
vol i. p. 037, No. 4.1!); cf the drawing of this curious figure, p. 53 oi this History. - LV ,h d\ni*>t\ 

4 Discovered at Saip [lira b) Manette (Entire dt* princtpnvx Monununi *, 1870, p. 2.10, N > ' ' * 1 
reproduced by rriiRoi-Ciiienz, Hist (fire de VArt, veil, up 73, No. 47; pp 000, 001, No. 41.». "b' 1 ’ 
the sandals have bee n mihtakenly Hgarded as a bouquet ot ilowers. V 1 ' 1 djnuhly. 

1 Pj-hiiOT-CniPirz, Ihhtoire de VArt, vol. i. p. 035, ct seij. ; Maspeku, IjAich&tiogie 7 j/ypb» u 
pp. 200-214. 

0 Druwn by lioudior, from ft photograph Ijy lleehard (MAKiLrrp, Album photoyraphique, p* - ,l 
The original is aL Gizeh. — V* 1 dynasty. 
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fin, and collide with each other, while the boatmen come to blows with their 
boat-hooks within sight of hippopotami and crocodiles. In the upper portions 
no seo a band of slaves engaged in fowling among the thickets of tin* river- 
1, .ink, or in the making of small boats, tin* manufacture of ropes, . 
the scraping and salting of fish. Under the cornice, hunters 9| 

,uid dogs drive the gazelle across the undulating plains of the 
desert. Every row represents one of the features of the 
country ; but the artist, instead of arranging the picture*- 
m perspective, separated them and depicted them one above 
the other. 1 Tho groups are repeated in one tomb after 
muitlier; they are always the same, but sometimes they are 
i educed to two or three individuals, sometimes increased 
in number, spread out and crowded with figures and 
inscriptions. Each chief draughtsman had his book of 
subjects and texts, which lit* combined in various ways, 
at one time bringing them close together, at another 
duplicating or extending them according to the 
uic.tn^ put at his disposal or the space lie had 
to ro\cr The saint* men, the same animals, the 

’ ^ E 

Mine U .itures of the landscape, tho same acces- 
vories, appear everywhere: it is industrial and 
mechanical art at its highest. The whole is, how- 
< vrr, harmonious, agreeable to the eye, and instruc- 
tive, Tin* conventionalisms of the thawing as w r ell 
.is I hose ol the composition are very different from 

Whether it is mail or beast, the subject is invariably prjjpented in outline 
bv tin* brush, or by the graving tool in sharp relief upon the background; but the 
animals are represented in action, with their usual gait, movement, anti play of 
limbs distinguishing each species. The slow and measured walk of the u\, tho 
fclmit step, meditative ears, and ironical mouth of the ass, the culm strength ot 
die lion at rest, the grimaces of tho monkeys the slender gracefulness of the 
jM/cllo and antelope, are invariably presented with a consummate skill in draw- 
IM ^ ,lll d expression. The huimiu figure is the least perfect : even one is uc- 
([Uiiinti d with those strange figures, whose heads in profile, with the eye dtawn 
m ,l1 ^ are attached to a torso seen from the front and supported by limb-, 



>K <>I i.KANA' IF-O 


rn t ■ 
< 1 li It . 
1. 


^ ^ M \mtuo, Lr* Pcinture* de* Tomhtuux fijptien*, it la Mo*aiqu< de Pah strine (oxtru'te 1 In 
publifg par hi Section hUtvriqut et philohyique de VEcule tie* Hautt* Ltmh* }> >ut l< ./« 
f| jinotis(|ff (> m y„ H aatioH, pp. 4j-47 ; and from tlio Gazctlt Archdohyiqut, 1870, pp ’ 

I 'nptUMM, pp. 182-185. 
l>r.i.vn by Buudier, from a photograph by Emil Bnurach-lkw Tho original id in t. . 
•Iub* un - V»»* dynasty. 
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in profile. These are truly anatomical monsters, and yet the appearance they 
present to us is neither laughable nor grotesque. The defectivo limbs are s » 
deftly connected with tho«c which are normal, that the whole becomes natural : 
the collect aud fictitious lines are so ingeniously blent together that they seem 
to rise necessarily from each other. The actors in thes<« 
dramas are constructed in such a paradoxical fashion that 
they could not exist in this world of ours; they livo not 
withstanding, in spite of the ordinary laws of physiology, ami 
to any one who will tako the trouble to regard them with- 
out prejudice, their strangeness will add a charm which is 
lacking in works more conformable to nature. 1 A lajei 
of colour spread over the wholo heightens and complete*, 
them. This colouring is never quite true to natuie noi 
yet entirely false. It approaches reality as far as possible, 
but without pretending to copy it in a servile way. The 
water is always a uniform blue, or broken up by black 
zigzag linos; tlie skin of the men is invariably brown, that 
of the women pale yellow. The shade be fitting i ach b< mg 
or object was taught in the workshops, and once the ren i]>t 
for it was drawn up, it was never \aiicd in npphcitiun 
The effect produced by these conventional coIouts, how 
ever, was neither discordant nor jarring. The most hi illiant 
colours were placed alongside each other with extreme audacity, but with i 
1 perft et knowledge of their mutual relations and combined effect. They do not 
ljar with, or exaggerate, or kill each other: they enhance each other’s value, 
land by their contact give rise to half-shades which harmonize with tmm 
The sepulchial chapels, in cases where tlieir decoration had been complcti <1, 
«ind wlieie they have reached us intact, appear to us as chambers* hung with 
beautifully luminous and interesting tapestry, in which rest ought to he 
pleasant during the heat of the day to the soul which dwells within limn, 
find to the friends who come there to hold intercourse with the dead. 

The decoration of palaces and houses was not less sumptuous than that ot 
* tlie sepulchres, but it lias been so completely destroyed that we should find il 
dillicult to form an idea of the furniture of the living if we did not •*« • lL 
frequently depicted in the abode of the double. The great armchairs, (elding 
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1 l'i itiiOi-Duim/, UtUoiri th VArt dans VAntiyuiU , vol. i. p. 741, et Bcq ; Mami i.o, HAhU > I l’< 
J yiqifi* Hite, pp. 108-172, Dicman, A*'gypU n and das A'yyythcht Ltbin tm Alt* rt urn, p 500, tf *•* '1 

* Drawn by lioudiei, liom a photograph Doununt. r Jlic originul ib m imvatt potstn-iou 

* I»j imoi-CmriLZ, lhstotre dt VAit, \ol. j. pp 7b 1-702, Mamuio, L'Auhdblogio J gif) 1 * 

pp 107-100. 
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footstools, and beds of caned wood, painted and inlaid, the vases ot haul 
stone, me til, 01 enamelled w ire, 
he necklaces, biacolcts, and 
inuucntb on the wills, even 
( lu common pottciv oi which we 
ini the lcmains in the neigh- 
I mi hood ot the pyianuds, aie 
^ in i illy distinguished by an 
i jr ime and giace lcflectmg 
j ht oil tlu woikmanship and 
t im of the make is 1 r Ihe 
pi in s of lvoiy which they ap- 
j In 1 to their linen chi sts and 
I u |i \v< 1-ci^es olt< n font aim d 
i twd his lelnfs in mimatuie 
ot is b )ld workmanship and as 
1 llul execution as tlu most 
ti mill ill pictuii s m tin tombs 
i) tli s , moieover, \w ic siems 
I ] 1 1 \ it* life dim mg or pro- 
» ns bunding ofleiings ind 
mi nils One would hkt to 
jiossi *,s some of those eoppei 
ml ^oldcn statues which the 
1 li u loh lvheops const eiati il 
t » Isis m honour of his daugh- 
1 i <nly the lopiesmtition ot 
tli m upon a stele has come down to us and the tngimnts ot snptn*, 
i othu objects whfch too luely havt, it ached us, hive unfortuint h no 



mi i rio iu mrr i i nr 


Hi stilly ot tlu riibistir ami dionti \ibim t uni niu tie pun l i s turni 1 1 I ti 
01 1 in m Is an l Tun pi s of Ui 1 1 \ 1" it i |) with \ n i i im m w n 1 lut 1 

Hi 1 )]>tnus t rl in_ Ini 1 slom I \ini| Its f si n t 1 t l iu 1 ul 1 tt' in. n 

1 ‘ 1 > r urns urns In i\ nunti mil s i i ill 1 u\u ul 1 i 1 irth ul n It 1 Dill i 

v N I ) < t ]’ipi 1 (\ 4 »] I) ml i i Tip II (\ s -th I 4 * ♦! n t l n l 1 1 1 ii i l i 

| 1 l hh s «// Jitsliriju , pp SI si) jut tint tlu% ir t l 1 i 1 m i tl in ■d 1m 

1 *b rl u liislix tl ilito ol tluir m mutt tuit Jli \ ti tr i i t pin !«• f 11 

tr <juiui Iv the Arils it llu lipunm., t this t»ntm\ tl ^ f tl M H v 
1 s i tl i Mumiuii at llorim u is In ujit ti m Mv 1 * (1 mis 1/ s 

' 1 I it 1 p ,) 

^ Dri! uit bought at tin (ot it Pyrin ids m I^s7 \ s n s t II i ' r\ b 1] 1 1 
l I 1 1 Hi liny aro now it tin (n/tli Mu turn (Minis W1 n i t tl i 1 1 1 

* 1 | ,l -» I»o\ iti ti 11 k tu ns om of tit i it up lull nj 11* It II M 

* ' 1 1> 1 uu.hu Gudin fr in a pliot< „rij li 1 \ 1 li 1 1 ( I Mm i i 1// / l 1 *■ 

L Roulaq pi 27 , mil MonununU ht i* \ 1 * p 17) 
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artistic value. 1 A taste for pretly things was common, at least among the 
upper classes, including not only those about the court, but also those in the 
most distant nomos of Egypt. Th<? provincial lords, like the courtiers of 
the palace, took a pride in collecting around thorn in the other world every- 
thing of the finest that the art of the architect, sculptor, and painter could 
conceive and execute. Their mansions as well as their temples have dis 
appeared, but wo find, here and there on the sides of the hills, the sepulchres 
which they had prepared for themselves in rivalry with thoso of the courtiers 
or the members of the reigning family. They turned the valley into a vast 
series of catacombs, so that wherever we look the horizon is bounded by a row of 
historic tombs. Tlmnks to their rock-cut sepulchres, we are beginning to know 
the Nomarchs of the (tuzcIIo and the Hare, 9 those of the Serpent-Mount uin t ‘ 
of Akhmim, 4 Thin is, B Qasr-os-Savad, 6 and Aswan, 7 — all the scions, in fact, of 
that feudal government which preceded the royal sovereignly on the buiks of 
the Nile, and of which royalty was never able to entirely disembarrass iiseJi. 
'Che Pharaohs of the IV th dynasty had kept them in such check that we can 
hardly find any indications during their reigns of the existence of thoso gnat 
barons: the heads of tin* Pharaonic administration were not recruited Iron* 
among the latter, but from tho family and domestic circle of the sovereign. It 
was in the time of the kings of tho V th dynast}, it would appear, that tie* 
barons again entered into favour and gradually gained the upper hand ; we fm«l 
them in increasing numbers about Ann, Menkafihoru, and Assi. Did 1 imn 

1 For i sample, llio two hron/o vanes with the name of l ui who livid unJc i the \ I* 1 * dynt tv 
(I’lMtREr, Cntulogui th hi JSallc HEtorique, p. No, No. :»,"»!)), uiul the ends of the k*» ptri ol 1’ipi I, 
now in the British Museum (Lllman^, Monument* Egyptian* portant th Letjunhs Jhnjaleh, pi \\\ 
No. 302; AiaM»AiiL-Bu\o\ii-BiKCH, Galhry of Egyptian Antiquitits , pi. ol), No. Ill, .uni |» 
I'nishL d'Avenm**, Notices sur If* Antiquity* Eguptiennc* dn Munfa llnlanmqut , p 23 ■ el. It>> < 
Aichdulogiqn », 1st serim, vul. iii. p. 7J3). One of the latter, nnuhbed hy Berthilnt (Annul". th 
Chintie it de Phydqut, Gth scries, vol. xii. p. 120), was of copper, without a tiace of tin. imph nn ' * - 
found by I Vine in his excavations at Mcdftm were, un tho eon ti ary, of true hron/e, m.nl* in th 
sumo maimer as our own (J. II. Gladstone, On Metallic Cuppi r, Tin and Antimony, fi nut Am on' 
Egypt, ni the Proceeding* of the Biblical Arch ecological Society, voi. xiv. p 22a). 

2 In the tombs of Kom-el-A lunar, of Zuwyet-ol-Moiyelln, anil of Sheikh-Said ( Disruption tl 
VLgypti, vol. iv. pp. 3.M-3G0, and A. T. V.,pl. lxviii. ; Cuamcullion, Monuuunt* de FI gyptc it d> /» 
Auhu, vol. ii. pp. HI- 115; Lresus, Ihnltm ., ii. 105-113). 

J At Beni-Mohftmmed-el-Kiifur, on tho right bank of tho Kilo (Say< e, Gleaning* fiont the / / 

of Egypt, in tin Rtcntil de Trnrnux, vol. xiii. pp G.1-G7, and tho observations ol Ma^iiuu, ih I. 
pp Oh-71). 

4 Mamet ij,, Monument* dicers , pi. xxi. b and toxt, p. G; SeniAPAUEi.Li, Chemmis- Admin i la *" 
antica Etcropoli, in the Etudes Arch&rtogiques, hisioriques et linqnidique*, d€di€ *ii 1h. i\ L" • 1 
pp. 85-88 : sonio frugmeutb of sculpture from thoso tombs aro of a beautiful type. 

* At Boui-Mohammod-el-Kufur (Sayce, Gleaning *, in tlic Jlecncil, vol. xiii p. G7), n> 1 1 
Negadi)ch, furthor hontli, opposite Girgeli (i h., pp. G3, 01, and Nestor I/IIOte. in tin II < " 
xiii. 71, 72). 

6 Lecmub, Jhnkm., ii. 113 g , 114; Piussr. d’Avkvnes, Lettre a Champollion-Figear, in th* 1 h " 
Arch., 1st aeries, vol. i. pp. 731-738 ; N. L’llmr, Fapiers in€dits, vol. iii., in tho Hihl. Nat. 

1 Budge, Excavations made at Asuan , in tho Proa . Bib. Arch. Soa., vol. x. pp. B •» 1 ' VN “ 

Jjes Tombeuux d’ Assouan, in the Recueil, vol. x. pp. 181 -IDS. 
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was tho last ruler of the dynasty of Eleplmntino, die without issue, 
m weie his children prevented from succeed- 
lUL r him by force ? The Egyptian annals of 
Hu time of tin 1 Itamcssides bring the direct 
Imp of Mones to an end with this king A 
jl( w line of Memphite origin begins aftei 
l„ m 1 It is almost certain that the tians- 
mission of power was not accomplished without 
, (intention, and that there were many claimants 
to tho crown. 3 One of tho latter, hnhotpu, 
whose legitimacy was always disputed, has left 
j, ,idlv any traces of his accession to power/ 1 
1ml A ti t stablishcd himself firmly on tho throne 
i i \ ^ ear at least: 4 lie pushed on activeh t hi* 
i mMiiiotion of his pyramid, and sent to the 
^ illt % of ILiminamat for the stone of his 
s u ■ophagus. Wo know not win tlior revolution 
u sudden death put an end to Ins activity: 
tin “ Mastah it - cl - Faraim ” of Saqqara, in 
which hi* hopi il to ic»st, never (xeecdid the 
mi Jit which it has .it pit sent/’ His name 
is however, insmbcd in ceitain oflicial 



Tl.l* 1 11*1 V H 


1 l u Vfniii Cnhifu Mi dtr Htm 1 //;/ /n, pp I tj 1 l> 

I In In \ il C moix ol lurin(l iisii m Immi i/iI tin unlit fd n t il mil m, pi i\ i d i\-u,tri?m 
1 hiiis rN iftu l nis 1 1 inf 1 1 1 tin iii r ns ml intent* mg \ i mum VTmfs 

Ih nionunit nfs hnnish proof tint tluircont m j iniiHiDiNilm 1 thrsi c phomei il ruli rs is 
n no illt n r itim iti pnttndtr* Phtiilehopsim uni his ncn^ilu \hihi. win rxircistd impiitinl 

III ti is it thiMOlIlt, IlunfliiH nlll\ t Ills lid X ■ tl ITI (L III K i i I It* fulfil •* s hi ( \ )/ till it n/s 

i ip I0S-11I); 6m, who took < line mi hi 1 « ti 111, mint ms ifttr ths lon^ ouh P ij i 1 ml 

M iUm ml l (ih , pp 1 17, 1 is, 1 », it shj v 1 lu i 111 i il sir* <.sm m w is, thin * m , r ul it, 1 it t is 

I i m flit snui wav xs v\t ilti i\\ uils liul it in Ihc tnhl of Nippia Fins, 1 » t i 11L, T’lpil, 

M litiuisiui l, mil in tin 11 n il L uu n ol ruimOrwm* Uni * l tiu*' f t <V L h 1 l o/H , 

1 il pp HO HJ), without tin int« >r il it i m it mi ( tin i I in,' (Il i>i K i » , 11 hn /is j I is 

t m i ) 

4 Unijjh li, m Ins lhtit in i VI <pqdt,pp H 4\ h ul lhntifhd tl is 1 nu with tin lirst Vliti smiphiB 

I Mm flit i: do Uou^i* prift rs to trm**h r him to tin ut tin. twi VI liiplui s»n s ifur tho \ 

h 1\ (It leu hcn % pp if l, 130, oid his ojntu n his Um 1 1 pt l 1>\ VVu 1 mum 7 uptfiho 
'* / it p *!2i)) The position iMMipn 1 hv In*, inscription im m : tlnsi «>f H mini unit (In Us, 

1 i n 113 7i v cf Mash III, Lm V/»;im»i<m/n J iji/ptiuf <h h loti* >!• Him m nut m fh k' ute 

n ‘ l »l / tt Aiiitncmnt, 1877, pp ,VlK i* 2 ») lids .h i uh d mi in pin 1114 him it tin. 1 * id it tin V* r 

^ 1 n_, 1 i flu* \p d>n udv . this 1] VI, \i»r h is also doiw (LV** h 1 * tit n T jiipitif pp 1 »2, 1 1 

lhiwn hj Ihmdier, fiom .1 phot »^i iph h\ Pine hi r (Juiliii 1 * 1 1 ^, 11 * *1 wlnh t um 11 

^ Ui b « \i u itions nt the Si 1 ipuini, is in tin Linn (I m Ifcmi, V ti 'oamim t V if 

II t I lifiitiiMy 18"> >, p 31, Il is, mil Atinnu photo irnph t [ie dt It V > 1 t ti d h */ € N l '-1 
h 1 1 woilv nt tin timu ot Soti I , and not <1 eonti mpoi iry piodiutn n l tin ti n »t VI, il 1 1 

is Known only fioin tin. Ilinnn unit, uis uption ditid in tin lirst \ u >t his r 1 (1 ' ' 

1,1 11 H* r ' f t ct. Masi 1 1,0, Iji * MonuimnU / ijyjittni dt It l illt d In ‘ lf 11 ^ ht 
' ,rt f ,f (t Aineneiune^ ^77, pp jJ 1 !, ! rt) Hi w is nhutitml 1>\ 1» 1 U (H 1 1 'H l » 
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lists , 1 and a tradition of the Greek period maintained that he had been assassinated 
by his guards . 3 Toti III. was the actual founder of the VI th dynasty,? historian 
representing him as having boon the immediate successor of tfnas . 4 lie lived long 
enough to build at Saqqara a pyramid whose internal chambers are covered with 
i ascriptions/* and his son succeeded him without opposition. Papi I.® reigned at 
least twenty years . 7 lie manifested his activity in all corners of his empire, in 
the nomes of the Said as well as in those of the Delta, and his authority extended 
beyond the frontiers by which the power of his immediate predecessors had 
been limited. Hi* owned sufficient territory south of Elephantine to regard 
Nubia as a new kingdom added to those which constituted ancient Egypt: \\r 
therefore st j e him entitled in his preamble " the triple Golden JIoriw,” ‘Min 
triple Coiiquerur-ilorus,” "the Delta-Horns,” "the Said-Ilorus,” "the Nubi.i- 
fIorus. vs The tribes of the desert furnished him, as was customary, with 
recruits for his army, lor which lie had need enough, for the Bedouin of tin* 
Sinuitie Peninsula were on the move, and were even becoming dangerous 
Papi, aided bv Dili, his prime minister, undertook against them a series id 


|»p. 44, 1.')) with the Otliocs of 3Iaiu*th<», and thii i<>ti Inc* Imtii in r.illy mlnplcd (1! m 

Kona*. JttcJn rdo *, pp. 1(N, lilt). Its, Ull; Wilhi’M vnn, Jhtfpli* 1 !o l i* whit hte, p. 207; I.\i in, h - 
J fyitpfrun l« trviU p.llP, el hup; E. Mi yeii, ti wit fell • tit s Alien Altjypt* |»|i J :*!*, V£>). 31 .1 
Uouuo (Rirhrreln** p. 1 lti) is- iucliiud to attribute to him ns pr.tuonten tin* cmlum-hc Vsirhcii, \\Iim*Ii 
is given in tin* Table of Abjdos between thoso of Ti*ti IM.itud Papi I. Muibdtc ( Tuhle iV Allot > , 
p. l.i) prehrs to recognise in f'rikeri an independent Pharaoh nf slant reign. Si vi r.d Mocks ‘>1 *h, 
Mental i, it-id-Pauiim at Saqqara cun lain the cartouche c.f l ii.is, a fact which inducid Mancth* <• 
legtird this as tliu tomb of the Pharaoh. Tlio exon Nations of I SSI shown! Hint tilin'. was cnl iinl •« 1 
olbcw here, and the indications arc in favour oF attributing the mast aim to *Vti. Wt know, unit* I 
the p>rnmida of Teti III., of the two ami of Mctcsonphis I.; Ati is the only prince oi il,,< 

period with whoso tomb we are unacquainted. It is thus by elimination, and not by diicct c\idi*iui , 
that tin* identilication liaslieen arrived at : Ati may havo drawn upon tin* workshops of his predci • " »■ 
tjTnas, which fact would explain the presence on these blocks of the cartouche of the latter. 

1 Upon that of Ahytlos, if wo agree with 15. do Bouge ( llerhereht p. HD) that the eaii.ua li 
Csirhcri contains his pm nomen; upon that from which Maudlin borrowed, if we admit hit* id* ntm** 
tion withOthocs. Cf. M asckko, Note# #ur quelqne* point#, dans li* Ju cut H dr Tinmur, vol. \vn pp.eO id 

2 Manetho (Umjek’s edition, p. Kll), where the form of the name is Othuos. 

4 He is called Teti Meiicphtuh, with the eartouelio prwnonu it of Seti I., on a monument el th* 
fiirly part of the XIX 1 * dynasty, in tlm Museum at Marseilles (E. Naville, Le Hot Titi Mercnj frhih 
in the Zeitxehrift, l.s7(l, pp. till, 72): we see him in his pyramid represented as .standing. Tin** 
pyramid was opened in JN8I, and its chambers arc covered with long funerary inscriptions. 

4 M\s)’i:i{<i, I t title* tie Mytholutjie et tl’Archtfnlogie Egyptian" s, vol. ii. pp. -111,412. 

5 ManI'I no. ibid., vol. i. j». 147, and the Heruexl, vol. v. pp. l-.'il). Ilis cartouche 1ms been rtecidh 
found in the qiurriis of Hiituttbu (Blackden-Fiiazeu, Collection of Hieratic Grajjiti from the Quart i 
of Hal- nnh , pi. xv. (J). 

* Tim true pronunciation of this name would be Pi pi, and of the one heforo itTiti. The t\'« 
other Tetis are Teli I. of the 1* dynasty, and Zosir-Teti, or Teti II., of the IIP* 1 . 

/ 1 From Iragment 59 ol the Itnyal (Janon of Turin (ki mi s, Amienhl , pi. iv. eol. vi. 1. 1» ; cf. 31 ' 
Pero, Etudes tie Mythologie it (V Archtfolorjia figyptienne*, vol. ii. p. 411). An inscription in the iju in 1 ' 
of H&t-nftbft bears tlio dute of the year 24 (Bum kden-Fkazek, work cited above, pi. \v. 1): it H *■ 
been correctly copied, the reign must have been four years ut least longer than the chronologis.- 
the time of the Uamessides thought. 

8 This title is met with at Iluinmam&t (Bouton, Exrerpta Hieroglyphic", pi. x. ; Lei’sivb, lhu'n . 
ii. 115 c), at Tanis (Petrie, 7’anis, i. pi. i., and p. 4; ii. p. 15), at Bubastis (Naville, liiMj , 1 1* 
xxxii. c, (7, and pp. 5, 0. The explanation of it has been given by 15. do liougc (Recherche#, pp. I IB, 1 1 * 
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impaigns*ia which, he reduced them to a state of helplessness, and extend* d 
( i 10 sovereignty of Egypt for the time over regions hitherto unconqueiod 1 
tJm began his career under Teti. a At fiist a simple page in the palate , 1 ho 



Tnr IIA Q TABAT FI FSTM N ICM1ING T0WU1) MIL \U l Fl^APF * 

mw ch dc d m obtaining i post m the idmimstiation ol the ticisim, vn 1 ill i 
w n 1 m th it of inspector ot the woods of the loyal domain P Pip t nk Inn 
into his friendship at the bf ginning ot his rcu>n, and confined up n him tin 
title of “friend,”* and the office of head of the cibintt, m whan position h 

Il i unsiiiptionof tl 1 1 mb f l m nhiclnstlu ] i inrip'll inomimu t ttliri n fT pT It 

i h\ ‘jucf* sa<.ru, v» is (libt mu 1 1 \ AT m ttc in the n ir i li^* t VI \ l sfNTv urn 1/ / \ ] 

I \l \ \lv and Catulagut (tf ir 1 / p M N u.2) It u*i» tihi u t ill P ul pi is i (M\ 

N t ! )ii)<i)iun Mownmni 1S7( pp ->0 2S1 \ i f 2 ) Pul lishrd ui l n 1\ 11 \ I I li ii 

(1 I 1 jh vn mu, in J p| 117 1 14), pirtulh trimlnte 1 1 \ M ]er {Hut 1 I 

1 II SI s i) md 1 ) Uiu-,s( h (f i hi hU 1 if}t us ii h 10 1 itw i 1 1 t 1\ ti It if 

1 I h ly Ihr h (Inntrij ti< n / I n t ill tl i A e r l t tie I i*t 1st sr ri s i 1 n 1 v l 1 

^ I l (Irw iption of l nt in tin hfinuU f tin J is t In l snus, \ 1 u pj 1 W ut < in 1\ 

1 (< mumt ii 4.0 in* 1 nf 1 J al nr mthc /nt ih t ft 1*sS2 u 12> (t 7 / 7 t TI * ss »_) 

11 1 ^innm^ t tin first line is w mt indllim rut i 1 it t i i tl in upi i t tl 

1 l * I w is 1 ) ni midi r f n is * (/» i h<t th I i f, 2 n l s r * \ l n I H l m c ill n t 

1 mbt’ori fins tin lust nth i th it 1 1 fill l uu 1 rl ti Til «\s\ihl 1 1 11 r 

'lull thi ru i f f'nas last d tlmt> m us il n mi 1 // j 1 i\ t 1 i\ ti i i n 

1 t i ill> , “crown hi inr * 1 his m us u t itl ipi U lprbilht 1 II n"h> uvilll 1 

^ 1 1 v it apirtmcnts and alio moii cr mis t nitiinl tl a i> n tl u lu uls tl i w w 

* *» of flu mhiik form aw them ninth «< m iij n Uu Ir wh l nun nmwi 1 t n 1 ft* 

^ 1 I inhCIiisiiH Dtuhn u 40 17 71 a etc ) 

I* inn by Fain hr r Gudin fi in a photograph l>\ Huh irl 

* " rd klmnti” probiblj lndicatm Undi with jl int it ns t pin so i tl i 1 

1 ^ r( S * B °f I c?ypt and also of the yum b ninth 1 il ui^i 1 to flic p rs ml 1 m i n t tl I 

( 0 i '"rVinsntption<U/uu in iht tttuuil, \ol mu 11 0* 70) 

h r the part pla\oil hy tin ic tin nils ind for tin 1 1 ltionoiuji 1 b\ tl n i il i t e 
tuia «-t iipcodonco m thi oourtof the Pharaohs, nlmt i&saul on pp 27t nokl.nl^l tilisllM r\ 
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acquitted himself with credit. Alone, without other help than that of a 
subordinate scribe, he transacted all the business and drew up all the documents 
connected with the harem and the privy council. He obtained an ample reward 
for his services. Pharaoh granted to him, as a proof of his complote satis- 
a faction, the furniture of a tomb in choice white limestone; one of the officials 
of the necropolis was sent to obtain from the quarries at Trohi the blocks 
required, and brought back with him a sarcophagus and its lid, a door-shaped 
stele with its setting and a table of offerings . 1 lie affirms with much scll- 
satisfaction that never before had such a thing happened to any one ; moreover, 
lie adds, “my wisdom charmed his Majesty, my zeal pleased him, and his 
Majesty's heart was delighted with me” All this is pure hyperbole, but no 
one was surprised at it in Egypt ; etiquette required that a faithful subject 
should declare the favours of his sovereign to be something new and unprece- 
dented, even when they presented nothing extraordinary or out of the common. 
< lifts of sepulchral furniture were of frequent occurrence, and we know <>i 
more than one instance of tlmm previous to the VI 111 dynasty — for example, the 
case of the physician Sokhitnionklm, whose tomb still exists at tiuqqftra, and 
whom Pharaoh Sahuri rewarded by presenting him with a monumental stele 
in stone from Turah . 2 Henceforth Uni could face without apprehension the 
future which awaited him in the other world; at the same time, he* con- 
tinued to make his way no less quickly in this, and was soon afterwards 
promoted to the Tank of “ sqlejfciend ” and superintendent of the irngated 
lands of tlic king. The “ sole friends ” were closely attached to tlu* person 
of their master . 8 In all ceremonies, their appointed place was immediately 
behind him, a place of the highest honour and trust, for those who occupied it 
literally held his life in their hands. They made all the arrangements for his 
processions and journeys, and saw that the proper ceremonial was every whcic 
observed, and that no accident was allowed to interrupt the progress of his 
train. Lastly, they had to take care that none of the nobles ever departed 
from the precise position to which his birth or office entitled him. This whs 
a task which required a great deal of tact, for questions of precedence 
gave* rise to nearly as many heart-burnings in Egypt as in modern courts. 

1 For an explanation of the limestone monuments given to fTni, ait* MA.spr.ito, l f e qwlqm' tn>»* - 
(Varchitisfure Cgyptb nne, in tho Proceeding* of the Society of Biblical A rchmology, vol. xi. p. 309, ( 1 ' 11 

2 Makirttu, Lit* Marinins dc VAncien I'mphr , pp. 202-205; cf. M Asm to, J)e quilqm s 1 1 1 
iVardiitfcturc €gyplieuuv, in llio Prucrr dings, vol. xi. p. 301, cl stq. Under Papi U., ZuU, pi on 
tlio Serpent-Mountain, rt ccivcd irom the king a coflin and the necessary swathing for his mien'i 
(Havce, Ghanings from tin Land of Egypt, in the litcueil dc Truvaujr, vol. xiii. p. 00; and Alwi' 
Stir V inscription de /don, ibid., pp. (JO, 70). 

* ThiB definition of the function a of tho “ sole* fiiond ” appenrH to mo to follow from tho jwbw«^‘ i,h 
of tho inscription of ftni (II 8, <)) The translation of the title “ Samlrfi fl&iti " wussupplu d h\ h ' 
Koi ot, Reciter ches stir les Monuments , p. 57; in regard to the objections raised by LEi'Anr-lt’ ' ,)l 1 1 1 
the pi iedfy Character of tin Egujdian Civilization , in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch* ' 1 
\ol. xii. p. 359, cf, Masplko, Etndu dc Mylhologie el d’Archfologie Egypt it ones, vol. i. p- SKW» 
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C^ni acquitted himself so dexterously, that ho was called upon to act in a still 
more delicate capacity. Queen Amitsi was the king’s chief consort. Whether 
*he had dabbled in some intrigue of the palace, or had been guilty of un- 
faithfulness in act or in intention, or had been mixed up in one of those 
leminino dramas which so frequently disturb the peace of harems, we do tioi t 
know. At any rate, Papi considered it necessary to proceed against her, and 
appointed Uni to judge the case. Aided only by his secretary, he drew up 
the indictment and decided the action so discreetly, that to this day wo do not 
know of what crime Amitsi was accused or how the matter ended . 1 tfni felt 
gieat pride at having been preferred before all others for this affair, and not 
without reason, “ for,” says he, “ my duties were to superintend the royal forests 
and never before mo had a man in my position been initiated into the secrets of 
the Boyal Harem ; but his Majesty initiated me into them because my wisdom 
pleased his Majesty more than that of any other of his lieges, more than that 
of any other of his mamclukes, more than that of any other of his servants .” 2 

These antecedents did not seem calculated to mark out Uni as a future 
minister of war; but in the East, when a man has given proofs of his ability 
m tme branch of administration, there is a tendency to consider him equally 
well fitted for servico in any of the others, and the fiat of a prince transforms 
l he clever scribe of to-day into the general of to-morrow. No one is sin prised, 
not even the person promoted ; he accepts his new duties without flinching, 
•mil frequently distinguishes himself as much in their performance as though 
lie had been bred to them from his youth up. When Papi had resolved to 
gi\e a lesson to the Bedouin of Sinai, ho at once thought of Uni, his “sole 
hand” who had so skilfully conducted the case of Queen Amitsi . 3 The 
expedition was not one of those which could bo brought to a surety tul issue 
by the troops of the frontier nomes; it required a considerable force, and the 
whole military organization of the country had to be brought into play. “ Ills 
Majesty raised troops to the number of several myriads, in the whole of tin* 
■'outh from Elephantine to the nomc of tho Haunch, in the Dtlta, in the two 
halves of the valley, in each fort of the forts of the deceit, in the land ot 
Iritit, among the blacks of the land oi* Maza , 4 among tho blacks of the land of 
Vm.unit, among the blacks of the land of Uauait, among the blacks of the 
land uf Kami, among the blacks of To-Tamu, and his Majesty sent me at the 

* 'Hiib 1 1 .inode in the life of ( % ni f which E. di House wan unable to explain with wr»iunt\ .it tho 
1,11 an at of the discovery (Richirchett #nr lot Mtm umcu/i, p. 121), han mho be< n uht.im llul uni m i * 
i 1 y Human, Cummentar zur Inschrift tit * l T n<i, m the /* itbchrijt, lss2, pp. 10- IJ. 

I’Miiption of tni, 11. 11 1 it. 

, J *be inscription of tiui distinctly states (1. 13) that Tapi t iiitendtdto nju/v un Ihdiinu 
I] “ K^jptian expedition had, therefore, bom provoki d by some previous attack ol tho in u 1 i- 
1 word in tho text is "Zama,” but this is an accidental inversion ot the two mi- .i-ol in 
writ i ti 10 IMUm . of ^i aza . t | lc? i ist 0 f Xubian races would not U 1 cnrnplete unit-*. t In n mu «>l the 
,u ” appeared in it 
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head of this army. It is true, there were chiefs there, there wore mamelnkc* 
1 of the king there, there were solo friends of the Qreat House there, there 
.were princes and governors of castles from the south and from the north 
/gilded friends/ directors of the prophets from the south and the north. 
# directors of districts at the head of troops from the south and the north, o| 
j castles and towns that each one ruled, and also blacks from the regions which 
f I have mentioned, but it was I who gave them their orders — although my post 
i was only that of superintendent of the irrigated lands of Pharaoh, — so much 
'that every one of them obeyed me like the others.” It was not without much 
difficulty that he brought this motley crowd into order, equipped them, and 
supplied them with rations. At length ho succeeded in arranging everything 
satisfactorily ; by dint of patience and perseverance, “ each one took his 
biscuit and sandals for the march, and each one of them took bread from the 
ton ns, and each one of them took goats from the peasants.” 1 Ho collected 
his forces on the frontier of the Delta, in the " Isle of the North,” between lin* 
“ (-Sato of Inihotpu ” and the “ Tell of lloru nib-mult,” and set out into tin* 
desert. 2 ITe advanced, probably by Gebel Magharah and ("rebel llolal, as l.u 
as Wady-cl-Ailsh, into the rich and populous country which lay between tin 
southern slopes of (rebel Till and tho south of the Dead Sea : 3 once then* lie 
acted with all the rigour permitted by the articles of war, and paid hack with 
interest the ill usage which the Hedouin had inflicted on Egypt. This ann\ 
came in peace, it completely destroyed tho country of the Lords of ilu* Sands 
This army came in peace, it pulverized the country of the Lords of tho Sands 
This army came in peace, it demolished their ‘douars.* This army came in peaci , 
it cut down their fig trees and their vines. This army camo in peace, it burnt 
the housi*s of all their people. This army came in peace, it slaughtered then 
troops to tho numbers of many myriads. This army came in peace, it bronchi 
back great numbers of their people as liviug captives, for which thing In-* 

• Inscription of Uni , 11. 14-21. 

2 With regard to tin- name of those localities, see Ek man’s remarks in l)er Ausdni/k 7T-7A S - n* 
the Zdtschrift, vol. xxix. p. 120, note 1. In the mime of the latter of these two 1 oral i ties, the dmihl 
title “lloru nih-miiit” nulirntis Snofrhi, ns pointed out by K. Sutiif, Ein inner llorusnuinr. m t o» 
Ze it sc hr iff, veil. xxx. p. 02 The “ Isle of tho North ” and the two fortresses must huvo lieeii situ «ini 
between Isrn.uliuh and Tel-Defunneh, at the starting-point of tho land route which eru^M.-* I'* 
desert ol* Tih ; of. p. 3.'>l of the present work. 

4 Tho locality of the tribes against which Cni waged war can, I think, be fixed by certain f 11 1 
of tho campaign, especially the mention of the oval or circular enclosures — CanJt— with mi w ■ 
they entrenched themselves. Those enclosures, or duars, correspond to tho wiuanii which 
mentioned by travclleis in theso regions (E. II. Talmeh, The Demrt if the Exodus, pp. IMI, 1 

whieJi are singularly characteristic (cf. pp. 352, 353 of this History). The “Lords of the ■ 

mentioned by thii occupied tiio nauami country, i.e. tho Negeb regions situated on tho cdt,« «>i t 
descit of Tih, round uhout Aln-Qadis, and beyond it as far as Akabah and tho Head Sea (HlA s i ^ 
Notes aujonr Ic jour, § 30, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. xiv. lS'.H 
pp. 320, 327). Assuming this hypothesis to bo correct, the route followed by Clni must hate h ^ 
the Harne as that which was discovered and described nearly twenty yoara ago, by Holism ' 
Journey on foot through Arabia Petrm , in the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration r 
1878, pp. 70-72, and Notes to accompany a Map , ibid., 1884, pp. 4-15. 
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Mftjostj. praised mo more than for aught else ” As a matter of fact, these pour 
matches were sent off as soon as taken to the quarries or to the dock- 
> .lids, thus relieving the king from the necessity of imposing compulsory 
lihnur too frequently on his Egyptian subjects . 1 “His Majesty sent me five 
miies to lead this army in order to penetrate into the country ol‘ the Lords of 
tin Sands, on each occasion of their revolt against this army, and I bore myself 
so well that* Ills Majesty praised mo beyond every thing .” 2 The TJedouiu at 
length submitted, but the ne ighbouring tribes to the north of them, who had 
no doubt assisted them, threatened to dispute with Egypt the possession of} 
tlx* territory which it had just conquered. As these tribes had a seaboard on' 
the Mediterranean, Uni decided to attack them by sea, and got together a* 
fleet in which ho embarked his army . 8 The troops landed on the coast of thrj 
district of Tiba , 4 to the north of the country of the Lords of the Sands, there-} 
upon “ they set out. I went, I smote all the barbarians, and I killed all thos<i 
of them who resisted.” Oil his return. Uni obtained the most distinguished 
marks of favour that a subject could receive, the right to carry a staff and to 
war his sandals in the palace in the presence of Pharaoh/' 

These wars had occupied tho latter part of the reign; the last of them took 
[.lace very shortly before the death of the sovereign . 6 The domestic adminis- 
tration of Papi I. seems to have been us successful in its results, as was h is 
activity abroad, lie successfully worked the mines of Sinai, cau>ed them to he 
regularly inspected, and obtained an unusual quantity of minerals from them ; 
the expedition he- sout thither, in the eighteenth year of his reign, left behind 
it a bas-relief in which are recorded tho victories of Uni over the barbarians 

1 K in lint «:r, Ht'rhtrchr# sur fr* Monuments qu’on pent attrihmr aux six premitrt s dynasties p. 128. 

* ht»'itption ti'Cni* II. 23-28. The expression 41 ra me in pence,” which our text r«. |>* .ltd with 
i iii|»h.isis, imiht he taken in the .same* sense a** its Arabic counterpart bi’s-mliinnih, and men >s that tin* 
oxp* ilitiuii wan successful — not tlmt it met with no resistance on the part of the ciieiin. 

J b’nr it description of tho Egyptian vessels, see p. 31)2 of the present work, anil the lllu.-tr it inn 
oi mie of them which is given on p. 333; as slated in thq pan-nge nfcncd to, the sl.i-^i mg Halt 
<• tiiiiui Imveilill'eiod nmtcriully from the large bouts which wore in 11.-0 on tho Nile it the -nine [n n >-l 
1 Tho namo was first read ns “Takhiba” (E. nu llmtiL, Jhcht rche* sur h< Moinnu* nt*. p. 1 1?.» ). 
Til** ri ailing “ Tiba ” (Mam*euo, Not* s sur qut Iqut s paint* de Grantmaire ft d'lihtnin , in tile /- ,t^ln ut , 
]>. til) has been disputed (Pieul, Varhi, in the XeiMirift, , p 111), bui. I tlnnk, on 
iiiMiflicii ut grounds (Mawero, Inscription of C’ni % in litconh of the Tost, 2nd M*nes od. n. p. s-. 
n, ‘* 1 ->■ KiULii (titudien stir Qvsrhichte des Allen Jljyptens, lii. p 22) identities it witli the name ot 
J 1,111 » aliieh wo moot with iu the text of Edfd (l)rMiuiKX, 7 T « imj« l-lwhi ijtcn, \«d. i. pi. lwni. 2, 
uml Itn thwn der hjbischen IVunfe.pl. xvi. c), hut which Krugidi nark dtr Grusstn tM-e, p. 32) 

mm ,hh to localise. Tho passage in the inscription of Oni (11. 30, 31), which tells us that the oounti v 
at 1 1 1 m Ly to tho north of the country of the 4< Lords of the Sands,” obliges us to reeogmze m n tin 
r, ‘^ lu “ w Inch extends between Lake Hirbonis and Gaza, probabh the northern parts ot Wud\-il 
Aridi, iinl tho nciglil*>uriiig country in an eastward direction. 

* 1,1J ltorm:, Jivchervht'8 sur les Mvnunu nts f p. 128. W ith regard to the wars wdihli wt mi 'hi 
t‘u „ buut this time against tho " Lords of the Sands,” of. Kkai.l, Vie Vorlaujtr der llyh* «. t'^ 

Ib7 9, pp. tii-G7. 

" J ll,!l ^eins to be proved by tho fact that immediately after making mention of the reu*iup« u* 
j 11 ' 0,1 account of his victories. Uni goes on to enumerate the favours which wer' grnntui hm 
,y J h Ua °h Mirmri (11. 32, 33). 
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and the grants of territory made to the goddess Hathor. 1 Work was carried 
on uninterruptedly at the quarries of Hatnilbii 2 and fiohanfi ; 8 building 
operations were carried on at Memphis, whore t he pyr amid 4 was in course ot 
erection, at Abydos, whither the oracle of Osiris was already attracting large 
numbers of pilgrims, 5 at Tan is, 6 at Bubastis, 7 and at Heliopolis. 8 The temple 
of Deiulera was falling into ruins ; it was restored on the lines of the original 
plans which were accidentally discovered, 9 and this piety displayed towards 
one of the most honoured deities was rewarded, as it deserved to bo, by tlm 
insertion of the title of “ son of Hathor ” in the royal cartouche. 10 The vassals 
rivalled their sovereign in activity, and built new towns on all sides to serve 
them as residences, more than one of which was named after the Pharaoh. 11 
The death of Papi 1. did nothing to interrupt this movement; the elder <>! 
his two sons by his second wife, Miriri-onklinas, succeeded him without 
opposition. 12 Mirniii Militiinsauf L (Metesouphis) 13 was almost a child 
when lie; ascended the throne. The recently conquered Bedouin gave him 

1 Tiipsrrs, Venltm., ii.MiUt; Lottin iu? Laval, Voyaye dans la pfnin*vlv Aruhiyne, Inn. Inn-., pi. 1, 
No. 2 ; Account of the Surety, pp. ITS, 174. The king is represented in the act of running, as in tho seem s 
representing the foundation of a temple, which would appear to indicate that hi- claimed to ha\e built tin- 
i-lmpel of the goddess : the ti xt fiuther infoims us that he lud given a field to the local deilies, in honoui 
of a solemn jubilee which ho celebrated in this year on the anniversary of his accession to the throne 

2 11l lCkJjLN-FuAZLU, Collection of Hieratic Graffiti from the Alahad»r Quarry of I Iut- huh, pi x\ 
J, 1, ini doubt a propus of the mi.-sion of t’ni, of which mention is made on p. 128 of the present work. 

J 1.1.MI s, Denkin., ii. 115 a -c, e, y, i-k ; hniToN, b'.jrvt r}>tn Hieroglyph ica, pi. x. ; Pms»l h’Amjnm- 
Mona .units, pi. vi. 4; cf. Mam'LIki, Lcs Monnnu nts Lgyptinis dr la Valla <h If a m mu unit, in tin 
Her m Orbutale ti Amtfi trainr, 1877, p. 330, et suj. 

* Thu texts have been published by AIam'KKo, La Pyrumide da Papi I., in Ihcueil dc Tramus, 
volt, v., vii., viii. 

' See Maiiii.tti:, Catalogue Gfnfral des Alonuuunts iV Abydos , pp. 83--U2, for monuments <4 the 
time ol‘ Papi 1., which bhow how active public life was, even at Unit time, iu this little town. 

• IVniiE, Tunis , ii., pis. 1, 2; cf. p. 410, note 8, ot the present work, iu which the inscription hu 
already been quoted. 

I Kn. \ wjli.k, Bubastis, pi. xxxii. o-tJ, and pp. 5-8. 

s Pliny tells us that nil obelisk was set up in this town a Phio , by Phios, the Latin name of Papi 1. 
(Pliny, llist. Xat., xxwi. 8, 07); he hud taken this information from some Ah-x.mdriun. wnlor. 

*' Di MiriiEN, Bauurkunde der Tempt lanlayen von Deiulera , pi xv. 11. 3lM(l, and pp. IS, IU; 
Makiu ji:. Hcu<1 frail, vol. iii. pis. 71, 72, and Text, p. 51, et boq. ; cf. (Jhaiias’s remarks, Sw C anthpidt 
tie Dual frali, in the Ztilschrift , 1805, pp. U2 OS. 

|ft We lead this title on the blocks found at Tania and at Jhilmstis; cf. E. nu Kocur, Ibcherch -, 
pp. 1J5, IJO; Navillh, Bubastis, pi. xxx. vol. i. c~d, pp. 5-8; also | . 410 of tho present work. 

II Thus, Hatt-Papi — thoCitudcl of Papi— in tho Hermopolitan nome (Lrrsirs, Henkm ,n. 1 12 f/— « >■ 

12 Tho gemalogy of tho whole of this family has beeu nindo out by E. dk Hot oi. (lluluiclu* s » ir 

Jcs .lfrjHN mi ids, pp. 12U-184) from the monuments discovered by Muricltc at Abydos. a .Mirm 

onhnns was tin; daughter of Klifti and of the lady Nibit, who appeals to have bieii of rojnl bleu., 
and to have made hor husband a participator in her rights to tho orown (E. DK I&ui on. Hi eherehc*. j) !•'-» 
note 1 ; cf. p. 274, note 1, of the present work); she had a brother named Zau (MAiiirnu Alyl s 
vol. i. pi. 2 a ; and Catalogue Cfnfrul, p. 84, No. 528), whoso son was prince of tlio Serpent 3h»mit 1 1 
under Papi II. (31 asckuo, Sur V inscription dc. /a on, in the Jtecvcil d*. Traraux , vol. xiii. P- ()S )- 
had two bons by Pupi I., both of whom suceecded their father, viz. MetesoupJiis 1. and Papi IL 

13 The name has been read successively “Meutoiusaf” (Maiulttk, La Moan lie Talk d Alyi, . 
p. 16; of. ltdvue Archirulogiquc, 2nd buries, vol. xiii. p. 88), “ llurembuf’* (llunwu, Zirei Vyiamn <* 
mil Iiuichriffeii , in tho Zeifschrift, 1881, p. SI), “ Sokarimsaf ” (Masiusuo, Guide da Visitcur, p. 1 * 
No. 5150, and passim ). Tho truo reading, “ Mihtimsuf," or rather “ Militinifcatif/’ was pointed < « 
almost simultaneously by Lauth ( Pyramidentexte , pp. 317, 318; of. Sitzunysbericlite of tho Mum- 
Academy, 1881, vol. ii.) and by Masi»ero. 
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no trouble; the memory of their reverses was still too recent to encourage 
them to tnke advantage of his minority and renew hostilities. Uni, 
moreover, was at hand, ready to recommence his campaigns at the slighted 
provocation. Metesouphis had retained him in all his offices, and had even 
■ ntrusted him with new duties. “ Pharaoh appointed me governor-general of 
I T ppor Egypt, from Elephantine in the south to Letopolis in the north, because ’ 
my wisdom was pleasing to his Majesty, because my zeal was pleasing to hi* 
.Majesty, because the heart of his Majesty was satisfied with me. . . . When I 
was in my place I was above all his vassals, all his raamelukes, and all his 
servants, for never had so great a dignity been previously conferred upon a mere 
subject. I fulfilled to the satisfaction of the king my office as superintendent 
of the South, so satisfactorily, that it was granted to me to bo second in rank 
to him, .accomplishing all the duties of a superintendent of works, judging 
all the eases which the royal administration had to judge in the south of 
Egypt ns second judge, to render judgment at all hours determined by the 
royal administration in this south of Egypt as second judge, 1 transacting as a 
governor all the business there was to do in this south of Egypt.” 2 The 
honour of fetching the hard stone blocks intended for the king’s pyramid fell 
to him by right: he proceeded to the quarries of Abbott, 3 opposite Sehel, to 
select the granite for the royal sarcophagus and its cover, and to those of 
ilatnuhfi for the alabaster tor the table of offerings. The transport of the 
table was a matter of considerable difficulty, for the Nile was low, and the 

A 

stone of colossal size : Uni constructed on the spot a raft to carry it, and 
brought it promptly to Saqqara in spite of the sandbanks which obstruct 
navigation when the liver is low. 4 This was not the limit of his enterprise : 
the Pharaohs had not as yet a fleet in Nubia, and even if they had had, tin* 
condition of tin* channel was such as to prevent it from making the passig<* 
of the cataract, lie demanded acacia-wood from the tribes of the deseit 

1 The fiist judge wub, of course, Pharaoh himself; this is, therefore, Pui's way of M\ing that In 
wdH msuli* Viceroy of Upper Eg>pt. Ah to the right of acting ns judges in their n.spi eiiu district* 
i njoyed by politieul administrator*', cf. p. 336 of the present work. 

2 Inscription of Uni , 11. 31-37. 

3 Ahhnft is, perhaps, Mahallah, opposite Sehel, where fairly cxtent»i\e recta ot gre\ jricnie haw 
Uui lomid (Mam'KUo, 1h quchjuts itniumVatchitfetun fjijptiinne, p s, note l, m the /'imin/iJijioi 
lh ty of Uihlirnl Arclrtoh»jy,\n\. \i. p. 31 1). M. SciHAP\RMLi (Im i'titmn thi'iitnb dill* I » nttn 
I* M, note 2) identities this locality with a certain Ahlmit m the Meinity of W.il\ llammumut, lai 

in the dohert : tlu* inscription ot Oni stutes (11. 41, 42) that the AWi dt rct« rred to h\ 1 m wa* 
•n'li-Mhle hy water, as was Elephantine itself ; Schiaparelli's hypothesis nun, therefore, he disamssid 
c* iiiitetiable. 

4 Timn iption of tini, 11. 37-4f». Prof. PEntiE (.1 Season in Ejtjpt 1SS7, pp. 12 21) 1ms tru-l i< 
pom* fioin the passage which relates to the tiausport, that the date ot the icigu <»f l\ij i I mi *t 
l»*\o boon within sixty years of 3210 n.o.; this date I believe to be at hast four centum " <"• * " 

I* ptrlmps, to this voyage of (Tui that tho inscription of the V th year of Metesouphis I u 
giv«‘n by Blackden-Fbazer in A Collection of liter alio Graffiti from the Alabad't //■«' ' 

pl w.2. 
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the peoples of Iritit and Uauuit, and from the Mazaiu, laid down his ships on 
the stocks, built three galleys and two large lighters in a single year ; during 
this time the river-side labourers had cleared five channels through which the 
flotilla passed and made its way to Memphis with its ballast of granite . 1 Tlii« 

was Uni's last exploit ; he died shortly afterwards, 
and was buried in the cemetery at Abydus,in the 
sarcophagus which had been given him by Papi I ' 
Was it solely to obtain materials for buildm > 
the pyramid that ho had re-established eommnni 
cation by water between Egypt and Nubia? Tin* 
Egyptians wore gaining ground in the south 
day, and under their rule tin* town of Elephantine 
was fast becoming a depot for trade with the 
Soudan. 1 * The town occupied only the siu.dlci 
half of a long narrow' island, winch was composed ni 
detached masses of granite, formed gradually into 
a compact whole by accumulations of saud, and 
over which the Nile, from time immcmniial, h id 
deposited a thick coating of its mud. Ft is now 
shaded by acacias, mulberry trees, dale ticis, 
and dOm palms, growing in some plans in Inns 
along the pathways, in others distributed in giuups 
among the fields. Half a dozen saqi) chs, iuiu< d 
in a line along the river-bank, raise water da) 
and night, with scarcely any cessation ot lluu 
monotonous ct caking. The inhabitants do not allow a foot of their na.ton 
domain to lie idle; they have cultivated wherever it is possible snuill 
plots of durra and barley, bersim and beds of vegetables. A few scatu n d 
bu Haloes and cows graze in corners, while fowls and pigeons without numbei 
10am about in flocks on the look-out for what they cau pick up. It is a woild 
in miniature, tranquil and pleasant, where life is passed without dibit, in a 

1 Iii*< ription of t)ni, 11, 43-50. As to the oaual works executed by Cm at the first ^itirut, 
if M ihjh io’b nolo in the Runul de Trtiraux, \ol xui. pp. 203, 201. 

- Pdju II Nofirkcri is nowhere named in the inscription, which shows that tfnidnl not lnetliinn ' 
Ins n i_.ii. The tomb of Cni was constructed in tho form uf a mastaba, it was pl.ucd ou tl i * i’ n 
the hill commanding what Marietta calls the Necropolis of tho (Joutre (Mamet ru, Cataluiftu Genu 
p. 84, No. 522). The stele of (Jni is in tlie Mustum of Gizch (Mauiltie, Catalogue Utfiifral, j» 1,1 
No. 520). 

3 Tho growing importaneo of Elephantine is shown b) tho dimensions of tho tombs whnli in 
princes had built for themselves, as well us by tho number of graffiti commemorating the vhN 
princes and functionaries, and still remummg at tho present day (Pltuie, A Reason in Egypt* I’ 1 
Nos. im, »1 1,312). 

1 Plan druwn up by Thmllior, from the Map of the Communion d'Lgyptc {Ant., vol M’ 1 ’’ 

of. MoicoAN, Catalogue Gfnfrcti, vol. i. de la front ten d< Nubie a Kom-Ombos, p. IOC. 
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pnpetually elear atmosphere and 
in the shade of trees which never 
]( • their leaf. The ancient city was 
Mowded into iho southern extremity, 
mi i hitch platiau of granite hevond 
tin i Ltich of iinindatious. 2 Its mins, occupying a spa» e h ilf a mile in 
< ik umf( r< nee, are heaped around a shattered temple oi Khmunii, ot which 
tin most ancient parts do not date hack beyond the ixtunlh mitury 
1» I oh our era. 1 It was suiioumled with walls, and a ioitn^s ot sun- 
lied buck perched upon a neighbouring island to the south-wed, givi it 
(omphte command over the passages of the cataiact. An arm ol the liver 
mm tv v irds wide sepaialed it from Suanit, whose* closely built Inhibitions wire 
iuu»h 1 along the steep bank, and burned, as it were, a submb. 4 'Maishv 
]iNutag<s occupied the modern site ot Sjene; beyond these weio gaidciis, 
vims, lumishing wine celelnatcd tlnoughout the whole of Eu}pt,“ ami a finest 
>1 date palms running towards the noith along the hanks of the stn am. The 
punces ot the nome of Nubia encamped here, so to speak, as lioutiei-poMs ot 
M\ili/ation, and maintained frequent but variable relations with the pmple ot 
tin di seit. It gave the former no trouble to throw, as occasion demanded it, 
1> di< s of troops on the right or left sides of the valley, in the dm ctiun ot the 

1 Hi ivui lij ItotulKi, from .i photograph bv Ik ito In tlu fun ground an tlu rmn> ot tin 11 mum 
1 I mil oi 1 rick, w Inch proUctul tht ciiti ineo to tli* liuboui ot h\uu , m thu distm t is tin 
I ">u ingi , suiinountcd by tho ruiun of tu\« rul mosqm s ind < f i Copt it m n i^t« i\ 1 t tl i w k t 
{ 1 » p 1 U ot tin prim ut work. 

• Mvnn, Ihkcnption dt Vih de J le pliant me , m tho Dmcnptmn t h VI »p/j f«, \ol i pp 17 * I'd 

Lius a !>utiwnyin rod gramti ol the tune of Thutmoaw III , hut it hml and u u 1 il 

1,1 «• VU\ milt i tho Cheat; tlu othoi luuis dik fm the most p irt, tiom tin tim ot \n n ' ^ 111 

b> tho sito occupied b> tlu l*h uannn* and (iratu-Uoin m Su m in u 1 it n to tlu, m 1» i r w i 
^ T v \i l), ])t w riptwn dt ^yt ne tt dt t Catamite, in tho Jhmipto n dt V/qtjtt \ol i l , - s 1 < l 

* 'Umh(// »m> nath drr drown (hi* *1 hhtuqth , p HI) IkIuu s tli it this wn i « i 1 1,1 

" 1 tin cat tract, but from tin unknown hum, aituutid m the luijnhouih 1 l V \ m mi, 

1,1 tJ i -M irtofic noun 
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Red Sea or in that of tlio Oasis; however little they might cairy away m 
their raids — of oxen, slaves, wood, charcoal, gold dust, amethysts, cornelian 
or green felspar foi the manufacture of ornaments — it was always so much 
to the good, and the treasury of the prince profited by it. They ne\n 

went very far in their expedition**- u 
they desired to stiike a blow at i 
distance, to reach, for example, thost 
legions of Puanit of whose mhc* 
the barbarians were wont to boast, 
the aridity of the district aiound tin 
second cataiact would arrest the a*l 
vance of their foot-soldiers, while tin 

ships In such distant opr iat inns 
they did not have reemuse to aims, 
but disguised themselves as p« an tul 
meicliants. An easy mad led alnn^t 
duect fiom then capital to I! is 
Liaimt, which the) ealhd the “lit id 
of Nekhabi</ > on the Unl Si i 
aiiived at tlio spot wheie in lalt 1 
limes stood one of the mum mih 
Berenices, and having (puck I v put 
togethci a boat from tin wood m 
the neighbouring loiest, flaw inul« 
voyages along the coast, as far as the Smaitic peninsula and the 1 1 liu 
S haitu on the north, as well as to the land of Puanit itsclt on the south # Tlu 
small size of these impro vised vessels renderod such expeditions dangeum-, 
while it limited their gain; they preferred, theietore, for the most pait tin 
land journey. It wa9 fatiguing and interminable: donktys— the onl) lx*-*! 
of burden they were acquainted with, or, at least, employed — could nuke hut 
shoit stages, and they spent months upon mouths in parsing thrmgh eountin -« 

1 This was thn route travernod m 1889, and described by Goi i vise hlff m Uni 1 nu * 
B&tmrt, m the lltf uni de Travuuz, vol. xul pp 89*93, on his return lrom Ben nice lln Vi i 
grafliti, with whnh the rocks of certain wadys aro covered, Bhow thut this routo lias 1 m n use d ihn 
up to our own tinios 

1 Hft]> by Thuilhcr, from La Description de I'L'gyptf, Ant , vol i pi 30, l. 1 Imo id l 1 u 
ancient names in those casca win re it hoa been possible to identify them with tin modem loi d ti 

* Thia was ilono by Papinokhiti, a member of the reigning family of Elophautmt, undii I* *■! 1 ll 
(of pp 434, 435 of the present work) ; fiom tho tone in which the inscription on uia tomb spi i 
this undertaking, we may assume that it was not considered an extraordinary exploit by h 
contemporaries. 


lapids of Wady Haifa would othi 
an almost impassable batnei to tlu u 
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\ kiiclft a (\ua\an of camols would now traveise in a few weeks 1 The rods 
H»m which they \entmed were those which, owing to the necessity tui tlu 
i (jin nt watering of the donkeys and the impossibility ot carrying with them 
|< (jnato supplies of watei, weie marked out at fiequent intenals by wells and 
m migs, and wcio theiefoie necessanly of a toituou3 and devious charictci. 



MAir ftAin, nu inns in ndii mu >\ ihi t jap t ihkiui>mv 


Hi 11 choice ot objects foi butcr was detei mined b) the smilluess ot tlu ir 
1 ulk md wc lght m comp u ison w itli then \ aluc The Eg) pti ms on the om side 
ttti | io\ idtd with stocks of be uK, om intents, eo u-e eutlc 1 \ , strong pc i fume s, 
ui l mils nt white 01 colonic d cloth which nitci the 1 ipse of thirt\-tive untune*- 
n hjeets still coioteel by the peoples ot Vfne t 3 The ibongines pud loi 
tin s ai tides ot small value, m gold, uthei in dust or in bais, m c sti n h fc itheis 

I ms uid h op uds* skins, elephants’ tusks, cow lie sin IK, bilk ts 1 1 c bon\, mec list , 

ml gum aiabn * Consideiable ^aluc w is attached to eynoc c ph ill and gr< c n 

in nl \s with which the kings or the nobles unused them^ehes, md which 

• U t tif if tin I’taunf, in tho Kerim Pipn V u ai l it, ft rl" us i 1 \u jl > 

1 l | icl nsBiB, the lurn Mad ah tin way itro*** the il ntrt, ti iu the W Iv Nitiun t 

^ 1 with i tju uitity of me nbiii list \sbuh lit luttn U 1 t j U aIii liuiwruiul lsartim 

1 'iti phuaillo prettxt btilo hiB train cf pick is-us ui i tluir 111 01' 11 * 

II ill iyyt Ancv>nni 2nd edit pp 41-4*1) llirl 1 ut 1 r u lit l ick w th 1 un i u o i t 

1 1 1 Irid asst h Inmi i no ot )ub j inrm ah 1 1 p 13 > ot tlu j rc “i ut w rk 

3 ^ w* 1 tv 1 ‘luclur-hudiu, fr>in i jh t graph b\ (* 1 n cli ll 

1 t arc the nrUclos TepriBcntc 1 i tlu bab reliefs 1 1 tlu ti n j li cf ll irell ih o 1 1 
irtcr 1 twun rgiptmn biilora and the } « ^1 h f l’uunt, m the &i\ ntuntb t 
* lsl nuu, unih r Quuu II&tBhnpmtft of the X\ 111 d\n intv pl\i n in /> / l l 
l v t'st °t tho commodities brought b xek b> llirkhuf ti m this 1 ist j irn \ *• s 

^ l 1 1 ii Kina miditu, p 2-1,11 t > tf pp 112 4?» t tin pi unta ik 
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they were accustomed to fasten to the legs of their chairs on days of solemn 
reception ; but the dwarf, the Danga, was the rare commodity which was alwa} s 
in demand, but hardly ever attainable . 1 Partly by c ommerce 1 and partly b\ 
pillage, the lords of Elephantine became rapidly wealthy, and began to play an 
yuportant part among the nobles of the Said : they wore soon obliged to take 
serious precautions against the cupidity which their wealth excited among the 
tribes of Konusit . 2 They entrenched themselves behind a wall of sun-dricil 
brick, some seven and a half miles long, of which the ruins are still an object 
of wonder to the traveller. It was flanked towards the north by tho ramparts 
of Syenc, and followed pretty regularly the lower course of tho valley to its 
abutment at the port of Mahatta opposite Philu): guards distributed along 
it, kept an eye upon the mountain, and uttered a call to arms, when tlm 
enemy came within sight . 3 Behind this bulwark tho population felt quite at 
case, and could work without fear at the granite quarries on behalf of the 
Pharaoh, or pursue in security their callings of fishermen and sailors. Tim 
inhabitants of the village of Satitand of the neighbouring islands claimed from 
earliest times the privilege of piloting the ships which went up and down 1ln» 
rapids, and of keeping clear the passages which were used for navigation 1 
They worked under the protection of their goddesses Anukil and S.itit : 
travellers of position were accustomed to sacrifice in the temple of the god- 
desses at Sobol , 5 and to cut on the rock votive inscriptions in their human, 
in gratitude lor tho prosperous voyage accorded to them. We meet their 
scrawls on every side, at the entrance and exit of tho cataract, and on I lie 
small islands where they moored their boats at nightfall during the lbm or 
five days required for the passage; tho bank of the stream between 
Elephantine and Phil© is, as it were, an immense visitors* book, in which ewi\ 
generation of Ancient Egypt haB in turn inscribed itself . 6 The imukeN .m I 

1 [Mucin x, Gengraphinche Inschriften , \ol. i. x\xi. 1. 1, whero the dwarfs and pigmies wh * him 
to tin* court nf tho king, in the period nf tin- Ptolemies, to serve in his hoiinohold, .ne him,! mi I 
(Di mk ii r s, Geschichte den Alten JEgypten, p. 9, note 1). Various races ot diminutive shduu , *1 ' 

h i\ o since been dnven down to tho upper bauiu of tho Congo, formerly e\tmdid furtlu r noilli* u«i, 
mid dwelt between Unrlftr and tho marshes of Bahr-cl-Gh.izil. As to the Uang.i, cf. uv li.it h 1" ' 11 
said on p. 397 of the present work. 

2 The inscription attributed to King Zosiri expressly stutes tliut the wall was built for tho puip “ 
«>f repelling the attacks of the pooplo of Konftuit (1. 11; cf. BitUGbiii, Die tfitUn Juki* <l<r Hu "I •' 
noth, |>p .*13, 56) 

* Lamjult, Description de Vile de Philos , in tho Description do VEgyptc, vol. i. pp. 5 7^ I 1 1 
had iectigui/cd tho gieut antiquity of this wall, though Letronne afterwards tiiod to make oul u 't ,l 
was not built till tlm tiino of Diocletian ( Iterucil den Inscriptions yrecqws < 1 tatines de Vl'aypt * , \ 1 11 
p. 211,ct seq.). I have already had occasion to Btato that it is much older than was supposi d t /«' 11 
de Traiaur , vol. xiii. p. 201), but I had not vontured to place it so far back as tho XJ1' 11 djn '~ p 

4 Cf. the inscription of tho lime of CsirtaBen III., and thntofthercignof Th ft tmesis IJf.,w he* ' , l 
been published by Wn went, ( \ analiziny the Cataract , in tho Iierut il do Travaur, vol. xiii. PP- ^ " lf ' 

1 ilouiWANT, Notes de Voyage, § 20, in tho lice aril de Travaux, vol. x*’. pp. 187 I s ' 1 ' ‘ 
Mono Notice sur les Fouillen, p. 1 J, and Catalogue Central, vol. i. pp. 77, 78, 82, 83. 

• They have been partly collected by Olianipollton, by Lcpsius (UcnAm, ii. 1W f*)» ^ 
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streets of the twin cities must have presented at that time the same moth \ 
blending of types and costumes which we might have found some years lmr' 
in the bazaars of modern Sycno. Nubians, negroes of the Soudan, porluij* 
people from Southern Arabia, jostled there with Libyans and Egyptians of th, 
I)cltu. What the princes did to make the sojourn of strangers agreeable, 
what temples they consecrated to their god Khnumfi and his companions, in 
gratitude for the good tilings ho had bestowed upon them, wo have no means 
of knowing up to the present. Elephantine and Syene have preserved for in 
nothing of their ancient edifices; but tho tombs which they have left tell in 
their history. They honeycomb in long lines the sides of the steep hill 
which looks down upon the whole extent of tho left bank of the Nile opposite 
tin* narrow channel of tho port of Aswan. A rude flight of stone steps led 
from the hank to tho level of the sepulchres. Tho mummy having he n 
carried slowly on the shoulders of tho bearers to tho platform, was depositt .] 
lor a moment at, the entrance of the chapel. Tho decoration of tho latter w.n 
rather meagie, and was distinguished neither by tho delicacy of its execution nui 
hy the variety of tho subjects. More care was bestou'ed upon tho exterior, and 
upon the walls on eaoh side of the door, which could bo soon from tho livvr m 
from tho streets of Elephantine. An inscription borders the recess, and bos^ls 
to every xwtur of the character of the occupant: the portrait of the deceased 
and sometimes that of liis son, stand to tho right and left : the scenes de\otc l 
to the offerings come next, when an artist of sufficient skill could bo found to 
engrave them. 1 

t The expeditions of the lords of Elephantine, crow noil as they frequenth 

j were with success, soon attracted tho attention of tho LMiuraohs: Mctesimpln- 

* A 

1 deigned to receive in person at the cataract the homage of the chiefs of l .unit 

! and Iritit and of the Mazaifi during the early days of the fifth year of his rt ign - 

Tho most celebrated caravan guide at this time was Jlirkhuf, own cousin to 

Mikhii, Prince, of Elephantine* He had entered upon office under the uuspie* " 

(Monument* tUrtrr , pis. 70-73, pp. 23-25), by Pc trio and Griffith (.1 Season in Egypt* pl a » 1,1 ' 

hy J. de MuiUtAN, t'atnlogw Central, vol. i. pp. 2-1 1, b5-ll)3, 12S, 201-207. 

1 Tho tombs of Aswuu, which had bcou long forgotten, have been excavated in biiccvh i ,,? i f r ' ,JI 
1885 onwards, partly owing to tho efforts of Sir F. Grenfell (Masi’eko, Etudes do Myth'b'fo, ■ 1 
tV Archeolojie J yyjitit nne*, vol. i. pp. 24G-j251 ; E. W. lit i>ge, Ex carat ions made at Assuan* 1T1 d\cl n ,m 
ending* of the Sot'itly of Biblical Archnnlogy, vol. x. pp. 4-10 ; J lor Hi ANT, Lea Tombtnu d* Aw *• 111 
the liecnul de Tan aus, \ol. x. pp. 181-198 f Scheil, Note addition! lie *ur bs tomb an d'A swuu i , i ■ 
the Itanuil de Trntaux , Yol. xiv. pp. 1)1 9G ; K. Suiiatahellt, Una Tumba Egiziawt dtlln 1 E 
Dinas tia , in the M< in or if della It. Acc. dui Lina i, Sor. 4 H , vol. i. part 1, pp. 21-53). 

* Ciiamtollion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nub if , \ol. i. p. 214; Ijhrsius, Denim, H' 
Petrie, A St anon in Egypt, pi. xiii. No. 338. The words used in the inscription, “Tho kiie< H 
went and returned, ascending tho mountain to sco what there was on the mountain.” P roV * * ,J u 
Metesouphis inspected the quarries in person. Another inscription, discovered in 1893, giw 1 11 
year V. as tho date of his journey to Elephantine, and adds that he had negotiations with th * 1 • lo 
of tho four great Nubian races (Sayce, Gleanings from the Land of Egypt, in tho Recueil de ft*. c **» 
vol. xv. pp. 147, 148). 
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<•1 his father Iri, “ the solo friend.” A king whose name he does not mention, 
i at who was perhaps Onas, more probably Papi I, despatched them both to 
the country of the Amamit. The voya ge occupied seven months, aud was 
i \traordinarily successful r 1 the sovereign, encouraged by this unexpected good 
fortune, resolved to send out a fresh expeditio n. Ilirkhuf had the sole command 
«.f it-; ho made his way through Iritit, explored the districts of Hath- and Dar- 
ios, and retraced his steps after an absence of eight months. He brought back 



THE MOUNTAIN OF ASWAN AND THE TOMBS OF TTTE PRINCES OF ELEPHANTINE.* 


■with him a quantity of valuable commodities, “the like of which no one 
had ever previously brought back.” He was not inclined to regain hi.** country 
by the ordinary route : he pushed boldly into the narrow wadys which furrow the 
territory of the people of Iritit, and emerged upon the region of Sit u, in the 
neighbourhood of the cataract, by paths in which no official traveller who had 
visited the Amamit had up to this time dared to travel. 8 A third expedition 
which started out a few years later brought him into regions still less frequented. 4 
It set out by the Oasis route, proceeded towards the Amamit, and found thu 


1 As to the 
IUAI'AUKLLI 


i miner in, < 


us first journey of Hirkhuf. which he undertook in partm-rship with his fat 
■ niMAUELLi, Una Tomba Eykianu iinxUt '1 della VI* .Dinastia, ]>. IS. 11. 4-ti of the iiiM'ripuon. 

3 Drawn by Boudicr, from a photograph by lusiu^er. The out ranees to the tombs art) hallway 
up: tin- Ion p trench, cutting the side of the mountain obliquely, shelters the still existing stops which 
I* il h» the tombs of Pharaonic times. On the sky-line may be noted the ruins of several mosques and 
i '■piii' monasteries; cf. the woodcut on p. 42. p » of the present work. 

tho second journey of llirkhfif to Iritit, ami his return ri« Situ, are briefly recount d in Suiia- 
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country in an uproar. The sheikhs had convoked their tribes, and wom 
making preparations to attack the Timihi). “towards the west corner of the 
heaven,” in that region where stand the pillars which support the iron firmament 
at the setting sun. The Timihu wore probably Berbers by race and language 1 
, Their tribes, coming from beyond the Sahara, wandered across the frightful 
solitudes which bound the Nile Valley on the west. The Egyptians h;id 
constantly to keep a sharp look out for them, and to take precautions against 
their incursions ; having for a long time acted only on the defensive, they at 
length took the offensive, and decided, not without religious misgivings, to 
pursue them to their retreats. As the inhabitants of Mendes and of Busii^ 
had relocated the abode of their departed to the recesses of the im- 
penetrable marshes of the Delta, so those of Siut and Thinis had at fiM 
belie \cd that the snips of the deceased sought a home beyond tho sands: tin* 
good jackal Anubis acted as their guide, through the gorge of the Cleft or 
through the gate of the Oven, to the green islands scattered over the de-eil, 
where tho blessed dwelt in peace at a convenient distance from their nal i\ < 
cities and their tombs. They constituted, as we know, a singular folk, tlio-c 
uiti whose members dwelt in Collins, and who had put on the swaddling clothe** 
of the dead ; the Egyptians called the Oasis which they had colonised, the land 
of the shrouded, or of mummies, uit, and the name continued to designate it 
long alter the advance of geographical knowledge had removed this puiudw 
further towards the west. 3 The Oases fell one after tho other into the hand* 
of frontier princes — that of Bahnesa coming under tho dominion of the lord «>. 
Oxyrrhynehus, that of Dakhol under the lords of Thinis/ 1 The Nubians ut 
Amamit bad relations, probably, witli the Timihu, who owned tho Oisis of 
Dush — a prolongation of that of Pakhel, on the parallel of Elcphantim 
Hirkhuf accompanied the expedition to the Amaniit, succeeded in eslublMntu 
'peace among the rival tribes, and persuaded them “to worship all the gods ol 
Pharaoh : ” ho afterwards reconciled tho Iritit, Amamit, and Oafiait, whu lived 

1 Until now, the uirliest mention oi tho Tunihft did not go further buck than tho -VI l 1 1 
dynasty ((Jhmias, Is* Papyru* hifratique* tie Berlin , pp. 41, 42). Dky^ria ( La Race *« ppM* 
proto-n Utgue tst-dle Jiguiee *>ur let monument h tgyptien* l in the Rerue Archfologique, 3rd soma, "'*• 
ix. pj». 3K IS) connected them with tho white races who peopled Northern Africa, especially Ak* 11 ** 
and Gi nt ml Faidherhe tried to identify their mime with that of the Tnmachek. The pi« ,s, ‘ n ' ' 1,1 
Berber words, noticeable in Eg* ptian from the XII th dynasty (MAhPEUO, On the Name of an I 
Dog, in tho Ti ahkarUunn of the Mori* ty jor Biblical Archeology , , vol. v. pp. 127, 128), added to I ho i " 1 
that the inhabitants ot the oasis of Siftah still speak a Berber dialect (Basset, he DialecU df Sy " f,/ '* 
Becina to prove that the Ti mill ft belonged to the great race whieli now predominates in Noil ,il 
Africa. ^ ( ^ 

* Maspi.ro, Etude* de Mylhohgie et d\\reh€ologie I'gyptienne * , vol. ii. pp. 421-427; cr. p. - •- ” 
the present work for information already given as to tho mysterious character of tho great Outu- 

* The first prince of Thinis and of the Ousis of t»iiora wc havo any knowledgo is the Antui 
Stele C 26 in the Louvre collection, who fioansned at the beginning of the XII th dynasty (I5 ku*- **• 
Reise nach der Grot*in Gate, pp 62, 63). 



IXVKD1TI0N8 WHICH PREPARED TUI i WA Y FOR CONQUEST OF NURIA. 4;i3 

m a state of perpetual hostility to each other, explored their valleys, and 
.iilleeted from them such quantities of incense, ebony, ivory, and skin-* that 
fhreo hundred asses were required for their transport . 1 He was even fortunate 
, lougli to acquire a T)anga from the land of ghosts, resembling the one brought 
i mm Piianit by Bitirdidi in 
1 1 »e reign of Assi eighty years \ a / 'if . '4 
I N . lore . 2 Metosouphis, in the 
m an time, had died, and his 
\ouug hi other and successor, 
l\ipi II., had already been a 
\.arupon the throne. The 
m*\\ king, delighted to possess 
,i dwarf who could perform 
•‘the dance of the god,” ad- 
«(ii smmI a rescript to Hirkliut 
to express his satisfaction; 

,it the same time he sent him 
a special messenger, fjni, a 
distant lelativo of l’api Vs 
iniiii't«‘r, who was to invito 
him to come and give an 
account of his expedition. 

I'lii boat in which the ex- 
plorer embarked to go down 
to Memphis, also brought the 
Uumn, and from that mo- Ll****^^ — 
meat the latter beeamo the 
most important personage of 
the party. For him all the royal officials, lords, and sacerdotal colleges hastened 
to prepare provisions and means of conveyance; his health was of greater impor- 
tance than that of his protector, and he was anxiously watched lest lie should 
CMMpe “When he is with tlieo in the boat, let there be cautious person** 
about him, lest he should fall into the water; when ho rests during the night, 
h t c.ueful people sleep beside him, in case of his escaping quickly in the night- 
time. For my Majesty desires to see this dwarf more than all the treasures 





'1/ r' 


HIRXUCk BbUCIVINO PO>rillMOLS HoMAOC \T 1 Hi. 1'OOB OK 
HU 10MB HiOM Ills SON * 


1 KirkhaPs third expedition h described at greater length than the others The r ,1Tt 1 1 1 1 
lu a»Mj|ion which contained most dotail has unfurtunutcly buffered inure than the reniaindu, tu. m 
“ 11 1 ll Hneg there are lacuna difficult to fill up, of. SoiiiAi>ABEM.t, Una Vm.iha Egisnm i •• “ f 1 
,lr "" 1 Rinatlia, p. 19, 11. 10-14 of the hieroglyphic text, and pp. 22, 23. 

'' to tlio Oanga brought to Egypt in the time of Ansi, ueo p. 397 ot tin. lli-tory 
* I'rawn by Fauchcr-Gudin, from a photograph, takon in 1892, by Alexander tJ.iyet 
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► which are being imported from the land of P&anit .” 1 Hirkhuf, on his return 
to Elcphniitino, engraved tho royal letter and the detailed account of h;„ 
journeys to the lands of tho south, on tho fufado of his tomb . 2 

Those repeated expeditions produced in course of time more important and 

permanent results than the capture of an accomplishod dwarf, or the acquisition 

of a fortune by an adventurous nobleman. The nations which these merchants 
• ■ *» 

visited wore accustomed to hear so much of Egypt, its industries, and its military 
force, that they caino at last to entertain an admiration and respect for her, not 
unminglcd with fear: they learned to look upon her as a power superior to 
, all others, and upon her king as a god whom none might resist. They adopted 
Egyptian worship, yielded to Egypt their homage, and sent tho Egyptians 
presents: they were won over by civilization before being subdued by arm*. 
We are not acquainted with the manner in which Nofirkiri-Pupi Tl. turned 
tlie^e friendly dispositions to good account in extending his empire to the 
south. Tho expeditions did not all prove so successful as that of Hirkhuf, and 
one at least of the princes of Elephantine, Papinakhiti, met with his death in 
the course of one of them. Papi II. had sent him on a mission, after serial 
others, “to make profit out of tin* TWiaiu and tho Iiilit.” He killed con- 
siderable numbers in this raid, and brought back great spoil, which he shared 
with Pharaoh; “for lie was at tho head of many warriors, chosen from aniunp 
the bravest,” which was the cause of his success in the enterprise with which 
his Holiness had deigned to entrust him. Once, however, the king employed 
him in regions which wore not so familiar to him as those of Xubia, and fate 
was against him. He had received orders to visit the Amu, the Asiatic tnbt s 
inhabiting the Sinaitic Peninsula, and to repeat on a smaller scale iu the south 
the expedition which tfni had led against them in the north; he pioeeedid 
thither, and his sojourn having como to an end, ho clio.*>o to return by sea. To 
sail towards Piianit, to coast up as far as the "Hoad of Nekhabil,” to land 
there ami make straight for Elophantiue by tho shortest route, presented no 
unusual difficulties, and doubtless more than ouo traveller or general of thoM* 
times had safely accomplished it; Papinakhiti failed miserably. As lie was 
engaged in constructing his vessel, the Hiru-Shaitu fell upon him and ma^acred 
him, as well as the detachment of troops who accompanied him : the remaining 
soldiers brought homo his body, which was buried by the side of the otic-.' 

1 Tho rescript ol Tapi II. hus boon published by Sciiiai > akki<li, Una Tomba Egiziana, pp. ID -- * 
of on the Daugu in Ifeypt, Ma*pi:bo, Etude* de Mtjlholoijie et d'Archdbloyie Egyptienw*. v»l n 
pp. 429-143. 

* For tho study of tho inscriptions of Hirkhuf, boo, besides tho memoir of Schiaparelli just -it- 
the tao articles by Erman, in the Zdts. d. I). Mory. G<* , vul. xl\i. pp. 571-579, ..nil in the Xut* 1 1 
fur ACyyptinche tiprache, vol. xxxi. pp. 93-73; und that of Muspero, in the Revue Critique , lh92, \"1 *■ 
pp. 357-396. 
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unces in the mountain opposite Sycno 1 II Papi II. had ample leibun to amigo 
)t death of lus vassal and to send ficsli e\pe- 
litions to Tritifc, among the Amumit and 
twn beyond, if, indeed, as the author ot 
the chronological Canon oi Tunn asserts, 2 
]i ically reigned for moie than ninety 
seals, but the monuments are almost 
silent with regard to him, and give us 
no information about his possible exploits 
in Nubia An inscription of his second 
y u pioves that he continued to work 
tin Sinaitic mines, and that ho piotectcd 
tin m iiom the Bedouin. 8 On the other 
li ind, the number and beauty of the 
tombs in which mention is made of 
linn, beai witness to the tact that Egypt 
(ii|o)cd continued piospmty.* Recent 
discounts ha\odono much to sunouud 
this king and his immediate predetossois with an ail ot icalit) who h is 1 i< king 
nmiuyoi the later Phauohs. f Jhen pjramids, whose lannli u desigiutions 

Itis« r pti n limit the tomb ol Papin ihliiti, diM->\ trtd in 1SJ2 Jl, ml l mm n il l’ \ M 

I in lit 

liisns Aiibiuihl, pi i\ col vi fri*m i) llu fn^inmts ot Muutlu (1 n i lit i 

II 10 10() end the Cam n ot 1 r it >sthents (i ri / n i/rind tditc l b> ( Mun i i is nju n 

m in,; t > lnm a ri i^u c t a hundre 1 \ cars — i f u t w Inch sic nm to m lie itc that tl mi m „ u \it i i 

tl I mn led. was mu Papi II w ulcl Inn thus di 1 in the hundredth > ear ot 1 is i i n V reign 

f 1 nu In 1 wan ih imp s ibh Mihtinmut I lining ni^nc I f mttcn uais, it w il l 1 n “-nr 

I » nui tint Pipi II, bind Pipi I, bln nil him live 1 i hun lnd and fjuriuu > u i tl» 1 i t 

• n u the bup/csilim tlufchowas a |islhmu u*» Juld Iln hiiiijIl t « Inti n i t t » (\) 
tl d 1 ipi U livtl ahmilrul u in, as Rims s II d 1 1 1 1 lti r tunc-, aiul th l tl u us M ib lib 
" i iifoiiiulcd with the jt'irs of hw r i^m cr(2)tlut bun.; tin brother it Mil tun nf I lu wn 

1 i I uh ibscimtc l with him ou the thr ut, md tint tliL hun lrc 1 v u*» h s r l n, lmludin 

tl f it in cf tlu 1 it t rjriucL, were l Untilud with the. u ira ot hm lif M u o m non. , 

* 1 ' tl it tlu dironol t rluh ot inf rn iti n on the M d\nust\ hm lilh l th Li nba 

II l ui mtmla b> Uu^tliLmu^ tho ru*n ot Pipi II, which in any ih&o must lnu Urn \u) 

1 i us ii La\ il l oyaijt (/(nm le prelude da Sm ti I ia III r, pi 1 N 1 Tiimus 

n 11(> a A( mut if th r *s uruy p 174 He wuhe 1 alsi the [uirms f llitnubn 
1 i in 1 1 K/n t C llatim of Graffiti fr m tlu Qu urj of H it nub pi \v 3) 

lb mi h\ Ibudut, trom a pint „riph b) Luul Brujfs h H \ Ibt i uin ny ib now i tlu- i<u h 

t 1 Mam i iui, Oaidt cm Viert tit b u/i/.pp *47, iH \ *1)0) 

M <iisi isSi>«l f N>s 1 , 1 (PiusM d* \m nsl , httr a U Uum t )Uun lit i , m tU /A a 

' Pjn , lat hcnta, vol i pp 7d-i, 7 », and M mu n nti ii jti i ,\\ \ 1 u u l f 

/ HI « /), ut Aswun (Bin i Liiauitioni mile at 1 ten m tho Ir l Unfit r t 1 

I f M s i ty, \<»i x p 17, it c«i B uium Its lo tl iuxd l-oum, mthi / 1' 

f 1 1 l) at Moll umno l-botn el lvutur (''iui ( dtanm /- fn nl ]i t 1 mil l l ' 1 

II ( 7 it IhsiLRo, Sur l* inscription th /i u, ibid, pp 07-70), at \b\ 1 (M\ n 

^ ^ P tta n ), at Snqiaia (MAbiiuo, Quatrt InutTts d fouill t in th 1/ l 1 t r 

' 11 <ir *heulogiquefranpiut au Catrt, \ol l pp 1*1 -07) 
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we ha\e deciphered in the texts, have been uncovered at Saqq&ra, and the 
inscriptions which they contain reveal to us the names of the sovereigns wh> 
reposed within, tfnas, Teti III., Pupi I., Metesouphis I., and Papi II. no* 

1 have as dearly defined a personality for us as Kamses II. or Seti I. ; even tin 
j mummy of Metesouphis has been discovered near his saicophagus, and can )> 
seen under glass in the Gizeh Museum. The body is thin and slender ; tin 



dynast) an* ot a uniform type, the model being furnished by that of Unas 1 lu 
entrance is in the centie of the noithern facade, underneath the lowest coni si , 
and on the ground-level. An inclined passage, obstructed by enormous stow * 
leads to an antediamber, whose walls are partly baie, and partly eo\en<l with 
long columns of hieroglyphs . a level passage, blocked towards the middh 1m 
threo granite barriers, ends in a nearly squat o chamber; on the left aie thn 
low cells devoid of oinament, and on the right an oblong chamber containing 
the saicophagus. These two principal rooms had high-pitched ioofs Tin \ 
were composed of large slabs of limestone, the upper edges of which h mm 
one against the other, while the lower edges rested on a continuous 
ledge which ran round the chamber: the first row ot slabs was bin 
mounted by a second, and that again by a third, and the three togellm 
effectively protected the apaitments of the dead against the thiust tin* 
superincumbent mass, or from the attacks of lobbers The wall-smfaci ■» 
close to the sarcophagus in the pyramid of Dhas are decorated with mui\- 
coloured ornaments and sculptured and painted doors representing the ln»ut 
of a house: this was, in fact, the dwelling of the double, in which he iesid «1 
( with the dead body. The inscriptions, like tho pictures m tho tombs, w< 
meant to furnish the sovereign with provisions, to dispel serpents and malevuh • t 
divinities, to keep his soul from death, and to lead him into the baik of t 1 

1 From drawings by Maspkbo, La Pyramide d’Ounaa, m the Reeueil de Traiaux , v I 
p 177. 



METES0UPE1S 1L % AND THE LEGEND OF NITOKRlb. 137 

Min or into the Paradise of Osiris. They constitute a portion of a \ast hook, 
*hose chapters are found scattered over the monuments of subsequent jx nods 
They are the means of restoring to us, not only the religion but the most 
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am lent language of Eg)pt: the majoritx of the foimulas contained m them 
'v«it drawn up in the time of the earliest human kings, pc i hap * even 
hfon Menes. 3 

The history of the VI th dynasty loses ltsolt in legend and fable Two more 
kings are supposed to have succeeded Papi Xofirkeri, Mnniri Mihtnn'-idt 

iun by Bondier, from a photograph, taken in 1881, by Krnil UrugM h-Bey 
Maspuho yArchtologie tigypttenne, pp 132-136. The enejn^d toxt^ m thL rlmrib rs »l tluw 
CUl ls Pjramida have been published in extnuo in the llecueil tie Iraiauz , v U u w 
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(Metcsoupliis II.) and Nitafiqrit (Nitokris). 1 Metesouphis II. was killed, so runs 
the tale, in a riot, a year after his accession. 2 His sister, Nitokris, the “ rosy- 
cheeked,” to whom, as was the custom, lie was married, succeeded him and 
avenged his death. “ She built an immense subterranean hall ; under pretext 
f of* inaugurating its completion, but in reality with a totally different aim, she 
then invited to a great feast, and received in this hall, a considerable number 
of Egyptians from among those whom she knew to have boon instigators of the 
crime. During the entertainment, she diverted the waters of the Nile into the 
hall bv means of a canal which she had kept concealed. This is what is related 
of her. They add, that after this, the queen, of her own will, threw herself 
into a great chamber tilled with ashes, in order to escape punishment.” 6 Sim 
completed the pyramid of Mykorinos, by adding to it that costly casing of 
Sjenite which excited the admiration of travellers; she reposed in u sarco- 
phagus of blue basalt, in the very centre of the monument, above tho secret 
chamber when* the pious Pharaoh had hidden his mummy. 4 The 0 reeks, 
who had heard from their dragomans the story of the “Rosy-cheeked Reality,” 
metamorphosed the princess into a courtesan, and for the name of Nitokris, 
substituted the more harmonious one of Ithodopis, which was the exact trans- 
lation of the characteristic epithet of the Egyptian queen. 6 One day while 
she was bathing in tho river, an eagle stole one of her gilded sandals, earned 
it off in the direction of Memphis, and let it diop in the lap of the king, who 
was administering justice in the open air. The king, astonished at tin* 
singular occurrence, and at the beauty of the tiny shoe, caused a search to he 
made throughout tho country for the woman to whom it belonged: Khodopis 
thus became Queen of Egypt, and could build herself a pyramid. 6 Kven 

1 Metesouphis 11. is mentioned in tho table of Abydos (Makiktik, Ln TahU </’ \hyihi* 

p 10; cf Hlvuv Arclit'ulogiquc, 2nd series, >ol. xiii. p. 88), and in ManHlio (Uv.i «*-. iditmn, p. lOt ) 
Nit.ifiqriL is named in Planet ho (Ukgkk’h edition, pp. 102, 100), in Eiutosthenes ( I'nujm rlnonvl, 
p. 183), and in the Koval Canon of Turin (Llpsit % Auneahl, , pi. iv. col. v. Jragm. 43), m winch it 
was. dihcmcred by E. de Itnugc ( Examen de l Ouortujr d< M. h Chemlier da Burnt 74 , 11 . p 5). Le-ueui 
(('huHiaUnjif dt* Hoi* d' Egypt?. })j>. 223, 20b), and iiftcrwiurdn Stern (Die Randbntu rlcungen m dt in 
Wantthnniarhr Konitjhcanon , in the Zeitaehrift , 1885, p. 02), have maintained that NitaUqrit was nut 
the name of a woman, and that Queen Nitokris was a Pharaoh called Nituijerti. Meyer (Cr*«htAh 
dts AWrthum* , \ol. ». pp. 101, 105, und Geachichte de* Alien Mjyptau, p. ISO) does not belli u» that 
the Nitahqrit of the Papyrus immediately followed Metesouphis, and inserts su vend kings hetwei u tin ui 

- Manliiio (UM/Ik’s edition, pp. 102, 100, 107) does not mention this fact, but the legend giuu 
by Herodotus says that Nitokris wished to avenge the king, her brother and predecessor, who w ■ 
l.ilhd 111 a resolution ; und it follows from the narrative of the facts that this anon) ninus bnun. ; 
was the Mi tesouphis of Manetho (Herodotus, ii. 1 00). The Turin Papyrus (LkpsII s, A s sira/if, pi n 
rol. m. tiagm. 50) assign', a reign of a year and a month to MihtiinsaCtf-MeU souphis II. 

J IIlkodotch, ii. 100; cf. Wu demann, ILrodot * Z write* Burk , pp. III)!), 400. 

4 The legend which ascribes tho building of tho third pyramid to a woman has In on pn^rv • 
by Herodotus (ii. 134); E. do Huusen, comparing it with tho observations of Vyso, was molim l t ' 
attribute to Nitokris tho enlarging of the monument (Aigyptens btelle, vol. ii up. 236-238), 
up] liars to me to have been the work of Mykerinos himself; cf. pp. 376, 330, 331 of this llistoi). 

'■ Li l'niis, Chronologic dtr Alien ZEgyptf r, p. 304, et boq. 

b Stiiabo, x\ii., 1. § 33, p. 308: this is a form, as has been frequently remarked, of the et*»r\ 1 
Cinderella.” Piclil (Noiu de Phil. Pyyptienne, § 2, in tho Proceedings of the Bib . Art h 
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Christianity and the Arab conquest did not entirely efface the remembrance 
of the courtesan-princess. “ It is said that the spirit of the Southern Pyramid 
nover appears abroad, except in the form of a naked woman, who is very 
beautiful, but whose maimer of acting is such, that when she desires to make 
people fall in love with her, and lose their wits, she smiles upon them, and 
. immediately they draw near to her, and she attracts them towards her, and 
makes them infatuated with love; so that they at once lose their wits, and 
wander aimlessly about the country. Many have seen her moving round the 
pyramid about midday and towards sunset /* 1 It is Nitokris still haunting 
tin* monument of her shame and her magnificence . 3 

After her, even tradition is silent, and the history of Egypt remains a more 
blank for several centuries. Mauetho admits the existence of two other Mem- 


phite dynasties, of which the first contains seventy kings during as many day-?. 
Akhlhoos, the most crael of tyrants, followed next, and oppressed his Mibjeeth 
fora long period : he was at last the victim of raving madness, and met with his 
death from the jaws of a crocodile. It is related that he was of llorac loo polite 
extraction, and the two dynasties which succeeded him, the IX th and the X , 
were also LLeracleopolitun . 3 The table of Abydos is incomplete , 1 and the 
Turin Papyrus, in the absence of other documents, too mutilated to furnish us 
with any exact information ; 5 the contemporaries of the Ptolemies were almost 
entirely ignorant of what took place between the eud of the VI th and the 
beginning of the XII th dynasty; and Egyptologists, not finding any monuments 
which they could attribute to this period, thereupon concluded that Egypt 
had passed through some formidable crisis out of whieli she with dilliculty 
extricated herself . 6 The so-called Horaclcupolitcs of Manet! u> were assumed to 


\<il. \i. ji. 221-223) lias put forward tin* opinion that tho cjiithot lihndopis, Itul nmuttmm «, « ■** 
njtpliecJ at lirst to tho Great Sphinx of Gfzeh, wlioao face use. actually painted rod: us f*«lh-i tjm »!■ ' 
the epithet Rfd-faer had been mistakenly applied to Xjl.iu<p:it, and the evil geiiiu-* * t 1 1 1 * i * 1 
u»iir»t* m moo who siuimatod tho Sphinx would thus havo bcooum tho Uhodopis of the thud pjianod. 

1 ISEyyptts di' Murtadijila (lit < Japhiphe , translated hy Vatlior, Paris 1000, p. G.\ 

1 'I he lists of tlu* Vlt* 1 dynasty, with tho approximate dates of tile kings, are as fellows:— 


Msonnixu to thi. tckix canon and 


run MON L 31 ENTS. 

'ii (i ill., uS0S-;t7‘jsv ? 

M i m ui 1*AI'1 1 371)7 -3777 ? 20 

MikmrI 1., MmriMSACr I., 3770-3762? 14 

Not i uh lui 1*ait II , 3761-3001? . . .90 + ? 
M mini i.i 1 I.,MihiimsaCf II., 3000-3059? 1 y. I in. 
Ni'i ai ouir,30.‘>S? ? 


AceUUIUM) TO MANL1IH). 

Otiioes 

Pmos 

MeTUSOUITIIB 


MeXTESUUITIIB 

Nl'lOKBIB 


- Manctiio (Ungeb’b edition, pp. 107, 108). 

* It reckons between Metcsouphis 11. and MontliotpO Nibkhrohri of tho XI th dyiusty ‘‘ijh " 1 
lungs, among wbom we lind no mention of some of tho sovereigns just named. 

4 The fragments of the Itoyul Canon of Turin whioh belongs to this period have been iucorro* « 
olassilied by Lepsius ( Auswahl der wichtigsten Urkunden , pi. iv. cols, v., vi., Nos. *13, 17, 18» ^ 1 
more carefully by Lautli ( Manetho und der Twiner Kiinigapapynu, cols, iv., V.)» 1111(1 es I ,ecl ' 1 - ' 
Liohlein (Rechtrchen eur la Chronologie Egyptienne, pis. ii., iii.). 

• Marshall! (Canon Gh rontons, edition of Leipzig, 1670, p. 2D) had already declared in the s> ^ 

\ let nth century that ho felt no hesitation in considering the lleracloopolitos os identical wi i» 
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i up been the chiefs of a baibaiic people of Asiatic origin, those same " Loul* of 
he Sands ” so roughly handled by Uni, but who are considued to hau invaded 
the Delta soon after, settled themselves in Ileiar leopohs Pan a as their e ipit d, 
jid from thence held sway over the whole valley 'lliey appeued to hau 
dt stioyed much and built nothing ; the state of barbarism into whir h tin v s mk, 
i id to which they reduced the vanquished, explaining the absence of an> menu 
incuts to maik their occupation. This hypothesis, howevu, is unsiippoited 
In any direct proof; even the dearth of monuments which Las kui cited 
i*, m argument in favour of the theory, is no longer a fact. 1 The sr qm nr e of 
n i n iis and details of the revolutions are wanting, but m my of the kings and 
r it nn facts in their history aie known, and we are able to catch a glimpse ol 
tin general course of events. The VII th and VIII th dynasties aie AI< mphite, 
md the names of the kings themselves would be evidence in f ivoui of then 
^ muneness, even if we had not the dn ect testimony of ’Wauetho the one k rul- 
ing most frequently is that of Nofiikcri, the picnomen ot Piju II , ami i thud 
1’ipi figures in them, who evils himself Papi Souliu to distinguish hunsilt iiom 
In livmesakes. 2 The little refolded of them in Ptolcmuc time s r sen the 1< genii 
f the seventy Phai mbs leigmug si venfy days, lietiajs i tioubl ms penu I aid 
i i ipid clungc of liileis.* We know as a lict thtt the sti usviis I Vlokns 
in tin Llo\ il Tnnn Pipyrus, si vrcily did moic thin appr*u up >n tin tin m 1 

m 1 VTi ncs Misrinn, who lii^md our the Vlt*»U i i tlut is \ ill J) 1 i il 11 il i 

j \siitu invasion, in ibc^oii* ti that u» ill H\1 sv 1 nil w is j ul t l\\ u l I v VI n it ( 1/ t i 

I l lit h/i dLqypL >rdidit,Js71 jp oi j 1), indauipti i bv I i I < u uiu nit ( V n dll n 
1 n , Jrd edit, vol l pp ilb, JS7), his t uni its dint upprit i in h i um i i i 

/ t t h £><<//»., vol u pp 2bl iTOjmuli ul tin llnri It >p )lit m t\\ Niibiidiuil hi i h >, i i i 

il m< uslv in low ir l\r\pt, mil origin itm.j it Hi ru-Uoj lit in Hi Dili ll v\ 1 in li 

i\ I < u r mUmporirus oi tlio 1MM« mphit< inlliiet Lhibuidynistiis I | ms /v t / / i l jj 

A ) t< iphd and it cognized m t lie. Her irknp ilitans ot tin Della tin ji du i> t Th 1I\I> s 
li i 1 f< ii 1 d b\ Lbirs( 7 fyi>t*n unldi Buthu Musts p 1 j >, it i j ) u i I \ 1 | 1 1 v K I 
1 1 lit lfir Ltioxi ol the unku iwn m\ » l rs with tin Huu sliaitu (lh \ la t r l 11 1 1 tl 

/ / ift 1ST ), pi >1 ob bl b7 lU* C /»; sthon an l h s ki 1 al d M i tl t ( 

\ bl it bi i , uni \o h I tnniildi 11 ri a in th / d tliuft. Ism) }p 1 1 1 it l 1 
1 1 l by I 1 Mivcr (C jfbthvht rhs Allnthunt \ 1 l ]> Hk> ct si j nl (to hi Itu d <. 1/ i 

I [In p in 1 1 \ lVtin (1 llidorijit l /?// f, \ ol i pp 117 1 ) 

1 i ik c nu tl), it Ins in m i r ilh i \i ti I lut tlo me hi n nt 1 i i ^ t 1 jut 

\ 1 m bully (lissilud Cf on this subji t Vl\si lu ), Qn itr i/ 4 n l nd in th Mi n * 

It XI bnon ilu Cairo. \ol i pp 1>» 2>S,it s \ lilbin\(Ji U uh s ur 1 1 ( l J / J lift 

II t* l) A Bmjlli, Monuntnt s i/ti \ III \ , u tlio h u d t l t ii \ I 

1 l 1 ' » ) 

l h v I i\i Ihcii rit'Ogiu/cd as M luplut s b\ Vim It {La \ wi 11l l r / l V 1 1 17 i 

1 1/ ftriojijui, 2nd sones, \ >1 \iu ]> K)), 1>> 1 i bkin {h I r h su 1 1 tli n / i i 

I ml by Brugaih {( *t8<hi hit 7 pp J0>, lUl) 1 i th ^Wull i 21 , in 1 1 

III* s Joizaf, p 17s, ct aiq) propjsia tn id util) tin m >\i!li Hi lliruli ip littu^, n i it t 
n this libt of an y ro}al mines winch tht uiniim nt-s 1 iu h wn is 1 1 i in^ i in 1\ 

^ ’k d> u ihIiih 

1 1* i \pUii ilion ol Prot l tilth (Jmi In hip H> i 1 1 - 

H o is mipposol to lm>i .uadi an mdipui Unt d\nist\ ot tin 1 im VI milut j 
1 t rn ^num ol stvintv da\8 during tin tmh ilmiu^ ol J^itikns, i** i itu l 

* * dl th it cun be Bttul tor it r Lho lt^fi n 1 irs siuni trom win h VI uutu t 1 1 

1 H v ri tor led Hcvmt) Hivcissno kin^, wh » rii^m 1 m ill s \mi\ li\" i ki 

1 r </i Papyru^ fr igs ijiiulOl m Li ims Au^u ihl d / at it tl 1 i 1 
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Nofirkeri reigned a year, a month, and a day ; Nofirfis, four years, two month*, 
and a day ; Abu, two years, one month, and a day. Each of them hoped, i>m 
doubt, to enjoy the royal power for a longer period than his predecessors, and, 
like the Ati of the VI th dynasty, ordered a pyramid to be designed for him 
without delay: not one of them had time to complete the building, nor e\cu 
t to carry it sufficiently far to leave any trace behind. As none of them had 
any tomb to hand liis name down to posterity, the remembrance of them 
perished with their contemporaries. By dint of such frequent changes in the 
succession, the royal authority became enfeebled, and its weakness favoured 
the growing influence of the feudal families and encouraged their ambition. 
The descendants of those great lords, who under Papi I. and II. made such 
magnificent tombs for themselves, were only nominally subject to the supremacy 
of tlu» reigning sovereign ; many of them were, indeed, grandchildren of 
princesses of the blood, and possessed, or imagined that they possessed, as good 
a right to the crown as the family on the throne. Memphis declined, became 
impoverished, and dwindled in population. Its inhabitants ceased to build 
those immense stone mastabas in which they had proudly displayed their 
wealth, and erected them merely of brick, in which the decoration was nliimM 
entirely confined to one narrow niche near the sarcophagus. Soon (he 
inastaba itself was given up, and the necropolis of the city was reduced to the 
meagre proportions of a small provincial cemetery. The centre of that govern- 
ment, which had weighed so long and so heavily upon Egypt, was removed to 
the south, and fixed itself at Iloraclcopolis the Great. 
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im nvo hi iucli opoi itan mW'iins \m» mi Mvmur n*\\sr\-Tiir i >n h 

lnilom, AND 1111 MAKING (1 Ml Mil Y MI B\ IHt T11MUN I IVJ^ 

II i mu ipulitif of llu nhojoh* 1 I hth t Kluh ml 111 llual y I t I l 

fr I i t if t f tin (pint bnon s tfo fmlal I itn i 1 1 A fit (ltd P fhs 1 ( ' 1 

II i i On/Ui of lilt Tin) tn pun 1 } il hf tl I II ijithf fit fruit ami t l / t\ t I 

1 I uifi n t tin pnnus of 'Ihths Tin I *</■»</ (In \ T •lifiiit'lft m I th I >11 ti H 

I I i mm Is of A Infflo and Ttuh , mil th ml »/i i? itht of unit Ih I • nt 

II \II difuastif Ann in mh nt F his a s i I is i its, h slims his V i i t iff h 

Av 4 

I ntmn l , and flu pimtui of t t n f tan i pm mis i utwmi hi s unit (id i </ 

// i Idnms vj Ihpipt tilth Asia tin Amt) u limit an l tin JJmjdih s in t tin J It i i 
It 1 1 minus of SinAInt — Tht nuniiuf sitth nunts th the frinaitiopt in sol t '•ml d I A •( i 
a I I th ipd to llafhor , 

I l ti in pilny in ihe Nile 1 allui—Nubia hi onus i ait of 1 / ijit n As r t l Tin il 
1 l nuns and utadil of hid un—lhh Hsu* unisons it th - icid i tn t tl ti 
1 f and tin Nilomttu of Am mh Hu uh Kish ml its mh d ihmts th u i s / 

^ a ( thui lonsiqutiict* ; tin ifol « mu is— t ut Idi in* U I in t ant m t t i 

^ < of the JFttd Sea: ilu Stoiif of tin frhipumhd Sidoi 

1 fl > noth s ant new buihlinqs — Tin ndoittun of tht tuiqhs f tin J f I 
M ) Hus of Ammemhdit III , liiilmstis, Ihlwpdts mil tin t n l t / 

sl a unpoitance of Tilths and Abiflo - Huadtopolts mid tl l t ( 
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of £(<jig and of BmhmA, the fields and water-system of the Fay dm; preference showit by 
Pharaohs for this province— The royal pyramids of DashAr, Lisht , 111 ah An, and Hauodra . 

The part played by the feudal lords under the XII th dynasty — History of the princes < 
M v un it -K fulfil : KhnAmhotpA , Khiti, Amoni-Amenemhdit—The lords of Thebes, and tlo 
. accession of the XIII th dynasty: the SuvkhotpAs and the Nqfirhotpds -Completion of th* 
conquest of Nubia ; the XIV th dynasty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST THEBAN EMPIRE 

IKtwoJT rich ip lit m ihnantif * inltlif \I1 4 d>mst\ —The cinqut st if jm d 

the ui ikii t ( nt it r 1 1 1 1 j the fliel m ku ^8 


rilllE pi moip iht\ oi the Oleander \ mi — wis bounhi 
on the noitli hy the Memphite nonn tin frontier rui 
/'V hom tin hit bulk of the ]Sih to the 1 ib\ in 1 tiom 
/ ^ ie 111 ^hbomlioml ut ltup|ih to that ot M ti m Hi 

k pini(ipilit\ comprised tht tcmtoiv hm., bttu m tin 

\ ^ lie and tht I>iln AimiI, from theakne nnntioiud two 

. \ \ + ulligGs to tho Iliiabslnnt Cinil — i distint k < mm t > 

W te\3 Oiech geogiaphds is tin lslunl oi lhii hop ills 

F fcdT it moreo\ci included tho whoh bisinot tin 1 t\um, on 

| | BB jfr the \ust ot tin ialh\ In wi\ tail\ tim s ir hid 

i j jHb 'mm bun di\nlcd into thin paits the l pp l Oh unit i 

< w wjffi* jNhiu hhoniti — the J u\n i Ole unit l — N uu 1’ihui 

and t hi lake hnd — To shit, and tin si diwsions nmt i 
Usl ‘ly under the supiunaey of out clinl, iomud i kind ot sin II st I i 
" IU 11 latltopolis was always the i ipit il Lhe soil \\ is tutdi will \\ 1 

Ui v ' 11 tilled, but the revciiins liom this distmt eonlmi lit' i *n 


"n l\ Itouditr from i | h t ^ujh h\ (» kins lift II ' t r ]i 1 
t ^niLHUulluSt III ((r I IMS IILIJ h nit t f< ifeml I i 1 I 1 
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two arms of the rivor, were small in comparison with the wealth wluVi. 
their ruler derived from his lands on the other side of the mountain rangi 1 
Tho Fay dm is approached by a narrow and winding gorge, moro than m\ 
miles in length — a depression of natural formation, deepened by the Imin! 
of man to allow a free passage to the waters of tho Nile. 9 Tin* cmm.i] 
which conveys them leaves the Bulir Yustif at a point a little to the north 
of Hcraclcopolis, carries them in a swift stream through .tho gorge in tin 
Libyan chain, and emerges into an immense amphitheatre, whoso liiglnst 
side is parallel to the Nile valley, and whoso terraced slopes descend abrupt 1\ 
to about a hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. Two great arms 
separate themselves from this canal to the right and left — tho Wady Tamieh 
and the Wady Nazi eh ; they wind at first along tho foot of the hills, and linn 
again approaching each other, empty themselves into a great crescent or horn 
shaped lake, lying east and west — the Mceris of Strabo, the Birket-Kmun ol 
the Arabs. 8 A third branch penetrates the space enclosed by the other two, 
passes the town of Shodft, and is then subdivided into numerous canals and 
ditches, whose ramifications appear on the map as a network resembling tho 
reticulations of a skeleton leaf. The lake formerly extended beyond its protein 
limits, and submerged districts from which it has since withdrawn. 1 In your* 

pp. Si, 85, Xu. 7110), drawn by Faucher-f Judin, fr.nn u phutngriph l»y (» olein ^oheff (of. (Jui.i m < m i i 
Amtiumhalll rt Us sphinx de Sun , pi iii , in the Re uul tie Traraur , vol. xv. p. l:»U). 

1 liuuw if {Die Ahjuptulogi* , p. 417) leads the inline of tin* norm* n-, Im or Amu; hit the \ ni oil 
of tho name of it-, capital (Huli.si'ii, Diet Rtfjijr., pp. oio, 310, H«ein to mo to pio\c tli it u 
should 1 m* r« a<l Nuiit or Nani. Tin* situation of tho notne wat, at first misapprehended, and Itiu^' 1 
identifud its capital with liuha-Uis (Maiumti p lit nst-ujuemeni s bur le* koi and, -ipudre Apt* in In 
ISnlhlm AirhmUytqu tie VAtlu r n:enm Fran f nib, 18a(>, p 1W, note 102), and l:it> i with tin* Om- »i 
Amon {tienijr. In m» 1. i. pp 2112-211 i ; cf. (Jims***, Lm Papyrus hitfmfhjin* tie ll< rlin , pp 17 >»■; I 
i>k Itoiai' win* tin 1 fiiNt to .show that it was Heracloopolis Manila {lm> rijtiun Itistoiiqm d* 1' > in m 
Meriamm, ]) p. ill, 20; of. Rime Arelufoltnjiqne, 1801, 2nd series, vol. viii. pp HO, 111). Tin* nun 
ot the city leads, lliiiiiisd (Daul&sy, lit marqwi rt A’ofc*, § x\., in tho Ittavd <l< Traeun i , vnl \i 
p. SO; JLim <i-i u , Der allay ypUschi Amin* tier Shalt tlnns-lh ntUeopoli'** ill the Z’dlsrln Ht, !**»>, pp 
7.1, 70). Tin mime To-shit wufe upplii d to the Fuyum by llui Usi’ii {Da* atldjyptbehe Set hi ml. in ()i 
Z eilkchrift , 1S72, pp. 80-01), an application which lie afterwards ristrHed to tin* dislriet ot 111 Hats 
which e\t< mis along tho foot of tho Libyan mngu I min llluhfin to tho neighbourhood ot Taiun 
{lkr Niirik-St t , in the Ziitschrift , vol. xxx. p. 70, ct scq.). With the help ol data domed from th 
Greek iriogr iplura, doinaid clearly defined tho boundaries of the ilcraoUopolituu nome {Disrupt! »• 
dr Till pin m nniih , in tho Description tie I'EgypU, \ol. iv. p. 400, et soq.). 

s For the geography of the Fa} urn, cf. JoMAitu, D< script ion tbs Antiquity An mnm AiAnodi , 1 1 
the Dturipthn dt l’ I fpjpte , vol. iv. pp. 110-180, and Mtfmuin sur le lac Mitris, in the DtunpU"" f< 
I’L'tjUptf, vol. vi. pp. 1.17 JU2; (Jiii'lp, Le AY/, Le Sowbnt , I'Eyypte, p. ."SI, it su], and a n r 
publication 1>) Major It Ii. Hkown, Tho Fay urn and Lab Mun\ IMJ2. 

J Snuno, xvn ]»p. suO SI 1 ; Joiiauu, Mtfnurfrr wir Ip lartb Marts, in tho Dt <eriplion t vol. \i p I 

4 Most ot the specialists who have latterly in\ estimated the Faifiin leave grcntly pxiigmiah 1 ' 
extent of the Jhiket-Keiun in histoiic times. Prof. L’ltmi. ( Han at a , lliahmu , ami AiAnm, pp i 
status that it covered the whole of tho present province throughout, tho time of tlio McmphiU Ki 
and tlint it was not until tho reign of Amuuumliait T. that even a veiy small portion was d» • 1 
Major UltoWN adopts this thorny, anil considers that it was under Amoncinliuit III. that tho go 11 1 
of tho Fayfiun was transformed into a kind of artificial rose i voir, which was the JMcuns of il« i . * 

( The Fuyum and Lake Alter is, p. CD, et seq.). The city of Nliodti, Shadfl, Shad it- -tho capital < (| ’ 

Fay dm — and its god Sovkft uro moutionud oven iu the Pyramid texts (Masilko, La Pynvmd 
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hen the inundation was excessive, the surplus waters were discharged into the 
; : ,ko ; when, however, there was a low Nile, the storage which had not been 
absorbed by the soil was poured back into the valley by the same channels, 
;J iid carried down by the Bahr-Yusftf to augment the inundation of the Western 
.Delta. The Nile was the source of everything in this principality, and hence 



t hoy were gods of the waters who received the homage of its three nomes. The 
inhabitants of Heracleopolis worshipped the ram Harslmfitu, with whom they 
associated Osiris of Narudilf as god of the dead ; 1 the people of the Upper 
Oleander adored a second ram, Klmumu of Ilasnumitiv and the whole Fayutn 
’•'as devoted to the cult of Sovkii the crocodile:' Attracted by the fertility, 
“I the soil, the Pharaohs of the older dynasties had from time to time taken 
;| I* their residence in Heracleopolis or its neighbourhood, and one of them— 

! ;r[ 11, in tho Iltaueil de Tram**, vol. xiv. ]». 131, 11. 13M, 1M0) : "nd tho nwliyni -Hariri of ill- 
*' 11 1,1 lrnmnd in tho inscription of Aintcu, himUt tho IH' 1 dynasty (MAsrr.Ro, Kindt* ! > ;;>bf 
1*1>- 1ST, 1SS, of Keene Clique, lS'Jt. t. ii. pp. 76-7* ; cf. mite, \\ ^ ^ ^ 

I'or the pud llarshsifftil, see LanzoVF, Dizimtano di Mttnhujia, pp. •'»;>- (»■!. . !V- 

,,l f fvir Osiris of Nnrudfif, sen Hitrcscii, Dirt ionna ire, Ceatjraphiqin, p. dt.». ^ 

tta-Smonitu, or Suionlt, is now Jamend (1 $ki’i>vii, Geograpiiheh* In<ehrtflt , i. • C ■ 

hia osi'if, Religion and Nytholotjic tier alien J'nypi' r, p. lat*» i ■ t, ‘ * ' ’ 
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Knoftui — had built his pyramid at Medum, close to the frontier of the nonm 1 
Jn proportion as the power of the Memphites declined, the princes of tin 
Oleander grew more vigorous and enterprising ; and when the Memphite kin*** 
passed away, these princes succeeded their former masters and sat “ upon the 
throne of Horns.” 

The iounder of the IX th dynasty was perhaps Khiti L, Miribii, the 



II U PoliilMIIi W-sfcL in HiON7r 01 LN WOkk HI AllINO r J III CAM 01 ClJL'i OF I if \I \flll kill.* » 

Akhthoe^of the llreek-*.* He ruled overall Kgypt, and his name has Imui 
found on rocks at the first cataract 1 A story dating from the time of tin 
Ihumssides mentions his wars against the Bedouin of the regions east of t It 
Delta ; 3 and what Manetko relates of his death iH merely a romance, in which !h« 
author, having painted him as a sacrilegious tyrant like Khcops and Khephn n, 
.states that he* was dragged down under the water and there devoured h\ i 
erocodile or hippopotamus, the appointed avengers of the offended god -* 0 Hi" 
successors seem to have reigned ingloriously for more than a century . 7 Then 
deeds are unknown to history, but it was under the* reign of one of them 

1 On the ]>> r.iimd of Mcdum and the dwelling-plaei of Suofi&i, ci. pp. 358-300. 

1 Drawn by Fauclur-Gudin, from the original in the Louvio Museum IT. Mam'lko. AW s '• 
jour le ^ JO, iu flu* Procetdtng * of the Socuty of Biblical Archeology , , vol \m. pp. 129, l-io 

a r I Iu name Khiti, rapid]} pronounced as Khti, aequmd uu initial vowel and btcann AKIiM i 
Sni Jus beoomi* Hsiich, r I bu Edfu, Khiu&nft Ashmftm m, ete TJie identity ot Khiti, Klutu, an' 
Akhtliois waa istabhahi il by Mr. (Jim mu ( Report of the Third General Meeting of the Vgj/i* 1 1 1 
laiion Fund , 18S8-89, p JO, note, aud Notes on some Royal Names and Families , in the Pi‘> '“l 11 1 
iif the Society oj Biblical A) (Ideology, vol iv. j>. 10) For an account of a bion/o vi asi 1 bi lun^ r 
this king, and now m the Mum uni of the Louvre, und of tlic scaralw bearing his pronoun n— Mm 
— cf. Masflho’s remarks m Notes an jour le jour, § JO, in the Pm ceding* of the Society of R^ 1 
Archeology, vol. xm pp. 12 9 131. 

4 It was found there by Sayuk (The Academy, 1892, vol. l p. 332) 

• CJoLLNifeOHEFF, Le Papyrus No. 1 de Saint- Petersburg, in the Zcitsclirift. 18'ni, p. 109. 

• Masplko, Les Contts populaires de VEyypte Ancienne , 2nd odit., pp. 09-02. Of. wliat L mi 1 1 
the hippopotamus as the avenger of the gods on p. 235, note 5, and of Aklithous on p. 110 

7 The most probable estimate of the duration of the first Ileracleopolitan dynast) » 4 1 1 
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.ihkaM— that a travelling fellah, having been robbed of las earnings b) i> t 
Misan, is said to have journeyed to Heracleopolis to demand justice fiom th 
o\emor, or to charm him by the eloquence ol las pleading-, and tin 
uiety of his metaphors . 1 It would, of course, be idle to look for the recoid of 
n historic event in this story; the common people, morcovci, do not long 
numbei the nanus oi unimpoitant princes, and the tenieity with wlm h the 

p— - 



t\kt oi mr iuiis m 11 mi on i in \ iiimn ni 


Egvpti uh treasured the memories of seveial kings of the Hi i ich opolilm litu 

unpl> pioves that, whethei bv thin good 01 evil qualities, tluv had at h ist 

mah a listing lmpiession upon tin populai imagination. r lhe histoiy oi tin- 

l» nod, as far as we can discern it thiough tin nnsts ot the past, ippi ais to hi 

mi (out used stiuggh from 1101th to south w u 1 aged without inti 1 mission , 

thi Phaiaohs tought against then nbil vassila the nobles fought among 

tin instives, and — what scared) amounted to waiiaio — thin* win the raids on 

ill sidis ol pillaging bands, who, although too tivble to constitute anv sumih 

'mgti to large cities, were stiong enough eitliei in numbei s or disnplim 

t<> under the eountiy ilistriets uninhabitable and to dtstioy lntimnl 

1* ii uloptul by Ta i su- (J\i in i«l ii h i j> (i, »7) ilbvm., t n liun li 1 mil mm t muur- 

1 Mi mo Quntrt Annas di fuutlh *• in the Memunsd hi Mi si hi l i u \<l i l 210) lh 

* i\ ipptmnUv toiHislul ot lour km j;s 

1 1* Hun mil la re in qut btum w is first tlunulit 1 1 U tl t nl kii^ il tin lit (M* u 
1 * t !• pulam* th rfqifptt iinnntni % Jul ulit p 17 mt 1) imui Inown \iruii rt 
^ isjj (i hai As, Jjt* Vujtyriu lluutUqu * dt 1* ihn, p 1 >) Vs tin sun it th s \ t i 
I tin Km,' irt Ixitli placed in Jit null opohs Mtumi Mi (lullithisi if i ulv iuii inpitin N 

* 1 1 ii tlii, IX* «hims(\ (^Ih [tort ft tin Hurd (rtnttid Mirtmi f th 1 iifft 1 i// / it It 1 s 

1 I iuqmi nt<* of old Ltjypt tan S touts ill tin rromilinq i if th s i /// t Id i l I 
l% vol \i\ j, 1(,9, note 2) Cf wluitissud f tins Htni\ i n pp »o 110 ill | 

Ol iwu by Bouilier, trom a photogiapli l>y imliaiit Jhi lllu ti iti n »h \\s 1 1 I ‘ 1 

1 *1, ami tbo curves of tbt brickwork course - i m iliurh b* tnu 1 MU t t » i i l u 

‘ 1 i-lit opuung 
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prosperity. 1 * The banks of the Nile already bristled with citadels, where 
the nomarchs lived and kept watch over the lands subject to their 
authority: 3 other fortresses were established wherever any commanding site 
— such as a narrow part of the river, or the mouth of a detilo leading into the 
desert- -presented itself. All were constructed on the same plan, varied only 
' by the sizes of the areas enclosed, and the different thickness of tlio outer 
walls. The outline of their ground-plan formed a parallelogram, whoso 
enclosure wall was often divided into vertical panels easily distinguished by 
the different arrangements of the building material. At El-Kub and oilier 
[daces the courses of crude brick are slightly concave, somewhat resembling 
a wide inverted arch whoso outer curve rests on the ground. 3 In other [daces 
then 1 was a regular alternation of lengths of curved courses, with those in which 
the courses were strictly horizontal. The object of this method of structure is 
still unknown, but it is thought that such building offers better resistance 
to shocks of earthquake. The most ancient fortress at Abydos, whose ruins 
now lie beneath the mound of Kom-es-Sultan, was built in this way. 4 Tombs 
having encroached upon it by the time of tho VI th dynasty, it was shortly 
afterwards replaced by another and similar fort, situate rather more than «i 
hundred yards to the south-east; the hitter is still one of the bert-piescn cd 
specimens of military architecture dating from the times immediately preceding 
the fiist Theban empire/’ The exterior is unbroken by towers or projections 
of any kind, and consists of four sides, the two longer of which are parallel to 
each other and measure 143 yards from east to wart: the two shorter sides, 
which aro also parallel, measure 85 yards from north to south. The outer 
wall is solid, built in horizontal courses, with a slight batter, and decorated by 
vertical grooves, which at all hours of the day diversify the surface with an 
incessant play of light and shade. When perfect it can hardly have been less 
than 40 feet in height. Tho walk round the ramparts w r as crowned by a slight, 
low parapet, with rounded battlements, and was reached by narrow stairr.iso 

1 Tht*** faets ate implied l>y tlio expressions found in early XII tU dynasty text*, in tin tJuut 
Insciiptiou ut Iioiii-JruMiu (J. au, et M4.), in tho “ Instructions of Amtneiuhail” (pi. i. II. 7-!>; «t 
In low, p. *M1), hut (.specially in tho paneg\nes of Ihu princes of Siut, suimnarisrd or tiauslttiil 
hflmv on (ip. lad Ids. 

* On pp. ‘21)7, 2P8 wo have uluady treated of these ensiles or fortified dwellings in which u ' 
gr<at l^jpli.m nobles passed tlicir li\us. 

3 The south fuei* of ihe fortress at Kl-Kab is built in tho same wny a* tho forints <>| h* 1,1 • 
8ult«in; it is only uu tlio norlli und east faces that tho courses iuii in regular undulation*, irnm 1 ' 
to < mi. 

4 Cf. what is said of tho first fortress ut Abydns on p. , 2.'t , 2 of tho present woik. 

J MAsruto, Airhtoloqvi Lgyptit nur, pp. ‘22-28; Dholapoy, L'Acropole de Niwp, pp. UhI-IM. v 
first opinion was that tho second fortress had Urn built towards tho time of the XVLli"* ^ Vl 
at tin earliest, peihaps e\eu under the XX U ‘ (Archeulogie l'iiypiu mu\ p. 22). If ii it her consult i d 
of tin d( tails of its const nietion and decoration now leads luo to attribute it to tlio peri oil 1*1* 
the \T h and XrP 1 ' dynasties. 
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nctully conducted in the thickness of the wallb A battle mi nt( rl covuing 
\ 11, about five and a half yaids high, enended the building it i distinct of 
me loui feet. The foitress itself was cntciid by two gate-, and postfnw 
|] w cd at vanous points between them pio\ided for sorties ot tlio gin won 
I ut punupil entiance was concealed in a thick block of building at tie 
( utheiii e\tiemity ot the east fiont. r lho coriespondingcntianci mtheeouimg 



1111 bL )ND IlJSs 0 AIM 1 III Mil Nr I I /lit — -IIN II M Till \ T* 

w ill was a inn ow opening dosed by missis o wooden doom, behind it was a 
mill }Uet tViumi s it tin tui tin i end of which was i second r iti is muow 
is tin In st, and hading into an oblong imiit In mined in bitwun tin outei 
imipnf and two bastions piojectmg at light angles iiom it, mil lwth, 
thin w is a gate puiposely phetd it tin fuithest and least obwou i mm ot 
tin couit frsueh a fort less was stumg enough t) losist an\ modi sot ittiek 
tlun at the disposal oi the bi st equipped umies, which km w but thn e w iys 
(1 talun., a place b} foico, \i/. scaling, sipping, and bieiti ig open the gite- 
Ihi in ight of tho walls ellutuall) pmcntil scaling JL iu piointis wcie 
k |>t at a distance by tin bia)i, but it a bieieli win mih m tint, the 
s iiiiU llmkiug gallencs fixed outside the bitth mints unbhil tin bcsiLged to 
lwlulm tin enemy with stones mil ] minis as tin v appiouhid, ind to 
1 the woik of sapping iluiost impossible Should tin lust ^ite ot 
h hutuss )ield to the ass cull the attacking [ ntx would he ciowdu 
* thu m the (oil it) ud as in a pit, few Ixm^ ibli 1 1 < nti i 1o„ th 1 
* 1 ^ \uiild lit once be (on-tiaincd to attuk the si i uni gitc unlci i si w i 


1m im ii 1 y Cloudier, fr in n |)i \ *1 »ph 1 > 1 mil Hrn li 1 > Al 1 n Vi I 
On stortJioust ol humus (/ r tl« ] -si l » 1 u\ t n l 1 

fnei th j> SO), (In »I m t tliL firlitbs is „mn I y tin 1 > * 
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missiles, and did they succeed in carrying that also, it was at the cost of 
enormous sacrifice. The peoples of the Nile Valley knew nothing of lb,* 
swing battering-ram, and no representation of the hand- worked battering, 
ram has ever been found in any of their wall-paintings or sculptures ; thev 
forced their way into a stronghold by breaking down its gates with their axes 
or by sotting fire to its doors. While the sappers were hard at work, tin* 
archers endeavoured, by the accuracy of their aim, to clear the enemy fiom 
the curtain, whilo soldiers sheltered behind movable mantelets tried to bicA 



A 1 TACK TTPON AN JGYITIAX FOIM HE** BY TROOP*, 01 VARIOUS ARlfO 


down the defences and dismantle the flanking galleries with huge metal-tipped 
lances. In dealing with a resolute garrison none of these methods proved 
successful ; nothing but close siege, starvation, or treachery could overcome 
its resistance. 

The equipment of Egyptian troops was lacking in uniformity, and men 
armed with slings, or bows and arrows, lances, wooden swoids, clubs, stem 
or metal axes, all fought side by side. The head was protected by a padded 
cap, and the body by shields, which were small for light Infant ry, but ot gieit 
width for soldiers of the line. The issue of a battle depended upon a succession 
of single combats between foes armed with the same weapons; the l.inceis 
alone seem to have charged in lino behind their huge bucklers. As a rule, tin 
wounds were trifling, and the great skill with which the shields were u-»« <1 
made the risk of injury to any vital part very slight. Sometimes, howovei, .1 
lance might be driven home into a man’s chest, or a vigorously wielded sword 
or club might fracture a combatant’s skull and stretch him unconscmu 
on the ground. With the exception of those thus wounded and incapacitated 
for flight, very few prisoners were taken, and the name given to tin m 
“Those struck down alive” — sokiriionkhu — sufficiently indicates the unth'n 
of their capture. The troops were recruited paitly from the domain 

1 Drawn by Faucher- Gudin, from a scene in the tomb of Amoui-Arat>iiomli&!t it Detu-H i"in 1 1 
Griffith and Newberry, Bcni-llnmn, rol. l pi. xiv., Archeological Survey oj Egypt Jn^rit 
Fund). 



LIBYANS ON TI1E EGYPTIAN FRONTIER . 4 ;,.; 

(f t military fiefs, partly from tribes of the desert or Nubia, and by their aid the 
lendal princes maintained the virtual independence which they had aequin d 
l,»r themselves under the last kings of the Memphite line. Here and there, at 
Uermopolis, Sifit, and Thebes, they founded actual dynasties, closely connect. *d 
Aith the Pharaonic dynasty, and even occasionally on an equality with >t, 
tnough they assumed neither the crown nor the double cartouche. Thebes was 
ulmirably adapted for becoming the capital of an important state. It rose on 
f hi* right bank of the Nile, at the northern end of the curve made by the river 
towards Ilermontliis, and in the midst of one of the most fertile plains of 
li^vpt. Exactly opposite to it, the Libyan range throws out a precipitous 
spur broken up by ravines and arid amphitheatres, and separated from the 
ii\t r- hunk by a mere 1 strip of cultivated ground which could be easily 
defended. A troop of armed men stationed on this neck of land could 
command the navigable arm of the Nile, intercept trade with Nubia at 
their pleasure, and completely bar the valley to auy army attempting to pa^ 
without having first obtained authority to do so. The advantages of this “it< 
do uni seem to have been appreciated during the 3remphito period, when the 
political life of Upper Egypt was but feeble. Elephantine, El-Ivab, and 
koplos were at that period the principal cities of the country. Elephantine 
paiticularly, owing to its trade with the Soudan, and its constant communication 
with the peoples bordering the lied Sea, was daily increasing in importance, 
llormonthis, the Ad nil of the South, occupied much the same position, from a 
i elisions point of view, as was held in the Delta by Heliopolis, the Anna of 
the North, and its god Montii, a form of tin* Solar Horus, disputed the siipre- 
ina' , \ with Miml of Koptos. Thebes long continued to be merely au insignifi- 
cant \illage of the IJisit norno and a dependency of Her month is. It wa> only 
towards the end of the VI II th dynasty that Thebes began to realize it* power, 
after the triumph of feudalism over the crown laid culminated in the downfall 
of tho Memphite kings. 1 A family which, to judge from the fact that its 
members affected the name of Monthotpu, originally came from Hermnnlhls 
s,, ttled in Thebes aud made that town the capital of a •miali principally .which 
rapidly enlarged its borders at the expense of the neighbouring noines.-’ All 
the towns and cities of the plain, Malut,' 1 Ilfuit, 1 Zorit,"' llennonthis. and 

1 TIin surmise is grounded on a coinjNirisnti »t tho liuiiilicr of these feudal priuei *« :\s ijui’i >. 
hu ■ . il with wlmt k*oius to he tho mobt correct estimate of the duration of the two H* r ■ 

‘ h'»p..ntan d\ nasties (Ma.sokuo, Quntri Annet* defauiUes, in .1/rtn. /» la Mi*t Fra nr , vl i p .1(0 
'hmt u was a go»l of Hcrmuulhia : hence the name of Monthotpit “The go I M'»mu is p wo 
hin),'' prohahly ih notes the Heriiioathitc origin of the princis who tiorL’ it. On tho extent ut thi 1 ■ ’ - 

l ,r '!"*ip.ili|y, ari implied by the titles of priestesses of Amou under the \\1 * dj na&t), si e H ' 1 

I** h liny nit h de Dfir el- Italian, in the Me moire* d? la Miatian tin Fair?, vnl i pp h *• 

M Hint or Madit ia tho preaont Modawot, or Koiu-Madft. to the north-cist o» 1 l.eh s ^i. T i, 
'yhitche Intehriften , vol i. p. li»7 ; Dirt tunrut ire Getnjraphi']W . pp 
s Tuphion, tho present Taftd (linrr.si it, Dictionmir? lie > iraphi pi, . pp Wl. 

/ » it, now the little Tillage of ed-D&r tl)i xiciuv, Guchirhie d < Altt n 1 vjpt /»-. p . 
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towards the south, Aphroditopolis Parva, at the gorge of the Two Mountains 
j (Gebolen) which formed the frontier of the fief of El-Kab, Kuslt towards tli-* 
north, Domlerah, and Jlu, all fell into the hands of the Theban princ* «- 
aiul enormously increased their territory. After the lapse of a very few 
• years, their supremacy was accepted more or less willingly by the adjacent 
] principalities of El-Kab, Elephantine, Koptos, Qasr-es-Sayad, Tliiuis, and 
Elvhmim. Antftf, the founder of the family, claimed no other title than 
that of Lord of Thebes , 1 and still submitted to the suzerainty of the Heru- 
cloopolilun kings. His successors considered themselves strong enough to cast 
off this allegiance, if not to usurp all the insignia of royalty, including the 
ura*us and the cartouche. Monthotpu L, Antuf II., and Antuf ILL must have 
occupied a somewhat remarkable position among tho great lords of the south, 
since their successors credited them with the possession of a unique preamble. 
It i.M true that the historians of a later date did not venture* to place them on 
a par with the kings who were actually independent; tkoy c-nehwd their 
names in the cartouche without giving them a prenomen ; hut, at I ho same 
time, they invested them with a title not met with elsewhere, that of tic* lirsl 
Hums — llori i (api m They exercised considerable power from the outset. It 
extended over Southern Egypt, over Nubia, and over the vnllexs lying between 
the Nile and the lied Sea.- The origin of the family was somewhat obscure, 
but in support of their ambitious projects, they did not fail to imoke tho 
memory of pretended alliances between their ancestors and daughters of the 
solar race; they boasted of their descent from the Papis, from IKirnui Ami, 
Sdlmri, and Snofrui, and claimed that the antiquity of their titles did aw.i\ 
with the more recent rights of their rivals. 1 * 

The revolt of the Theban princos put un end to the IX th dynasty, ami. 
although supported by tho feudal powers of Central and Northern Egypt, and 
more especially by tho lords of the Terebinth nomc, who viewed the sudden pros- 
perity of the Thebans with a very evil eye , 1 the X t h dyna sty did not succeed in 

1 I believe that the stele, shown on p. 115, belonged to this prince (Mahiitik, Mm. divm • 
pi. 50 ft and p. 10; Mahpero, Guide du Viriteur, p. 'U, and plate; cf. Petrie, A Hid. of Ill'll t 
vol. i. p. 120). lie was certainly the Antiif with the title of princo only ropaitii — and no luitouelu 
hi the “llidl of Ancestors ” at Knrnak (Pitissi: i/Avkvyks, Notin xur hi Sailed J/tf'hismtl* 
tttv. Airh 1st hi rirH, vol. i. pi. xviii. ; and Leprics, Austeahf der wirhtigshn Vrknnden , pi. i ). 

- In tin* “Hall of Ancestors” tho titlo of *■ Horns” is attributed to several Aiituf'iuud Mimth-'lp ^ 
bearing the curtouche. This was probably the compiler's ingenious device for marluug lh« Hitbi'i ■! 
iiat< position of these personages as compared with that of the Ilcracleopolitun Ph.iraolM, who »d* « 
among their contemporaries lmd a right to ho placed on Mich oilici.il li*»tH, oven when those li^ls w* 
compiled under the grout Theban dynasties. The place in the XI th dynasty of princes betuin 
title of “ Horns” was first determined by E. ul Koruu, Lett re a ill. henna ns, in tho Ihvio Aieh 
logique, 1st series, vol. vi. p. 5G1, et seq. (Hoc Appendix, pp. 788, 78U.— ' Tu.J 

* Usirtesen 1. dedicated a statue “to his father” lisirniri Anil of the V*' 1 dynasty (I -J 
op. rit. % pi. ix. a-c). In tho “ Hull of Ancestors,” Osirniri Anil, Salidri, and Knofrili are pl.«'« d »'«• 
the forefathers of the early Theban princes and tho Pharaohs of the XVIII 1 ' 1 d> nasty. 

4 Tho tombs of Sifit were long classed as belonging to tlio XUI Ul dynasty (even by Wn J» 1M 
in his Algyptische Gwshichte 9 pp. 271, 272 ; and by Eu. Meyer, Gctchickte dtt Alten JJgyph ll * 
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ringing thorn back to then allegiance. 1 The family whit k held the fu f n| s lu t 
whin the war bioko out, had ruled the le for thiee ginn it ions- It*, iu^t 4- 



pf u mn on the wno of history coincided with the accession oi Vkhtliuts and 
iti<l \ itmn waspiobibl) the it w anl of boi vices 1 endued b\ its < luof to tin hctl 
ot tin J It ia< leopolitan famih 3 Tiom his time down* aids, tin title of “ ink 1 


1 t» 1) Alj ntlusi n th t tl \ Id ^ 1 to tli II 1 1 1 j Utiu iInuNus ((> / 1 

/ ll 1 tl c Mi n 1 h/i / i V 1 hi i un \ 1 1 \ 1 ) 1 as bun l nbrmr liir.nl \ i > 

it In ly tin lil urs ot Air hi u*uu(77 In i[f n ^ut a l Ihi Tut h 1 III l 1 // 11 

i 0 1 t il li 1 l \ 1 m ]i l-l 12* li l U s l"! isi) lh hibt<r> l tl mils wl I 
\ r l thi 1 « n 1 lntli 110111 f ts it is h 1 s t t rtl n is hid 1 tiblislul 111 uus p M 

tntlthawul 111 tlu h in ( ntiju lss» \ 1 11 p HO t-l 

1 1 1 « bibt >> c f tins lu ti c t 1 lit bis was u*,t l it ll am tunc as tint of tl r II 1 1 1 1 li 1 
hr 1 li byAl\sino m tho h 11 ( iihqu l^si y 1 up -20 Tl 1 111 1 1 If \ in Ii 1 tl 

ii 1 lit thi 1 Ik 1 nil 1 iu rlin^t Aim th e lisil 1 l iti 1 nnuti n w th tl 1 i it\ tl n 1 
I 1 1 ih tlu t tililmiti net tlu dynasty has 1 in *> hi l by lUiu hi lh 1 ti 1 1 l 

< I i a I j -in pp l >1-1 4 lht«i UitN thin n nisi \ liscnt tlit hn-,th 1 1 nu. tl at tl t 11 l 1 

1 ty m n 1 al m, anil mine li ircasorili It it in tlu L tall uun 1 ut lh nun 1 1 f t 1 11 «* 

ill l 1 Its tin nc ^111/til PI iruhsctth line tl 1 pi swl run 1 mt 11 1 r with tl 

*1 1 1 lit 111 rulers mi l u< rfluiiUvi 1 1 1 is t 111 11 - tin \ hinstx 

Hi is unpin 1 I v 1 p»«si 1 in th (iii it Ins ri| t 11 t kl iti II ((ri u i mt / 1 l ijt 4 

l / / hitdt, ]\ mi 1 s - jl \\ 1 ) \ m 111-,* in 1 h mt ij r ti lh («■ 111 1111 il l 

1 1 Oiuntal huortl, \ol m p 1(1) this pi 1111 1 b Ns l his It cut tr n to pm Hi 

(1 till it 7/i yw, uni this tut it mi ^ n* t> a In it tl it 1 ns it tl ru j 11 is 1 l l 

t' 1\ it suit 1 hr* his „nn It iti 11 hhm I 

f 1 nhin^ t> tlu iruuib it "suit in mri^i m r n i pil t tint t tl u 1 1 

1 with T11 11 s (Aom/ysfv 7/ 1 p >l »/) tint tin IV hndi u N 1 tt n 1 

s i not 11c in t ot thi c p lines w ul l puli ilh * mil with tl 1 1 n ^ 

^ i i l t hhiti Inn 1 y two uu ml us of tins lit (li 1 < tl hin ti i in liu 1 n 

* ^ l null lvlnti AlirihrS Hurt w is ah isuimi Khih un (I i IT r i 1 i It 

I 1 1 tlu lihitis o! hiut may hu\i 1 nn his u nti u in 11 I m h 1 

II i ‘f Usclt that it was *au irnuiit littu ((mm n // s ‘ 
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—At'gd— which the Pharaohs themselves sometimes condescended to take, w» 
hereditary in the family, who grow in favour from year to year. Khi ti I M I'm. 
fourth of this line of princes, was brought up in the palace of HeracleopolK 
and had learned to swim with the royal children. 1 On his return home h 
remained the personal friend of the king, and governed his domains wisel\, 
* clearing the canals, fostoring agriculture, and lightening the taxes without 
neglecting the army. His heavy infantry, recruited from among the flown 
of the people of the north, and his light infantry, drawn from the pick of tin* 

people of the south, 54 weie 
counted by thousands. Ib* 
resisted the Theban preten- 
sions 8 with all his might, 
and his son Tefabi follow <d 
in his footsteps. ‘‘The iiM 
time,'’ said he, “ th.it my ioot- 
sohliers fought against tin 
Homes of the south which 
were gathered tog* ther limn 
Elephantine in the south 1«» 
( Jail on the north, 1 I conquered those nornes, I drove them towuids the smitlinu 
frontier, I overran the left bank of the Nile in all directions. \\ lien l came 
to a town I threw down its walls, I seized its chief, I imprisoned him at the 
port (landing-place) until he paid me ransom. As soon as I had iiuished with 
the left bank, and there were no longer found any who dared nsist, I »l 
to the right bank; like a swift hare I set full sail for another chief. . . 1 

sailed by the north wind as by the east, by tho south as by the west, ami 
him whose ship I boarded 1 vanquished utterly; he was east into the wat< i, 
his boats fled to shore, his soldiers w’ere as bulls on whom falleth the lu u 
I compassed his city from end to end, I seized his goods, I cast them into tin 
tiie” Thanks to his energy and courage, he “extinguished the rebellion l»\ 

1 8 =- |»1 1. 3); but the higher rank ami power ol ** pimeo ”—luqu — it owi <1 t<» lilm I 

rUnibii ’—Ed ] or some other king of the H< raeloopolitan line. 

1 (Sim 1 1 1 a, 7 he Inter ipt/oiu of Slut and Dir-Jtif(h , pi. xv. 1. 22 ; ot. Maiui hi, Mono no uh il< i 
pi him d ; E and J. de Rolge, Inectiptioni r ecnnlliet en Btjtjple, pi edwsuii I»w 1 
Victim u* Imsrript m num Jfy ijpliacurum, p lf>01, 1. ti. Of. p. 1300 

‘ Outran, The Inscriptions of Siut, pi. xv. 11 1-25; el. Mutii in.. Mon unit nit dim ' i 
1\HU d, pp. 21, 22, E and J i»e Koug*, htsrnptions , pi. cclxwviu. ; JIklgsc if, Tlutnuiu , 1 
im'MoOa 

1 *So we ma) apparently conclude from wliut is Mill Jcgihh* among tin* r« m mn> ot a Ion/ in 
turn in his t.imk published by GramTii (The Inscription « of Sit'd, pi. xv. 11 25-10) 

4 It id uncertain whether the unfamiliar group of hitrogljpliH lmcnbid at Ibis point (to n » " 
Vif Imeiiptiona of Siut , pi xi. 1. 10) stands tur tho name of Gaft-el-Kobir, or ior that of the V 
opnliti nriiuo, of which Gaft was tho capital; but in any case it designates tho place wl'Mi n* 1 
Oil northern limits of the Theban kingdom 
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, L * counsel and according to the tactics of the jackal tJapuaitu, god of Siut.’* 

I M,m that time “ no district of the desert was safe from his teirois,” and lie 
* iriicd flame at his pleasure among the nomes of the south.” Evtn wlnli 
i Muging desolation to his foes, he sought to repair the ills which the invasion 
tl ,4 hi ought upon his own subjects. He administered such strict justice that 
( \ d-doeis disappeared as though by magic. “ When night came, he who slept 
(in the roads blessed me, because he was as sale as in lus own house; for the 
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i a which was shed abroad by my soldiers protected him; and the f attic 
in tin* fields were as safe theie ns in the stable; the thief hud bteome 
uj illumination to the god, and he no longer oppressed the >eif, that tin 
htti i ceased to complain, and paid the exact dues of his land lor lo\e ot me.” 2 
lu the time of Khiti II., tin* son ot Tefabi, the Ileiaideojiolit.m^ weie still 
in id* is of Northern Egypt, but the ir authonty was even then menaced b\ the 
tuilmlenco of their own \assals, and Heraoleopoli** itselt diou out the rhuuoh 
MmLiri, who was obliged to take rcluge m Siut with that Khiti whom lie 
ullul his father. 8 Khiti gathered together such an oxtensiu* licet tint it 
<iu umbel ed the Nile fiom Shashhotpu to Gobi 1-Abutodah, Iiom one end ot the 
pin t ipality of the Terebinth to the other Valid) did the n bek unite with 

l'litbans; Khiti “sowed terror out the woild «iud linnet 1 1 alone idnstkcd 

I* i\nw l»v Bouditr, from u photosriphbj t ihtn iu l ss - t 1 i lu i uti ml l / ; nt 

1 1 ' I n pi \l\i fl, 4. r ! ho bt'inu forms ptri ot tin ih Deration ot « in it tin. w ills ot tm t ub 
Klu 1,1 0*iiin im t 77 lt Inscription* ot s iut. p H uni pi M) 

* 1 'Hun, lb InvriphoH* of Siut pi*' \i , vu it F ml I n II u In* nfti i ) i 1 
' 1 \ I** l*ls h\m'iuii , 111 l < " It. Ihtsiuiu * Jh nphounm ]p l >07 l >11 1 l 

* s mi oomph Oil, ami burn upon its 1 tet a pilimpMst in- mo n b\ l hi 

1 1 Uuislitiil, i»r iithtr intoiprt tul, l»v Mwtho, m tli» 11 « t »o/« l" s » ' 1 f 

. 1 ‘ ot the inscnptions ot bii tomb (lu*n i mi, lh< lunrifti i* s '1 ' 1 1 XN 

1 mipihr, mhlrcubing Khiti, bpt ihs of tin l*hui »•» i ^lu ib u 1 ' 1 
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the noraes of the south.” While he was descending the river to lcstoie \\ 
king to his capital, * the sky grew serene, and the whole countiy lallied to hiui , 
the commanders of the south and the archotis of 
lleracleopolis, their legs tremble beneath them wli 1 
the loyal mams, lulor of the woild, comes to suppu 
mime; the earth tiembles, the South takes ship m,l 
flies, all men flee in dismay, the towns surn ndi ?, 
tor fear takes hold on their membeis.” Minkin’s 
leturn was a tiiumphal progress when he eimet> 
lleracleopolis the people ran forth to meet him, ir 
joicing in then lord, women and men togethn, old 
men as well as cluldicn . 1 * * 4 But fortune soon oh uu* d 
Beaten again and again, the Thebans still lotuim 1 
to the attack; at longth they tnumplied, aftu i 
stiuggle of neatly two hundred yens, and brow hi 
tin* two rrval diwsions of Eg)pt undei tlun 
inlc.* y 

The few glimpses to be obtained of the call) In -ton 
ol the first Theban dynasty give the impicssion of m 
energetic and intelligent taee Confined to the m >st 
thinly populate d, that is, the least feitile pai t ft 
tlie valley, and engaged on the noith in a <( is<hs- 
warfare which exhausted their lesouiets, tins still 
found tune foi building both at The lies and in tin m 4 
distant paits of their dominions If then powt i in nh 
but little pi ogress southwanls, at least it did not m i <h 
and that pait of ^ubia lying between Aswan and the neighborhood of i\oio-k » 
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1 (jIiijiiji Tin lnhcri pt tons of biuf pi xm = pi \\ , cf fltucnptwn del f wit Iff 'I 1 
pi xlix 2 T » isim, Ihnhm t u 150// Mvinrii, \hmnmnds dim*, pi Kix a J in I I 1 1 1 ' 
hwnjti nii pi /cxuii , Bitu s ii, llinaum* Inwrtpttonnm, jp 1)01 I 00 Ilua uu| ii M \t 
lus bun -uminuifciil anil partly trunslitid by MtsiLito, in tho Bum Ciitiqiu , l>si \ 1 n II 
US m 

* lli* substituted inscription iimv hw bet n added at a time when tin Theban I’liu mil'* 1 1 1* 
upper li ml, md wtrr possibly nlicady masti rs ot »Siut , limit l the at circumst met a it would J i\ 1 
ini] olitu to (ompkti i rtt irl ot how tho vitlors h ul hu n ill trialed by lvhiti 

J 1 1 iv« i/l jit d tho IS j yiaw which Lumls ( honiqdmch , |p %, 57) whowol tiln th t 
n as n il)l< of M mi II / \ c ^tim ites foi the duration ot tin act owl Hi r icli opoht in <h uast> 

4 Lhiwnbj 1 mtlui fjiiuliii liomtho onginal, now mtlio MiimuiiioI tin Lomu it 
Noti* nu mi 1* iour, ^ 10, in the Proceeding rf the Society of Ihbtirnl Arrhioliuju , ul mu 1 
lhi palctti ih ot wo/d, md 1 m nrs the lianu if a conti mpomiy ix-isona^i tho out Inns ot tl 1 
^hphsaie mlu 1 with silvr i wire It was piobiblv found m llic nccrupoliB of Mi n * tittl 1 
north of Siut lb/ bi pulthiul pvnnnd cf tin riinnoh Mirikarl is mtntioi <d on a nth' 1 
Berlin Museum (Mam mo, 2S oti* au jour U jour , § 10, in tho Proceeding* of the 8 B A , ' * ' 
pp 524, 525). 
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mained in their possession 1 The tribes of the desert, thn Amimiu, tin 
M 1 / ufi, and the "Oaftaiu oftc n distuibed the liusbandmr n by their siutdm i u Is 
\ t. having pillaged a district, they did not take possession of it as coiupn ioi> 
lut hastily letmnfd to their mountains. The Theban pnnees kept them m 
( in ck by repeated eounti r-raids, and renewed the old tie itn s with them. Tin 
niji ibitants of the Gieat Oasis in tho west, 2 and the migritory peoples ot tie 
1 iMd of the Gods, recognized the Theban suzeiaintj on the tiaditioml teims 
A*, in the times of tJni, tho 
I ubuiaus made up the oom- 
ph ment of the army with 
M ,ldii is who weie more inuied 
to haidships and more accus- 
tomed to the use of aims than 
the mdinaiy fellalun, an l 
cjunl obscuie Phariohs — 
muh is ^lonthotpu 1. and 
Vntfif III-owid thin boistod cutouts mu lab) ins md Vm itics 4 to 
tn tnnpyr of their meieuiarus But tin kings of the \V X ihiusty wen 
( in tul not to wander too f«i fiom the \alhy oi the Nib. Tir\pt punntid 
a sulhi u litly wide held lor tin lr a« ti\ it \ , and tliev e\tit< l tin nM Ives to tin 
ntiiii st toiemed\ tin «\ds fioui which the eountiy hiKiifttiMl loi liundndsot 
y u s Tin \ h p^u< d the foils, n stoit d or enl Hired the tom pit s, ui 1 1 \ nleni es 

1 I h « t injli »f fiii tic i M nllutju NillioriQri is n|riHnhl i<> smit n ' t Nulu 
IK i N hit *t It mimjit s ^ \ mi , in tin Ji u tl / Iri i u, \ 1 \i\ p 2. t) Mt hi d oi I 
i it i whu h tril o > 1 Nulu ms il Yk is th it lie lumilt>ha\i loiipiircd Ae* oi lm_, t >i it hi 
i “ m ti ns, \ num ml) ut l \v is »in lispi ti l nusti r t tin puU t Nutu hilllvll u i lw n th 
M 1\ n isf^ % mil null the* distil m tin 1 ish ct lii cj r»ti ns i mist tho l m in m t ii 
f I 'h /-< 7 y; tru\ pp 117 II s uilJhc V t i tan i a r l n t Int> liht, m tho / t lut Iss 
I >) It i , tin it t rt, i i ms ii 1 1 1 1 lulu l tint it im lit tU 1 is»t 1 m *» nt tin. \l \n t 

I » 1 1 1 hi Ann in inh ut is ui isti rs i f N n m 

lh Ihilim l) ibis \> is thin a di| nhi \ t tin in l t VUN, n h |i \ l ti it 
pi 1 cl J mu i Ant ui on St<li C Jo title l ion i<»\u i s id > 1 li \fl i //it / 1 1 \ \ > 

II I ihu, whi m Monllic t| t\ \ihhc t} un m his U nj 1 lOUiliu h \sU 1 1 iuii nju I 

pl IK It i In i till isit (lu lhi hill ( lsts il)\i I s'i \ t t t Ii ii ii /u s ^ \\\n , 1 1 U ( U t t 1 l 

lt ' \ 1 \i\ 1 JO) fisiuri tho Jimiliu t th \1 d\nist\ pi p t i >t lh \n nt w il i 

lh vwn h\ rirnlnr (unlmjr m vsUtili la lhi si dAmnms // <t / i/ d / l rt t j i*t t Jits 
1' m l is m w 1 1 mplc l lv dtsti u 1. 

1 J I at ti his ot Antul 1 1 ^ L*» mi l N i*j j 1 1 7 j // 1 \ l * 1 * i •* ril til i u tin i i ks 

* * I 1 1, in tin mold 1 1 a \isit \>huh tin- p in i | u 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 ihh < u h s r turn ti i 
1 ‘ ’ I uin\ simihu liiKiij lu ns ot l'ltiii hsit tin All 1 dwu t\ \\u ins lihi 1 m *11111 
lr 1 Auhkhopiiri Antill hi isted ot luwn v \ioist 1 th \n 11 ind tin m 1 1 (1 

t ,u ^ 1 tipijruh Alhott, 111 tin h in \i h l 1 {vt 1 st muis \ l \ui jp Jlt 7 J") <' 

1 ‘ r 1 I thi islimlcf Ivonnss) M ntli t] 1 Nil h *1f un ul|tunl us 1 l din 
ll ‘ ■» at npresintid as nn 1 him mm n out tU t pin 111 s, V 

int t d /, \u6u,pl ucm », 1 limits I ) nt my 11 1UW> Vm njf tl 11 ' 

^ ^h 1 l mlt it (ubilen, is 1 hi mi m Wllllll In is pii **i lit 111 _r hh" >1 ■>! r t 

1 t-ho Ihtban giwls (l)\m ss\, N< ft» if lit mai ^ wmi ui l lwwu , 1 1 1 / 1 

n " / ' 1 xiv p 2(1, und u»l \m p UI 
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of their building are found at Koptos, 1 GebelSn, EI-Kab, 2 and AbydoO 
Thebes itself lias been too often overthrown since that timo for any triu*.. s 
of work of the X 1 th dynasty kings in the temple of Amon to be distinguish 
able; but her necropolis is still full of their "eternal homes,” stretching 
in lines across the plain, opposite Karnak, at Drub abu’l-Neggah, ami 
on the northern slopes of the valley of Deir-el-Bahari. Some were ex- 
cavated in the mountain-side, and presented a square facade of dressed stow*, 
surmounted by a pointed roof in the shape of a pyramid. 4 Others were true 
pyramids, sometimes having a pair of obelisks in front of them, as well as 
a temple.® Noue of them attained to the dimensions of the Memphite 
tombs ; for, with only its own resources at command, the kingdom of the 
south could not build monuments to compete with those whose const ruction 
had taxed the united efforts of all Egypt,® but it used a crude black brick, 
made without grit or straw, where the Egyptians of the north had preterred 
more costly stone. These inexpensive pyramids were built on a rcclaiiguhu 
base not more than six and a half feet high; and the whole erection, which 
was simply faced with whitewashed stucco, never exceeded thirty-three feet in 
height. The sepulchral chamber w'as generally in the centre; in shape it 
resembled an oven, its roof being " vaulted ” by the overlapping of the courses. 
Often also it was constructed partly in the base, and partly in the foundations 
below’ the base, the empty space above it being intended merely to lighten 
the weight of the masonry. There was not alwajs an external clmpel atlnlud 
to these tombs, but a stele placed on the substructure, or fixed in one of flu* 
outer faces, marked the spot to which offerings were to be brought for the de id ; 
sometimes, however, there was the addition of a square vestibule in front of the 
tomb, and here, on prescribed days, the memorial ceremonies took plan.'. Tin* 


1 Mr. Harris point* fl out that in the masonry of the* bridge at Koptos there arc 1 blocks beirimr ll." 
cartouches of Nnbkhopirri Antiii (Hiucii-Chah Le 1'apyrus Abbott, in the lit vuv Arch ulmji p ■ 
lht m no*., \oJ. \vi. p. 2b7). 

• litre, tin Uu* nick where now stands tho Quhhah of Klitlkh Mouhu, Monthotpu I., Nihli* i] mi, 
built a Jitth* temple Uncovered by M. Grcbaut (Daui'M, A 'o/m *t Hr marquis, § Iwwii, m il» 
tltf'unl dt Trunins , vol x\ i. p. 42 ; J. ]>e Mono AN, Mot ire desfuuilles el delduit meat* is&ute^ j'ol "if 
Vnnnet li>0 J, p. b; G. Wji.lou.uuy Fiuzi.i;, El-Kah and Gthtlui , in the Twin dings vf Ik • A* » 
Biblical Archeology, vol. xv., 1 S*i2- GH, p. 197, untl pi. iii., No. x\.). 

3 M vml'iti;, Catalogue General i lit Monuna nU d'Abydos, pp. ‘JO, 97, Nos. Ml, 515; ami Mvi n ul- 
Ma -1 i ko, Monuments dinrs , pi. xlix. p. 15. 

1 'I he tomb of the lirst Autuf, who never boro tho kingly title, and whom tlolo, now in tin 1,1 1 ** 
Mum inn, is reproduc <1 ill tho illustration oil p. 115 of the present work, belongs to this ole 1 
5 The two obelisks which stood in front of tho tomb of Nuhkhopini Antfif reaped m 1) m* 1 ‘ 

1 1 ft. 1) in. ami 12 ft. 2 in. in height (Maiiilttj-Mastlko, Monnnu nts divtrs, pi L <*- 5111,1 I'l 1 * 1 '■ " 
of Vui.ii.Kb Sn aut, Nile Gltintinge , ]*ji. 273, 274, pi. xxxin.). lfotli havo roooutly been fh *' '* * 
b None oi tin 1 Tin lun pyramids arc now standing; hut in lKliO Marietto disooton l t 1 1 11 
htructurcs of tvio of tluni, viz. those of the pyramids of Ndbkhopirii Antftf and of Aii&a (M u 1 
1st Ire u M. lc Vicomte dc HougiS \ pp. 10, 17), which were made precisely like those of tin i'.' 5 
of Ahydfib (Maliliil, Ahydm, vol. li. pp. 42 41, pis. lxvi., Ixvii. ; Ma^vliu), Archfvfrgh I 1 
pp 139-112). 



BRICK PYRAMIDS ; AND TEE RUDE CHARACTER OF TURBAN am. 4(il 

gatues of the double were rude and clumsy, 1 the coffins heavy and massif , and 
tin figures with which they were decorated inelegant and out of propoitnm,- 4 
vi lule the stelae are very rudely cut. 3 From the time of the VI th dynasty the lord-. 

(J the Said had been reduced to employing workmen from Memphis to adorn tin ir 
u muments; but the rivalry between the Thebans and the Heraeleopolit m*, 
rtlnrh set the two divisions o t Egjpt against each other in constant hostility . * 
, hhged the Antuls to entrust the execution ot their orders to the local schools ot 
sculptors and painteis. It is difficult to realize the degir e ol rudeness to which 
i In unskilled woikmen who made certain of the Aklunini and Uebelen sat cu- 
pluioi 4 must have sunk ; and even at Thebes itsi If, or at Al>) dos, the execution 
oi both bas-reliefs and hieroglyphs shows minute carefulness ratlitr than any 
u.il skill or artistic feeling. Failing to attain to the beautiful, the Egyptians 
< ndeavoured to produce the sumptuous. Expeditions to the Wad) llammamat 
ft ti tell blocks of granite for sarcophagi 'became more and moie tiequent, and 
m ils were sunk from point to point along the road leading horn Koplos to the 
mountains. Sometimes these expeditions weie made the occasion for pushing on 
as tu as the port of Sau and embarking on the lu d Sea. A hastily constructed 
hi at ciuised along by the slioie, and gum, incense, gold, and the preuous stones 
ot the country were bought iiom the land ot the Troglodytes '* On the retuin 
it the convoy with its block ot stone, and vanous packages ol im ich nulls'*, tlieie 
was no lack ot scribes to recount the damn is ol the campaign in exaggerated lan- 
i*mge,or to congratulate the reigning Pharaoh on having sown abioad the lame 
md ti iror of his name in the countnosot the go Is, and as tai as the 1 in i otPiunit 
Tin final ovi t throw ot the lleracleupolitau dynasty, and the muon oi the 

1 lint ft w ot them uri h ft tint of tin I'll ir t< h Mo th tpu nm in the V itn in iFi>t mass 

I u t h ,)n (*t*tht(htt, p JiW), mil tint ol \iitn* u pr, un m tin Mu-ium it (*u hiMuuiii 
CW i r; if (ieniral, pp iio, drt) >1 mil l not, h »\\t v» r, 1 i w rl ihi 1 

* MtuiLiifr, iVifi t efts Vnnupaur Vonunv ut i \ A i uu thr rry il to*li e ol the* j> nul - 
tins ol tho Autufi m tho houut (L m H u» N It « - mntn , lss^pp * l.UJ lkiM.ir, Him a 
tVlnsmi ti »;is uielitts, \ol. l pp h» VT, »l < it tin in h 1 1 frill lhd >riqni p 1 *J No (II t »r l ho 
lumrm < nh< t hairing the n.um of Vnlufu) m l n th Hull'll Mint mi. Hiu ti Un tin 1 null's 

I I • howl 0 (I'm*, in tin* Z* i hi hn/t , Is*, * j » \) in ot m k \m ihin mull i 

5 Hit Milu ot (Mi'll lo, Ih- *•/ / l i fifth J mr in tin. 1 nmi i ti ni of th s / /y 

I hi mil Arduolojifj vol i p| md ( 10 iu tIi Loumi (Iixiii frt I s *1 li \[J 

h n fn.pl In ), ,ir h 1 so tlmt ot Miru in lnnn ^>i.eiuii hi ur^o mill frt u i <U1C J rn ncutini 
] n , m flu Wt moirs of flic A« il. m ot luriii, Sin I -tn. N \«l w ]h i m \nll >i«"utul 
l*!' ill nils <\iiutul 1 hi m nipt i wnk *» s«n» ol In- i llutn tlun tli • -i n*i 

‘ lm t Im juintdl colli us ot (In XI il\nnt> i< mi 1 «it litltk i nul M hn im, il Houivm 

I tit M nuiunts it J\ttti 2uitis miniHi* »n H ’l ,u f * 1 h ^ h immi, \ol iv 

II v M md \ oft s (h 1 1 oya<p & ; il»n in tin li* un ml M pl> HU 11 

5 J i "il s % ]) t nhui, u 110 thh, lf»0 i, ol Mwim /*<, M hum * f- 1 ui , i w, \h 1 1 ) i! e l 

11 1 limit, in Uu Beuti Grunt, th A ! mm iw», ^n 1 Hiru- 1 S TT |p . 11 s h m i i i ; * 

^ a UrunhtU thlVl fttto , pp dJ 1 

Hi il \ h* uhm , ii 1,)0 <i , tioLLSW mri ht'iilt it* iiutuoh inut'* J un* * * urinon tins » 

^ lnt intut, pis \\ xv 11 , Oli\nA'», Lt Vn/tiJ *1 un } mi tun pp >0 * 1 l* Uil LM tf 

jut^^YV Uu 112 ; Mvsiiho, De qiulqiis Nim/tfoun </«' / hi* »' '"l l * # ' 

' ,, " t H’ 7-9 (ft ii pi mt Iroiu the 11 no Ihstiuiu* I*'"!, \ 1 in v inMI 11 ^ a 

, |p OS 100. 
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two kingdoms under the rule of the Theban house, are supposed to have bim 
the work of that Monthotpii whoso throno-nume was Njbkhroftri ; his, at un\ 
rate, was the name which the Egyptians of Ramesside times inscribed in tin 
royal lists as that of the founder and most illustrious representative of f) h . 
XI th dynasty. 1 Tho monuments commemorate his victories over the U.ui.iin 
and the barbarous inhabitants of Nubia. 2 Even after ho had conquered tlic 
Delta 8 he still continued to reside in Thebes ; there he built his pyramid, 4 and 
there divine honours were paid him from the day after his decease. 5 A scene 
carved on the rocks north of teilsileh represents him as standing before hi* son 
Antuf ; he is of gigantic stature, and one of his wives stands behind him. 0 Tim e 
or four kings follow ctl him in rapid succession ; the least insignificant amoipr 
them appearing to have been a Monthotpii Nibtoiiiri. Nothing but tin* 
prenomen — Sonkheri 7 — is known of tho last of these latter princes, who vvusalso 
the only one of them ever entered on the official lists. In their hands tin* 
sovereignty remained unchanged from what it had been almost unintei 
ruptcdly since the end of the VI tn dynasty. They solemnly proclaimed tin u 
supremacy, and their names wero inscribed at tho head of public documents 
but their power scarcely extended beyond the limits of their family domain, .md 
the feudal chiefs never concerned themselves about the sovereign except when 
he evinced the power or will to oppose them, allowing him the inert 4 semblance id 
supremacy over the greater part of Europe. Such a state of affairs could only he 
reformed by revolution. 8 Amenemhait I., the leader of the new dynast), u.isul 


» Ho is named on the tables of Ahydos and Kaippirn, on the (Mot-ljey hbitiuii t il»l< (J m 
Sax LOY, Ptuib *ur la s€rtt dts Hot*, p. .11, * t hi q.. pl. n , No. (J), in tin “ll.dl <»t Anei -Ii ii ” il l\ um it 
(Fri&se i>’A\lvm>, Momma nt *, pl. i.; Li l’.-lls, Auncnhl dir icdhligdni Ilhundt n, ] it. i ). Ii t 
procession on the walls of the ltauu ssi um (Limis, l)r it Inn., iii. I <»:> ; Cham oil ion, Mo>tu.in m 
pi. cxxix. hit.) he is placed hi tween Menes and Ahmoeis, Mi nes {dandlin' «w the iuumh r ot the uM« 
Eg>ptian i mpire, und MonthotpU us the louuder ot‘ the oldi «*t Tin luu empire Fit .ill), he is il 
represented in tho tomb of Kh&bokhni (Llimi s, DrnLin., ni.2 a) aiul in tlmt ef Anhui k mi (H> i * ,N » 
Excerpta Hit toglyj hint, pi. xxxv. ; Ciiami-olliun, Mnnrum nts, vol. i. p. HIM; I , M*»"i. d'Awnm 
Monuments, pi. in.; LlfsIIS Dtnkm., in. 2 tl). 

* In the XL!" 1 j i ,ir of Ins unrii, two officers puling through Aswan mention the tini-jj'i'i ,v 
river of tioops sent out against tho Laiiaiu ot N’ubiu (Pi ntir, d St <it>un in Egypt, pi. mm , N<>. ‘-be 

8 Among other pi oofs of im authority over tin* Delta, 1 would draw attmtiou to the lail tb n 
there was at Eh pliant me, in tlio J"* )rur of his reign, a pi iwumuo who was prince of lb lirpohs, i 
whom Monthotpii had eniriihtecl a military command (Phiim, A Staton in Egypt, ph mm., 2i.»» 

4 The pyramid wum eiilh il Khu-Jsiut (Minium;, Catalogin' (len&aU, p. 19.1, No. (JO j) 1 1,111 
the Tem.uns of it in 1 SSI, at Drub nlnVl-Xigguh, nnd also an urehitruve biuriugtlu c irhmi*l»i " I 
Monthotpii, and belonging to liis funerary elmpel. In tho time of the XX tu dynasty this pj umi 1 " - 
still mtaet (Abbott Papyrus, pl. lit. 1. 11). 


8 StHiAi'AiitJ ij, Muhlo Arclu olntjiro tli Firtnzt, pp. 192-191, No 1,101. 
a EisENLOHU, An Historical Mon unit nt, in tho Print t dings of tho Sacttly of lid heal At fit 1 
1881, pp. 98-102; Pmitin, A Stnson in Egypt , pp 15, 17, and pl. xvj., No. 189. 

7 The classification of tln*s rt obscure Pharaohs is still very tentative, tho most important <»1 »■ 
attempts at arranging them in order being tlmt made by Petiue (A Season in Egypt * PP- 1,5 1 * 
A Uistory of Egypt, vol. i. pp. 12U-1 11. Hteindoitf bedieves that some of them are to bo ti in- 
to the XIII th dynasty (I)ic Konigr Mcntuhotep mid Antrf in the Xeitschrift , voi. xxxin., pp. * • •' 

• Tho kings forming the XII th dynasty had been placed in tho XVI th by Cliftinpullioe and fl “ * 
Egyptologists. During tho last mouths of his life Champollion recognized his mistake, ami nh nlJ 
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t i Theban race; whether he had any claim to the throne, oi by what means 
\ { j u d secured the stability of his rule, we do not know 1 Whether he had 
t uped the down 01 wluthei lie had mhentod it legitim itely, he showed 
inisdl woitliy of the iank to whnh foitune had raist d him, and the nobility 
,!\v m him a now incarnation of that type of kingship long known to thcnl 
\ s i lition on!}, namel), that of a Phaiaoh convinced of hib own divinity and 



\r\ »i m \norif mmiv tiifiiima f >f ms ic e*- vwifc — in rur ha i n n Ileh* 


Id nninid to asset L it. lie ms]n 1 1 d tin \ all \ fiom one cud t mothtr, 

1 mi ipditj bj puncipilii), nonu b\ nome, “uushing crime, and irisung 
hit lu mu hinibelf; rtsfoiing tint which ho found m linns, sittlmg tlio 
1 uii Is oi the towns, and cstihli slung loi inh its fiontuis Lht civil 
"ii lial diboi gan l/cd every thing , no om kmw whit gn und b longed to the 
ha nut Homes, what taxes wue du« fi »m them,iuu how pu stums of irngation 
n'l It uputibly decided Vint nunhut sit up uun thobmnlii) sted^e, 
n l t >u d its depi ndeni n s to i ich nonu ■ ‘II di\ 1 d the wiUis among 

v I u with Hip \nu mint s fMiu lh» Inf hi dw \*i\ \ \ Un i \m n’hi* } l r, ind tt 

1 «* i ho m |S|f) t ]in I tin li mu» 1 * n tin, ll ie*til 1 1 M 1 lt( 3 ^ { ' ] r 

I ff 1 1 l thunbiif l th isuht da l i/ /ii, ui 1 / thr 1 1 1 1 / / tt 1 A u 1 if 1 1 1 

V I tlir \f ilduyol II i lm I s * dlissiN 1 HI* 1 sSf11 ' 1 11 V ’ S) 

1 H (Gc huht Iqijil MS I 11 < l ml S loin Uitib 1 l S lilt t 1 1 

II MUlts wlioU\(tl nudir At nth tj u fell tun u 1 wl i wt it t Iti H t 

tiKOjihfigus from tin "XX »i Uinunni it Hi In l 1 r t uh si|l ' 

j ^ til Litlicr of tliCM l\|othisi h unis jr ItlU, » 1 h 1 ^ 1 1 i M) 

l ' 1 1 1 1< or aftii Nibklnmiiuif XIa-ih , milt h iu < itti, ' 1 1 M ' 

1 "»by BmOiir,from iskttcliM rum, lm !<*/ InjunJji 1 
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tbcm according to that which was in the cadastral surveys of former times.”’ 
Hostile nobles, or those whose allegiance was doubtful, lost the whole or p.ur 
of their fiefs ; those who had welcomed the new order of things reeci\<«<| 
accessions of territory as the reward of their zeal and devotion. Deposition.! 
jfnd substitutions of princes had begun already in the time of the XI th dynn>t\. 
Antuf V., for instance, finding the lord of Koptos too lukewarm, had had him 
removed and promptly replaced. 2 The fief of Sifit accrued to a branch of tin* 
family which was less warlike, and above all less devoted to the old dynast \ 
than that of Khiti had been. 8 Part of the noine of the Gazelle was added to flu- 
dominions of Xuliri, prince of the Ilare nomo ; the eastern part of the same noun*, 
with Monait-Khufui as capital, was granted to his father-in-law, Khnumhotpu ] 1 
Expeditions against the Uauaiil, the Mazititi, and tho nomads of Libya and Arabia 
delivered the fellah in from their ruinous raids and ensured to the Egyptians 
safety from foreign attack. 5 Amenemhait had, moreover, the wit to roeogni/i* 
that Thebes was not the most suitable place of residence for the lord ol all 
Egypt ; it lay too far to the south, was thinly populated, ill-built, without monu- 
ments, without prestige, and almost without history, lb* gave it into tho hand** «»t 
one of his relations to govern in his name, 8 and proceeded to establish hiniMll 
in the heart of the country, in imitation of the glorious Pharaohs from whom 
he claimed to be descended. But the ancient royal cities of Fvheops and hi- 
children had ceased to exist; Memphis, like Thebes, was now a provincial town, 
and its associations were with the VI th and VIIl tu dynasties only. Amcnemh *ut 
took up bis abode a little to the south of Dahshur, in the* palace of Titori,' 

1 Inscription at I>» ni -Hasan, 11. 3G-16, ei. Maspef.o, La Gramh Inscription th Bcm-llassun, i 1 
the Ihcucilde Travaux , vol. i. p. 162; Fit. Karos, He Chnemothis liomarchi Insert phone Ag>,]lovn 

pp. 22, 2::. 

3 PETitnr, A History of Egypt, vol i. pp. 1:16, i:>7, where tin* inscription is omnplotolv transl»f"l 

3 Sec tin* tuncrary imeription of U&pi-Zuuli, dating lrom tin* icign of l sirl.iscn l. (Gunn n, 
The Inscriptions of Siul and JJtr-Iiifeh, pi. iv., mid The Babylonian and (hindal lit cord , v I •' 
pp. 167, 168). H&pi-Zauti liiimudf must have begun to govern under Amom mliiit 1. Tho nan < s • f 
las parents mo altogether dillennl from the names that we meet with in ttie tombs ot tho liu I'"' 
Suit during tho llcraclenpolitun piriod, and indicate another family ; either IJupi-ZnAti, or hi- Jatim, 
wus the firbt ol a new line which owed its promotion to the Theban kings 

4 Masi'eko, La Grande Inscription tic Ilfni-IIassan, in the Rental de Tiavanx , vol i. pp. 1 • •> 1 1 " 
Griffith and Newhekky, in Heni-Jlamn , vol. ii. p. 11 (Archn nlogirnl Surrey ot Egypt Hjptohdmn 
Fund), give the genealogical table of this family. 

3 Saltier Papyrus a* 2, pi. ii. 1. 10; pi. iii. 1. 1. Jn the XXI V* 1 ' year of Aniencmhlut. M»nt " ‘ ll 
Prince of Thebes, boasts of having conquered tho “ Lords < if the Sunils,’* tho lledouin ot Siim. m>l 
tho nomads of the dcbert la tween the Nile and tho lied Sea ; he lmd ravaged their fields', t do » r 
towns, and entered their ports (Masfeko, (In Gouvtnu ur dt Theses au d flint dtlaXIPdynadu, m tho 
Memoirs of the First International Congress of Oriental Ms, in Paris, vol. ii. pp. 60, 61). Tlie-e « vmiIh 
must have taken place before the X X th year of Amenemhait 1. ; that is to say, while lie yet reigned .dmi. 

* Montftnsisfi, to whom roforonco has just been made, in every w.iy presents thenppenrauci. of Ii iwn- 
lieen a great baron, making war and administering tho lief of Thebes on behalf of Ins sovereign (*“ ^ 

G 1 in tho Louvre, in Gayet, Stiles de la XU dynastic , pi. I ; of. Masfeuo, Un Gouvirneur de ' 1 11 ' 
in tho Memoirs of tho First International Congress of Orientalists, in Paris, vol. ii. pp. 18-G1 ). 

7 A stele of his XXX th year, found in tho necropolis of Abydos, states that the palace of I di" * 
was his royal residence (Mahiktte, Abydos , vol. ii. pi. 22 ; of. Banyille-Kottge, Album photograi la . ' 
de la minion de M. de Rougf, No. 14G) ; his establishment there seems to have been cutored • i* 1 
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ieh lie enlarged and made the seat of his government. Conscious of 
1 1 mg in the hands of a strong ruler, Egypt breathed freely utter centuries 
m distress, and her sovereign might in all sincerity congratulate him**lf 
i n having restored peace to his country. “ I caused the mourner to mourn 
no longer, and his lamentation was no longer heard,— perpetual fighting 
ius no longer witnessed,— while before my eoming they fought together as 
hulls unmindful of yesterday,— and no man’s welfare was assured, whether he 
was ignorant or learned.” — "I tilled the land as far as Elephantine, -1 spread 
] ( ,y throughout the country, unto the marshes of the Delta. — At my prayer the 
Nile granted tho inundation to the fields : — no man was an hungered under 
me. no man was athirst under me,— for everywhere men acted according to my 
commands, and all that I said was a fresh cause of love.” 1 * 

In tho court of Amenemliait, as about all Oriental sovereigns, there were 
doubtless men whose vanity or interests suffered by this revival of the royal 
authority; men who had found it to their profit to intervene between Pharaoh 
and his subject*, and who were thwarted in their intrigues or exactions by the 
prince of a prince determined on keeping the government in his own hands. 
I’lie-e men devised plots against the new king, and he escaped with difficult) from 
tin ir conspiracies. “It was after the evening meal, as night came on, — I gave 
an si If up to pleasure for a time,— then I lay down upon the soft coverlets in my 
palace, I abandoned myself to repose, — and my heart began to be overtaken b\ 
dumber ; when, lo ! they gathered together in arms to revolt against mo, — and L 
became weak as a serpent of the field.— Then I aroused myself to fight with my 
own hands, — and I found that I had but to strike the unresisting. — When 1 took 
.i foe, weapon in hand, I made the wretch to turn and flee; — strength forsook 
him, even in the night; there were none who contended, and nothing vexatious 
an* effected against me.” 3 * * * * * * The conspirators were disconcerted by the prompting 
with which Amenemhait had attacked them, and apparently the rebellion was 
suppiessed on the same night in which it broke out. But the king was growing 
old, his son tjsirtasen was very young, and the 1 nobles were bestirring them 
m4\(*s in prospect of a succession which they supposed to be at hand * Tin* 
h«*st means of putting a stop to their evil devices and of ensuring the future ot 

1 'ion l m»n as marking un event in Egyptian hi-tory, pmUibly tho In giumti.* °f tin XII 1 d\ n i-t\ 

H fi «i , Ju? Iraki, pi. iv. frogin. 04). On tin* identification of Titoui with a site m ir Uilmhur *• . 

Iih ' »* 1 »U iHetwnnaire f.Vi Mjraphiqw, pp. n pansigt m tho INinkhi Mr show s tint, it .ill 

nuiti, tlu* place was situated somewhere lutwei n Memphis .uni Medina 

1 ‘ s i//nr Papyrus n° 2, pi. i. 11 7 0; pi. u. 11 7-10. 

* •''d/nr Papyrus nr 2, pi. i. 1. 9; pi. li. 1. Ii. Cf. the short article hy I)i Micnrv, Bn> } t * \ 

nn \ Sunnvf whu lining nnter Jmenemha in the Ztibchrift , Ih7i, pp 30-.i.\ 

1 ,l " w tho interpretation which I put upon a passage m the Nil/ur Pupyru* n ^ 1 

1,1 wh 1 1, \mcncmh&tt says that ailvunt igo was taken of C sutasi n’s youth to oon^pire a., l,n Uhl 

<01h l’ 1 1 a tho ilia bred by these conspiracies to tho havoc wrought hy the lueuul'j »»i b\ t h 1,1 
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the dynasty was for the king to appoint the heir-presumptive, and at oiu-o 
associate him with himself in tho exercise of his sovereignty. In the X\ “ 
year of his reign, Amencmhait solemnly conferred the titles and prerogatives ut 
royalty upon his son tWtasen : <c I raised thee from tho rank of a subject, 

I» granted theo tho free use of thy arm that thou mightest be feared. — As tor 
me, I apparelled mysolf in the fine stuffs of my palace until I appeared to 
the eye as the flowers of my garden, — and I perfumed myself with essences 
freely as T pour forth the water from my cisterns .” 1 Osirtascn natural^ 
assumed tho active duties of royalty as his sliaro. “ He is a hero who wrought 
with the sword, a mighty man of valour without peer : ho beholds the barbarians, 
be rushes forward and falls upon their predatory hordes. He is tho hurlei 
of javelins who makes feeble the hands of tho foe ; those whom he strikes 
never more lift the lance. Terrible is be, shattering skulls with tho blows of 
his war-mace, and none resisted him in his time. He is a swift runner who 
smites the fugitive with the sword, but none who run after him can overt, the 
him. He is a heart alert for battle in his time. He is a liou who strikes with 
his claws, nor ever lets go his weapon, lie is a heart girded in armour at the 
sight of tho hosts, and who leaves nothing standing behind him. lie is a 
valiant man rushing forward when ho beholds the light. He is a snldn i 
rejoicing to fall upon the barbarians: lie seizes his buckler, he leaps forw.ml 
and kills without a second blow. Mono may escape' his arrow ; before 1 lie bends 
his bow the barbarians flee from his arms like dogs, for the great godded 
has charged him to fight against all who know not her name 1 , and whom lie 
strikes he spares not ; lie leaves nothing alive .” 3 The old Pharaoh “remained 
in the palace,” waiting until his son returned to announce the success of Ins 
enterprises , 4 and contributing by his counsel to tho prosperity of their 
common empire. Such was the reputation for wisdom which he thus 
acquired, that a writer who w’as almost his contemporary composed a treatise in 
his name, and in it the king was supposed to address posthumous instructions 
to his son on the art of governing. Ho appeared to his son in a dream, ami 
thus admonished him: “Hearken unto my words! — Thou art king over 

1 Snllur Papyrii* n° 2, pi. i. 11. 5-7. Then* 1ms been eonshlemble discushion .m In tin dm a * 
whit'li (wrtasi n l. Logan to share hm father’s throne. Ily a htelo ft out Ah\dos, tl itmg !i"in 0 
XXX 11 * year of Ament mh&it I and the X n ‘ of tVirtason (MAumm;, Notice dis Vi incipitur Mmv- 
nunt p , 1861, pp. 85, 80, No 72; Ahydos t vol. ii. pi. xxii. ; Catalogue Central, pp. J01, 10.>, 
Banvjm,i>11ouui', Album pliotographiyuc, No. 1 JO, Inscriptions uoucillhs en J gypte % pi uu ). tin t h 
in fixed ns tho XX th ytnr of Amem'inhait. 

* The great goddess Sokhit, with the lit ad of a lioness, had destroyed men ut the t oiunmnd oi n >» 
and made herself drankon with their blood (ef. pp. 105, 100 of the present woik) ; ami inmi tli it ii*i * 
onward she was the goddess of battle-fields and earuago. 

1 Berlin Papyrus n‘ 1, 11. 51-05; of. Ma'H’lro, Le Papyrus de Berlin n° 1, in tho Juelan 
d'Arclafologie J'gyptienne it Assyrimne , vol. lii. pp. 77-82, and Les Contes populate * t 2nd • 
pp. 102, 105; Pjetiuk, Egyptian Talcs , vol. i. pp. 108, 101. 1 

* Berlin Papyrus n° 1 . 11. 50, 51 ; ef. Ma^puko, Lps Contes populaires t 2nd edit., pp. 10b 1 02 
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.he two worlds, prince over the three regions. Act still better than did th\ 
^lcdecessors — Lot there be harmony between thy subjects and thee, — lest tin \ 
i\e themselves up to fear; keep not thyself apait in the midst of them ; make 
11 »t thy brother solely from the rich and noble, fill not thy heart with tlum 
•one; yet neither do thou admit to thy intimacy elianeo-eoineis whose plate 
i- unknown.” 1 The king confirmed his counsels by examples taken fiom Ins 
own life, and from these we have learned some facts in his histoiy. The little 
w<uk was widely disseminated and soon became a classic; m tlu time ot the 
M\ ,h dynasty it was still copied in schools and studied by \ouug scribes as 
m exercise in style.? ftsirtasen’s shaie in the sovereignty had so accustomed 
the Egyptians to consider this prince us the king J* facto , that they had giadu- 
\lly come to write his name alone upon the monuments.* 1 When Amenemhait 
<ln d, after a reign of thiity ycais, tta'itasen was engaged in a war against tin* 
J ll a ms. Dreading an outbreak of popular fooling, or pet hips .in attempted 
isinpation by one of the piinccs of the blood, the high ofliceis oi the ciownkept 
Aim neinliuit’s death secret, and despatched a messuiger to tlu camp to iceall 
tlu )oung king, lie left liis tent by night, unknown to tlu tioops, letuimd 
t . the capital l>efoie anything had transpiicd among the puiph , and thus the 
ti u.sition from the founder to his immediate successor — alwa\sa dilicatc crisis 
Mi a in w dynasty —seemed to come about quite naturally. 4 The piecedent of 
n legmmcy buying been established, it was sciupulousH followed b\ most of 
tlu* Mice* eding sovereigns. In the X 1.11 1,1 year ol his soi en ignty, and after 

1 'sdlt i I } n pt/i us n SJ, pi i 11 2 I 

W# hi\i this t< \t in the pttp>ri in tho IJritish J’aj y/i n 09 1 and 2 in *ln 
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il» Junutl d* Tnu am, \nl \ pp OS 121, aid v 1 m pp 100 lln) Tirt-ii it ln\ ban tuns 
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shaving reigned alone for thirty-two years, ftsirtasen I. shared his throne with 
j' Amenemhait lr - J 1 allJ thirty-two years later Amenemhait II. acted in a similar 
| way with regard to IWtasen II . 3 Amenemhait III. and Amenemhait IV. were 
| long co-regnaujt .. 8 The only princes of this house in whose cases any evidence 
• of co-regnancy is lacking are tfsirtasen III., and the queen Sovknofriiui, 
with whom the dynasty died out. 

It lasted two hundred and thirteen years, one month, and twenty-seven 
days ,' 4 and its history can be ascertained with greater certainty and complete- 



AN ASTATIC CHIEF IS PRESENTED TO KHNOMHOTPft BY NOFIMIOTPO, AND BY KIUTT, 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HUNTSMEN . 5 


ness than that of any other dynasty which ruled over Egypt. We arc? douht- 
Jess far from having any adequate idea of its great achievements, for tlio 
biographies of its eight sovereigns, and the details of their interminable wars 
are very imperfectly known to us. The development of its foreign ami 

1 See Stele V. 1 of tlio Leyden Museum, which is dated tho XLIV ,h year of tjsirtasen I. and tls-* 
H nJ year of Amenemhait II. (Lee. mans, Lett re it Francois Salvo Uni ’, pp. 34-3G, and pi. iv. 37; an>i 
Description raimnnfr den monuments tijyptiens flu Mus^e de Leyde , p. 264 ; Lh.rsirs, Auswahl d< r 
loichticjxten Urkunden , pi. x.) 

2 A votive tablet at Aswan, dated the XXXV th year of Amenomh&U II. aud the III” 1 year m 
Usirtasim II. (Young, Hieroglyphics, pi. Ixi. ; Lepsius, Auswahl der wichtigsten Urkunden , pi. x., ami 
Denkm ., ii. 123 e). 

3 K. pb Rouge, Lettre a ill. Leemans, in the Revue Archdologique , 1st series, vol. vi. p. 573. We 
have several monuments of their joint reign (Lepsius, Auswahl der wichtigsten Urkunden, pi- x - 11111 * 
Denim., ii. 140 m), but they give no dutcB enabling us to 11 x the time of its commencement 

4 this is its total duration, as given in the Turin papyrus (Lepsius, Auswahl dvr wichliyfUn 
Urhunden , pi. vii. fragin. 72, 1. 8). Several Egyptologists have thought that Manetho had, in h.« 
estimate, counted tho years of each soveroigo as consoculivc, and have hence proposed to conclud*- ti*:it 
tho dynasty only lusted 168 years (Brugsch, Gescliichte JEgyptens , pp. 114, 115), or 160 (LiK.r.niv 
Recherches sur la Chronologic figyptienne, pp. 76-83), or 194 (Ed. Meyer, Geschichte dca AUerthuw*, 
vol. i. p. 122, and Geschichte des alten JEgyptens , p. 172, note 1). It U simpler to admit th»t- 1 1* ' 
compiler of the papyrus was not in error; wo do not know tho length of tho reigns of ‘Osiris ' (|1 I 1 • 
t birtasen III., and Amenemh&tt III., and their unknown years may bo considered as comi»l»tiTi , -‘: *•* * 
tale of the two hundred and thirteen years (of. Petrie, A History of Egypt, vol. i. pp. 1*5-147). 

5 Drawn by Faucber-Gudin, from a chromolithograph in Lepsius, Denkm . , ii. 138. 


ASIATICS IN LGYPT. 


domestic policy we can, however, follow without a bieak. Asia had as litth* 
it ti action for these kings as for their Memphite piedt cessois , tin > setm 
to have always had a certain dread of its warlike races, and to have meiel\ 

linnet y. 
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conti ntid themselves with it polling their atta< ks Ament mb nl l had com 
ph t» d tin* line of fortress across the Mhmus, 1 and thc^c wen* ctnlulh 
nnmt mud by his successm s. TIu Pharaohs were not ambitious ol holdmj 
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certain on this account. Dwellers by the streams of the Delta were accustomed 
to see tho continuous arrival in their towns of isolated individuals or of whole 
bands drivon from their homes by want or revolution, and begging for reluge 
under the shadow of Pharaoh’s thrum*, and of caravans offering tho rarest 
products of the north and of the east for sale. A celebrated scene in one of 
the tombs of Deni-1 Tasan illustrates wlmt usually took place. We do not know 
what drove the thirty-seven Asiatics, men, woinen,^aiid children, to cross the 
lied Sea and the Arabian desert and hills in tho Vl lh year of tjsirtascn JJL ; 1 
they had, however, suddenly appeared in the Gazelle nomo, and wen' there 
received by Kliiti, the superintendent of the huntsmen, who, as his duty \va<, 
brought them before the prince Khnunibotpu. The foreigners presented the 
prince with green eye-paint, antimony powder, and two live ibexes, to conciliate 
his favour; while he, to preserve the memory of their visit, had them represented 
in painting upon the walls of his tomb. Tho Asiatics carry bows and arrowy 
javelins, axes, and .clubs, like the Egyptians and wear long garments or close- 
fitting loin-cloths girded on the thigh. Ono of them plays, as he goes, on an 
instrument whose appearance recalls that of the old (Jnek lyre. The* shape 
of their arms, the magnificence and good taste of tho fringed and pat term'd stalls 
with which they are clothed, tho elegance of must of the objects which they have 
brought with them, testify to a high standard of civilisation, equal at least to that 
of Egypt. Asia had for some time provided the Pliuiaohs with slav*-, certain 
perfumes, cedar wood and cedar essences, enamelled \ases, precious si ones, 
lapis-lazuli, and tin 1 dyed and embroidered woollen fabrics of which ( 'hnlduM 
kept the monopoly until tin 1 time of the Donums. 2 Mei chants of the Delta 
braved tho penis of wild beasts and of robbers lurking in every valley, while 
transporting beyond the isthmus products of Egyptian manufacture/* such as 
fine linens, chased or cloisonne jow'dlery, glazed pottery, and glass paste onnet.d 
amulets. Adventurous spirits who found life dull on the banks of tin* Nile, 
men who had committed crimes, or who believed themselves suspected by 
their lords on political grounds, conspirators, deserters, and exiles were well 
received by tho Asiatic tribes, and sometimes gained tho favour of the slniMi*. 
In the time of the XI I th dynasty, Southern Syria, the country of the Lords 
of the Sands/’ and the kingdom of Kadftma w'ero full of Egyptians whose 

1 This bas-rclicf was fir-t noticed and described by Ciiamtollion ( Monument « dr Vl*piph\ I’ 1 
ccclxi., coclxii.), who took tin* immigrants for Greeks of tho nrchitic period {LUtri* di’i d ,s d 1'Jifit 
p|>. 70, 77; und Monument*, \ol. ii. pp. *110-412). Others have wished to consider it us rcpitbinbiri 
Abi.ihmn, the sons of Jacob, or ut least a baud of Jew** < nteriug into Egypt, und on the stnnjdh 1,1 
this hypothesis it lias often been reproduced : Komelmm, Monumenti Storiri, phi- xN.ua> nh\ 
Lei'siih, Uenhm ., ii. 131-1J3; fllitriiMCii, Jlisfoira d' Egypt*, p (ill; Mmmr'i uud >uwwia»v. •** 
Arehxologioal Survey of Egypt Exploration Fund , vol. i. pis. xxx., x.\xi. 

‘ On thin point, cf. Emeus, JEgypten und die Burlier Mown, p. 2S8, et suq. 

J Sillier Papyrus n u 2, pi. vii. 11. 4-7. 
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,.\cntfnl careers supplied tho scribes and story-tellers with the themes of many 

romances. 1 

Sinflhlt, tho hero of ono of these stories* was a son of Amenemhfut 1„ an*', 
had tho misfortune involuntarily to overhear a state seerot. Ho happened 
to lm near tho royal tent when news of his father’s sudden death was brought 
to tlsirtasen. Fearing summary execution, ho fled across tho Delta north ot’ 
Memphis, avoided tho frontier-posts, and struck into the desert. “ I pursued 
my way by night; at dawn I had reached l’iiteni, and set out for the lake of 
Ivinioirt® Then thirst fell upon mo, and the death-rattle was in my throat, 
mv throat cleaved together, and I said, ‘It is tho taste of death!’ when 
suddenly I lifted up my heart and gathered my strength together: I heard 
the lowing of the herds. I perceived some Asiatics ; their chief, who had been 
in Egypt, knew me; he gave me water, and caused milk to he boil-d for 
me, and I went with him and joined his tribe.” But still Shmidt did not feel 
himself in safety, and lied into Kudtima, to a prince who had provided an 
asylum for other Egyptian exiles, and where ho “could hear men spiaktho 
language of Egypt." Here he soon gained honours and fortune. “Tho chiel 
preferred mo before his children, giving me his eldest daughter in marriage, 
and he granted me that I should choose for myself the best of his land near 
the frontier of a neighbouring country. It is an excellent land, Au is its 
name. Figs are there and grapes; wine is more plentiful than water; honey 
abounds in it; numerous are its olives and all the produce of its tree-; there 
are eorn and flour without end, and eattle of all kinds, (ireat. indeed, was 
that which was bestowed upon me when the prince came to invest me, install- 
ing me as prince of a tribe in the best of his land. 1 had daily rations of bread 
uni wine, day by day; cooked mi at and roasted fowl, besides the mountain 
game which I took, or which was placed before mo in addition to that which 
was brought me by my hunting dogs. Much butter was madi lm im.,aml 
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milk prepared in every kind of way. There I passed many years, and tlm 
children which were born to me became strong men, each ruling his own tribe. 
When a messenger was going to the interior or returning from it, he turned 
aside from his way to come to me, for I did kindness to all : I gave water (<> 
th # e thirsty, I set again upon his way the traveller who had been stopped on it, 
1 I chastised the brigand. The Pitaitiii, who went on distant campaigns to light 
and repel the princes of foreign lands, I commanded them and they marched 
forth; for the prince of Tonu made me the general of his soldiers for lou^r 
years. When I went forth to 'war, all countries towards which 1 set out 
trembled in their pastures by their wells. I seizod their cattle, I took 
away their vassals and carried off their slaves, I slew the inhabitants, the 
land was at the mercy of my sw T ord, of my bow, of my marches, of my woll- 
conceived plans glorious to the heart of my prince. Thus, when lie knew 
my valour, he loved me, making me chief among his children when he haw 
the strength of my arms. 

“ A valiant man of Tontl came to defy mo in my tent ; he was a hero beside 
whom there was none other, for he had overthrown all his adversaries, lit* 
said : ‘ Let Sinuhit fight with me, for he has not yet conquered me ! * and In- 
thought to seize my cattle and therewith to enrich his tiihc. The prince 
talked of the matter with me. I said : 4 1 know him not. Verily, 1 am not bis 
brother. 1 keep myself far from his dwelling; have I over opened his door, nr 
crossed his enclosures? Doubtless lie is some jealous fellow envious at seeing 
me, and who believes himself fated to rob me of my eats, my goats, my Line, 
and to fall on my bulls, my rams, and my oxen, to take them. ... If he lias 
indeed the courage to fight, let him declare the intention of his heart! Shall 
the god forgot him whom he has heretofore favoured? This man who lias 
challenged me to fight is as one of those who lie upon the funct.il couch/ 
I bent my bow, I took out my arrows, I loosened my poiguaid, 1 furbished my 
arms. At dawn all tin* land of Tonu ran forth; its tribes were gathered to- 
gether, and all the foreign lands which were its dependencies, for they were 
impatient to see this duel. Each heart was on live coals because of me ; meu 
and women cried ‘All ! v for every heart was disquieted for my sake, and they said. 

4 Is there, indeed, any valiant man who will stand up against him? Lo! the 
enemy has buckler, battle-axe, and an armful of javelins/ When he had come 
forth and I appeared, I turned aside his shafts from me. When not one of them 
touched me, he fell upon me, and then I drew my bow against him. When mj 
urrow pierced his neck, he cried out and fell to the earth upon his no*c; I 
snatched his lance from him, I shouted my cry of victory upon his back. W hJ ,, ‘ 
the country people rejoiced, I made his vassals whom lie had oppressed to : nc 
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i hanks to Montft. This prince, Ammianshi, 1 bestowed upon me all the 
I obsessions of the vanquished, and I took away his goods, I carried off his 
kittle. All that he had desired to do unto me that did I unto him; I took 
I ossession of all that was in his tent, I despoiled his dwelling; therewith was 
t he abundance of my treasure and the number of my cattle increased." y 
hi later times, in Arab romances such as that of Antar or that of Abu-Zcit, vvo . 
iiud the incidents and customs described in this Egyptian tale; there wo have 
i he exile arriving at the court of a great sheikh whoso daughter he ultimately 
worries, the challenge, the fight, and the raids of one people against another. 
f]\en in our own day things go on in much the same way. Seen from afar, 
these adventures have an air of poetry and of grandeur which fascinates 
the reader, aud in imagination transports him into a world more heroic and 
more noble than our own. He who cares to preserve this impres.sion would 
do well not to look too closely at the men and manners of the descit. 
Certainly the hero is biave, but he is still more brutal and treacherous; 
lighting is one object of his existence, but pillage is a far more important 
one. How, indeed, should it be otherwise? the soil is poor, life hard and 
prccaiious, and from remotest antiquity the conditions of that life have 
n-inuined unchanged; apart from firearms and Islam, the lledouiu of to-day 
ure the same as the Iledouin of the days of Sinuhit. J 

There are no known documents from which we can dome any certain 
information as to what became of the mining colonics in Sinai alter the reign 
of Tapi 11. 4 Unless entirely abandoned, they must have lingered on in com- 
pirative idleness; for the last of the Memphites, the Heraeleopolitaus, and the 
tally Thebans were compelled to neglect them, nur was their active life resumed 
until the accession of the XII th dynasty. 5 The veins in the Wad\ Maghara 
were much exhausted, but a series of fortunate 1 explorations revealed the 
existence of untouched deposits in the ISarbut-cl-Khadim, north of the original 

1 This won the name of the prince of Tend, who had taken SwUldt into Mich 1 iij:1i favour. 

5 Merlin Vu pynu n 9 1, 11. 19-28, 78-117; cf. JlAsriW), /.<* (Wo* ulainc, ‘-'ml will., pj» 99, 
lui 109; Tetkif, Egyptian Tale*, vol. i. }>p. 99, 100, IUj-110. 

3 Mau'EHO, La Syria avant V invasion dts IMbrtux , pp 0. 7 (et. La Emu dts liwUs Juivts , 

'"1 Ml ,). 

1 'Hu- latest inscription of the Ancient Km pi re hilhtrto found m bm u that nl th* Il nl >■ ur of 
l ’ l l 1 ,1 -U*ottin I)E I, aval, Voyage dam, la JVninsuh Aiahipu, Ilnratic liiM.ni.tiou, pi 1. No. 1. 

L ‘ l * >. Ibnkm., ii. 116 a), 

llurc ure monuments of Csirtaflcn 1 ut Sarbat-ol-Khadiiu tltu\oM.n, (ut-thi'hU A 
l*i { Major Fklix, Note enpra le Pinastie tie* Fanwni. p. 11), oi Ament mliai 1 11 ( te utni >t th 
W<", p. 183); of Amenemhuit III. at S.irl'Ut-el-Kh&dirn ami at XVadv 31 ml uiu (Oua 1 ft i t 
11 hjphca. pi. xln.; CiiAMiDLLiny, Monnnu nt* th I'EyypL 1 1 dv la Xttlnv. m> 1. n p| '» n ' . 

jl . lMl ^ Ihnhn., ii. 137 a-/t, HU n; Account of the Sumy, pp lTo-177, lsd, lsl, avl l> ■/ \ 

'i.. ]>lh. 8, i); rtU i| of Amenomhait IV. also iu lx>th places (Llimi », lh nhm , n H'i ,• , .1. ■ 

177, 184, und Photographs, vol. lii. pi 4). No monument hi aim, tit ei- u.. 

1 m or which can bo dated to hn> rei^n, him jet bu.n touud in Nil a 
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workings. 1 From the turn* of Amencmhait 11 . a thcso new veins wore work* !, 
and absorbed attention during several generations. Expeditions to Mio 
mines were sent out e\ery throe or four yearn, sometimes annually, under lim 
command of such high functionaries as “Acquaintances of the King,” “ (Jim | 
Lectins/’ and Captains of the Archers. As each mine was rapidly wuikul 



out, the delegates of the Pharaohs were obliged to Hud new wins in 
order to meet mdustiial demands. Tlio task was often aiduuu*, and tin 
commissioners generally took care to inform posterity \ery fully .is to 
the anxieties whieli they had felt, the pains which the) had taken, and tin 
quantities o t turquoise or of oxide of copper which t hoy had brought into IJ14 v j»i 
Thus the ( 'aptain Hart oris tells us that, on arriving at Saibftt in the month 
Phamcnoth of an unknown year of Amenemhait 1IL, he made a had beginning 
in his woik of exploration. Wearied of fruitless efforts, the woikmc n \\< ie quit** 
ready to desert him if ho had not put a good face on tlio business and douth 
promised thorn tlio support of the local Hatlior. And, as a matter of tict, 
fortune did change. When I10 began to despair, “the desert burned like 
summer, the mountain was 011 fire, and the vein exhausted; one 11101 ning ih‘* 
overseer who was there questioned the miners, the skilled workeis who ueie 

1 For Sarbut-t 1- J\li <uli m ami its history, see Biucn’s short sunnuaiy, Egyptian Rimtwi', m t 
Account of thi buna/ of the Penimula of Sinai, oh. vn. j»p ISO- 182. 

8 Sio du undated inscription, and one dated tlio XXIV th year of Ain ^ 110111 hi ?t II » 1 ' 
reservoir of Sarbat-cl-Khadim (Union, Egyptian Remain », in the Acoount of thi, Sumy, 
p. 183) 




SAPtB b T-LL- KII a DIM AND 11 & ( If [pf } tf- 

«*d to the mine, and tlicj said, ‘There is turquoiM* toi tt unit) n th 
loiintam * At that \uy moment the yuii applaud ” And, nidi d, tin \u dtt, 

• tlie di posit which he lonnd so completely unit notified 11 tit cris ioi hi^ 
i, appointments, that in the month Paclions, time months aftei the opening «,i 
n( v< workings, he had finished his task and prcpaml to leave thr conntn 
u>uig Ins spoils with him 1 Fiom time to tune Pluiaoh stilt convoys’ oi- 
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witllt md piovisions— coin, M\fet n o\m, tlmt) geese, fioJi u..f tables ln« 

I unit i \ — to his a issaK at tin limit s L h< mining population in< u wd so t ist 
1h it two chapels weie built, dedu ittd to ITathoi, and smol In xolimhei 
I>tu sts 1 Oue ot those chip* Is pusumibh the oldest, < onsets <>t i snji 
i ik-tut chamber, upheld b\ um lugt sijuiie pillu, w ill-* anti pdlu Iiiuilt 
I ttn ttncicd with tinel> sculptuud stuus inti mscnptims whuh m now 
ihuost cflaced The second chapel included a Ik lutitulh piopoilnmtd. 
mtingular court, once enteiod bv a poitico suppoittd on pillais with 

II linn head capitals, and btjoinl the couit a nuiow biuldin^ dmd d into 

1,1 ni\ small iiiegiilai clnmbus r l ho editko w i«s illcied and nhuilt, uul 
t ib dt stioyed ; it is now nothing but a contuse l h ip ol nuns <>t wliuh 
b ouginal plan cannot he ti iced, \utive stilt ot all shipts uid m/ 

* ,r n » / Plptmn tint to n in thi t tint of flu Sunni \ 1st 

tli nui 1 \ lloudiu, limn n plm* ^ni| 1 m th (hi tint 'um 1 1 f p ij ' 1 

• i Hunts ot insd iptniis in Un ii, / i/jt nth muu* 1 1 tlu I ut * s 

2Wt on th Ilium it 'nr it it I hhthm 9 n\ tlu [it 
v t the rimu» uio ropro lutui Irom ph t q lw m th Oi la i u s « ' 


1 
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in granite, sandstone, or limestone, were erected here and there at random 
in the two chambers and in the courts between the columns, and flush 
with the walls. Some are still in situ, others lie scattered in the midst o» 
the ruins. Towards the middle of the reign of Amcnemhait HI., th, 
industrial demand for turquoise and for copper oro became so great that tl.«- 
• mines of Parlmt-el-Khadim could no longer meet it, and those in the Wmlv 
Maghara were reopened . 1 The workings of both sets of miiies were carried 
on with unabated vigour under Amenemliait IV ., 2 and were still in full activity 
when the XI II th dynasty succeeded the XII th on the Egyptian throne. 
Tranquillity prevailed in the recesses of the mountains of Sinai as well as 
in the valley of the Nile, and a small garrison sufficed to keep watch over the 
lledouin of the neighbourhood. Sometimes the latter ventured to attaek tin 1 
miners, and then lied in haste, carrying off their meagre booty; but they were 
vigorously pursued under the eommand of one of the officers on the spot, and 
generally caught and compelled to disgorge their plunder before they h.id 
reached tin* shelter of their “ douars.” The old Memphite kings prided them- 
selves on these armed pursuits as though they were real victories, and had them 
recorded in triumphal bas-reliefs; but under the XII th dynasty the\ were 
treated as unimportant frontier incidents, almost beneath the notice of the 
Pharaoh, and the glory of them — such as it was — ho left to his captains then 
in command of those districts. 

Egypt had always kept up extensive commercial relations with certain 
northern countries lying beyond tile Mediterranean. The reputation tor 
wealth enjoyed by the Delta sometimes attracted bands of the lium-mln'i 
to come prowling in piratical excursions along its shores ; 3 but their 
expeditions seldom turned out successfully, and even if the adveuuin r* 
escaped summary execution, they generally ended their days as slaves in the 
Fayum, or in some village of the Said. At first their descendants present. I 
the customs, religion, manners, and industries of their distant home, ami went 


1 IiiMTiptioiiH of the IP* XXX th , XLI"\ XLTI nd , XUII ri , and XLIV 4 * * * * * * '* years of Amei.omh tit 111. 
arc prtwn in Uukion, I'Accrpta IlUragJyphica, pi. xii. ; CiiAwroLLiox, Monuments de I'fajtjyt <t ll < l 1 
Nuhit , veil. li. pp. UslMiyj ; Li PM! s, Vnnltm , ii. 1117 c, f-i ; Hir oh, Egyptian R< main ft, in Hu *1 • ll,t 
of thi Survey, cli. vii. pp. 175-177, and Photographs, vol. iii. pi. 3. 

8 Heo inscriptions of the V th and VII 1 ' 1 yiars of Amencmh&it IV., in Lur-ini, lh'nhm., ii 1 *7 7 

HO n ; Account of the Survey, p. 177, ami Photographs, vol. in. pi. *1. 

4 Sonkhkarl of XI th ilymibtv boasted iliut he had broken the yoke of tho llniA-nibil (H' 

JJtnhm., ii. 150 a, 1. 8; of. Goi.i'xischlff, li&ultats Epigraph igm k, pi. x\ i. 1. 8). llcrt* thou 1 

question of a maritime expedition, as Chaims supposed (Etudes sur V Ant ignite? Historignc, -ml 1 ' 

pp. 174, 175^ but of Pharaoh's repul so of an incursion of Asiatics pirates. Tim “ hihwnl** « f • 

V« ry-Groen,** t.e. tho Mediterranean, hto incidentally mentioned in tho Memoirs of Sinuhil (b 

Papyrus n° 1, 11. 210, 211). Prof. Petrie ( Knhun , Gut oh . , and JJ award, p. 41, and lllahun, h >‘ « 

and Gnriib , pp. 9-11) has proved that thoro was a settlement of Aegean prisom rs in the pnne i 

of Ucruoleopolis. 
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making rough potteiy for daily use, which was decoiatul m a stjh* rcc illm r 
, d ot vases found in the most ancient tombs of th» Lgr m an hi]M ] ig (> } l 
m v were gradually assimilated to their sunoundings, and then guild* hildn i, 
1, ( une fellahin liko the 
t, bi ought up from in- 
Iukv m tho customs and 
1 manage of Egypt. 

Uie lelations with the 
tulu s ol the Libyan descit, 
nit rihiiuu and tho Tnni- 
jiu wen* almost invariably 
j»( \» i lul ; although occa- 
)ii il laids oi ono ot then 
1 iias into Egyptian tein 
1 i\ would pi o\ ok e eonntoi 
n Is into the \ alleys in 
w 1 1 li they took ufugewith 
t ! i ji iloeks and herds . 1 
Ihns, m addition to the 
ijine ILuft-nibn, a notion 
1 1 1 neons element, soon 
\ > h lost in the mass ot 
* 1 ' 1 ^vjitian populition 

' i> supplied by dot ic li- 
nn nts ol Ember women ami 
<ni n Jiu The lelations of 
1 opt with liei 1101 thorn 
1,11 mis dining the two 
Inindml yeais ot the X 1 I M ' 

‘hi i"t\ w (*i 0 elneliy eom- 
JlJ 1 a], hut occasion illy 
peaceful intoi course 
^okui by sudden incursions or pnatieal o\]» litmus wm 1 < ilhd toi 
1 measures ot upies&ion, and wcie tlu. oei imou ol uitmi lumuMi 
l l l " ^ " r -Pho ioroign policy ot the PI111 iohs in this lomn uon w is to iuii nu 
s * 11 on the defensive Ethiopia attracted all tlici ittmtiun, md d 1 m 1 l 
1 11 length. Th<‘ same instinct wliiih hid linpilkd tin 11 pi< l 

I ' ^ w bilt on ftn expclition again*! the limilift tint P irtMiii 1 lm 

1 , 1 ^ I,K lK wMit I (Masieko 1e* Luth* p pnimt' d 1 If m f t t 
,r J 'lyj turn Tah \ ol 1 p 9s 
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to pass success! \ cl y beyond Gebel-Silsileh and Elephantine now drove the X 1 1 
dynasty beyond the second cataract, and even further. The nature of the vall< \ 
compelled them to this course. From the* Taeazzc, or rather from the cm,. 
Alienee of the two Niles down to the sea, tho whole valley forms as it wen i 
Greater Egypt; for although separated by the cataracts into different division^, 
it is every when 1 subject to the same physical conditions. In the com sc o| 
centuries it has more than once been forcibly dismembered by the chances <»f 
war, but its various parts have always tended to reunite, and havo coaler erf 
at tho first opportunity. The Annum, the Jritit, and tho Kitiu, all those nations 
which wandered west of the river, and whom the Pharaohs of the VI 1,1 anrf 
subsequently of the XI th dynasty either enlisted into their seniec or ih,* 
conquered, do not seem to lane given much trouble to tbc successors <>| 
Anienemlniit I. The Uauaiii and the jWiizaiu were moro turbulent, and it 
wa^ necessaiv to subdue them in older to assure the trniicj uillity ot the 
colonies scattered along the banks of the river from Phihe to Korobko. Th»\ 
were worsted by Amenemliait 1. in several encounters. 1 l^Milasen i. made 
repeated campaigns against them, tlio earlier ones being undertaken in his 
fatliciV lifetime. 2 AfteiwauU he preyed on, and straightway “raised his 
frontieis” at the rapids of Wady Haifa; 1 and the country was henceforth the 
undisputed piopcity of his successors. Jt was divided into unities like Eg\|if 
[itself; the Egyptian language succeeded in driving out the nati\o dialu'K 
rand the local deities, including Uidvm, the piincipal god, were associate! <n 
assimilated with tho gods of Egypt. Khnumii was the favourite diil) <»] 
the northern nomes, doubtless because tho first colonists wire natne* ol 
Elephantine, and subjects of its princes. 4 In tho southern nouns, which 
had been annexed under the Theban kings and were peopled with Tlcrfuii 
immigrants, the worship of Khnumu was carried on side by side with th 
worship of Amon, or Amon-Tta, god of Thebes. 0 In accordance with loci! 
affinities, now' no longer intelligible, tho other gods also were assigns I 
smaller areas in the new territory — Tliot at Pselcis and Pimbdt, whue 

* Salto r Papyrus n‘ 2, pi. ii. 1, 10. 

1 Sc< ii iti lo of th« X.\\ th jeai of Ann nr rnhfiit I. =- the IX th joar of ftgirt.mn I 0*ic * H •' t 
N tpi famine der Uua-In*rhrift , in tho Zritschrift , 1 88*2, pp. 30, 31). 

* Iho tnuinph.il side' of Wady Ilaltfl, on the situ of tho iinciuiit Bohnni, which ruoi 1 i 1 
r\ent, is now in Flounce (( iivurouiov, Lettmt /tritri d'fhpjptr, 2ml edit., p 121). |A 1 
portion of it has recently 1m i ii discovered hy Captain Ljons, and aont to Florence Fi> I 

4 In Nubia Khnumfi was untith d “Governor of tlio inhuhit.inls of Lower Nnhi i, dm 1,1 
gale of tin mountttiii rigiom,” (Biuom n, lUetionunirt Ufutfraphique, p. 12S8). IJndtrlln N J 1 ' 
flymibty he took tho lorin of Klinfiniu-Iid, in the temples of Sebuuh (Limits, Jknlm . i" 
Kftmmch (ibid., id., GG), and other places. 

a Li j>siub was the lire! to show th.it tho progress of tho Theban colonisation mny he 1 
that of the worship of Amon ( Urber die wuhleihbpjojm GiitUr Ammon und Chnumis , in Un / • 

1S77, p. 14, et aeip). 
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n i frantic 1 nabk tieo was wen shipped, 1 lia ncai I)en, J and Uouis it M mu 
id I>auka d The Phaiaolis who had cnili/ul the countij In u \ « fll l 
,unc honcmis while still alite. tTsirtasen III was placid m tin Is d 
1 1 li T)idiin, Anion, and Khnftniu, temples win uisid to lum it S mn h, 
MK»t mi, 5 and Doshkeh; 6 and the annivusaiy of a d«usi\e \ieton which h 
,d gained o\ei the baibauans was still celebrated on the 21st o) I\ic h«»n / 
lliousand years afteiwaids, under Thutruosis III 7 r Jhe U mlal swim 
wpuad over the land lying between the two cataiac Is, wheio hemlitai) 
i nous held their eouits, tiamed their aimios, built then cisfhs, and 
Mivited their suptibly dceoiated tombs m the mountain side s The 
ul\ difTeience between Nubian Egypt and Egypt piopei lay in the git ltd 
Ik il and smallei wealth of the ioinier, wlieie the nairowei, less fntile, and less 
will-witued land snppoitcd a smaller population and j ndded less abundmt 
i \ i nut s 

The Phaiaoh Kept the ehaigeof the iruue inipoitant stiategnal points m his 
( wit hunk*. Stiongholds placed at bends of the mor and at tin limulhs ol 
i mm s h .iding into tin d* seit, < uud tn edoni ut n i\i^atnn, uni hi pt oil tin 
pilliging nomids The iuitn ss ol Ih n [h.jbbm v — Ed |, which w is oj t< n i - 
1 1 ilt, ilites in part at least hum tin i ailv da\s ol the eompn st ot il 1 1 Its 
nit infill u boundaiy — adi) buck w ill — 1 « onh bioknibv < im 1\ iilli 1 up ^ ips, 
ml with some npaus it would still nsist an Vbibddi Utuh Lhi mist 


1] | suit Dikkth is n tin. st it 1 1 w tin Pmil -i f nul \ i N j l 

I 1 1 4 lit IS Is 11 >\\ J I b (bl\ It] I s III « 1 1 \ lilt IU1118 I mi 1 < n tl i i 1 i 

tl illi 0 t it II mik b jurdMtr tin » nti u t th s ( i nl at i i 
Hi i it l ninu of D n w is liit ‘11 u 1 1 11 1 v J5ii li it i ij I i I 1 1 I s 
' ll«) 

\1 in i tin Miimifl tin t hss t „ t i j litis il*i im u \ i » - I \ D U i 
1 ti Jit It n nm (»ru mm \ 1 in 11 IT - " 4“s u 0 t i t m hi I *1 i i i 

I u 1 1 n s\ li it is n w the Mil ip ol It shl t li wh l 1 ill 1 U iid 1 1 1 ii t «. I 1 i i 

l tl s uiitinv {It ml* m \tthn j »>j lit 1 \ j ti in l in l f 1 i i 1 t 

ml 1 uu litwten tilt two n nil •» has n thin* nit nun n \ il 1) til Vi t 11 

\ 1 u. i silmtt tl on the site i t til jitsiilMllu 1 Mil hi 1 i i n / / / l 

I r 11 1 fti (h pp 11 1 > ) 

11 tun] It w is n t us is i i ill till i n 1 1 n It 1 \ J 1 ill In l J 

llili/tifti (utli, in tlu Ail hi /, 1"7 r» l Wiiu s I If 
i ) JJiutmusis HI liu h h n t l 1 wh il 1 1 1 1 u i I i I l l it i 31 1 ' l 

1 i 1 i l in his Aft n i i i i l i 1 1 <■ 1 * \ * l 1 1 ^ 

lhl s in s, N(>1 i\ ) \s i n it l il i t i ii }l i s tl L m 

Misht 1 tilt toh inn Tilts nul si ut m lUi t i • I 11 ni tl a] 1 i 

D 1 in (l \i 1 1 vi n, T y i / i 1/ / « j U \ l i ] l ^ 1 * 1 1 

{ n MU »l 1 1 )N, 1/ »ill t m/s / / / / ] / l 1 1 A I ' l 1 1 l i \ 1 1 1 

1 m 111 //, in tlu t lint it t* 1 mi h Vi » 1 l | l* * UI ,J 

I h 

* 1 ii Dnihti) m it umlt i Uuti sill 

u » O nl in , in k> I 1 * t 1 l b \ Ve i J 

oust luoient briclvb in tin t ituu ill is i Dtri.t t \ 1 t i 11 
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considerable Nubian works of the XII th dynasty were in the three places lion, 
which the country can even now bo most effectively commanded, namely, at the 
two cataiacts, and in the districts extending from Derr to Dakkoh. Elephan- 
tine already possessed an entrenched camp which commanded the rapids and th,* 
land route from Syene to Phila\ tJsirtasen 111. restored its great wall; hn 
' ub*o cleared and widened the passage to Sehel, as did Papi I. to such gnn i 
effect that easy and rapid communication between Thebes and the new tow i lS 
was at all times practicable. Some little distance from Phiho he established 
a station ior boats, and an emporium which he called iliru KMkcii ‘Min 
Ways of Kluikeii” — after his own throne name — Kliakeii. 1 Its exact sil.* |. 
unknown, but it appears to have completed on the south side the system • a 
walls and ledoubts which protected the cataract provinces against ntln >• 
surprise or regular attacks of the barbarians. Although of no nppicchhl. 
use for the purposes of general security, the fortifications of Middle \ul>n 
were of gre.it importance in the eyes of the Pharaohs. They eonmuud 1 
tin* deceit loads leading to the lied Sea, and to Berber and (Jebcl Jl.nkil «». 
the l T ppei Nile Tile most important fort occupied the site of the ph si nt 
Milage el Kuban, opposite Dakkeh, 2 and commanded the entrance to tie 
Wad) HI aki, which lends to the richest gold deposits Known to Amu:.! 
Eg) pt. The \ alleys which furrow tho mountains ol Ktbai, the \\ eb 
Shauanib, the Wadd\ rnitii Teynr, (icbel Iswud, Gebel Umm K iln it< It ill 
have gold deposits of their own. Tho gold is found in nuggets .in 1 in 
pockets in white quartz, mixed with iron oxides and titanium, i m 
which the ancients had no use. The method of mining practis'd Inn i 
immemorial antiquity by tho tWiaiii of the neighbourhood was n. tin 
simplest, and traces of the workings may be set n all over the side- ol Ik 
ramus. Tunnels followed the direction of tho lodes to a depth ol lilt \ b \ • 
to sixty-five yards; tho masses of quartz proem ed from them were 1 uo\m 
up in granite mortars, pounded small and afterwards reduced to a p »wd* i 
in querns, similar to those used for crushing grain; tin* rcsidm " 1 
silted on stone tables, and the finely ground ]>arts afterwards willed w 

t » the lati r r« -SnalioiiM, 'lie identic* il in "Impt and size with thcihO of the walls at Mene -in 1 LI h 
ale I the wall at Ll-K ih was cert mil) built not later than tho XIl lh ilynast) . 

1 llu wide iiing of the piv-sago was oflectcd iu the VIII th year of his leigu (Witjiot a ( i 1 
tin Catarutl, in tin Ihrutildt Tmmujr^ \ol. xiii. pp. 202-201), the same y ar in who h h« » till 
iJn Kirjpli.m tronlier at Snindi. The other condi ucl joiis are nicntinm d, but w>l mu 1 *• ‘ 1 
«iMkh of tin same join which ram o from Elf plnutinfi, and is now in the J3nlJ*-h Mum am • l» 

7 tihhto nf the Ml"* dynasty, in fho KiMrift, 1875, pp. 50, 51). 'Iho \otiv< tablet, vnj *'• 1 
honour ot Anftlctt at Srhtl (Lif-h.*, Denim , ii. l.*?G ft), in which tho kimj boants of havim; 1,1 ‘ 

I la gotldes-i “ the < xeelli nt ehanm 1 [calh d] ‘ the Waj u of KlifLUi hr!/ ” probably *efers to lhi s " l ' 
and deepening ot tlio pauugc in the VIII tu year. 

2 On the ruins of than important fortress, w e tho notice by rius&L d’Avbnnl-, publi-t . 
Chaijss, hen Insrriptumn dts Mints d’ur, pp J3, IV. 
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, avis of sycamore wood, until the gold dust had settled to the bottom 1 Tim 
as the Nubian gold which was biought into Egypt by nomad tribe., and tm 
\iueh tlio Egyptians themselves, hum the time of the XII th dynast) ou« ud>, 
, ut to seek in the land which product d it. Thty made no attempt to 
stablish permanent colonies for working the mines, as at Sinai ; hut a th t n»h- 
, nut of troops was despatched neatly every year to the spot to rets ne tl e 
■mount ot precious metal collected since their pievious visit. The king 



IM Itl 1111 I\ ills I III! | 111 k ll\ 


I "lit W n would send atone time the punce ot the nome ot the (< ,/elk on mu h 
in • spulition, with a contingent of lour bundled mui huh aging t»> hi* In 1 
at mother time, it would be the laithtul Sihithur who would tiiumpli 111 th 
s “ ,u ’ country, obliging joung and ohl to woih with itdnuhhil * It its f r 
his mister Amenemliuit II. 4 O 11 his letiiin tin en\o\ would t ln\m^ 

hi iiijrht back more gold than any of hi& pr< deeessois, an 1 ot 1» i\u ^ 1 n ( | 
tin d< st*i t without losing eithei a sohhei or a bairir iir< iiumal, not i\m 1 

\ Sometimes a son ot the leaning Pliai loli.ev n tin hen pn suiq tm , 

condescend to aceompam the taia\an \niem mh ut ill. i«j irul 01 

S iu oM-imnt s ami tlioimtli «1 of vuukm * tlum muni tli 1 1 hi *, ) .* I>« 11 I nltJi\ 

' I 1* s (Mil 1 1 U-l)lI>OT t Un ll<H lit (tl t t Mill li , \ »l 1 \ 1 l- ♦ 1 1 1>T I I l N II 

It) tlu plot ism 1 ni|)lo)itl \u r \u> in Ki.t, 111 1 11 1 1 ii 1 l'\ 1 1 ti t 1 1 i il tn re 

1 ‘ >1 I K is h shounM n oumj iri* n t ti 1 11111 n 10 U 1 n ithtM l nutswiti tl 1 

" J,lu hoi 0 »11 itul at Sum, in th hirpioisi mini 1 tn \ d n * 1 m 1 \ 1 1 

^ ml it 1011 ot tlio (oimtn, il 1 iiiIm 1 111 1 n \\i\m 1 1 1111 f / 

I * ‘ I'P -7 20 Tilt* looililiism wh ion woi km d il t ,r* m wall hot 1 .11 

1 lit Ik louds on hi b imp ot Ltluu, 1 S ”»4 
i * l ' vn t ' Houtlior, trmn u photi ui iph 1 \ liiMn 1 1 tnkt 11 in l^sl 
p r| ‘l»l»u tl inscription ot Ann 111-Aim n< mMit prum o* tli I 1 1 

rttdo ol Si-li&thor is in t hi ilrit i^li 'Must uni. it his bit n puUli ' 1 I \ 1 41 

hiut^y % m the Zuhchntt 1874, pp 111-114; of Bimh , Iqntmi l > 
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rebuilt the 1 fortress of Kuhbun, the starting-place of the little army, and tb 
spot to which it returned. It is a square enclosure measuring 328 feet m, 
each side ; the ramparts of crude brick aro sloped slightly inwards, and ar<* 
strengthened at intervals by bastions projecting from tho external face of the 
# WtdI. Tin* river protected one side ; tho other three were defended by ditches 
communicating with tho Nile. There were four entrances, ono in the centre 

of each fu$ado: that on the* 
east, which faced tho desert, 
and was exposed to the 
soverest attacks, was Hanked 
by a tower. 1 

The cataract of Wad\ 
Jlalla offered a natural hai- 
rier In invasion from tin* 
south. H>en without ioiMi- 
catiou, tho chain of gi anile 
rocks which crows the \ <i U 
ley at this spot would h«i\e 
been a sufficient obstacle to 
pr»*\ent an \ licet which 
might attempt the passage 
in mi gaining access to noi- 
llicrn Nubia. ThoNileln n 
lias not the wild and im 
posing asjHvt winch it .is 
slimes lower down, betwou 
Aswan and Fhihc. It is 
bordered by low' and reccduu 
hills, devoid of any delinite outline. Masses oi ban 1 black rock, line and 
there covered by scanty herbage, block the course of the liver in sunn 1 place m 
such prolusion, that its entire bed seems to be taken up bv them. For a distance 
of seventeen miles the main body of water is broken up into an infinitude of sm ill 
channels in its width of two miles; several of the streams thus formed pns< i't, 
apparently, a tempting course to the navigator, so calm and safe do the} apj « a', 
but they conceal ledges of hidden reefs, and an* unexpectedly forced into mu * 
passages obstructed by granite boulders. The strongest built and best [>d< r 1 
boat must be dashed to pieces in such circumstances, and no effort or skilluh' 
on the part of the crow would save the vessel should tho owner ventci* ( 



Tin < \ I M \( ]’ isf IWIIN H 4 IF KBIT AVn WADY If M FA. 


s Prams d’Avevses in Citadas, Inscription* dts Mines d’or, p. 13. 
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attempt the descent. The only channel at all avail ible foi tiansit nms b, m 
tlu Milage of Aeslia on the Arabian side, winds capriciously fiom one haul to 
anotlici, and umi^s into calm watei a little abo\o Nukliut Wady IL iiu 
During c tit un dajs m August and September the natives trust thenistl b 
*o this sfioun, but onl) with boats lightly laden, even then thin < m i|, ( 
is pi obli mitu al, loi they me m houily danger of loundeung 1 As soon ^ 
the inundation begins to fall, the passage becomes more diflieult b\ \h 
middle of Oetobei it is givm up, and eommunieation by watu bdw n 
IL,\]f and the count lies abme Wad) Haifa is suspended until the Rtumot 
tin mund ition. I»y degiees as the level of the water becomes Iowa, i in ni s 
of witcks j ilium d hi twi en the 101 ks, 01 embi dded in smdbanks, emi i^< mt j 
new, as it to w tin sulois and disioui tgi them fiom an uudiit iking so ti 1 1 dit 
with pulls l siitisen 1 . n ili/(d thi lmpoitanie of the pesitiuu, and toififi 1 
its ipjuoichis He selected the little Nubnn town of Hohani, wluui li\ 
(\ktI\ o])posite to the piesent villigo ot Wielj Hilfi , 2 3 and 1 1 nisi hid d u 
m to i strong iiontiei iortuss Vn sides tin* usuil citadd, in built tn i 
tomj 1 « delimited to the The ban god Anion and to the loi il Hoi ns, In tl i s 
up a Mi h tomnx moiatmg hi* mc tones out the pioplis btjnnd tin i it in l 
Ti n nt thill principil ehxtslnd passed bifon Aiuon as piisonus tin n n s 
tie l behind thm lucks, and had bun ^iciiiiitd it tin toot ol the ilf i 1 \ t 
sum tugu hunbdt i hi n pu suited tin m on th< std< b) inclosing th it mm 
m battli mtnti d caitouches, cadi suimounted by the bust of i mm 1 ti 1 
h\ a long coul which is held b\ the conquuor Ni ul) i nntui I t i 
ITsiitwn III onlaiged the forties, and finding doubtless tit it it w is i 
sulhi null) stiong to pioti it the pissagr of the eataiai t, he statiom I ut j f 
at \ moils points, at Matugi , 4 * * * Fakus, and Kassa The) suud is n i 

1 f m | ti (i nun , T h ( it tut t ilu pp 2s \\ tin* «1< s< i ij ti n r f 1 1 i t 
til il i \u I wiit tlu jni itili) liv tin Null uih itincn when puasm thiiutiri t 1 i 

i il irnt ct \\ iv II ilfi in pirtinilir n unci, cl Cm lt , Le \i/, It Soul in I l /// 1 11 

Iliu., hjliGislt him i'll till light 1 ink in till ncighbnmh ml nl \Y ul> 11 lii(ih I 
s / l i Ini i I i Ifunt) run Ih, pp I f 11) 1 ut thi fitclo 1 1 I* unsi s I , dih dm u 1 I > ( I l 
tli liftl ik m otic ot tin still ixistm^ tempi s, imntious n ilb mul h\ tl is in mil f 
Mu \m>n wlurcsilisttl II I mi * in 1 ii divine hulling (II f 7) It Jiuuwis tl i 1 
it tin jr u | f wh ji \m i fm 1 tlit limis of thru ti rupknui i lisj i ls(( non u 1 1 >n tl 
tl II if) I \ 1 i j lij f Jl 11 ml l*i ]i mj w is ilso on tli 1 it liinl if it w h 
It 1 n th VI \anluui c iijlm ir Iub iuIIj utus, lmvi pli ul it hi^li i up th i 
ictiull} m is 

3 Hi lit IB now it I brum (Siiitu Mam Mu o At In I ;/ , \nl l jp 1 

him j uhlishid himtiI turn 1 \ C 1 unj ill n (ill nnnutU th 1 lqtj)f ft <1 1 i W l 1 

i 1 l pp il i,\ol n p ( L.) then 1 j 11 ist Him (1/ if ut ttt s/ u t pi \av 1) mil “<!) 1 

(I rt/trtj mc Mvnumuit* du Mu € fgyjjit n th Hum , ] p 01 02; 

4 Jilt r from Ciptun II (, L> ns, in tlu 1 tl n/ Ni l»>7, August h I s * 1 11 

Inw ilisi jvered old I n \ptiuj tortrcssi s it II Hi uni ii Mitugi, Ui Ivi nulls uth H 1 

bluing u c irtomhc of fOwtiaru III * Wi piysi «js uo detailed uifoimaUc u in rt„" 1 1 

ciIuIoIb 
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( , os, whore the vessels which went up and down stream with meu handle 

, lit be made fast to the bank at sunset. The bands of Ifcdoum, linkup 

n the neighbouihood, would have rejoiced to suipiise them, and by the ir 

d uedationb to stop the eommeree bi tween the Said and th< Upp<r 

\]\\ during the few weeks in which it could be 

( , u d on with a minimum of danger. A narrow 

L u* crossed by a bed of granite, through which 

tli Nile passes at Semneh, affoided another 

n i t favouiable site for the completion of this 

^ tnn of defenee. On eliffs rising sheer 

t boV(* the cmient, the king oonstiuitid two 

lull ssf s, one on each hank of the mu, 

\\ 1 1 1 li (ompletely commaudid the ap- 

}>!• u Ik s by land and watei On tin 1 ight 

I i* lx it Kuniiin li, when the position was 

i 1 m ill\ a stiong one, tin in^inetis 

i nhidau iiKirulai sqiiaie.iin isming 

i it two bundle a feet < udi side; two j 

1 1< , Inn: bastions flanked tin nitiiime, 

< ii* to the not tli eoMimir the ap- 

]»ii if lung p ithwavs, the southern one 

i nm Hiding the mil bank. A load 

will i fliti h inns.it about thiiteen leet 

l Mu tin willsimiiul tin biiildnur, cbisi 1 

M i \ iiig its eontoiu, e\i ( pt it til 

^ 7 * i ju u uwimi sii ii ( i t i n T 

u 111 wist and south-iast anjis, while 

tli o ue two pio|ections which toimul 1 ) istions. The town on tin otln i bank, 
h enMinu-h li ti p-lvhnktui, ooeupn d a hss tiuui ible position:-* itsi idun tl ink 
" ^ l»iot«ctul b\ a /one of rocks and b> the uv< i, but thotlim otln i snhswi u 
“1 < ippLoaeh They wne piovnh d with i imputs whn h om. to tin In uht 
t i htv two leet above the pi im, uni weie stiengtheiu d at um ipi il dist im < s 
1 ' 1 i moils buttiesses. These u sembhd tow* is without p uap« ts, ovf llookuu 
•' iv | ut ot the encucling mad. ami tiom tlum tin* dt li*iuhis could tiki tin* 

1 1 ' i1\ r nu Ik i-CJ nd m, from ijh t njliolthoon mu mi 1 miwnm C 1 on 

1 — s l»t i in ii initMit s> mm h sr i it A/ if; K t tn is n i i mini L 1 1 n I I'L 1 

' '1 h tjin I (U l>i Uoua lu /;/i i ths / f/ti f ** itt 1 1 tl « /it h 

'tv p >1J , fai an s, /»( /i ji , ii Id (V wlu u, to tlu ] n t it, n > m in 
* ' ^*til W< mu t it m tin il n 1 ul t« inis m s f ni if s i/i t m 1 1* s* 1 1 ^ 

[ 11 11 1,1 'ns.fif ifniphisrht Iii'ihn'/ n ,\ d n pi Ku ) ni n s i 1 1 i 1 il 

s ni inm t , ni ] mqu unts us with Hi nun of kauimi li, opt l f A i i 1 ' 

0 j t " 11 f nit im ^Liisiis, J hi i iuUn\iln< rlttlsiti it\ 
h i Vi lilt my oi Suinus, 1s41) 
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attacking sappers in flank. The intervals between them had been so calculated 
as to enable the archers to sweep the intervening space with their arrows. 
The main building is of crude brick, with beams laid horizontally between ; 
the base of the external rampart is nearly vertical, while the upper part forms 
angle of some seventy degrees with the horizon, making the scaling of ii 



if not impossible, at least very difficult. Kadi of the enclosing walls «»l the 
two fortresses surrounded a town complete in itself, with temples dedicated i»> 
their founders and to the Nubian deities, as well as numerous habitations, now 
in ruins . 2 The sudden widening of the river immediately to the south ot the 
rapids made a hind of natural roadstead, where the Egyptian squadron could 
lie without danger on the eve of a campaign against Ethiopia; the galiutM‘1 
the negroes there awaited permission to sail below the rapids, and ti* eider 
Egypt with their cargoes. At once a military station and a river custom- hein-, 

Map drawn up by Tliuillior from tho somewhat absolute survey of Cailmatd. I ■ 1 

d an Flenre Jtlann, Atlas, vol. ii. pi. xxiii. 

* The site of the iwo ancient towns 1ms been minutely dufleribod by CAiu.iArn, h\t/a;r:*i 1 • " 
vol. i. p. 329 ; vol. iii. pp. 2 iiti 258; and Atlas, vol. ii. pis. xxiii.- xxx. ; and thirty years Inter : ,l ■■ 
Yoock, FoflifioatiouH da Samndt an Nuhiv, in the Jinlhtin Arahtfohrjiqua da t* Atlnfnfl'inn Ira /<■.<■■■ « 1 
pp. 81-84; cf. Lnrsirs, Jhnhm ., i. Ill, 112; pKUKOT-CiurjEZ, II into ire da VArt dam 
pp. 49!) 502; Maspeuo, UArchfolwjia fiyyiitienne, pp. 28-81 ; Marcel Dikulm’oy, U 
pp. 1C7 170. 





ubov<», except only for the transport of animals, oxen, goats, an<l sheep belonging 
to them .” 2 The edict of the year XYL reiterates the prohibition of the year 
^ JTI., and adds that “ His Majesty caused his own statue to be erected at the 
landmarks which he himself had set lip .** 3 The beds of the first and second 
cataracts were then less worn away than they are now; they were therefore more 
efliciioious in keeping back the water and forcing it to rise to a higher love! 

’ ^production by Fnucher-Uudin of a sketch published by Caiu.iacp, Voyage o Men*, Atbt>, 
Vt 't pi. \xx. 

J^iTsirs, J )nnl; in., ii. 1S6 /; cf. On abas. L'tutlvx sur I’ Anf ignite Jlisturigue. 2n«I edit., p. 1".); 
l>u .^ h, (;, srhichtt sk'gyptem, p. 1 52. 

l-Ki-sirs, Dmhm., ii. loti h. TJie inscription engraved on a stele of ruse crania! '\.i j •‘•i" 
lit’t.y years ago in order to facilitate its transport to Europe. Part of it is pr. servo- 1 ■ ■»* 

Museum (Human, Vtrzrielmm tier lypthchen Allerthiimer , p. 2S. Xo. and p-'i‘ = ■ :l, ‘ 
' l1, j 1 d/.id\ Museum, where the upper half was placed in ISSt by the Miidir ot ’ p i to 

^ 1 ,,l,n n of it 1ms been given by I'iiaua*. Stir V Ant ignite Hi/torigue, 2nd idit., p. 1 ■ ' »■ ■ 

'.ir.ls hy liKUGScii, Gftckkhtc Jjjyptc iif, pp. 775-780. 
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above. 1 The cataracts acted as indicators of the inundation, and if their <1, i«y 
rise and fall wore studied, it was possible to announce to the dwellers on the Lu ks 
lower down the river the progress and probable results of the Hood. As long . 1 *, 
the dominion of the Pharaohs reached no further than Phil®, observations of t h<* 
Nile were always taken at the first cataract; and it was from Elephantine tM 
Egypt received the news of the first appearance and progress of the inundation. 
Amenemhait TIL set up a new nilometer at the new frontier, and gave ordoK m 
his officers to observe the eourse of the flood. 2 They obeyed him scrupulous^, 
and e\ery time that the inundation appeared to them to differ from the av< iai»e 
of ordinary years, they marked its height on the rocks of Semneh and Kuinmeh, 
engraving side by side with the figure the name of the king and the date of the 
year. The custom was continued there under the XIII th dynasty; alternate!*, 
when the frontier was pushed further south, the udometer accompanied it.* 
The country beyond Semneh was virgin territory, almost untouched and 
quite uninjured hv previous wars. Its name now appears for the first time nj> m 
the monuments, in the form of Kaushu — the humbled Kush. 4 It complied the 
districts situated tu the south within the immense loop described by the ii\ 1 
between Dongola and Khartoum, those vast plains intersected by tin* windows 
of the White and Blue Niles, known as the regions of Koidolan and J>uiur, 
it was bounded by the mountains of Abyssinia, the marshes of Luke X 11 , mid .ill 
those semi-fabulous countries to which were relegated the w tsb*s of the Mam - ' 
and the Lands of Spirits." 0 It was separated from t lie Red S a In iln* 

1 It I't i vidmit, from thu rnaiks engraved on the rooks 1»> tin* Egypt nn oflioi il-», that tl e Vil.« <1 t 
to iim* Iniiu six to eight metres higher tluiu it now does in flic miiic distiicfs ot S i nu li, ilium ■■ il ■ 
id-t 11 limits of the Xll ,, ‘ dynasty and the early leigns of the XIU 1 ' 1 (IjLI-mi s, DmJ an I hi> •' i < 
the Mountain uhte ot the Berlin Academy of Science*, IS la). 

- Tho i urbehtof these maths is d ited the 111* l jcarnl Ainfiiemliait Ilf. (lawi •*, lh,iln % u i »» i 
We ulso possess marks of the venis V., VII., IX., XIV., X\ XXII , XXIII., XXIV., XX X , A \ \ 1 1 , 
XXXVII., XIj.,XL£.,XLIII. of this king (Lu > 'as,U«/i /. m , 11 . IWJu-p; on theothu hand, a* hi« 
ottcmuik in the reigu of his successor, Ami iiemhait IV., which in dated j ear V.(Ulimi nA </. n ,1 1 • * 

3 The only instances of those high-water murks which wo meet with und< r tin* XI 1 L U| d\ n i^t \ ' « 

to the n ign of Saklu mkhutn&iii SoYkhotpft, tho first of his lino (E. j>e Koi <;i , Intai/rin is J s i ns 
de Sf inmf/t, in the Hint** Archeoloyiquc, sojich 1, \ol, v. pp. wil-.'ill; Lpisio, Dmhm* i', lal - 1 1, 
tho eiisfom of making thorn probably ceased when tho oifiocTu of Ameucmhaif III. Jiail di»ip]« u i 

4 Khnibit, the humihatid or prostrate one, is tlio oflieial epithet of Ethiopia m tin ii'-’up' i k 
The diffuvnt ways in which thi*. word is spelt on the Egyptian monuments show that the m 
nmieuition must have been »Kn&iih&, 1 * which later hocaiuu IvitdiCi, Kftsh. Lepsiu-, who i i'i.i i • 1 
the KCibhilesof tho Nile with the races of Elam, thought {Nubischr (iramnuitiki Emit uniat, p 

et that they had arrived from Asia hy tlm Straits of Bab-el -Mandeb, during tin 

interval which top, nates Fupi II. irom \ me HouiliU.lt 1., and that tlu*y had driven bu*k 1 111 

tiiht •. who occupied Xulua under tho VI 1 ' 1 dynasty towards flu- Upper Nile. A company n 1 
names contained in tho inscription of tlui with thoso which wo moot with on the monument 1 1 J 1 
period, show us that thu population of the Nubian desert did not change during this t 'I'* 11 1 

(Bui'Odt n, Die Negabtu>nu ia d> r Ihui- hutch rift, in thu XciUrltrijt , 1SS-, p. IMI, et seq.) I ,H v< 1 
the absence of tho name of Kaushii-Kftdi, from tho texts prior to tho XIl M ' dynasty, is due to m 1 

that Egypt, whoso boniidaries at that timo stopped In tween Ivomskn and Wady Haifa, was -• i 1 

tiorn thu tribes who inhabited Ethiopia hy a triple rampartoi Nubian nations. Tin* counti> "i 1 
In gins beyond Semneh; it could not, therefore, cornu into constant contaet with the K >P tl ‘ 
aftei the I liaraohs liad conquered tho intermediate territories iind peoples betwei n As •' an a,,<l ^ ' 

’ Sec what has already been said as to these fabulous regains on pp. 10, 20 of the pi own 



IIIL JIUMBLLD KUS1I AND ITS INHABIT Ah IS ]S ( ) 

I, ,1 of I’lianit ; and to the went, between it and the confines of tk world, In tin 
I ilia. Scows of tubes, white, copper-oolouied, and Hath, k uing sti ui„u 
„ „ s, wrangled ovei tho possession of this vaguely d( fine d tirritoiy , som, 0 1 
t II m weic still savage or emerging from baibaiism, while otheis h td itt urn d 
t pilch of matenal civilization almost compu ible with that oi Lg\pt U«. 

raw 1 

want of intelligence 
)i oharactenzed the 
tnl s ot those clays, still 
,ii tm^uish tho medley of 
j >|ilt s who now frequent 
tli upper valle) ot the Nile . 

|1 It il the same sort ot 
m in ll hie, guided by lm- 
jiilx, and elistuibcd, owing 
t( t 1 !! ( quiets of tilt lr petty 
ii I>) bloody wan wliii h 
it i is-'Ui d in sknei) or jii 
i „ it um todistant legions. 

\\ it i in li slutting and mi- 
st iM c null turns, it would 
1 1 1 II k nit to build up <i 

I in m nt St ite. Fiom 
tu ii t » time some Jungle t, 
i i dmng cunning, time ions, or littir litted to govern tlun the i st, 
'hnl d his dominion oven lus nughlonis and advanced step bv tip, 
hll H united immense tints unuor his single* mle. As l\ de_i es lu^ 
Ivii^ilom enlugeel, he mule no eftoits to u^un/e it on m\ uguiu ‘•\sliin, 
numliiee any unifoimity m tho administi ition ot its itiuis, m t> Jim 
tin i Hie i cnee ol its incongi nous elemmls by pist liws wliuli woul l In 
1 pull\ fen the good of all* when the m ivueus which ucompim d his In st 
u I l(s Weieoici, when he hul meoipuile l int Ins own uiuv whit wis 
^ 1 « the \inqiiished tioop-, when then ilnlil m w n* led into lwtule 

111 ^ 1 hid idled his tieasury witn then spoil md his hmm with tlnu women 

n ' 1 occui ieel to him that the ie was untiling mo t to b* don 1 t h I 

d 1 1 Iheiwiso, it would not piobibl) line been t> his ilvmti 1 ] 

* t,Ul 1 piesc*nt subjects weie too diuigemt in linjiiui nl 

j * v 1 *•) I uicliLr-Guilin from tin w\t r < 1 ui «li » wu t>v I II 1 1 i i 

Ii logical Sihvo of thi 1 „\ji J \i 1 i iu n 1 un 1 1 » // ' t s 
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widely s( pu by in inneis and customs, and too long in a state of liostil t | 
faili ntliPi, to diaw tog< thei and to become easily welded into a single u \ n 
As soon is tin b md which In Id them togethoi iclaxcd its hold loi a mom 1 1 
discoid cicpt m < \ei\ whole, among individuals as well as among the ti i ^ 
and the unpin <»1 m stud ly lesolved itself into its onginal elements evui m >l( 
1 1 (>i«ll \ lit in it li id In n fount d. The (dash of .urns winch had maugui if< 1 n 
bmt i \is1uice died quickly away, the lemembiance of its shoit-lned J i\ 
w is lost ittu two oi time gem l at ions in the horiois of a fresh invasion js 
mini v mislu d without lowing a tine behind. The oeeupition oi \ il,i, 
bum Jit Lgypt into contact with this hoide of incougmous piopks, ml tin 
contiit soon < ntdih d a stiuggh It is tutih loi acivili/td state to tluuk of 
dwelling pi im fulls with any baibuous nil ion with which it is m t |^ L 
pio\mut\ 'should it dec ido to (.hoik its own advances, and impost limit 
upon lN It which it shill not piss ovu, its moduation is mist iki u Im 
fitbluns^ nid linpotcnci ; tin \ iiii| lushed again tiki up the olti nsiv 1 
utlui tout the cmli/ed powu to ictne, oi com pi 1 it to in^ its loim 
hound u \. The l*h n lolis did not iscipc tins ini vitabh (onsiijinn m 
( onquost thou sou the in iionfu i ad v mud uutumiHy hight i mil hi 1 i 
up the ?sih, without evei buominj: h\ul in a position iinth si long li 
defy t lie itticks oi the Hubiums l\iitisui I. hid subluul the toimln 
oi Hahn, 1 of Kliontb uiunoih, 2 and Mia id, J aid hid beitui in 1 utl tli 
Sbunik, the Klnsi tlit Sus, the Ac [in, the Aim, t hi Sibm, and tin j * < }d 
of Akiti ind'M ikisx 4 Aim nemhait II ,* Usutasen IF ,' and llsiit im n III m i 

1 Liu i intiy 1 H dm, win h ]»i duns g lil (Dnn hi s, Oc /;///o// Ii hi a I nil 1 

]] lwni . 1\\m », rt ), hi 1 )ii r '», iluri ton, 1 » 1 tic put of tin Nubian <1 •» il win h \1 i Is ii 

1 1n. Hi 1 s i It id im nlioiii 1 m i infliction with Siuiiiu l»> tli n io riphn il ti \ts < ( tin I 
[unit (in mi in n (tug Th \ y \ >1 n pi lwi 2), which nubl s U* i In ill/ it [ ti il t 
Nile an 1 \\ ilv hvlgald i in tiu vicimtj ot Hit n oll iiiiui s«i 1 tip lyi Ih» n nijti n til Mil 
vt trot 1 s it i->ui lir ind tli it of the \\ I th vnir of tlio hi no mount h m win h tl i i I 1 

diiluc tl\ % l tli it 1 r 1 1 th snmo Inc ility (111 ( i if, Oir// 7 «h,vi1 i p] ib, t7 > I n | I 

" J In t mt r\ t J\honth /nunc In, HiLuutcd betwu n l\ush mil J _,vpt (111 t si/,/ / * 

pi r »2 jj I u pp r ), b) si f ms to Jim cs.lt licit tl ilon,? tlio light laukrf tin Nil li 1 

ft ni m < inis whn h h rd< i utlicnui ih! ir n (lit country of \Kiti (f Hit si n !h ill 
luUtiftf l in \ tih indluwftn dm [ 1 Ont utatuten f c/M/rewtfs, vo I n, ifn! i hi In s >tlh n 

J sh ml p ssul quiirns of wlntc linn st me , frun winch \iwu this II if tin X\NI 1 
clitim* 1 tin Infilling mitirul riqmnd for tin* temple ot khmnmi it s nimli (I u n / 
in 07) 1 In country bearing this mm must, tin n tore, havi bun nui tins tiwu (I 1 

(rf pajlu hi hwlnifttn, vol l p J >, note 2 uni p J00),oiiilit li It bank ul tin Nile- 

4 Hi 1 iti ms ol tlitoi tribe s u< u t ku pwii to us , Iht n ui»o of A1 iti, llu mly 1 ‘ " 1 

ahli to j unt out ipprouinately on flu mup hIiowh us Ih it tin uuupii^n in « Mini in i Ui 
l hiiLis nl utcUdtlu triumph d rnonmm nt of Wady llulli(cf pp fsl ls'i < 1 th 1 1 1 

wiHcairu loutithf i ustward oi tin \ik, m tlio direction of tin j^uhl iniiuiir. distil f, * ^ 

Iht date cl the XLTT 1 y» u winch is lv/i^ih 1 to this luomiui nt (W ii di m vnn, I J li tl t 

p 2 V2) was airiu 1 it hy a romp iris m cf the bt etc nn nts cunt mud in it with 1 1 1 1 

inucripti m ( t Aimmi- \ujcik mhuit it 11 m If man 

ilition of Sihithm into tin country ot Hut, iftcrwuds Abit, betwrun b 1 ^ 

(Him il, 7 dirts ol Hu XII dijunthj, m the / utkihu/t , 1874, p 112, JJiuusm, Di l»dt 
Jahurbr llnuqnmoth , pp 100, 1U7) 

Stc Jc of MonthotpO at Abwan (T 1 1 sn s, Denim , u. 123 d), m which mention i*» m i 1 
dewn cm mu s,” who must m thw instance have belonged to some of the Nubian ric«s 
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l, itatcd to “strike the humbled Kush” whenever the opportunity printed 
n If. The last-mentioned king in particular chastised them severely in h^ 
\ ■ I 111 , 1 XII th ," XVI th , 8 and XIX th years , 4 and his victories made him so popul.tr, 
t: » the Egyptians of the Greek period, identifying him with the Ses«»strisof 
|l . odotus, attributed to him the possession of the universe . 5 On the ba^c ot 
;l • lossal statue of rose granite which he erected in the temple of Tunis, we find 
pi, t*rved a list of the tribes which he conquered : the names of them appear to 
u- most outlandish — Alaka, Matakarau, Turasu, Pamaika, Uaraki, I’aratuaku — 
ami we have no clue os to their position on the map . 0 We know merely that they 
Jiu»d in the desert, on both sides of the Nile, in the latitude of Berber or there- 
abouts. Similar expeditions wore sent after tfsirtasen’s time, and Amenemhait 
IJI. regarded both banks of the Nile, between Semneh and Dongola, as forming 
part of the territory of Egypt proper. Little by little, and by the force of 
cii cii instances, tho making of Greater Egypt was realized; sin* approached 

m. uvr and nearer towards tho limit which had been prescribed fur her by 
nature, to that point where the Nile receives its last tributaries, and where 
iN peerless valley takes its origin in the convergence of many others. % 

The conquest of Nubia was on tins whole an easy one, and so much personal 
advantage accrued from these wais, that the troops and generals entered 011 them 
without tho least repugnance. A single fragment has come down to us which 
contains a detailed account of one of these campaigns, probably that conducted 
h\ l^iitasen 111 . in the XVI th year of his reign . 7 The Pharaoh had received 

1 Soeral of tlio steles at Kit pluuitiiie rtfei to this campaign of tho VIII 111 jeav (Him u, fall t of 
il> \ll" t lynubty , in tho Zeitsrhrift , JS75, pp. 50, 51), nlso at the cataract (Wiimn ii, 1'nnalr‘inij lla 
t ahtract, in the Rmteil tie Truraiur , vol. \ni. pp. 21)2-201) and at Si lunch (Lmmin, lhnltiu ii lltd /) 

* The campaign of the XII th rim ms to havo bun described at some length m a lailur 
mm i].tt i d pri hcyneina on the* road from Aswan to Philos (PErraL, A Season in Egypt* pi *ui„ No DIO). 
J la i mi ", lh'nlsm ii. ISO h. 

4 M» h s in tho Mubcuui at Gene* a(M.\M‘i ro. Nob s *ur different* point* deGrtiaunaiie * t d Ilidaitt.ui 
tla* 1/. lamjis d'Archrtrioyie, \ol. ii. pp. 217-210) and in the Museum at Berlin (Lu mi ", uh,u , 2 °..» h). 

' Tin* fragments of Munetho in their pn scut state (Mam- mo, Umu i/s edition, p. 1 1 M appli tin* 
ii mu S, host r is to tjFsirinseu II. M dis Rouge (Ihtixi tine F.tttie a Jf. Alfttd Mauty 'itr U >e*a“tns 
h in Xll dynast ie de Man* than, in the lit rue Arthttilinjiqu*. l"t Rent’s, \ol. iv pp. I s *». • t "'■‘l ) bn** 
dwwn tint the passage in M.tuotho is moie applicable to l sirtasiu III. Moieovet. w»* . .inuot 
‘••in.idl funn ourRolves the fact that tlie Sosostris legend really belongs to Ramsi"* U-* ' tni ^ to i 
.it h of the XII th dynasty. 

I >u\re A 18. This statue was wrongfully appropi hit. d hy Ameuothes III. of the XA^LIL ,h 
d\ i t\, <o whom tho defeat of the races inscribed on its ba-o w i". and ir still, .itliibutnl tl'. hl 
A ofio ths Monuments, 18*10, pp. I, a; Bintu, Ilidaried Monument »f due nuplns III in the 
l'>nw at Paris, in the Archnologia , vol. \\n. pp- 1*9-491 . «ui»^n. Gfoyrnpht^h, In^hriften. 
u,) M»-H l 9,aud (3 which te Jtjyptens, pp. 101, 102 ). 1 >»\inv [Irttn. a M. August MatviU s H r 
l u i onnmenta relatifs aux Ilyinas ou anit rieurs a bur dominatnm, in the Jit rut At hu /</". 

■' 11 \ yo\. iv. p. 252) recognized the misappropriation, but without committing hnu-elt m i« r 1 

to ‘"iginal name of tho king represented. Wii.pewann {A.'<jij[di*‘‘ht (•* srhvhte, pp. —’b - 
1 to bclievo that it wap Apopi II. The resemblance home b\ the colos-al Inal A 1 1 « 

)* hv,t belongs to the same statue as the base A IS) to tin* portraits ot l miUw n III 

' 1 " that we ought to attribute this monument (which conu** tiom ltuh.ibtio im 't 1 

" 11 1 K » Rulmstis, pi. xxxiv. A, and pp. 9, 10. Nuville IxUlms that tl„ v ^ 1 
'■ of tho VIII th 5 ear, or U* that of the XVI th , which are in. ■ t . m * 

Ul " * PP 480, 487 of the present work. ■> 
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information that tlio tribes of tlio district of HuiL on the Taoazssu, 1 v rii 
harassing his vassals, and possibly also those Egyptians who were attract en f, v 
oommi'ivo to that neighbourhood. He resolved to sot out and chastise t )« m 
severely, and embarked with his fleet. It was an expedition almost enfnHv 
devoid of danger : the invaders landed only at favourable spots, carried off ,nu of 
the inhabitants who came in their way, and seized on their cattle — on ono oct agon 
as many as a hundred and twenty-three oxen and olevon asses, on others 1, 
Two small parliesunarched along the banks, and foraging to the right and l< tt, 
drove the booty down to the river. The tactics of invasion have scarcely nn»lr*r- 
gone any change in these countries; the accouut given by Cailliaud of tin* liist 
concpiest of Fazogl by Ismail-Paslm, in 1822, might well serve to complete 
tht' fragments of the inscription of Usirtasen HI., and restore for us, aimed m 
every detail, a faithful picturo of tlio campaigns carried on in these regions by 
tin* kings of the XII th dynasty. 2 The people are hunted down in tlm same 
fashion : the country is similarly ravaged by a handful of well-armed, fnirh dis- 
ciplined men attacking naked and disconnected hordes, the young men are mat 
sacred after a short resistance or forced to escape into the woods, the women an* 
carried off as slaves, tho lints pillaged, villages burnt, whole tribes cxtermin.it* d 
in a few hours. Sometimes a detachment, having imprudently ventuied iut-» 
some thorny thicket to attack a village perched on a rocky summit, woi M 
experience a reverse, and would with great difficulty regain tin* main hnd\ *>t 
troops, after having lost three-fourths of its men. 3 In most eases then* w 
no prolonged resistance, ami the attacking party carried the place with 'lie 
lo<s of merely two or three men killed or wounded. Tho spoil was never \< ly 
considerable in tiny one locality, but its total amount increased as tin* raid was 
carried afield, and it soon became so bulky that the party had to stop .imt 
retrace* their steps, in order to place it for safety in the nearest fortress. Tim 
booty consisted for the most part of herds of oxen and of cumbrous heap* «>l 
grain, as well as wood for building purpose's. But it also comprised object <>j 
small >ize but of great value, such as ivory, precious stones, and particularh -mid. 
The natives collected the latter in tho alluvial tracts watered by the T.ica/' , 

1 The district of Ilftft is mentioned again under lt.imecB I EL (LEiwrs Ihnlm., iii. 2*i!l) 1 
with I’uuuit ; it wus a mountainous country, which was reached by water. Po^ibly w«* * '■ 
pluec it on tin* banks of tho Nilo itself: the vicinity of Pfianifc, however, indicates th d it " 1 
iht* eoantiii d «»n thr shores of tho lied fcka, or ono of those watered hy tho Atlmiu, latlu r l i * 
regions of the Dim Nilu. 

* I refer tho roller esproiully to tin* chapters in which Cailliaud hlls of the laid* 1,1 
by iHiiiail- Paslm or by liis lieutenants on the Fazogl (Voyage L Mtroe, vol. ii. chaps. \\vve. 

2>p. 354-tfiWj, and on tho Qumftmyl ( Voyage a Mifroi, ohaps. xxxix.-xlii., vol. ii. p. h'Js, • t *■* l 
vol. iii. pp. 1-58). 

J Set* ( 'nillj.uid (Voyage a M&o<r, vol. ii. pp. iJ70-378) for an account of the utt.ieK *■ ^ 
Ismail’s camp by tho negroeH of Mount Taby, and tho pauio which ensued. We know b ,u 
Pasha liimsolf was surprised ami burnt in his house ut Shumly, in 1822 (id., \ol. in IT* ■' 
by Mt*lok Kimr ami a baud of rebels. 
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Blue Nile and its tributaries. The women were employed in &oiir«-hing 
r nuggets, which were often of considerable size; they enclosed tin m u, 
lU |Jr leather cases, and offered them to the merchants in exchange fur product* 

, j Egyptian industry, or they handed them oyer to the goldsmiths to he mud. 
) ( ,tn bracelets, ear, nose, or finger rings, of fairly fine) workmanship. Gold *«is 
j ,und in combination with several other metals, from which they did not know 
1 1 1 1 \v to separate it: the purest gold had a pale yellow tint, which was valued 
.June all others, but electrum, that is to say, gold alloyed with silver in the pro- 
portion of eighty per cent., was also much in demand, while greyish-coloured 
j»old, mixed with platinum, served for making common jewellery . 1 None of 
these expeditions produced any lasting results, and the Pharaohs established no 
colonies in any of these countries. Their Egyptian subjects could not have 
ii\cd there for any length of time without deteriorating by intermarriage with 
the natives or from the effects of the climate ; they would ha\ e degenerated into 
a half-bred race, having all the vices and none of the good qualities of tin* 
aborigines. The Pharaohs, therefore, continued their hostilities without Author 
scruples, and only sought tu gain as much as possible from their victories. They 
iMiod little if nothing remained after they had passed through some district, 
or it the passage of their armies was marked only by ruins. They seiz< d upon 
i \ ei \ thing which came across their path — men, chattels, or animals - and carried 
them hack to Egypt; they recklessly destroyed everything fur which they 
Lad no use, and made a desert of fertile districts which but yesterday had been 
couwl with crops and studded with populous villages. The neighbouring 
inhabitants, realizing their incapacity to resist regular troops, endeavoured 
to hu\ off the invaders by yielding up all they possessed in the way of slaves, 
llocLs, wood, or precious metals. The generals in command, lmwt ur, li.nl in 
reckon with the approaching low Nile, which forced them to heal a retreat, 
tlmy were obliged to halt at the first appearance of it, and they turned home- 
wards “in peace/' their only anxiety being to lose the smallest possible number 
ol men or captured animals on their return journey. 

As in earlier times, adventurous merchants penetrated into district* not 

J» d by the troops, and prepared the way for conquest. The princes of 
iA [Muuitiiifl still sent caravans to distant parts, and one of them, Siranpitu, 
wL lived under f)sirtascn I. and Amonemhait II., recorded his explorations on 
l ],s * »i*d), after the fashion of his ancestors : * J the Ling at several diiteivn’ 

ali.unl has briefly described tin* aiiriftrou* baud of tin Qmiimyl, nul the w.»\ m 
N 1 • d ( Voyage a Afow, vol. in. pp. hi 10): it i" from him thm I liu\e burinwtd t 1 . ■!« .. 

1,1 * T 't. Vrom analysed which I cuum.( 1 to Ik mule at the 15ul.ui Mum um«>f I j i* i * 

1,1 1 * of th, XV 1II U| dynasty, which biulln unbroken and w* ic without vilue. h in »n . 

J 1 1 1 ,rt iut of view, I havo fl» i iuon*«t rated the presence of the pi it mum nu« ’** 

,U J_ " 1 lB t>cinpf found in tho nu^tjets from the llluo Nile. 

■* f okIhij* to tho inscription on the tunib which he hollow id out t >r h n -» i • 4 lt 11 

,p l‘ 1 1 *1* phantinG. 
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times liad sent him on expeditions to the Soudan, but the inscription in win i 
ho gives an account of them is so mutilated, that wo cannot be sure win \\ 
tribes he visited. We learn merely that ho collected from them skins, iv<>;i, 
ostrich feathers — everything, in fact, which Central Africa has furnished 
articles of commerce from time immemorial. 1 It was not, however, by Inn 1 
only that Egyptian merchants travelled to seek fortune in foreign countries: 
the Hod Sea attracted them, and served as a quick route for reaching the land 
of Fuanit, whose treasures in perfumes and rarities of all kinds had formed \)w 
theme of ancient traditions and navigators’ tales.® .Relations with it had be* n 
infrequent, or had ceased altogether, during tho wars of the Hcracleopolitan 
period : on their renewal it was necessary to open up afresh routes which laid 
been forgotten for centuries. Traffic was confined almost entirely to two or 
three out of the many, — one which ran from Elephantine or from Nckhabil to 
the "Head of Nekhabit,” the Berenice of the Greeks ; 8 others which started 
from Thebes or Koptos, and struck tho coast at tho same place or at San, 
the present Kosseir. 4 The latter, which was the shortest as well as the 
favourite route, passed through Wady Hammaraat, from whence the Pharaohs 
drew the blocks of granite for their sarcophagi. The officers who were 
sent to quarry the stone often took advantage of the opportunity to vkit 
the coast, and to penetrate as far as the Spice Region*. As early as the 
year VIII. of Sdnkheri, the predecessor of Amenemliait I., the “sole friend ' 
Hunii had been sent by this road, M in order to take the command of a 
squadron to l’ftanit, and to collect a tribute of fresh incense from the 
princes of the desert.” He got together three thousand meu, distributed 
to each ono a goatskin bottle, a crook for carrying it, and ten lu.i\cs and 
set out from Koptos with this little army. No water was met with on tin* 
way: llunu bored several wells and cisterns in the rock, one at a halt ing-placc 
called Bait, two in the district of Adahait, and finally ono in the valley <4 
Adabehait. Having reached the seaboard, he quickly constructed a meat 
barge, freighted it with merchandise for barter, as well as with provisions, <>v n, 
cows, and goats, and set sail for a cruise along the coast: it is not known how 

1 In tho inscription ivory is called uapiru , uapuru, which seems to bo tho original fi'iiu 11 ' 
Latin ehur, through tho intermediate form ubu.ru. 

2 As to these voyages ou tho Red Sea, in the tinio of the VI th dynasty, vidf pp. 3ld, 337, 11 J 
of the present work. 

* Tap-Nekhabit, tho Hoad, or Cape of Neklinbtt, has been identified by Brit, urn (/>« -lit ' 
VbUcerta/el , in tho Vsi handlungen det V Un Orientals < n-Ckmgm*c8 t vol. u.,Afrikani*i'lu . * 

with a capo situated near Berenice: it is tho name of tho village which tho Crocks called b* ‘ 

The routes from Koptos to Berenice and from Berenice to Elephantine were lust » 

( i OLKNihrHLFF, Une Excursion a Jleidhict, in the I leant’ il da Travaux, vol. xiii. pp. 73-%. 

4 Brugsch, who was the first to obtain a dear understanding of this part of Egyptian n' " 
places Safi, SafiQ, in the neighbourhood of Myos-Hormos {Bit jEtjyptische VUlkerlnft l. pp •' • 

in tho direction of Wady (rus&s : tho position of this locality seems to mo to correspond wit * 
tho ancient Kosseir. 
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u ho went, but he came back with a large caigo of all tho piodur t <>t tin 
Jhvine Land,” especially of incense. On his rotuin, he struck ott mt< tu 
igai valley, and thence reached that of Rohauft, whore ho chose out spL n h i 
neks of btono for a temple which the king wis building: “N«\u hi< 
ilny\\ Cousin* sent on an expedition done as much since tho time of the. go 1 
i { i ” 1 Numbers of loyal officers and adventurers followed in his footsteps hut 
o record of them has been preserved for us. Two oi three names only have 
^ciped oblivion— that of Khnftmhotpft, who m the fiist year of Usntascn I 
meted a stele in tho Wady Gasus in tho very heart of the* ‘‘Divmu Land, ’ 



Tin noi iis iFvmvt im>m mi mu n iiif im> m biihiis k n i vni> i >iu 


an 1 that of Klientkiiitioiiu,who in tin* XXVI II th \eai of Ann nciuLait II enteied 
the haven of &iu after a fortunate ciuise to l*uanit, without ha\mg lost a 
v t nsc I or even a single man . 2 Navigation is difficult in the Rel Sta. Tin 
coist as a lule is precipitous, biisthng with uefs and islets, and almost entire ly 
without stiand or haven. No nvti oi stieam luns into it it is bouhicd 
h> no textile or wooded tract, but b\ high cliffs, half disintegiated by the 
burning sun, or by steep mountains, vihuh appear some times a dull n d, some 
touts a dingy giey colour, aecoidmg to flu* material— granite oi sandstone — 
which pit dominates m then composition The few tubes who inhabit tin- 
disolate legion maintain a miserable existence by fishing and hunting tin \ 
wut i onsidered, during tin* Greek penod, to bt the most unfoitiinate of moit ils, 
tnd il thev appeared to be so to the maiineH ot the Ptolemies, doubtless they 

‘ I inm, Denim, u 1,10 n; Goiim emu, R**ult it' ti nni 1 U Wh ^ nt trnn 1 1 1 
D nti/, pi* w — scvn Hit tc \t l w bun tnnbhtul ml I uii h bv l hai vs / 1 </*/ 1 1 

I «,|»p ub hi, into Gorman by 1M mii <»»> hirlu 7 i pi 110 11 it 1 bv Liuuiin 

II I 7 belli ffahrt avfdnn R tfh n If *» in alt n / it< n ni hai h ti n hi i Quilh n mt Uusm hi 1 
( miif Rfmltat* fyiiraphttpu*, | p » 11 into Itiluu 1 \ s n vim hit , / i < »f it>i 1 

I I ft pp Os-100 

"ulu biou^ht back b\ Wilkin* in ml pre until nt \ln\u k t v-tl* (VViimn n 1/ 

^ 1 1 -nd t lit , vol l p J » , Bin h C’r talutut ot fh Colh ti nit 1 pit tain inti i t 

* I *.70, (t stq, pin. 111 , 1 * t BltltiUU, Du HUntypti' I l oil rt t 1 , in i'i 1 

I In mtwnalen OritntahtU n-Con v « « vol li , ifnl tiu h ' ID i 11 t ' 

! u* 1 Mi Qtitut bet Qour, in llu / itvhnlt, ISsJ pp ~0 -Jo* i l s ' N 
und Hu rogbjphinrh* Intehiftm im l adi (In n« I It, n k *> 
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enjoyed the same reputation in the more remote time of the Pharaohs. \ 
feV Ashing villages, however, are mentioned as scattered along the littoi i 
watering-places, at some distance apart, frequented on account of their w, !U 
of brackish water by the desert tribes : such were Nahasit, 1 Tap-Nekhabit, S,» 
and Thu: these the Egyptian merchant-vessels used as victualling stations, and 
• took away as cargo the products of the country — mother-of-pearl, ametln a . f 
emeralds, a little lapis-lazuli,. a little gold, gums, and sweet-smelling resins. 1{ 
the weather was favourable, and the intake of merchandise had been scant}, 
the vessel, braving numerous risks of shipwreck, continued its course as i.n 
as the latitude of Puakin and Massowah, which was the beginning of Pin nil 
properly so ('ailed. Hero riches poured down to the coast from the interior, 
and selection became a difficulty : it was hard to decide which would nukt 
the best cargo, ivory or ebony, panthers’ skins or rings of gold, myrrh, iucciiM*, 
or a score of other sweet-smelling gums. So many of these odoriferous rosiins 
were used for religious purposes, that it was always to the advantage of flic* 
merchant to procure as much of them as possible: incense*, fresh or dried, was 
the staple and characteristic merchandise ol* the Red Sea, and the good people 
of Egypt pictured Puanit us a land of perfumes, which attracted tlu* s.iilm fiom 
afar by the delicious odours which were wafted from it. 3 

The>o voyages were dangerous and trying : popular imagination seized upon 
them and made material out of them for manelbms tales. The hero eln^'ii 
was always a daring adventurer sent by his master to collect gold from lie 
mines of Nubia; by sailing further and further up the river, he reached tin 
mysterious sea which forms the southern boundary of the world. 3 “ I w4 -.iil 
in a vessel one hundred and lifty cubits long, forty wide, with one hundred m l 
filty of the best sailors in the land of Egypt, who had seen heaven and e.mh 
and whose hearts wore more resol uto than those of lions. They had fori i hi 
that the wind would not be contrary, or that there would be even none at .ill; 
but a squall came upon us unexpectedly while wo were in the open, and . 1 ^ w 

1 llrugseh nuggibts very felicitously that Nahaslt may be identical with riulemy’s N» * !»• 11 

In VOlht rlofil, p. 61): Home writers wish to locate it at Mersa Zebara, othn» .a M 1 • 
HI mull u.i, hut there saems to be nosuflieu nl reason for prefuniti" either of thcsoloealitiiBto tin* ■ I* 

2 'J In* truth* of the I]^)|»tiaiiB with l'uauft and their voyages in tin* Itrd ln\c pi'V 1 
maldial for ttviral inouo<rrapli8 : Mam’Dio, ]Je qinlqum navigatum* (h* Jgyptune ear It* I 
Mu J'lyfhife (c.\1iaeU*d from the Rerun Ji/dnriqiie, 1H79, vol. i\.); Limn IV, llawhf uni < s / < 

<iuj dun lt'>f In it Mure in altni Z< iten } naeh djup! Uehen Quellen , , 188b; KltALL, 7)a* Loud In* 
(extracted Iron) tins Sit/uugHhtriddr, of thr* Viennese) A o oh my of ScioneoH, vol. xxm. pp 1 

him am i li, hit I \ tf, an o, i, ntah df W Eyifto , ] 890. 

8 The. Manuscript ol tin-. story, whieli datca baek at least an far a*» the cml nl the XII th ‘1' 
or the beginning «,t tin* XIII th , was diseovirid and translated by Unu.Mv iifil r, Sur uu iud* 
Eipjptien, Notice lw an Gingrtmli s Om ntnliSm a Tftrlin, 1881 (and m tlu* Verhantllumj' n *• 
International* n Orientalist n-(Joitgrrn*en t vol. ii., Afrihunieche St Jetton, pp. IU')-122): holeni' 
tr.uiHlation luiH Ison reproduced with flight modifications by Mahi'MW, I <e* Conk* fopit" i 
V / gtjfte ancienne , 2nd edit., pp. l.*Ji-146, and lxxx\ in. xcviii. TJic hieratic text »t th lmn.m' • 
tiot t been published. 



THE STORY OF THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR . 
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.proaehed the land, the wind freshened and raised the waves in tin* height of 
, dit cubits. As for me, I clung to a beam, hut those who wen* on tin- w 
• idied without one escaping. A wave of the soa cast me on to an idamj 
. c r having spent three days alone with no other companion than mv own 

■ art. I slept there in the shade of a thicket ; then \ set my logs in motion 
n. quest of something for my mouth.” The island produced a quantity oi 
i\ i.cious fruit: he satisfied his hunger with it, lighted a lire to offer a sacrifice 
l.. 1h«* gods, and immediately, by the magical power of the sacred rites, the 
inhabitants, who up to this time had been invisible, were revealed 1o his eyes 

■ i heard a sound like that of thunder, which I at first took to be the noi*c ol 
the flood-tide in the open sea ; but the trees quivered, the earth trembled. 1 
uncovered my face, and I perceived that it was a serpent which was approaching. 
He was thirty cubits in length, and his wattles exceeded two euhits; his body 
\ms incrusted with gold, and liis colour appeared like that of real lapis. He 
Mised himself before me and opened his month; while J prostrated mvself before 
him, he said to mo : * Who hath brought thee, who hath brought thee, little one. 
w i.o hath brought thee? If thou dost not tell me immediately who brought 
line to this island, I will eause theft to know thy littleue-s: either thou sluH 

1 uni like a woman, or thou shalt tell me something which 1 lm\o not \et heard, 
.ml which I knew not before thee.’ Then he took me into his mouth and 
i allied me to his dwell ing-plaee, and put me down without hurting me; wa- 
sii« and sound, and nothing had been taken irom me.” Our hero t. IK tin 
i pi nt the story of his shipwreck, which moves him to pity and indue s him 
to eri prorate his confidence. ‘‘Fear nothing, fear nothing, little on* , 1« t 
]< * thy countenance be sad! It’ thou lia*t come to me, it is the nod who 
h»e* spared thy life; it is he who lias brought thee inti* this ‘ Kl«* of tin 
I •ruble,’ 1 where nothing is luekimr, aud which is tilled with all good thing' 
line thou shall pass one month after another till thou lust lemained loin 
months in this island, then shall come a ve^ol from thy country with mnmieis : 
thou caimt depart with them to thy count n, and thou shalt dir in thy city, 
lo i nmer.se rejoices the heait, he who enjojs com creation bears mistoitunr 
h* n« r: I will therefore relate to thee the history ol this island. the popula- 
*’ »*< tisi^led of seventy-five serpents, all of one fa mil} * it ionnerly •■oinprisi d 

young girl, whom a succession of misfoi tunes had cast oil the island, 
who was kill* (l by lightning. The h« io, rhaimed with "m 
,,,li »«*, overwhelmed the hospitable dragon with thanks, and pi mill'd 
1“’ numerous presents on his return home. “I will ski} as*e- ‘o, 

v l«> tlu* “lslo of the Double,” .uul the hiiuulir mnnui m *1 

"•gol the route taken by Ins In m. *f. wh.u h.is Imi fc ‘C t d w " 1 

"«>i k. 
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sacrifice, I will pluck birds for thee, I will send to thee vessels filled with all t, 
riches of Egypt, meet for a god, the friend of man in a distant country unkno v a 
to men.” The monster smiled, and replied that it was needless to think of semi 
ing presents to one who was the ruler of Puanit; besides, “as soon as thou hast 
quitted this place, thou wilt never again see this island, for it will be changed 
into waves.” — “And then, when the vessel appeared, according as 1m* had 
predicted to me, I went and perched upon a high tree and sought to distinguish 
those who manned it. I next ran to tell him the nows, but I found that he 
was already informed of its arrival, and lie said to me: ‘A pleasant journe\ 
home, little one; mayst thou behold thy children again, and may thy name ]>•* 
well spoken of in thy town ; such are my wishes for thee ! * lie added gifts to 
those obliging words. I placed all those on board the vessel which had come, 
and pro-rating myself, I adored him. He said to mo: ‘Aftor two months 
thou shalt reach thy country, thou wilt press thy children to thy bosom, ami 
thou shalt rest in thy sepulchre/ After that I descended the shore to tin* 
re>-el, and I bailed the sailors who were in it. I gave thanks on the shore to 
tho master of the island, as well as to those who dwelt in it.” This might 
almost be au episode in the voyages of Sindbad the Sailor ; except that tin* 
monsters which Siudbad met with in the course of his travels were not of such 
a kindly disposition as the Egyptian serpent : it did not occur to thorn to 
console the shipwrecked w'ith the charm of a lengthy gossip, but thev 
swallowed them with a healthy appetite. Putting aside entirely tin* m.iru l* 
# lous element in the story, what strikes us is the frequency of the relations 

■ which it points to between Hgypt and Pu.mit. The appearance oi an 
Egyptian vessel excites no astonishment on its coasts: the inhabitants lia\> 

^ already seen many such, and at such regular intervals, that they art* abb* 1 » 

^ predict the exact date of their arrival. The distance between the two countin n 
it is true, was not considerable, and a voyage of two months was sullici* m 

■ to accomplish it. 

While the new Egypt was expanding outwards in all direction*, the M 
country did not cease to add to its riches. The two ceuturics during wlncii 
the XII th dynasty continued to rule were a period of profound peace, lb* 
monuments show us the country in full possession of all its resource* a* • 
its arts, and its inhabitants both cheerful and contented. More than <*\- 1 
the great lords and royal officers expatiate in their epitaphs upon tin*-*' 1 
justice which they have rendered to their vassals and subordinates, up». 
kindness which they have shown to tho fellahin, on the paternal solicn 
with which, in the years of insufficient inundations or of bad harvc*i% 
have strivon to como forward and assist them, and upon tho unlici 



RESTORATION OF THE TEMPLES OF THE DELTA l<)i) 

•mterestodness which kept them from raising the taxes during the tin . s of 
, rago Niles, or of unusual plenty. 1 Gifts to the gods poured, in from <,u< 

, of the country to the other, and the great building works, which had b,*ei 
i standstill since the end of the VP h dynasty, were recommenced himnlt.i- 
i misly on all sides. There was much to bo done in the way of repairing tin* 
iM.ns of which the number had accumulated during the two preceding 
n -duries. Not that the most audacious kings had ventured to lay their hands 
.in the sanctuaries: they emptied the sacred treasuries, and partially confiscated 
tl.cir revenues, but when once their cupidity was satisfied, they respected the 
fabrics, and even went so far as to restore a few inscriptions, or, when needed, to 
tcplnce a few stones. # These magnificent buildings required careful supervision : 
m «q>ite of their being constructed of the most durable mateiials — sandstone, 
gi.mito, limestone, — in spite of their enormous size, or of tho strengthening of 
their foundations by a bed of sand and by three or four courses of carefully 
adjusted blocks to form a substructure, 2 the Nile was ever threatening them, 
and secretly working at their destruction. Its waters, filtering through the 
Noil, were perpetually in contact with the lower courses of these buildings, and 
kept the foundations of tho walls and the banes of tho columns constantly 
damp : the* saltpetre which tho waters had dissolved in their passage, or\ stul- 
li-ing on the limestone, would corrode and undermine everything, if pre- 
cautions were not taken. When the inundation was over, the subsidence id the 


water which impregnated the subsoil caused in course of time settlements in 
the most solid foundations: the walls, disturbed by the unequal sinking of the 
ground, got out of the perpendicular and cracked ; this shifting displaced the 
architraves which held the columns together, and the stone slabs which formed 
the roof. These disturbances, aggravated from year to year, wore sulih-ieni, 
if not at once remedied, to entail the fall of the portions attacked; in addition 
to this, the Nile, having threatened the part below with destruction, olten 
hastened by direct attacks the work of ruin, which otherwise proceeded slowly. 
A breach in the embankments protecting the town or the temple allowed its 
waters to rush violently through, and thus to effect large gaps in the decaying 
w.dls, completing the overthrow of the columns and wrecking the entrance halls 
,|,1 'l secret chambers by the fall of the roofs.* At the time when Egypt came 
» f *d. r tlie rule of tho XII th <1\ nasty there were but few cities which did urn 
cos lain some ruined or dilapidated sanctuary. Ameneinhait 1., although lull % 
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iii‘iTi|ition of tho Prince of the (ia/ilh* notin', Anioni-Ainomiuluit (11. 17-21), at 1W 
i bo, Jai Gi <oicZh Inscription do Jit ,u-11h*mh, in tho lit cue it d, I'ninur/. v»l. i. l»r IT 
M Arrhedtogie Egypt on no , p. 17. * 

*eiiK Simmies of the XXI- 1 dynasty, ui tolling of tho works eurnctl out l»j in i« ‘ 1 
*ak, explains that a stream of water had nnderiuiiuil and destiined a pan - 1 f 
(Dahkssy, Let Canines de GMei. t tt It roi Smaidt\ in the frewil d h 
7 • Masfero, A Stele of King Smende s. m tho Records of tin Pad, L'u i -« * 1 
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occupied in reducing the power of the feudal lords, restored the tompJe 
far as In* was able, and his successors pushed forward the work vigorously . , r 
nearly two centuries. 

The Delta profited greatly by this activity in building. The moniiimid** 
there hud suffered more than anywhere else: fated to bear the firs! shoci .,f 
foreign invasion, and transformed into fortresses while the towns in which tu, y 
were situated were besieged, they have been captured again and again l»y 
assault, broken down by attacking engines, and dismantled by all the conrjiii*r*,is 
of Mgypt, from the Assyrians to the Arabs and the Turks. The fell.ihm 
in their neighbourhood have for centuries come to them to obtain limestone 
to burn in their kilns, or to use them as a quarry for sandstone or gramti* 
for the doorways of their houses, or for the thresholds of their uniques. 
only have they been ruined, but the remains of their ruins have, as it wen, 
melted away and almost entirely disappeared in the course of ages. And wt, 
wherever excavations have been made among those remains which In\. 
suffered such deplorable ill-treatment, colossi and inscriptions coiumnim. 
rating the Pharaohs of the XII th dynusty have been brought to li-l.i 
Amenemhait I. founded a great temple at Tunis in honour oi the gods »>t 
Memphis: 1 the vestiges of the eolumns still scattered on alt sides .-how tli.it 
the main body of the building was ofj^se grajiitx^»ndjij.tatue oi the s.mi, 
material has preserved for us a portrait of the king. lie is seated, and wrais 
the tall head-dress of Osiiis. He has a large smiling fact 1 , thiek lips, a d .,ir 
nose, and big staring eyes: the expression is one of benevolenee and genth a* 
rather than of the energy and firmness which one would expect in the found, i .<1 
a dynasty. 2 The kings who were his successors all con^ideied it a pri\il«v<* i.» 
embellish flu 1 temple and to place in it some memorial ot their veneration 1 »i 
the god. XJhirtascn I., following the example of his father, .set up a statu** <>l 
himself in tlie form of Osiris : he is sitting on his throne of grey granite. m<l 
his placid face unmistakably recalls that of Amenemhait I. 3 Amcneiulimt II 1 

1 T:. di. Kim Cti', (ours dn Qdltgt de France, 1801) ; l'Lraip, Tan is, i. p. 

1 M \ultl i„, Jh ns time Lftlre it M. h 1 'iconic Ho age sur Its fondles de Tunis, p. I, ami \ tu il 
pihuipans Monunbnltt, j>. 2G0, No. 1; 1’i.ntni, Tunis, i, pp. 4, a t and pi. xiii. 1 ; A. If l.na • 
id liurpu's Nr in Monthly, ISMI, p 710, i*t Neq. Tlio Btatuo W.ih UHiirpcd 1>) XI 

1 M\cn jji, Ik us it me JeltrouM le Victim Ir de lloityf, pp. 2, .’I, ami Notin' dt* prim' i pun I 
nunts; Lj imi », Until, rLtnuj vine* hiliui/urn Ihhnttx, in thv /tilxt'hnj I, ISOO, p. «*»:> , l*i o.n, / 
p. . 1 , .uni pi. xni. % 1\ A. ft. Edwards 111 Uarpt r'aNnr Monthly, ISSO, j>. 711). Tin* hllmi m.i* * it 
»ijic, which wftsi l>rou«rht to Kuropo l»y Diuvctti at the hc^innin" of the century, is mav hi tl * I 
XIus< um (Vtrzt irhnis s dtr JhpjptLchni Afterlumtr, p. 7.’>, No. U71) ; tin* monuim id, sifU r li »\ ’ 

}»oi n nampfrl hy Auk nomli.itl IL, wuh Uhurped a wcond time hv Mmcphtnh (I i pmi 
Staines rolo*snlt* de la f'otbrtion I iron tti qui x<‘ Iron end nrtneUcmnd an Musfe Royal d> /»'" 
c*t s«*q. ; ext we fori from the llulhlin de V lust t lut An hdoloijiqn e, l.SlfS). 

4 Pr.TRiK, Tunis, i. pp. 5, G, and pi. xiii. 1), 4. .Mr. <iri«Hh (Tunis, ii. p. •«) Hunks ait 1 U 
(Notin' dni priori pane Won ament*, p. 2G1, No. :i) that thiH nlahic is idnnticnl with tlifil 
jiul.li.-hod in a more complcti* form in ifi iiToVb Uxnrptu Hit roglyphicu, pi. \1. •'». ' 

intended for f'sirtnson T. 
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M)\ 

« itasen II., 1 and his wife Nofrit have also dedicated their imag, s MT ] ull 
, saiictuaiy. Nofrit’s is of black granite: her liead is almost eel ip„d b^ 
{• licavy-lIallinjLJaigj consisting of two enormous tresses of bail- which 
. 1 1 Hind the cheeks, and lie with an 
0 »,i\\ard curve upon the breast; her eyes, 
vli'di were formerly inlaid, have fallen 
„ui, the bronze eyelids are lost, her 
, ln have almost disappeared. What 
ui, i.tius of her, however, gives us nono 
the less the impression of a young and 
crjaieiul woman, with a litho and well- 
proportioned body, whose outlines aro 
tb lieately modelled under tho tight-fitting 
,i)i(ii>]x worn by Egyptian women ; the 
onall and rounded breasts curve outward 
h tween the extremities of her cuils and 
tin , mbroidered hem of her garment ; and 
a litoral bearing the name of her hus- 
lui»d Jjes Hat upon her chest, just below 
+ n* loliimn of her throat. 2 Tin's© various 
stitu* s have all an evident artistic rela- 
tionship to the beautiful granite ligures of 
the Vncieiit Empire. Tho sculptors who 
ev euted them belonged to the same .school 
.isl We who carved Khephren out ot tho 

M, Ud dioiitc: there is the same iaeile use ot the chisel, the muh mdiiYen »k e 
to ibe diilieulties presented by the material chosen, the same linisli in the 
d* tnl, the same knowledge of the human form. One is almost tempted to 
!»' 1 m \ethaf Egyptian art remained unchanged .til through those lung rent lines, 
oi'l \ * 1 as soon as a statue of tin* earl) period is placed side In side with oneol 
tin \ 1 P'i dynasty, we immediately peiccive something in the om* which is la, lv- 
1,1 ' ln lbe other. It is adiffri<nce in feeling, e\«*n it the teebniipie lrin.iins 
,1Ml 1 ' ,JI,i d. It was the man himself th.it the sculptois desiied to u present in 
h.i I i, Y Pharaohs, and liowe\er haughty tu.i\ be the countenance wbieb we 

1 ' • Tuni*, i. p. 6. 

' 1 * 1 1 1 1 » Not in tb* im'ijHiH > M •inuunf', |>. -Ill, \ 1 I’wwiii I. ,t i 1/ 

1 ,h 1,1 Mission dr M dr Ibnou, \ 110, lii.n.-uJ. 1 id./ Ill ne <1 o 

N, ‘ " '-'.K, T,„ U( , 1. 

j ^ ^ ’ *'> Kmc-her-timlin, from .i pholngiapli !>y lnsiiij;u In I'Ulitum t»» U » 

( m * l t 1'iA‘li pObhOhbis a torn* tmin l lie Mine muimi L M »'* * ‘ 1 1 

^ t 1 *bp sunn quern in a beuiitiiiil t*t itu* 1 i I»I irk ji nit. . wm b 1 »- 1,1 
w l,IIM * tko beginning of ilu* pu-uit niitiiiv iMxmu. >, < ntn T l • I 

N ' IT- 5, r,). 
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t admire in the Khephren, it is the human element which predominates in < 

I *Tlie statues of Auienemhait I. and his successors appear, on the contr.ii ' to 
| represent a superior race: at the time when these were produced, the P1 m- ,„Ii 
t had long been regarded as a god, and tho divine nature in him had 
^eliminated the human. Whether intentionally or otherwise, the sculptor* 
] idealized their model, and made him more and more resemble the type m tin* 
j divinities. The head always appears to be a good likeness, but smoothed down 
and sometimes lacking in expression. Not only are the marks of age rendeml 
less apparent, and the features made to bear tho stamp of perpetual youth, hut 
the characteristics of the individual, such as the accentuation of the eyebrow, 
tho protuberance of the cheek-bones, the projection of the under lip, are all 
softened down as if intentionally, and made to give way to a uniform expression 
of majestic tranquillity. One king only, Araenemhait III., refused to go down 
to posterity thus effaced, and caused his portrait to bo taken as he really w.k 
H e lias certainly the round full face of Ameuemlmit or of tfsirtasen I., and 
there is an undeniable family likeness between him and his ancestors; but at 
the first glance we feel sure that the artist has not in any way flattered lus 
model. The forehead is low and slightly retreating, narrow across the temples; 
his nose is aquiline, pronounced in form, and largo at the tip ; the thick li|h 
are slightly closed ; his mouth has a disdainful curve, and its corners are turned 
down as if to repress the inevitable smile common to most Egyptian statute; 
the chin is full and heavy, and turns up in front in spite of the weight of the 
false beard dependent from it; he has small narrow eyes, with full lid*; his 
cheek-bones are accentuated and projecting, the cheeks hollow, and the muscle* 
about tho nose and mouth strongly defined. The whole presents so string** 
jan aspect, that for a long time statues of this type have* been persist ■ nth 
j looked upon as productions of an art which was only partially Egyptian. It is, 
;indced, possible that the Tanis sphinxes were turned out of workshops when* 
the principles and practice of the sculptor s art had previously undeniom* 
some Asiatic influence; the bushy mane which surrounds the face, and tbc 
lion’s ears emerging from it, aro exclusively characteristic of tho latter Hu* 
purely human statues in which we meet with the same type of counten < 
have no peculiarity of workmanship which could be attributed to the imitation o 
a foreign art. 1 If the nameless masters to whom wo owe their existence de u* 

1 Tho first monuments of this typo wore discovered in 18(10 ut Tanis, by M.iriette, who tl. ^ 
recognized a foreign influence in them, and attributed them to tho shepherd-king#, men < \ ( 

to tlio last Apopi, whose curtouches aro engraved on tho shoulder of sovcrnl statues and <»i 
sphinxes (Mahifht, Lett re a M. le Vicomtv de Rontjtmr Its fouiUes de Tania, pp- al 1 
des principally Monument*, 18G4, p. 233, No. 11, and p. 2G4, Nos. 11-J3). Tho hypolhi-w 
adopted, in spite of some doubts raisod by M. do Hougd in a note which ho added to Main (l 
was disputed by Masporo (Guide du VuiUnr a u MwCe de Boulaq , pp. 04, 05, No. 10i),wh» * 
these figuros to tho local school at Tan is, an<l declared that they belonged to one of tin I 
previous to tho shepherds (Archfologie Egyptienne , pp. 216, 217). M. (lolemscheff lius -*1 
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|» mg about a reaction against the conventional technique ot tl.mr o , lt , 
oics, they at least introduced no foreign innovations , tho nionum, uts „i\l . 

1 ‘' ,hite P enod fumi8hed them with "11 the models, they could poss.bly « ,sh , „ 
W » tea. > ocowta, ta I™ to W ^ 

i,i Theban Pharaohs. The J 

U M pie of^gastit, which had 
l i n decorated by Kheojtt 
ni< i Khephren, was still m 
ixistaico: 1 Amenemhalt I., 

I Mitasen I, and their im- 
int diate successors confined 
themselves to the restoration 
o[ si \< lal chambers, and to 
tin election of their own 
stifues/ but iJsirtascn III. 
added to it a new structure 
wiin li must have made it 
mal the finest monuments 
in Ihr\pt. He believed, no 
doubt, that he was under 
r»ti< ulai obligations to the 
hoiuss goddess of the city, 
md attubuted to her aid, 
toj unknown reasons, some 
<»1 his successes in Nubia ; 
ii would appear that it was with the .spoil oi a campaign against the counti v ot 
th< IJu i that he endowed a pait ot the new sanctuary. 1 Nothing now lemaiiis 
ot it < \cept fragment* of the aiclntiaves and gunite columns, whnh l u\e 
tun used over again by Pharaohs of a latei puiod when restoring oi altiimg 
th< labile. A few of the columns belong to the lot llorm type The shift is 

/! ' [ / n i C,uUd for tho Phar »oli Vmimnihut in ( tatii mh i Til rt 1? d s„, m the 

' rrutawr, vol \ V pp 1 51 1 {,,) 

t I ^ f i i^° re,na,U8 of tho (tnstrm tmm ot kin op md kin plum it ltuliibtis dis mad b\ 
i * u at, ^ l8 » PP 3,5,6, in uiid pl*i mu,\\su a I,i . f j,| hi, 71 oi tlu pnsmtwnk 

tl t * U n AmpiicmldLit I on tin , n i.ti »u ( t t n < f his nL itm *> to “ hit m tin i B I'.tit " iiuJ 

t) 1,1 ‘on of a door (Va\ ii ,p s iutyl\\\uiu) rmuuib t i plumbum t2ul 

n . * * nowu » which was muMUtU I h\ C sn tsi-« i\ I ^Nvwiii htthieU , ip ''la! 

\ K iVV “ J’auoher-Gudin tiom u photo^i iph b> 1 mil Bin »i]i tin, film m l^sl 

1 <11 ,#1 * Alhum Photogmphi'Vt 'i' h Minimi th M d h ,/ \ s IJU \» > I 

, ,rtab< tUo louche ot Tsiukh urik a 1 initi Vlnm li ot tl t \\l 1 <l>u is \ 

^ 1 SUnt lit found by Navilh (JM» ,i,/i j p i U and pi \\\»\ Oftrm lj e l » 

tr n a ^ * ^ 10 "nrb which \l w is ( usti mil) tm mnu u i u m i Umi l \ 

1,1 w lch the whole or i part ot tht boot) Ini bien i nsunluH t 
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composed of eight triangular stalks rising from a bunch of loaves, symmetric !j\ 
arranged, and bound together at the top by a riband, twisted thrice round ,„<> 
bundle ; the capital is formed by the union of the eight lotus buds, surinom ; d 
by a square member on which rests the architrave. Other columns l..i\e 
[lathor-headcd capitals, tho heads being set back to back, and bearing tin d.it 
head-dress ornamented with the urmus. The face of the goddess, which i*> 
somewhat ilattcned when seen closely on the eye-level, stands out and 
becomes more lifelike in proportion as the spectator recedes from it; fin* 
projection of the features has been calculated so as to produce tho desired < (n <*i 
at the right height when seen from below. 1 The district lying between T„niv> 
and Ilubastis is thickly studded with monuments built or embellished by the 
Amcnemlmits and Usirtasens: wherever the pickaxe is applied, whotluM jit 
Fakus a or Tell-Nebesheli, 8 remains of them are brought to light— statues, 
stela', tables of offerings, and fragments of dedicatory or historical iuscuptiniis. 
While carrying on works in the temple of Phtuh at Memphis/ tin* attenlnm ot 
these Pharaohs was attracted to Heliopolis. The temple of 11a there was i ithei 
insullicient for the, exigencies of worship, or had been allowed to fall int" 
decay. 1 1 si r t ase n r ft h -rcsol ved, in the third year of his reign, to undcitnlvi 11 * 
restoration/' The occasion appears to have been celebrated as a lesti\al by all 
Egypt, and the remembrance of it lasted long after the event: the wnm wl.cf 
detailed account of tho ceremojiics which then took place was «*u1 

again at Thebes, towards tho end of tho XVIII lh djmihty. rt It dcsmlf'. tin- 
king inoiintiiig his throne at the meeting of his council, and receding, n> \us 
customary, tlio eulogies of his “ sole friends 99 and of the courtiers who surroui.ili '1 
him: “Here,” Bays he, addressing them, “has ray Majesty ordained the 

1 All nf thw monuments w ore discovered by Navillo, and published in his Huhusti^ pp M 1 1 

pis. v., \ i., mi , 1 x , xxiii. A , xxiv. B, xxxiii. B-F, xxxiv. B-E. 

a At Ti 11 Qirijafali, u gale built of granite by Ann n< mliiiU T , r» stored by f'oiitn&eu III, I l'“ 
AYifi-FVlfH, a htituetfe in black gmnitc of Queen Sonlt; nt Duhdiuuuu, a table of ollinn** - v 1 
in tin 11 .U 1 H’ of Ameuemhuit II. (MAbPKRo, NoO a sur different yxiiuh de (Jrammnm d lb 
§ lxw., in tin* Z> iUehrift, 1SK5, pp. 1 1-13; Navii t.u, Goshen and the Shrine of Soft *l II un - , 1 
and pi. ix A-B). All those localities are grouped within a somewhat restricted radius munci I d 

3 A t ildo ot oflenugs inscribed in the name of AmenomhiLit II. ( Petri v, Nth Mi, pi. in- »' 
seated statue of f’sirtaben III. (id., pL ix. 2 a-b % and p. 13). 

4 A tubb* of nfli rings inscribed in the name of Aincnemh&it 111., dibooveicd at Qom * 1 Q ‘ ' 
tho ancient mIo of .Memphis (MAimsTir, Monuments dims , pi. xxxiv. /); block of f hi 1 ' 11 
(if/., pi. xwii. «). 

4 Tin leather inanusonpt, which has preserved an account of these evt nt^. is in ll'< I 
Museum. It w.ih discovered and published by L. Stic UN, Urhunde iiher den linn dit> bourn < 
zu On (in the Ztitsehrift , 1874, pp. 85-96), who believed tlmt lie was able to prou* tioi.i 1 
bimultaneous presence of Ainciiunh&It I. and 'Osiitabcn I. As a matter of fact, ftbiiU-m I 
is mentioned, and he ulonn prehides over tho ceremonies, as was his custom (cf. pp. 4*».i l'< 
present work), although tho date (your III.) makes live rebuilding of the temple fall wil’ 1 
limo during which he bhnrcd tlio thiouc with his father. 

• The manuscript contains an account da toil in the V th year of Amondthcs LV. (Stlun, ( //■ ' 
tho Ztil8chrift t 1871, p. Mi) Wo read in a Papyrus at .Berlin (Llpmcs, Vcnlm., \i- PM c, 11. 1 '* 
mj stio formula, engraved, so tho btory goes, ou the wall of tlio temple of Clsirtasen I. at [ l • 
(AIahpeko, Notes sur different 8 points de Grammaire et d'Histoire , § ix., in tlio Zeihrhrtft, ’ 



HELIOPOLIS AND THE TEMPLE OF VhTHTAM V 1 ,<53 

^ fh shall recall my woitliy and noble acts to posterity. I iaise <i i imn imi , t 
1 ^ablisli lasting dccieos m favour of Hannah Ins, lor lie has Lionel, i m. 

, the world to do as ho did, to accomplish that which he deuced slum] i i 
, < , he has appointed me to guide this eaitli, lie has known it, In h is c* ill. 1 
u t( jrt ther and he has gmnted mo his help ; I haw erased the Lye whu h i^ m 
1, to become serene, 1 in all things acting as he would have me to do, and L 
li vi sought out that which ho had xesolved should be known. I am a king b\ 
h h a suzeiain not of my own making; I have gowined iiom childhood, 
ijt.ons have been presented to me when I was m the egg, [ lu\e iuhd ovci 
t , ways of Auubis, 2 and he raised me up to be mast* i of the two lialves ol the 
^ ild, Jiom the time when I was a nulling, I had not yet escaped fiom 
th swaddling-bands when he enthroned me as masttr of nun; cicitmg me 
lnnw If m the sight of mortals, he made me to find labour with the Dwcllu m 
tli 1* dace,* when I was a joutli 4 . . I came toith as Homs the eloquent, r and 
J h i\c instituted divine oblation* , I accomplish the woiks m th* piluc of 
ro\ lithci Atumft, I supply his aitai on earth with olit lings, 1 lay the kmnda- 
tmis ol my pal.u* in Ins neighbourhood, m oidu that the munoml ol m\ 

^ » dn« ss may lemain in his dwi lling , toi this p il u e is m> n uu* , this 1 ikt is 
n v minium* nt, all that is famous oi useful that 1 ha\o wuli iui the gods 

i a nut} b The gloat lords ti stiiii d then ippiolntion ot tin kings pntv, 

tl 1 ttii summoned Ins chancelloi and connn in*t« d him to diaw up tin duds 
>1 ^ (t ind all the document* neccssiij foi tin c tiivnig out of his wide - “ lb 

u s* idol li* d with the ro\ il onclct and with the doubh ieathei.h lluwul l>\ ill 
In uohhs the chief lector of the di\m< book stutchi *1 th* euid mlhvdtli 
stdo m tin 4 giound.” 7 This temple Inset iscd toe\i*t, but mu ot tin gianit* 
ol i li^k* laise d by Usiitasen I. on eat li side of the punupal gatewav is still *t md 

ii The whole of Heliopolis has distppcaiul the site wheii it foinn il\ st< » 

1 tin h fd of IL liopoh' bun g the tsim ol \ l », '• " l 1) t tin pn* nt wml > ‘ t 1 \ " i h 

1 hm is ilu solar disk, commit ml a* tilt 1 m t 1 %i tin 1 i'U 1a In* pi mi In * n < m 

'tii wishis ot tin di\imt>,hid Sunlit m l tl J \ wli h * m it ’ mtilirw rd 1 l 1 
1 d tin li„lit of tin Eyt , whit li w mid pr 1 dl\ h i\ 1 1 n * 1 mi 1 u mu • \ln u h 1 1 v 
* 1 i » it in the case ot (lit molt »I Vptpin d sir 

1 ' *1 1 the j it led, w Oapu utu, tin * <hiii1l i tin i 1 1- t th s itl ml\ u i i 11 ' t h\ 

^ in hiH i >uinoj ruiml tin » nil m itmg thit 1 1 it h d 1 \ i tl \\i\stl Vi id tie 

' » 1 urns himst 11 mihter of tli u i ins tr \ r t 1 1 \ 1 1 • l tin 1 " ill 

‘iwt 11« r in tht pilaco” is Vhn t li in thin t *t \m •*! ot [ , il w s with th iismt 
tin god of Heliopolis, tint Vimn ml tit 1 tin c l *u i 1 whilt, still n i 1 , li m 

‘dm clnl Irt n, in oidu tlmt 1 1 mi Id it Kii r u 1 oil u dn \\i»elt *t 1-,'P n 

th In ms, IF 

1 S Ltl unfit uftrilen Ban tbs s un ni itj l< n O jl l 11 1 l- 

i apt ntnit, litun.ll> ■ 1[ rus wh in 1 1 “ with tl t li^in w I > ] It i ^ md < \| 

( 1 In* I itlu r bt lort tht liihund ol tin god* L u*t * I 1* t\ u JT 1 1 1 

lt, n Vmt lit mhllit I (of p kt» it the present w rH i Horn** 1 il I 
1 mi las lather e>crj thing th it w ism u-h u > to rtl mil ml 1,1 ^ ^ ni l 

' f ihundi tihtr (itn Baa lib s# n uti nptl^m * hi, |l i 1* II 1* 

\ Vtlunde ubtrdtn lluutU sbi nnt nt n pth «dw,pl i H 1 1 J P fit ^ 

, ^ ^ m h die more lmpoi t int of the c< rt nu nu s hi e» ^nr) in in usi 1 1 1 j ^ 

t,u *T the moasunng stakes,” and m ukmg out tin four suh- id 1 
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, is now marked only by a few almost imperceptible inequalities in the soil,.*. 
crumbling lengths of walls, and here and there some scattered blocks of Ir 
stone, containing a few lines of mutilated inscriptions which can with diffic ,||y 
be deciphered ; the obelisk has survived even the destruction of the ruins, „i M | 
{to all who understand its language it still speaks of the Pharaoh who erecto 1 it i 
The undertaking and successful completion of so many great structures 
necessitated a renewal of the working of the ancient quarries, and the opium, r 
of fresh ones. Amenemha.it I. sent Antuf, a great dignitary, chief of t] le 
prophets of Mimi and prince of Koptos, to the valley of Itohanfi, to sock out 
line granite for making the royal sarcophagi.® Amenemhait III. had, in tin* 
XLlIl nl year of his reign, been present at the opening of several fine veins oi 
white limestone in the quarries of Tumh, which probably furnished mate rial 
for the buildings proceeding at Heliopolis and Memphis. 8 Thebes had also its 
share of both limestone and granite, and Amon, whose sanctuary up to this 
time had only attained the modest proportions suited to a provincial gml, at 
last possessed a temple which raised him to the rank of the highest feudal 
divinities. Anion’s career had begun under difficulties : ho had been m« rt K a 
YdSMil-god of Montfi, lord of ITermonthis (the Aunu of the south), who hi,l 
granted to him the ownership of the village of Karnak only. The unfon seen 
good fortune of the Antufs was the occasion of his emerging from his obscurity: 
lie did not dethrone Montu, but shared with him tho homage of ,dl the 
neighbouring villages — Luxor, Medamut, Bayadiyeh; aud, ou the otht*r sideul 
tho Nile, (iurneli and Medinet-Habu. The accession of the XII 1 " dyne-tv 
completed his triumph, and made him the most powerful authority in Simtlnni 
Egypt. He was an earth-god, a form of Miuu who reigned at Koptos ai 
Akhmim and in the desert, 1 but he soon became allied to tho sun, and trom 
thenceforth he assumed the name of Amon-Ra. Tho title of ‘Suton mituii 
which lie added to it would alone have sufficed to prove the comp.ii.dml} 
recent origin of his notoriety ; as the latest arrival among tho great g»>d\ In 

1 On tho obelisk of Matarich, cf. S. de Saoy, Relation tie VEgypte par AM-Alhittf, PI* ^ 

Tib Tl\), whore a number of passages in regard to tho history of these mins an* quotid h.na Ai 
writers ; the other obelisk, fiagments of which may still be seen, either foil or wus nveituim d n* 1 1* () 
a i). The inscriptions aro repioduced in 111 bton’s Esccrpta Jheroglyphica , pi. xxvm. , H '*'* 1 1 ,N 
Mnnumutti Stnriri, pi. \\y. L; Lkpsips, JJenkm., ii. 1 18 h. A largo number of stouts, ohlmu* « 1 m 
lli hopolisand its temple, havo at different periods been built into tho walls of the principal bin h 1 
of Cairo, especially the mosque of Khaliph Ifakcm; one of them, which serves as dooi-'-dl t ^ 
monpir of Shatilmii, bears tho caitouche of Dsirtasen I. (Wiedemann, JEgypthche Cltsehn h f > - I 1 

8 LhP-.ii .s, Denhm.f ii. 11H d, and Gollnischekp, Rhultat* epigraphiques thine txeuinon < 1 

Jlammamdt (extracted from tho Comples rendus tie la Soci€l€ Rime d'ArcVfolagie), pi ' ,11 » 
contains a more complete text than that given by Lepsius; cf. Maspero, ,S’ur quelqw'* inset ip'< 
tempt d*Aannemhuit I. an Onatly Uammamat, p. 1, et srq., where tho text of this document, w . 
only be deciphered and interpreted with difficulty, has boon translated and commented on n 1 

8 Perhivo-Vyse, Operations carried on at the Pyramids in 1SJ7, vol. lii , plute,aud p. ‘*1 1 • 

Jh nkm.y ii. 143 /, where the dute inscribed at the top of the stele is missing. 

4 Cf. p. 39 of the present work, and on p. 14S) a representation of the Thelmn Anion wc u 
plumed cap. 



THE LNLARObMl \T Ob llllllLs jh7 

( r j 1 >\ ed, to expiess Ins sov*ifignt\, till'* mini #< Miton, km/, whi h 1 , 

,1 j mted the ink is ol the \ ill«*> nn inn the iinmn ot the two I \jt* 
u , 1 the sh ulnwy 'Men* s . 1 Keignmg at hist ilom h« hi e itm c 1 tt 1 1 
n njr { with a vague indefinite godded cillcd M mt, 01 Mut, tin ‘ molhu 
v l in\ii adopted any moie distinctive mint tin divine son who rom , 
pi 1 l this tind was, in early times, Montu hut in litu times 1 hung of 
s nl.u> lank, ehosin fiom among the genii ippoiiit* d to w »tr h ow 1 tin di\s 
j ( 1 1 mouth 01 the stais, was uldi d, mid» 1 the n line ot Ivlnmsu Aim nr inh at 



1 ii 1 tin t mnd it inn* of the t< inph , m whu h tin < id* is ol Vim n w ^ < 111* l 1 

I >\n to the luti st tnm s of ] I*, intsni tin 1 n l lin^ w isMippoit* 1 h\ p il\ nil 

u I nans ot si\ti ai side s, s<mu li ignn utsol \\ In n im still 1 \is*ing T 11 P mph 
'i 1 it hist ot oul\ moder iti dimensions hut it w s built 1 l tin 1 lion < st s n Mom 
u l 11m stone, md decoiati d witln Mpnsiti bus u In is l si tisial <nln^< lit 1 

II limit 1 luMuti tul lu>u*o foi tin hOijinst mt 1 wist mU ol tin, m d 1 ik 
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1 UMmimji hirmJ p ll) II fl In m M v ' 1 1 ' 1 1 

| 1 \nu 11 mli of I ,vu 111 1) { 1 1 1 \ I h 1 \ n Hi ' 1 1 >1 ,l t 1 

^ l im I llu owugi mi 1 l^i \ mi' A /jl\n 1 ill 11 

1 ft in ■« It lit U 1 1 \ 1 u f ft 'i III HI- t v 1 \ ' l t 

11 1 md turtlui -tm Huntl t 1 ittiil uti 1 t U 1 V 

** ln t-iiomul on Rivnil fi t ( li 1 i^t\ u 

1 11 Hasoi iltill iliiln > 1 ll ( / Mt N Y N 
^ i f* <ut Mil 1 ( 1 if j UN I 1 

, ' 1 Hi, /w/waA, pi xl mul p| (2 < I 1 1 1 1 

tlu ftlehinqi* d'Anluth jt 7 7/^/1 i t U t ' t | 
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Luxor , 1 Zorit , 3 Edfu , 3 Ilierakonpolis, El-Kab , 4 Elephantine , 0 and Dendem^slmn-d 
between them the favour of the Fharaohs; thg vonprahla joauLoi A bydoa K <• 
the ob ject of their spegifti^redUection. Its reputation for sanctity had boon 
steadily growing from the time of the Papis: its gocLKhontamentit. wlm was 
identified with Osiris, had obtained in the south a rank us high as that of i], H 
Mendesian Osiris in the north of Egypt. Ho was worshipped as the Hover Iga 
oLthe sovereigns of the dead — he who gathered around him and welcomed in lm 
domains the majority of the faithful of other cults. 11 is sepulchre, or, more con 
rcctly speaking, the chapel representing his sepulchre, in which one of hUr. li<v, 
was preserved, was hero, as elsewhere, built upon the roof . 7 Access to it w.v, 
gained by a staircase leading up on the left side of tho sanctuary : <m the 
days of the passion and resurrection of Osiris solemn processions of priests and 
devotees slowly mounted its steps, to the chanting of funeral hymns, and ahow*, 
on the terrace, away from the world of the living, and witli no other witiv-Ms 
than the stars of heaven, tho faithful celebrated mysteriously tho rite., -.1 the 
divine death and embalming. The “ vassals of Osiris” flocked in ciouiUtn 
these lest i\als, and took a delight in visiting, at least once during their Jd. time, 
the city whither their souls would proceed after death, in order to pre-mt m 
selves at the “Mouth of tho (Melt,” there* to embark in the “luri ’ «>! tlvir 
divim* master or in that of the* Sun. They left behind them, “iimbr lie* 
Staircase of the great g<»d,” a sort of fictitious tomb, near the repri m i.i ilmn 
of the tomb of Osiris, in tho shape of a stele, which immortalized the Nu-Mniy 
of their piety, and which served as a kind of hostelry for their sou!, \\h< r< tin* 
latter should, in course of time, repair to this rally ing-plueo of all ( |s » 11.111 
souls . 8 The concourse of pilgrims was a source of wealth to the popul.it inn, 


1 Yikey, Notire <le* principaux Mnnunu nt* fspori* an Mn dc Gizfh, p. 41, V' U»*» 1 11 1 ^ 

offering, inscribed with tho numo of fThirtam n III., found in 18s7 in tho LXiuv.tln un at l- 1 ' ' • 

* Table ot ofloringB imperil* -d with tlio name of t^sirtasen I., discovert d ut Z«uilt Ul ‘" la 1 0 111 
ISM (Ma^i 1 no, Knh < itur different# point's d< Gramma ire ft sVHMoirr, m the Xiifahrift, I ss - 1 1 I*- *) 

3 An inscription in tlio gn*ut temple of Horns mi ntious the woiks «if au Aimininli'i' » •! » 

f'sirl.isen at JCdfu, but doea not add the prteriomens (Uitrifocii, Drti Eesthab mb 1 uni Ay 
Magna , pi. iv, 1. 23): r»feri*ne© is probably mnd« a to Ameucmh&it I. und f'sirt.ibin 1. 

4 Mi juiay-Wilkixson, Handbook of Egypt, p. 30S ; 1 have not been able to find Hum* li.i-'aunts 
M (irebaiit, in 1801, discovered 11 sphinx ut l£l-Kab similar to that which is reproduced 1,1 p 

the pri m nt work (Viuky, Not ire df$ priori pans Monument* au Marie d* Gtzih, p. I* 1 , * >y " ^ 

“ lliuur, Tablets of the XU*' 1 Dynasty, m the Z> if thrift, 1ST.'), pp. 50, 51. f ^ 

n Diimichcn ]K)intcd out, iu tlio musonry of tho great eastern staircase of the pr -» nf^ *« ,,M “ 0 

Ilathor, a Mono obtained from tho earlier temple, which bears the uoiuo of AniewmiiuiU/"!" 1 
dt r Ti mpthnilagev ron Death ra , p. 1!) ; M \nibTTL’, Ih ndtftah, Supplfnn nt , pi. 11 , , ‘) I anotlu r I 
discoveied und published liy Muricite {DnuUrah, Supplement, pi. H,/), shows that Ann a " 
is here again r< feried to. Tho buildings erected by this mounrch at Dcndeia must ban b 
somewhat largo be.ilo, if wo may juilgo from the size of this last fragment, which is the 1ml* 1 < 
f This is tho tomb referred to by Plutarch (Re hide et ( hiride , § 20, Pahtiii v’s imIiik* 
and which was so long sought for in vain by Marietta, who believed it to havo boon bui i »'«• 1 
itself, and not on tho terrace of the temple (Maspeuo, in tho Revue Critique, 1SS1, vol i L’- 
1 Indeed, tho inscriptions state, in tho case of most of these votive stahe,thut they u * ' 

“ under the staircase of the great god,” and that they were regarded as representing the \\ In 
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' ' pnebtlycoffPisweio filled, and evuy >(d , the ongmal tm.il, * ls , t , 
n moro and moio inadequate • 


t meet tlio rcquiiements oi 
i uship Osirtasen I. desired 
«u come to the rescue 1 he 
J sp itched Monthotpu, one 
1 his gieat vassals, to su- 
p nntend the woiks . 2 Tlio 
g und plan of the poitico ot 
white limestone which pre- 
u ded the eutiance couit may 
still he distinguished, this 
[ i tn o was supported by 
s pi uc pillars, and, standing 
u imst the lemains of these, 
w s<< the (olossi ot rose 
i it« , uowued with the 
< Kimn lit id-dri ss, and with 
tli n hit pi intid on the 
n.ws- tlit s}iubol ol 
nu pushed uienues. r Ilie 
I ( st | k st i\td ol tht^ehguit s 
i pu^iits the loundei, but 
\t i d othi is dit likenesses 
I those ( ,t his successors who 
mtc listed tlu lnsflvtb in the 
t mplt 1 Monthotpu dug a 
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w oil w hich was kept fully supplied by tho infiltrations from the Nile. Heenhu, j 
and cleaned out the sacred lake upon which tho priests launched the Holy Ai! . 
on tho nights of the great mysteries. 1 The alluvial deposits of fifty ceiitn>, ls 
have not as yet wholly filled it up: it is still an irregularly shaped pond, wlm h 
(kies up iu winter, but is again filled as soon as the inundation reaches th f * 
village ot El-Khurhoh. A few stones, corroded with saltpetre, mark hcic uni 
there the lines of the landing stages, a thick grove of palms fringes its northern 
and southern banks, but to the west the prospect is open, and extends as I u 
as the entrance to tho gorge, through which tho souls set forth in s» uHi 
nt Paradise and the solar bark. Buffaloes now come to drink and uallm 



j i \rt or oil aviivt -kt itri> l%xx op o*«iras nkai. a in iMiiri m mm* • 


ut midday where once floated the gilded k< Imri ” ol (MrK and the iniunim 
of bees from the neighbouring orchards alone breaks the sib no* 1 <1 
spot which of old resounded with tho rhythmical lamentations oi tin 
pilgrims. 

Ileia'denpolis the Groat, the town preferred by tho earlier Theban rini.mle* 
as their residence in times of peace, must have been ono of those winch tin v 
proceeded to decorate con amove with magnificent monuments. Gmoitun.it i\ 
it lias suffered more than any of tho rest, and nothing of it is now t«» hi 
seen but a few wretched remains of buildings of the Kom.in period, l 
the ruins of a barbaric colonnade on the site of a Hy /anti no basilica ah 1 
contemporary with the Arab conquest. Perhaps the enormous mound'' 4 •* 
coyer its site may still conceal tho remains of its ancient temples. A 
can merely estimate their magnificence by casual allusions to them in 1 11 
inscriptions. We know, for instance, that fjsirtaseu III. rebuilt the san f 


1 Inscription of Montliolpft, recto, 1. 22, m tlio ftizoh Mnaeiuu. 

1 Drawn by Bourtirr, lrom a photograph by Kmil BrugHch-Bt*), taken in 
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->1 l 

j Harshafitu, and that he sent expeditions to the Wady ilammin/it to <|.un\ 

, oeks of granite worthy of his god : 1 but tlio work ot this king md }'ln 
s uvessors has peiislied in the total nun ol tin ancient town. Souk thin. 

, least has remained of what thoy did m that traditional depending oi 
lit l.icleopolis, the Fa yum : 2 the templo which they rebuilt to the god Hobleu 



in simdit letamed its eelebnty down to tin* time of the (\isns n« 1 so mu< hjj 
pi 1 li ij)*>, on account ol tin hi auty oi its au lntictun is ini the uni pn elm uttij 
ol the uligious liles which took plan tlieie dill). The suioU laki e »nt mu d 
it mill) oi tame cioeodih s, the imigeand nu u nation oi tin god, whom the 
tutliiul lid with their oileiing- — cakes, tin d lidi, ind dunks swm u nt d with 
hoiK). Advantage was taken ot tin* menu nt whin one ot lli so utituns, 
wallowing on the bank, haski d i ontentedl> in tlit* sun two pm Ms [Mind 
las jaws, and a thild thri w in tin* ciUls the tind in um U, ml iini'iv the 
hipud. Th(' crocodile bole all this without inn winking hi sw ill »w»d down 
his pio\ ender, plunged into tin* like, ind lulls u ndn d tli opposite hmk, 

i p titiou in tbo xr \" 1 >t ii i i-nii* it in ii i i* / u i> t ' o Viviib 

‘ ' t Mb brought to light ha gun i»N u urn fh im T II (I 'on fV Un • pp H 

'* I 1 0 

** up Oi statues repios, iitiiu \nu iu mli m l lit \ r 1 it Mi mi l it n -* H n* i,u t'" x M 
ni ' J r ui o to gitts linule hy this mon ir h ti t'i t* n>| 1 l s 11 nl'i nil , VI i! i, h ut i 
{ ' IP t'J, T»0) E\p. dition to tin Mill \ 1 1 IT mini m i m * \1\ u l Vm n t i 1 

i u ln^ UiiQ^iif goes in search of tin. M u n pint l 1 i the m u i uN t *s 1 l*u iu I s 
j 1 11 ' s J>» nKvi , u. 1JS a, cf IMF) It i^ pi 1 iM\ i th i w il ^ 1 it \ 1 i i ^ 1 1 

uv 1 * oi inscription foumt on Un truu nt u ipillu Inn /» ' / i Ms 
'' 1 1 1 ^ 1M -f» not n&ucd, hut wh> 1 1 rt unh hi l n t » h Ml l\'io>l>,u t 1 i 1 L l 

t I hj^father fc»ohkA 

omi hy Bmulior, from a phutogmi h i y (lohuistk it 
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lipping to escape lor a few moments from the oppressive liberality of his dovot* ^ 
As soon, howovt 1, as another of these approached, ho was again besot at hn 
new post and stuflul in a similar inannei . 1 These animals were in then own 
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naj fficat dandies' lings ol gold or enamelled ferr.i-eott i vne hung from tin n 
ons and biaec I* ts ueio soldwd on to tlu ir front paws'* The inonumt utml 



ini ItMMNS OF 1IIF OBIIIsX OF BIGIfi 1 


Shodit, it any still exist no hininl 
unde i the mounds oi M< d n t 1 1 
Fiuim, but in tin nuglil »ui lu»< I 
\u inn t with moie thin om uitiiin 

tic idle of the \1I <l\ins|\ Ii 
was frsirtasen 1. who uutn tin 
cunous thin giamtc obelisk with i 
cireulai top, whose lngim nts 1* I i 
gotten on the giouud lie m tin « 
ot Hegig . a sort ot b isin h is I < t, 
hollowed out around it, wliuli lnh 


diuing the inundation, so that the monument lies in a pool ot niudd) * t i 
dunng the gieatcr put ot the year Owing to this treatment, most «t il 
mseiiptions on it have almost disappeaied, though wo can still maki <ut i 
senes ot five scenes in which the king hands oflenngs to semal divimtu 


1 Sum bo, tv u p S1 1 of Diodori rSkiih, i 81 

3 JJiftwn b\ 1 un lu r (riidin, from a phofc^riph by Jamil Bru"seh-Boy, taken m 
original m l»hu h ^nmt( w now m the Berlin MuHf urn It r« pint nts ono ot tin s f ri 1 
mentiouel by Stiabo wi ical on the base u Greek inscription iu honour of Ptolen) V th “ 
m wlncli tho nuno of tho dmni rcptil* 4 *P« i< stlkhos, tho grt at god,” w mculionwl t.VViu 1 1 N 
lahynnlkeibnutr Pitisulho^mthi AiUrhn/t 18%, p 1 Mi) 

8 Herodotus, n. GO, cf W imrvANV, IISkhIoV* /iu it* « Ruth, pp. 289-301 

4 Drawn by Bnidic r, lrom a photogiaph by dole runt lu II 

5 CARiyiir, Iknuiphon de VObclnqiu dp Rujyij, (input de Vanoipnne Oiocodtfof olt i 
JDescnptwn dt l*J fjypte,vn] iv pp r )17-j20 J’lie ob* lisk hits been reproduced in tlu l ] >*i 
V/gypte , Ant, iv, pi l\xi, m Biitin\, Kxuipta Hmoqlyphica , pi. xxix.» and m li*'* 11 ' 4 

n J 10 



THIS FIELDS AND WAT&Rb OF '1IIL fiAUHt /(,) 

,, jr to Biahmti theie was an old temple which Lad btioini nm i, 1 
Vmenemhalt III repaired it, and elected in fiont of it two of tho- < . ] „ *1 
, .tnes which the Egyptians weie wont to place like y ntmi Is at thi u g ,tt s t 
i ,id off baleful influences and evil spints. r J he colossi at Eiuhinft wc k of n d 
,md-stone, and wreie seated on high linn stone pedtstals, placed at the end of a 
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net uuular couit; tho temple wills 1ml the ln\ui put of the p< (lentils s( 
that the colossi appealed to to\w 1 al>o\e a gnat pi ittoim wlu< h si >| cd gt nt 1\ 
ana\ ticyna them on all Miles { Hi rmlotiis, who *i\\ tli m limn > distimi 
it tin time of the inundation, btheied that the y oiowm 1 tin summits oi 
two pviamids using out of the middle of i Iiht. 1 V ii lllihun, Qmeu 
hovhunofiittii herself has left a it w tiat es ol iiei sluut it i„n 

Jho tiKlsttnce of this temple, the hunliti ti ff whit.li ni iv lit lilt h Iliil | lit in r i 
lHt< djnibtits, is jiroMil b\ afii„uunt ol ms i | li >i il'i u it fit J 1 i / lr«» , 

I ^ l), in which Kin^Amcmmhiil lit tit hits Put 1 In l » 1 1 n 1 U ijut mini * 

* i lit rrtli ml “that it should utlm l ini n l i 1 u 1 

ih iwn by b moher Outlm, ii(u W ipi Pi wn( t // / fill Vin j 1 w ) 
l « nuns of Hi ihrau were. rath. \\ II mlmunl 11 I it I n Uti ntl iu it* it 
Na 1 1 'Writs Jltlaiiontn forvu d ,t i if d t \ y l n t t fit it t I ,u 

" lu ** tint it wub still possible t w tl i til -sill ilhes^t it statu, ti I 1114 'U'l '» u 

II m 1 five sranlh r ptdt st iU a-t it < m 1 1 whnli P ml 1 11 mi its wilh lm twi h \ 1 11 

1(1 ndhu (lihcnbcdtlio iiiins^.i Th n,t nUU m l \tliv] ID lb «■ »- 1 

j 1Ml y °^cavaUd by Petrie, who has nuul utailui ml hist, n HI miffi I 
1 1 lp 53-i56, pis \xvi,x\vn tl lb «n Ikt Itniun ti 1 I d 'In* |I 
Hi. uiotis, exhx , cf Wn Di m \nn II 1 dh /u d 11} I ’ l [) 

\ 1 OI, e of the pyramids w is s utlt» l«l u'lt tb kin- i 1 tin tin 1 t 1 ' 1 

t meats of pillars bear h#i{ntm sub 1 \ n 1 with tin [i cnnuui 1 1 H tl H 1 
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The Fajum, by its fertility and pleasant climate, justified the pietu, mp 
which the Plnuaohs of the XII a dynaify "bestowed upon it . 1 On einu^ju, 
fiom tho goig^ of lllahun, it opens out like a vast ampliitheatie ol i ilti 
Viition, whose slopes desiend towards tho north till they reach the ck- l.ti 
.watois of the Lukct-Kcrnn On tho light and left, the amphitln atn i & 
isolated fiom tin sunounding mountains b> two deep lavines, tilled u ,tj, 
willows, tainansk^ mimosab, and thoiny acacias. Upon the high giouml, 1 u j s 



a vinv in 7 hi i Ayr i in liir Nriurruot i noon UI ihi winri oi i nr min 


devoted to the cultme of coin, duua, and llax, alternate with giovi s <d pilius 
and pomegianates, vunyaids and gaidens of olives, tho lattu 1m m n I'liu^t 
unknown elsewhere in llgjpt The slopes are coveied with c ultiv it* <1 liihb 
iriegulail) teuaced woods, and meadows inclosed by hedges, while hdt\ t 
clusteied m some places and thinl\ siatt< led in otheis, use m billow \ m t'-s s 
of veiduie one behind tho other. Shodit [Shadu] stood on a ]> nu^'i 
btietching out into a kind of natural rc servon, and was connect'd with tin 
mainland bv mtidy a nanow djke; the wat< l of tho inund itnm t'< 1 

(Ltp^it •, Bn ft an* J q ijiUn, p 71, ct bi q , ])t nhtn , ]i 1 10 t , /, 1 , Pi inn , l f 1 1 u i 1> 1 ? 

Arvnu t pi \\>ii 12, cl Pi mi, huh an, (nuid) and JIauara, pi xi 1) Pit » ton il i) tl 
t oluniTib of tlu YLl Ml dynasty, disc ivirrcl by Niyille nt lb ntcliopnlis cum tr m lli It J I 
it is nut iifMssirv to full buk on tins Mippoditiou the kin^s ol the \ll l dun h « 1 

sufheunt number of monuments at liunssiih to mount tor tin rem mis ot uhhu I 
u uni ti without its 1« inn w« rssiiy to sc inch for tin lr sourco clscwbc rc 

1 As to tin Pijum hm. Jomaud Jh \( riphon th* leaUtjrid* \rsim&on Gianulilopoh lint 

turn tie 1*1 (ij/ftU, \ol iv pp 137, 1 ml Vtnrni s/// h far Mu is (in tin l>fs mb < 1 

vol vi pp 157-16J), ilso, qmto ti c i nti}, S nwi ivi i urn, Run m d t* Ut prt sswn^qtbt ti I 

thn b'a)nm t m Jan nnr 1 sv (m the /titsihujt dir Gneffsihaft fur Inhhmh zh Rnhn I s ’ 

whcic thi geological ioiin ition ol thi oonntiy ih troilid minutth, md tho wmk of M ijoi I 
Fay tun and ha! Mum i, iu which questions rilating to tin hwtory of the prowmc in di 

2 fhiiwn by Tlonhfi, from a photograph by Oolc uiocholl 
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into this reservoir and was stored here during the autumn. Countless little 
■ivulets escaped from it, not merely such canals and ditches as we meet 
with in tho Nile Valley, but actual running brooks, coursing and babbling 
between the trees, spreading out here and there into pools of water, and 
in places forming little cascades like those of our own streams, but 
, bundling in volume as they proceeded, owing to constant drains made * 



THE COVRT OF Tire SMALL TEMPLE to the SOUTH OF THE nnXET-KEHL'S. 1 


on them, until they were for the most part absorbed by tho soil before 
IniiiHy reaching the lake. They brought down in their course part of 
tin; fertilizing earth accumulated by the inundation, and were thus instru- 
mental in raising the level of the soil. The water of the fiirkeh ruse or 
Ml according to the season of the year . 2 It formerly occupied a much larger 
than it. does at present, and half of the surrounding districts was covered 
by h* Its northern shores, now deserted and uncultivated, then shared in the 
'brawn by Fauclier-Wudin, from a photograph by Major Brown (cf. The Fa yum and l.abi 

ph xv.). 6 

tin- tbc shores of the l ike will bo found in Jo.maud, Menwirv sar U lac. Ma ris (in 

H, rnpUan de V£gypt^ vol. vi. pi). 1G2-I(rl\ nud Scuweinflkth, Heist in da* 
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benefits of the inundation, and supplied the means of existence for a civili/*] 
population. In many places we still find the remains of villages, and w jU s 
of uncemented stone ; a small temple oven has escaped the general ruin, uni 
remains almost intact in the midst of the desolation, as if to point out the 
furthest limit of Egyptian territory. It bears no inscriptions, but the b« U1 f^ 
of the materials of which it is composed, and the perfection of the woik, I. ad 
us to attribute its construction to some prince of tho XII th dynasty. An 
ancient causeway runs fiom its entiance to what was probably at one tn no 
the original margin of the lake. 1 Tho continual sinking of the level of thp 
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Biikoh has leit this temple isolated on tho edge of the Lib) an plat* m nid 
all life has retired from the surrounding district, and has concentiatnl it soli 
on the southern shores of the lake. Heie the banks are low and tlu b< lt% 
deepens almost imperceptibly. In winter the retreating waters leave 
long patches of the shore, upon which a thin crust of snow-whiti Mlt i s 
deposited, concealing the depths of mud and quicksands beneath 
diately after the inundation, the lake regains in a few days the ground it li id 
lost: it encroaches on the tamarisk bushes which fringe its banks, and tin 
district is soon surrounded by a belt of marshy vegetation, affording co\ ' 1t)r 
ducks, pelicans, wild geese, and a score of different kinds ot birds whieii div 

1 This tomplo was discovered by fcrnwi ph drth in 1884 (of. Biw tn Ef>pu J 

Umhreite des Fajums in Januar I 860 , extracted from Hie ZeiUehrift fur Octtllnchaft Jut Lit , 
RtrUn, 18S6, p. 48, ct seq.) , it lus bee u visited since then by Flinders I*i trik, Tin lttan W ^ 
1 <M>*> PP- 184-106, and by Major Brown, The Faydm and Lake Mmm, pp 52-56, .ind p 

f Drawn by Boiulior, from a photograph by Goleinsclieflf 
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tlk .1 solves there by the thousand. The Pharaohs, when tired of residing in cities, 
\ u lt . found varied and refreshing scenery, an equable climate, gardens always gay 
flowers, and iu the thickets of the Korun they could pursue their favourite 
jimmies of interminable fishing and of hunting with the boomerang . 1 

They desired to repose after death among the scenes in which they had, 
Their tombs stretch from Ilcraclcopolis till they nearly meet the last 
pu.miids of the Memphites: at Dahshur there are still two of them standing. 



THE JWO PYRAMIDS OP 4 HU \II l D\NO«l\ VT 1 T>H l ■ 

Tin* hoi them one is an immense erection of biick, placed in close proximitv 
t'» the tiuncated pyramid, but nearer than it to the edge of the plateau, so a* 
ta oKilook the valley . 8 We might be tempted to believe that the Theban 
in choosing a site immediately to the south of the spot where Papi H - 1 
^ept in his glory, wore prompted by the dcsiro to renew' the tiaditiuns of the! 
older dynasties prior to those of the Heracleopolitans, and thus pioclaim 
to all beholders the antiquity of their lineage. One of their residences was 1 
s ituated at no great distance, near Miniet Dahshur, the iit\ of Titoui, the 
f«ivoinite residence of Amenemhait I. It was here that those royal princesses, 
uni, Nonit-Sonbit, Sitlmtlior, und Monit, his sisters, nhes, and daughters. 

Si \i t il personages of the first Theban empuc hi ar the vuiioub titles belonging to the ‘‘masti rs* 
ll1 ' i Ml hunt*” of thn Enjum; for in»t ince, tbo So\ kholpft, who* sUtu* is in the Mir^ilhs 
li ; ] ; ,, u ; Naville, Un Fonctionnaite ih la Xll* dynatfu, in the Her mil d< 'hat ner, \ 1 '■ 

s ^ l ' VI1 b X Uoudier, from r photograph by Emil Biugsch-Bty. t 

»orl ! " bus beon summarily descubed b> Boning m the third vnlnim of Xi 4 - " >0* 1 

l ' carried on at the Pyramid* in 1SS7, vol li. pp . r i7-63 
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who.su tombs lie opposite the northern face of the pyramid, flourished siV 
6y side with Amenemhait III. There, as of old in their harem, they sh 
side by side, and, in spite of robbers, their mummies have preserve! 
the ornaments with which they were adorned, on the eve of burial, by tli * 
4 M 0119 aet of their lords. The art of the ancient jewellers, which we hu\ 
hitherto known only from pictures on the walls of tombs or on the board -> <>i 

coilins, is here exhibited in all iK 
cunning. The ornaments comprko 
a wealth of gold gorgets, necklaces of 
agate beads or of enamelled lotiiN- 
fluwers, cornelian, amethyst, and onyx 
scarabs. Pectorals of pierced gold- 
work, inlaid with flakes of vitreous 
paste or precious stones, bear tin* 
cartouches of t/sirtasen 111. and oi 
Amenemhait II., and every one of 
pixroKAL oRMMvsrr or f<q&Twv m. 1 these gems of art reveals a perfection 

of taste and a skilful ness of handlim.* 
which are perfectly wonderful. Their delicacy, and their freshness in spite nt 
their antiquity, make it hard for us to realize lhat fifty centuries have clapped 
since they were made. We are tempted to imagine that the royal ladies to 
whom they belonged must still bu waiting within earshot, ready to reply to our 
summons as soon as we deign to call them ; we may even anticipate the joy tln*\ 
will evince when th^se sumptuous ornaments are restored to them, and wo no* d 
to glance at the worm-eaten coffins which contain their stiff and disfigured mum- 
mies to recall our imagination to the stern reality of fact. 2 Two other pyramids, 
hut in this ease of stone, still exist further south, to the left of tho village of 
Lisht : a their casing, torn off by the fellahin, has entirely disappeared, and from a 
distance they appear to be merely two mounds which break th<5 desert horizon line, 
rather than two buildings raised by the hand of man. The sepulchral chambers, 
excavated at a great depth in the sand, are now filled with wator which h.i^ 
infiltrated through the soil, and they have not as yet been sufficiently emptied f<> 



1 Drawn by Fuucher (Judin, from a photograph by Emil Ilrugsch-Bey. 

* These un* tin* jewels discovert d hy M. do Morgan in 1 M)4, daring bis excavations in tho m*i 1 
hourhood of the pyramid of Dahshur (of. the Comptes Rendu $ dt VAcaddinie dea Inattiph - 
3894, and published now by him in the first volume of Vdhahour). 

* These p) ramids, referred to by Jumard, Dtuription dea Antiqvilda de V lleptnnninuh (in *n 
Description de Vhgypte , vol. iv. pp. 429, 430), and by Pekring-Vyse, Operations carried on, \<>1 ™ 
pi). 77, 78, were opened between 1882 andl 886. It was not possible to explore the chambers (Ma-ih . 
Eludes de Mythologie et d’Archdolngie figypthnnea. vol. i. pp 148, 140). Excavations conduct* d 1 
Gautier have led, in 1895, to the disoovery of eleven statues of King Csirtasen I., in tho ruin* »i d 
exterior clmpel; cf. Guide du VihiU nr, pp. 222, 223, Nos. 1054-1057). 



THE PYRAMIDS OF llJLAHXtN AND OF HAWAIIA. " JjJ.fi 

•vrmitofan entrance being effected : one of them contained the body ot CVirt.is. n 
: does Amonemliait I. or Amencmhait IT. repose in the other ? 1 Wo know, .it ah’ 
. vents, that fWtasen II . built for himself the pyramid of Illahun, and Amonem- 
i ■ fiit III, that of Ilavvara.. “ Hotpft,” the tomb of Usirt.ison II., stood upon a rook\ 
mil at a distance of some two thousand feet from the cultivated lands. To the 
, ist of it lay a temple, and close to the templo a town, IIiut-Osirtason-Hotpu— 
the Castle of the Repose of frbirtasen ’’—which was inhabited by the workmen 
. mployed in building the pyramid, who resided there with their families. 
The romains of the temple consist of scarcely anything more than the enclosing 
nail, whose sides wore originally faced with fine white limestone covered with 
luei oglyphs and sculptured scenes. It adjoined tho wall of the town, and the 
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neighbouring quailer& are almost intact : the streets were straight, «iml mossed 
i a-li other at right angles, while the house* cm each side 1 were m> lvgulaih 
hmll that a single policeman could keep his e\eon each thoroughfare* from one* 
ond to the other. Tho structures wore* of rough material hastily put together 
•uni among tin* dtbvia an* to In* found portions ot older buildings, dela*, and 
lMgmrnts of statues The town bc'gan to dwindle attei tho Pharaoh had taken 
possession of his sepulchre ; it w .is abandoned during tho XTIL 1 dynast} , and it" 
Mims were eutomhod in the Nind which the* wind lu*apcd o\cr them.* Tiio city 
'V hifh Xuieneinlintt ITT. had connected with his tomb maintained, on the 
'•“Miarv, ii long existence in the course ot the centime". Ihe kings last 
i citing-place consisted of a huge* sarcophagus of ijuai t/.ose sand&tone, while* 


' r l tit' Ittsk of lmiklin- tho pyramid of fMit 1-011 I wa* minuted to Mirri, who ilwiU - it on 
* {'ii." 1 nu l in the Lmivre (ii ,i f 11 IT.Imui r t It" m it tCmviiptwit* inediha, \ol. 11. pp 
u 1, NiU* de la X 7 P o , v.. ei. M wi m», AWo am ditfAnita th Cut „ n .0 

" '< Ih'luire, in tho MAangea d'JBfagi ' , ml ii. pp 221,222. j.hub a iU Mythology , m»I 
lh iwn by Faucher-GadinnSwi .1 phntoji »ph l»v <iokuwhetf. 


p. -> 

a 


1, 


am-UVCUliUlBt iiVUI ■» - F . r. 

H.c pjramid of Illahun was opened, anl it, identity with the pyramid ot l -ul 1*11 M l u ' i y 
1 1 Mins, Kuhun f On rob and Uamxra . pp. 11. 12, 21 -:i2, *nd Ilhihun, Kahun a id n * pp 
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his favourite consort, Nofriuphtah, reposed beside him in a smaller coffin . 1 
The sepulchral chapel was very large, and its arrangements were of a some whit 
complicated character. It consisted of a considerable number of chamber, 
some tolerably large, and others of moderate dimensions, while all of them 
were difficult of access and plunged in perpetual darkness: this was tlm 
• Egyptian Labyrinth, to which the Greeks, by a misconception, have given t 
world-wide renown . 3 Amenemhait III. or his architects had no intention oi 
building such a childish structure as that in which classical tradition m 
fervently believed. He had richly endowed the attendant priests, and 
best owed upon the cult of his double considerable revenues, and the chamh.*v rt 
above mentioned were so many storehouses for the safe-keeping of the treasure 
and provisions for the dead, and the arrangement of them was not more singular 
than that of ordinary storage depots. As his cult persisted for a long period, 
the temple was maintained in good condition during a considerable time: 
it had not, perhaps, been abandoned when the Greeks first visited it . 1 
The other sovereigns of the XII th dynasty must have been interred not f.n 
from the tombs of Amenemhait III. and Usirtasen XL: they also had then- 
pyramids, of which we may one day discover the site . 4 The outline of these 
was almost the same as that of tlio Memphite pyramids, but tin* interior 
arrangements were different As at Illahun and Dahshur, the mass of the 
work consisted of crude bricks of largo size, between which fine sand was 
{’introduced to bind them solidly together, and tlio whole was covered with <i 
! facing of polished limestone . 5 The passages and chambers are not arranged 
Jon the simple plan which wo meet with in iho pyramids of earlier date.'* 

1 Like- the pyiamul of IllaUuu, that of Hauaru 1ms also been opened, mul tho mreoph igns of *11* 
Pharaoh dUmvored by PEfRJE, llaimra , JUalnnu and Aninoc, pp. 3-8; Kalian, Gurob and Ihurtun, 
pp. 3-8, 12-17. 

s Tho woul “ Labyrinth,'* \afMpwOos, is a Greek adaptation of the .Km plain namo ranu-j aha ii ; 
“temple of ltahdnit” pronounced iu the local dialect la pu-rtih unit (Maiui tie, Leu Pa /urns 
Egypliens da Murfe dr Boning, vol. i. p. 8, note 2 ; Jtouoscjt, Das .Egypt isehe Sr* land, in tho Z< it-rhi ///, 
1872, p. 31, Dndiunnuhe geoyraphuine, j». 501) Brngvk lias sinco disputed this etymology, w Inch In 
had, however, been one of the lirs»t to accept {Der MOris-See, in the Zeitschrift , vol. \\x. p. 70 ). 

1 Ah to the Lab} i inti i of Egypt and tho conjectures to which it lms given iNe, m-e .louv.D-rf* 
C'aio.siil’, ]hsni}ti<m dee rniws sitn&s pres de la pyramids <V Hamid rah, ro aside rdrs routine !•* 
du Labyrinth v, et cnmparaUnn de res mines nvte h» i ecih drs anriens , in tlio Description dt PI 
vol.iv.pp. 478-524. The identity of tho ruins at 1 law fl,ra with the remains of tho labyrinth, admit it 1 
by dmniird-Carihtie and by Lepsiiis ( Brief? aus JEgypten , p. 74, et soq.), disputed by \ uwuli {RappoA s " r 
h 8 fon Hit 8 tin F' upturn adrisst a M. Auyvde. Mar it ite , in the Rerat it tie Travanx, vol. v i. pp. 37-41). 1 • 
be».n definitely proved by Petrie ( lfamtra , Bialrna and Arsinor, p. 4, et seq.), who found remain-' 1 
the buildings < ru-Ud by Amenemhait Ilf. under tho ruins of a village and some Graeo-Itonuui t 0, ‘ * 

4 AVe know the names of most of these pyramids ; e.g. that of AuioueinluiU I. was culled Ka n 
{Louver, tl 2, 1. 1 ; Gaylt, Stele de la XI I” dynast ir, pi ii.). 

'' The peculiar emislruction of these pyramids, to which attention was drawn by Joviahh-Pvi.i'* 1 
Pyramide d’Haondrah and Description de la Pyramids d’ Illahun (in tlio Description dc P I 't'Ji ' 
vol. iv. pp. 482, 483, 51 4-51 (J), ha« been gone into in greater detuJL by Vyse-Pbuiun< } » Oimatio * 
carried on at the Pyramids in 1HS7, vol. iii. pp. 80-83; cf. pRRRQ^piniML/, Uistoire de PAet dr •« 

V Antiquity vol. i. pp. 210, 211. 

b tfco the plans of tho pyramid of HawHm in Petrie, Kahun , Gurob and JIaicara, pis. h.-iv., 1 
$ of these the pyrami«l of Illaliuii in Petrik, fllahun , Gurob and Arshm , pi. ii. 
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Experience had taught the Pharaohs that neither granite walls nor tin* 
multiplication of barriers could preserve their mummies from profanation: 
no sooner was vigilance relaxed, either in the time of civil war or under v 
feeble administration, than robbers appeared on the scene, and boiing pas^ge> 
through the masonry with the ingenuity of moles, they at length, alter inde- 
fatigable patience, succeeded in reaching tho bepulchral vault and despoiling 
the mummy of its valuables. With a view to further protection, the builders 
multiplied blind passages and chambers without apparent exit, but m which 



mi Mti \ min oi Mir vim 1111 toms* ui nn trincu ^. 1 


t portion of tho ceiling was mn\ able, and gave access to otluv equal!} 
in} 'tenons rooms and corridors. Shafts sunk in the corners of the chambers 
tnd again carefully closed put tho sacrilegious intruder on a false scent, ior, 
alter causing him a great loss of time and labour, they only led down to the 
-olid rock. At tho present day the water of the Nile tills the eential 
chamber of tho Hawara pyiamid and covers the sarcophagus; it is poh^iblc 
that this was foreseen, and that the builders count id on the intiltiation as 
an additional ohstaclo to depredations from without 3 The hardness of the 
cenn lit, which fastens the lid of the stone coflin to the lower pnit, protects 
tile body from damp, and the Phai.mh, lying beneath several feet of water, 
sUll defies the greed of the robber or tin* zeal of the archaeologist. 

1 lie absolute power of the kings kept their feudal vassals in check : for 

1 l>i awn by Boudior, from a photograph 1»\ Ihml Biu^h-Bov, taken in 0'S l 

Indeed, it should bo notid tint m tlo (ii-pto-Koimm ptiio.1 the presence of w itor m i««rtu i 
in nil-u oi tho pyramids was a wattoi oi e miiuon kuowh dje, and so lrtcpientl> w i-» it in* I w U 1 , tl it 
ll ' ih©ven supposed to exist in u pjrunid into which water had never penolmt.il \ < t lit oi 
K Herodotus (li. 124) rolates that, according to tho testimony of the ml. lpr. u i- wi • I'Ud 

l " lll « guides, tho waters of the Nile wire earned to tho sepulehril e.nein • f tin 1 h i- n l \ i 
1 ‘ 4 tr anean channel, and shut it in on nil sides, like an island 
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from being suppressed, however, tho seignoriul families continued not only to 
exist, but to enjoy continued prosperity. Everywhere, at Elephantine, 1 * 3 Koptos, - 
Tbinis, 8 in Aphrotlitopolis, 4 * and in most of the cities of the Said and of the Delta, 

there wore ruling princes win * 
were descended from the old 
feudal lords or even from 
Pharaohs of the Memphite 

members of the reigning 
family. The princes of Sint 
no longer enjoyed an autho- 
rity equal to that exercised 
by their ancestors under the 
Heracl eopolitan dynasties, 
but tliey still possessed con- 
siderable influence. Quo of 
them, 1 [apizuuii I., exca 
voted for himself, in the 

A 

reign of Usirtaseu I., not far 
from the burying-place of 
Kliiti and Tefabi, that. beau- 
tiful tomb, which, though 
partially destroyed by Cop- 
tic monks or Arabs, still 
attracts visitors and excites their astonishment. 6 * The lords of Shashutpii in 
the south, 6 and those of JLIermopolis in the north, had acquired to some extent 

1 Wo know of SiranpifcA I. at Elephantine (cf. pp. 493, 494 of the present work), umler Isii- 
tftfcfcii I. and under Amcncmh&it II. (Boukiaxt, Let* Tomheaux (V Assouan, in the lterve.il de Tran ms. 
>ol. x. pp. 189, 190), as well as of several othor princes whose tombs have come down to us in a I' 1 -^ 
perfect state of preservation. 

8 We ought,, probably, to connect tho Zafita^Sr, mentioned in two inscriptions collected by («oj.kni- 
kciikkf (Htimltats tpitjraphiques d'une excursion au Ouady Uammamnt , pi. ii., No. 4, pi. iii.» No. I», 
and translated by Masfkuo, Surquelques inscriptions du temps d’Amencmhdit L au Ouady llanmaiual. 
p. 10. et fcc<j. ; cf. p. 461 of tho present work), with tho principality of Koptos. 

3 The most important of tho princes of Thinis nndor tho Xft th dynasty is Antuf, who is meat ionei I 
on Stele (J 20 in the Louvre (Gayet, Steles dc la XII' dynastic , pis. xiv.-xxii.). 

* Zohui, tho lordship of Apliroditopolis Parva, is known to us, in so far as this period is concerned, 

from a Hide in tho Museum at Glzoli, probably of tho time of Aincuoiuliuil HI. ; it is consecrated l" 
a icaltil of the Prince of Zdbui (Mahiette, Catalogue Central* }>. 192, No. (187). 

s So far, wo know of only two members of tho now lino of the lords of Siut — Jfapiza'ili 1., ]*'* 

was a contemporary of flsirtosen I., and Hapizadfi II. — whose tombs, described by GiUPi-’nii. 'If"‘ 
Inscriptions of Siut and Vir-Jlifeh, pis. i.-x., xx., contain some religious texts of great, iuterr.-. 
but no historical details. . 

* The tomb of Khnumnofhr, son of Mazi, ha 9 been noted by Giufpith, The Inscriptions of 


peri od, and who wereof equal, 
if not superior rank, to the 
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the ascendency which their neighbours of Srnt had lost. The IiennopoliUi, 
piincos dated at least from the time of the VI th d) nasty, and they had p ism d 
vilely through tho troublous times which followed the deatli of I\vpi II. 1 - 
A bmnch of their family possessed the noiue of the llaie, whib* unotlmi 
w o\orned that of the (lazello. 2 The lords of the nome of the Han* (spousal, 
t Jio Theban cause, and were reckoned among the* most iaithful vas^ils of the 
sovereigns of the south: one of them, Thothotpu, e.iused a statue oi hiniv li, 
worthy of a Pharaoh, a to bo erected in his loud town of JIerniopoli«, and 
tin li* burying-placcs at el-Uerskoh bear witness to their powet no less than 
to their taste in art. 4 During the troubles which put an end to the 
\l 1 dynasty, a certain Khujiinhotpfy who was connected in some unknown 
in inner with the lords of the nome of the (la/elle, entered the Theban service 
and accompanied Amcnemimit I. on bis campaigns into Nubia. He obtained, 
as a reward of faithfulness, Monait-K liului and the district ol Klriht- 
lluiu, — “the Horizon <>f Horns/’ — on the east bank of the Nile. 5 On hieonnng 
possessed of the western bank also, In* entrusted the government of tin* district 
which he was giving up to his eldest son, Nakluti I. ; but, tho lath r Laving 
•In <1 without heirs, l r drtasen I gianted to Jjiqft, the sister ol XalJiili, the 
i mk and preiogative ot a leigning piincf%s. Unfit inanicd Xuliu, on. oi the 
punt's oi Ilemiopolis, and hi ought with hi r .is her dowry the lit Idem ot 
tin l la/elle, thus doubling the possessions of her husband’s hoiw* Khnuui 
Intpu ll„ the eldest ol the children hoin ot this union, was while still 
\ uni", appointed (Jovernor of Monait-hhuhii, and this title app« ars to have 
bi unie an appanage of his h» j ir-appaicnt, just as the title ol “Punei ol 
h hnIiu” was, trom the XIX th dvnastv onwaids, tin* spi cial designation oi tho 
1 n 1o the throne. The niamage ot Khnumhntpiill. with the vouthliil Klnti 
t h ness of the nome of the Jackal, ) < ndoied him master ol one oi the mn-t 
a l tile provinces ot Middle lh»\pt. The jiower ot this family wa, turf h« i 
‘i^muitcd under NuUiU l U- t“»n ‘>f lvlimnuliotpu IF. and Jvliiti . Nikluli, 
in i e ol the liomc of the Jackal in light uf his mother, aul loid »1 lint 


/ 
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/'«. tfi/ifc, pl.\\i. 1, an ln.loiigei«' to tlit X.ll ,h ihnad), to.*» ilui w.th m\ui! . thu iiq.nl li-..d 
' 1 tlu *■ mu* toi it 1 it \ 

V in) lit., tlie 1 Leriuopolit tn pun..- d the \I 1 ,U ihmVv thd tho-n ol tin \ 1 1 

V Will till 1 1 din i*t ,1111s stuis (VI \ u i. », Jo ('H u h In melton u T « /•< t m lh t il 

iii, \ ul i. pp. 178 , i 7 il), aud in il.d II .in as sii.li m ilitirmvMpi .m. il /' ,u 

i '! liolltolpa eaiiM d tli* ir tombs to hi iiMund is h ei ihc- ol Jus * I'lii i**. 

'• ' il uo, Li (,,'ind' Insulation d' Jniti /fiestii.m Hu Jl u ti ih I u a vl i pn 177 1 “ 
" * on p ..tfaol the piisnii \\ojh, tin woodcui upits litih , ti l l n»o\ il .1 Him 1 ssd - it 
‘in t .mh-oftl-Ihrslieli Ji^obein disiuhidln Nimouj H«mi, / flimni/.*./. ? J i ,t ‘ 
Mill) iopiiiilucod l»\ lha^i n’ V' on Monum t <N pi " 1’ > l11 ^ b\ liwi . /* i < 

1 S ami published in « if* mmi 1i\ Ni wm M.v «iud Ciuiimi, / / ishrh.i n l v * , H l**' 1 

1 »»'t <*l llu m, which b. Ion 151 d to Thothotpu, was tl\ aitdil itid H>mo \. 1- 1 * ' 

* 1 n s 


' ' HMiKV, Hint. flown, \ol. 1 . jl \li\ 11 1-7 aul p. '-1 


p P.l ul 1 * pt 1 u w 1 ' 
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of the Gazelle after the death of his father, received from .tWtaseu JU. ti 
Administration of fifteen southern uomes^JVom Aphroditopolis to Thebes. 1 Tin. 
.is all we know of hi'' history, but it is probable that his descendants retnim. 
Hit* same power and position for several generations. The career of Ihe^* 
dignitaries depended greutly on the J’hanmhs with whom they were oontoiu 
porary: they accompanied the royal troops on their campaigns, and will i tli«* 
spoil which they collected on such occasions they built temples or erected 1oml> 
ior themselves The tombs of the princes of the liomo of tlio Gazelle an 
dhpost d along the right bank ol the Nile, and the most ancient are exadlv 
opposite Minid]. It is at Zawyct el-Meiyetin and at Kom-el-Ahmar, ncail\ 
facing Ilihonu, their capital, that we find the burying-phicos of those w]» 0 
lived under the VP 1, dynast). The custom of taking the dead across th< 
Nile had existed for centuries, from the time when the Egyptians liist 
cut their tombs in the eastern range; it still continues to the present d*\, 
and pail of the population of Minieh are now buried, year after year, in the 
places which their remote ancestors had chosen a** the site of their “et< in d 
houses*' The cemetery lies peacefully in the centre of the .sandy plain at the 
foot ol the hills; u grove of palms, like a curtain drawn along the rivet si i*^ 
paitiallv conceals it ; u ('optic convent and a few Slaliommcdan hermits nth m t 
around them tho tombs of their respective followers, Christian or Jlussiilm tn 
The lock-hewn tombs of the Nll fh dynasty succeed each other in on« Inn > 
irregular line along the difls of l»eni-llasan,and the traveller on the Nile s. N 
their entrances continuously coining into sight and disappearing as he 1 goes up 
or descends the river. These tombs arc entered by a square aperture, v iryn 
in height and width according to the size ot the chapel. Two only, tlios. ( ,i 
Amoni-Amencmhait and of Klmumhotpu II., have a columned facade, ot win* !■ 
all the members— pillars, bases, entablatures— have been cut in the s bd 
rock: the polygonal shafts of the facade look like a bad imitation ol 
ancient Doiic. Inclined plants or iliglits of steps, like those at Elephant im 
formerly led from tho plain up to the terrace. 2 Only a few traces of these < \iM 
at the present day, and the visitor has to climb tho sandy slope as host la 
can : wherever he enters, the walls present to his view inscriptions of immemv 
extent, as wrell as civil, sepulchral, military, and historical scenes. These an 
not incised like those of the Memphite mustabas, but are painted in hesco on 

1 The history of thi principal it it'd of the Huro mid of tho Oa/c-llc* lias boon pot tng< ti.u I 
Masjtro, La Grande lnmripti oh dr lifni-IJamin (in tho Recur U dr Traraur, ml. i. PP- KKM s l)i 11 
pait-s of it mul correction from IrcBh documents which have been publishul by Ni wiusiuu. in f “ 
Memoir of tho Archtcologicul Survey of tho Ej;ypt Exploration Fund, lieni-llamn , void. Land u ,an 
made ubo of by (Griffith in lit ai- Hasan, ii. pp. 

2 ItObELiim, Monununti Civil L , vol. i, pp. G3, 61; cf. pp. 430, 131 of tho present volume for t 1L 
description of those tombs ut Elephantine, and for tho vignette which gives thpir external aspect. 



Till 1 OMBS OF BKNI-JIAbAX 


j‘25 

*1 ie stone itself. The technical skill here exlubitc d is not a whit U hind tl u <>( 
«li< older periods, aud the general conception ot the subjects has not i\u 1 '< 
uk'O tlio time of the pjiamid-building kings The object is always the sum*/ 
unely,to ensure wealth to the double in the otlui woild,and to inihh him to 
k sei vc the same lank <imong the departed as he onjojcd among tin hm^ » 
< nee sowing, leaping, oittle roaring, the exoieiso of diffi lent ti id< s, flu pn - 
1 uition and bunging of offeiings, aie all lepresented with the same mnmb 



IJII M »l)l h\ l 1 Ml n 1 \ 1 Z \ W \ 1 1 » I Ml ^ I I IN 


in s is Jbrmeily. But a new (dement has In i n uhh d to the mncntthnms 
kn(pr, and the experience of the pist is i ontnmillv mtei it mg tli hs^m, 
tu it the most caieful pieeautions and the must coiiscu utious obsmition of 
ni lone, tteio not sufficient to poipetuate the woislup ot anecstois 111 d iv 
" i' hound to come when not onlv the di si end infs ni Klinumhotj u, hut a 
(1 1 d of cui ions or indiih lent stnngeis, would visit lus tomb he d» sin d tli it 
tn» v ‘iould know lus gemalogv, lu^ pin ate and public vutues, his lunous 
* 1 lus court titles and dignities the extent ot Ins w< ullli , md lu onki tint 
11,1 l 1 ul should bo omitted, he lei it i n ill tint ho did, oi he givt s the u pu 
"■out it if »n ot it upon the wall. Tu a long account ot two hundiid and twiutv- 
h ' u 1 ‘ii n he gives a resume ot lus lamily histoiv, introducing o\ti u N bom m 
H ( hiws, to show the favours received by his ancestois trom the ban I** of tin e 



1 Drawn bj Boutin, r 
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sovereigns . 1 Amoni and Klnti, who wore, it appears, the warriors of their Tin t* 
have everywhere recounted the episodes of their military career, the movement., 
•of their troops, their hand-to-hand fights, and the fortresses to which they Ian l 
siege . 2 These scions of the house of the Gazelle and of the Haro, who share-, 
with Pharaoh himself the possession of the soil of Egypt, were no mere princely 
ci pliers: they had a tenacious spirit, a warlike disposition, an insatiable desire 
for enlarging their borders, together with sufficient ability to realize their aims 
by court intrigues or advantageous marriage alliances. Wo can easily picture 
from their history what Egyptian feudalism really was, what were its com- 
ponent elements, what were the resources it had at its disposal, and wo m.-iy 
well bo astonished when we consider the power and tact which the Pharaohs 
must have displayed in keeping such vassals in check during two centuries 
Amcnemhait I. had abandoned Thebes as a residence in favour of Tlerach*. 
opolis and Memphis, and had made it over to some personage who probably 
belonged to the royal household. The noiue of Uisit had relapsed into the 
condition of a simple fief, and if we are as yet unable to establish the series 
of the princes who there succeeded each other contemporaneously with the 
Pharaohs, we at least know that all those whose names have come down to us 
played an important part in the history of their times. Montunsisii, whose stele 
was engraved in the XXIV 11 * year of Amcnemhait L, and who died in the joint 
reign of this Pharaoh and his son Usiitascn I., had taken his share in most 
of the wars conducted against neighbouring peoples, — the Anitiu of Nubia, !li<* 
Monitu of Sinai, and the “Lords of the Sands:” he had dLiinintled their 
cities and razed their fortresses . 3 The principality retained no doubt the sum* 
boundaries which it had acquired under the first Antufs, but T heb es iNell 
grew daily larger, and gained in importance in proportion as its trout iers 
extended southward. It had become, after the conquests of Vfsirtasen UT., tin* 
ver X centre of the Egyptian world — a centre from which the power of tin* 
Pharaoh could equally well extend in a northerly direction towards the Sinai tie 
Peninsula and Libya, or towards the Red Sea and the “humiliated Kush ” in 
the south. The influence of its lords increased accordingly : under Amenem- 

1 The inscription of Klinftinhntpti was copied for the Hist time by IluiiTON, /.> rrptit u 

pK x\iii., x\iv. The tonjb was described by OfliMroLMoy (Monument* de V I'gyptc 1 1 • 1 e hi V^" ■ 
vol. ii. pp. ysr» *123), and many of the scenes were reproduced with much ucemiiey in the plaits l«» 
Kruit work, us well us in that ot Ko.se] lini. We find it reproduced in its ontiiety in Lcimin /'tf" 7 * •* 
*i. and in Ni win iuiy, Jient-llamn , vol. i. pin. xxij.-xxxviii. 

3 Thu tomb of Anioni-AiuP7ienilifi.it has been dewribed with gr« at minuteness by Cn vmi 'i • 
Monnmnil h de VEyypto et de hi A'wfuV, vol. ii. pp. 423-tyf, and by Ni.wjiurky, Jit ni- 1 fawn , v l 
pis. iii.-xxxi,; that of Piince Khlti ha-* also been deberihcd in the younger Chsuupol lion’s Mnu 
f t dv la Nubh , vol ii. pp. :i:i 1-J138, and in Nf/vvijkkuy, Tit ni I/awn , \ol. ii. pp. 51-02, |>N ^ ' 

* Stelo (J 1 in the Lou vie ((tAYi^t, titel/8 de 1(t XTP dynastie , pi. i. ; PiuitlirT, Rrcnril d , Jn st ‘ l 
tion*, vol. 11 . pp. 27, 2S), interpreted by Mam‘j:iu>, Uu fioucerneur de TJiihr* an debut de hi ' 1 
dyituhtie (eztrartvd from tlie M&noirts du premier Cungrcs International dis Orientalise* fenu u /'' > 
vol. ii. pp. is til). 





WJ 3 LORDS OF UIRBES UNDER llir XlP a D1N1SU , >7 

at HI and Amenemliait IV. they weie perhaps the most poweifal ot tli 
k it vassals, and when the mown slippc d from the grasp ot the A II * dyn * 

t (ell into the hands of one of these feudatories It is not known how tl < 

1 insition was biouglit about which tiunsferred the soveioignty tiom the (hi 1 
the yonngei branch of the family of Amenemliait I W hen Auienemliail l\ 



THF TOMTIT OP 1*1 IM I ** OF 1 Fir O K/J 1 1 F \ 1VT A 1 IIMTM VN 1 


c 1 j« 1 hisiuaiest lieu wis a worn in Ills* sistti Sovkuouiiiuu sin irt mini the 
snpirmi authority for not quite fnui \( us , 2 md thin k signed hei position 
to 1 ( ( itam So\kbotpu * \\ is time a revolution m the palace, oi a p»pulu 

using, 01 a uvil war? Did the queen become the wife of the new so\crc ign 
ami thus bi mg about the change without a struggle ? Sovhhotpu was piol> iblj 
In l of Uisit, and the dynasty which lie founded is given b\ tin intm 

Ihiwnhy Brudui fiom i chioni 1 th njli min n V nhn 1 (I 01 lie In f I i b n 
tl 1 It ot wluth tlu |K>itifo i& shown, u tl il I khn inihitj i IJ 

Mu rugm <1 tXM|ly thioe K'c-fP turn mills in 1 ti^littn 1 i\h in l hn«y t tl ft uniti N f I 

H U 3 il l an m ” (1 rrsii *1 A w t ill in in hit / 1 n l il ( id i 1 1 ^ < 1 m l -> 

3 s \khotpi\ Khttfc&irf wording to the jus nt ] ublishcd tcisi nsofthi lunn FiiuiMl nsn 
l i nail pi v c il yii L$),an ulc ulihcntion w hu.li It 1 T it bit m ( huhinhe s s?i» lafliu l /*«- / mtt <» 

IP 102 103 ) and Wi^bm um (J i/i/j U> h < hi 1 / ]p 2 o<» 2 b 7 ) t pen t tin ^tn rilh i^ \U l 
nn | tnn thit tbl^flflt km.* 1 1 tbi kill thnisti uisSnkh tpu Sakhr ml hi I uin (1 li k i t 
I 1 1) ft i*k lit* ruAfa fit St malt, in tlu Ji it i h h jtpt lit sun \«1 \ pp tl oil I \nn 

V fl und tUr ftlttntr hum itpapt/i u pit) still the w i\ m wlutli tlu m nuni ids < l S>v 

* h i s iklu mkhftttyihri and his pnp)ii(<«i mini m Pi liils llhluu A huu ml (tur l p >0) aT 
i im^hd with tho monument'* t f Vmti i l ut III its ninth mlmth 1 nhn show tint it w 
1 11 ilt t scpiifttt bun from this nion iri h Woir o^ r, an t vamm iti n of tU t ngu il 1mm 1 iprn- 

tl it thtre is i tear befoTo tho wu 1 hhutoum on tin lirst cai touche, n> in In ition ft w 1 i 

tt ll on m tho facsimile, but which Iih u nt tho 1* s hi tU lm i^t l tlu mihil s lir 1 1 1 

lf u l almost tin whole ot out hip;n Wi ut, tlier t u u line 1 to It lu>c th it s tlln t 
' "rdltn uibtuid of hhutoum, and tint tlu it fen nil tl i ith intus ure m tin n 1 1 ti H 

I i nt points of view, and that the fouuhr t tin \Hl d\ nasty wus it s kh n i h if n I 

' Ibo bovkhotpd Saklit mkhtitouiri whi tint is the fiftcintli phtc m thi Ui i t\ wa i 
s 1 mkhfttoGirt II 
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, historians as of Theban origin. His acc ession entailed no change in tin* 
Egyptian constitution; it merely consolidated the Theban supremacy, and 
.gave it a recognized position. Thebes became henceforth the head of tin 
entire country: doubtless the kings did not at once forsake Ileracleopolis and 
the Fayum, but they made merely passing visits to these royal residences at 
considerable intervals, and after a few generations even those were given up. 1 
Most of these sovereigns resided and built their Pyramids at Thebes, and the 
* administration of the kingdom became centralized there. 2 The actual capital 
of a king was determined not so much by tho locality from whence he ruled, 
as by the place where he reposed after death. Thebes was tbe virtual capital 
of J jg} pt from tho moment that its masters fixed on it as their burying-placc. 

Uncertainty again shrouds tho history of the country after Sovkhotpu I.: 
not that monuments are lacking or names of kings, but the records of 
the many Sovkhotpus and Nolirhotpiis found in a dozen places in tin* valley, 

, furnish as yet no authentic means of ascertaining in wliafc order to classify them. 
i The XIIJ 1U dynasty contained, so it is said, sixty kings, who reigned for a 
i period of over 453 years. 3 Tho succession did not always take place in the 
direct line from father to son : several times, when interrupted by default of 
male heirs, it was renewed without any disturbance, thanks to the transmission 
of ro).il rights to their children by princesses, even when their husbands did not 
belong to the reigning family. Monlhotpti, the father of Sovkhofpu HI., was 
an ordinary priest, and his name is constantly <j noted by his son; but sol.n 
blood flowed in the veins of his mother, and procured for him tho crown. 1 
The father of his successor, Noiirhotpu XL, did not belong to tho rcimuug 
brunch, or was only distantly connected with it, but his mother Kamfiit w r as 
the daughter of Pharaoh, and that was sufficient to make her son of royal ; 

1 Prof. Petrie lias found Papyri of SovkhotpA I. ui Unit &m(P*,TiuF, Ilhihun , Kahn n and Chtrrih. ’ 

* AVe know of the p}rainid of SovkhAniMAf and of his wife, <2ueen N Abkhas, at Thrbi •>, tiom 
testimony of the Abbott Papyrus (pi. iii. 11. 1-7, pi. vi. II. 2, 3 ; li wcii-Ou abas, Etude *nr b Ta^/rii- * 
Abliott. iu the JR* vua Arrhifolngique, 1st seiies, vol. xvi. pp. 269-271 ; Cjiaiun, Mffongm Eiiyplnbyigm 
3rd series, vol. i. pp. 03, 01, 08, 301; Masflko, Una enqntb jndi riuirt a Thibet, p]>. is, 19, 11, To), 
and nf the Salt Papyrus (l hi abas, Melanges Egyptnlogiqm‘8, 3rd series, vol. ii. p. 1, it m <{.). 'll"* 
exe.iAalions cmiduetcd by Mr. de Morgan have shown that AAtAabri I. 1 lord caused himself lo ho 
interred ou the plateau of Dahshur, near Memphis. 

8 This is the number given in one of the lists of Manetho, in Mlllkk-Didot, Fragmnita Ih'-bif 
corum Gr.rmrum , vol ii. pp. 565. Lcpsius’g theory, according to which the shepherds overrun Kj.vpt 
from the end of (he XLI tU dynasty and tolerated tho existence of tsvo vassal dynasties, the XU1 
and XI V th (Li n>l\, AJgypff SUIIe in tier Weltgesehichte , vol. iii. p. 3, et scq.), aas disputed and 

refuted by E. de Uouge us soon as it appeared (Exainen Critique de Vouvragr de M. le Chi nil it r iU 
Buitwn, ii. p. 52, et seq.); we find the theory again in tho works of some contemporary Eg>ptolopi *-• 
but tho majouty of those who continued to support it have since ubandonul tlicir position, » </• 
Navillk, UulKtblin , p. 15, et seq. 

4 The genealogy of KovkholpA III. SakbmAaztoAiri was made out by Buucscii, Gvschuhtc 
lEgyptens, p. 180, and completed by Wiew ma\n, JEgyptUehe Geschbhb, suppl , pp. 29* 30, lrom 
a number of scarabiei more recently collected by Pktkik in Historical Scarabs, Nos. 290 - 232 , and from 
several inscriptions in tho Louvre, especially Inscription G b\ reproduced in Tjiisse d’Avsas* 
Monuments tigyptiens, pi. viii. *, nnd in Piehhi.t, lhcueil d’ inscriptions ineiliks, vol. ii. p. 107. 




STATL'K OF RlXrt POYKllOTn IN TilE LOCVUS. 

Drawn by Faiiclicr-("«u*liu. 
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rank . 1 With careful investigation, we should probably find traces of sever. r 
revolutions which changed the legitimate order of succession without, however, 
"entailing a change of dynasty. The Nofirhotpus and Sovkhotpus coutuvui**! 
both at home and abroad the work so ably begun by the Amenembfuts ami 
tho Usiilnscns. They devoted all their efforts to beautifying the principal 
tonus of Kgypt, and caused important works to be carried on in most of thcin- 
j at Ivaniak, J in the great temple of Amon, at Luxor , 3 at Bubnsfcis , 4 at Tunis/ 
at Tcll-Moklulam , 6 anti in the sanctuary of Abydos. At the latter place, 
Khasoshushri Noiirliotpu restored to Jihontamentit considerable possessions 
which the god liad lost ; 7 Noairri 8 sent thither ono of his officers to restore* the 
edifice built by tJsirtasen I. ; Sovkumsauf II. dedicated his own statue in this 
temple, y ami private individuals, following tho example set them by their sove- 
reigns, vied with each other in their gifts of votive stehe . 10 The pyramids of 
this period were of moderate size, and those princes who abandoned tho custom 
of building them were content like Autfiabri I. Horu with a modest tomb, 
close to tho gigantic pyramids of their ancestors . 11 In stylo the statues 
of this epoch show a certain inferiority when compared with the beautiful 

I Tlio gem ulogy of Xoriirliotpfl If. has horn obtained, like that of Sovkhotpfi, from scind*** u « • utl\ 
brought together in Pjetril’s Historical Scarabs, Nos. 293-298, siinl by the inscriptions .it k mo-mi 
(LepsIIS, 1)l nlni., ii. 151 /,)at SehOl (Maiuetti:, Monument* <lin r *, pi. Ixx. 3), and at Atman ( l.i imi % 
Denhn., ii. 151 «). His immediato successor*., SiMthorr! and Sin kliotpfi IV., and later, Sov khntpft V , 
air nn idiom d as royal princes in those inscriptions (Bui <wii, Geschb'htc Afyyptens, p. ISO). 

* Table of offerings of SonkhabrS Amoni-Antuf-Amenomhu.it found at Kurnak (Mami hi, Kmtml, 
pis. ix , x.» and pp. 45, 46), now at Gizoh (Vikly, Notice dee principanx Monununts , 1893, p 89, \*» 
1*211); statues ot various Sovkholpua (MAiiiLrTB, Karnal : , pi. viii. k -in, and pp. 44, 45); caitoiu-hi 
block ot Xofirhotptt II. and Sovklmtpu Ivhuuolirrf (Marie mj, Hamah, pi. viii. n-o, and |». 15) 

3 Architrave with the name ot Si*\khotp& IT. (Guluaut, Fouilles de Louqsor , in the Bulb tin d> 
Vlnst. jjyijptien, 2nd sor., vol. x. pp. 335, 83(1 ; cf. Virey, Notice die princ. Monuments , p. 1 1, No. 186) 

4 An architrave with the name of Sakliumkhfttofiiri Sovkhotpft I. (Naville, Bubostis, vol i 
pi. xxxiii. Cr-I"), showing that this prince must have couslruotrd a hall of largo size ui the tempi** 
at Buhdbtis (Naville, Bubostis , vol i. p. 15). Naville thinks that a statue fiom llulmsti**, in tin 
Museum at Geneva, bolunged to a king of the XIII 11 * dynasty before it was appropriated by it hiim ^ II 
(Naville, Bubastis , vol. i. pi. xiv.). 

0 Staines of MnmiVdiiih (Bi titon, Excrpta Hieroghjpbica , pi. xxx. 1, 7 ; Marietta, Lrttre a M b 
Vicamti de Rouge sur le* fouilles de Tanis , pp. 5-7, and Deux id me Littre, pp. 4,5; Frag mints it Docu- 
ments r< tot if « aux fouilles de Tanis, in tho Becueil de Travavx, vol. ix. p. 14; Banville-Rouui\ Album 
photographique de la Mission de M. de Roug<f,No. 114, and Inscriptions recueilliesi n figypte, pi. Hvvi 
PhTinr, Tanis, i. pi. iii. 17 B, and pp. 8, 9); statues of Sovkhotpfi Khunolirri in tho Louvre (A hl,ll , 
cf K. t>e Rouge, Notice Sommaire des Monuments, 1880, p. 16 *, Petrie, Tanis , i. p. 8) and at Tarn*. 
(E. and J. de Rouge, Inscriptions recueilli/ s m Ejypte, pi. lxxvi. ; Tetrie, Tanis , i. pi. iii. 16 A- It) 
statues of Sovkhotph Khflkhopirri (Mariltie, Deuxidme Littre , p. 4) and of Montliotpu, son «»t 
Sovkhotpfi Sakkinhaztohiri (Brugscii, Geschichte Mgyptens, p. 182), obelisk of Nalmi (Peiihe, Tunis, 
i. pi. iii. 19 A-J), and p. 8; Naville, Le Hoi Nehasi, in the Becueil de Travanx, vol. xv. p. 99). 

a Statue of KingNabsiii (Naville, Le Hoi Nehasi, in the Becueil de Travanx, vol. xv. pp. 97-101' 

7 Marie it c, Abydos, vol. ii.pls. xxviii.-xxx., and Cat. General des Monuments , No. 766, pp. 23 », •'!■> 1 

8 Louvre C 11, iJ, stelai published by J. de JTorraok, Sur deux steles de VAncicn Empire ; C'iiah\*n 
Melanges Egyptohgiques, 3rd sories, vol. ii. pp. 203-217; thopronomen of tho king was Rfl-ni mfrit-unu 
(Masuero, Notes sur different* points de Oram. etd'Uut ., § 12, in the Melanges (TArnheologic, vol. i. HO). 

8 Marietta, Abydos, vol. ii. pi. xxvi., and Catalogue Genftal, No. 317, p. 30. 

10 There are thousands of them in the museums; those discoverably Marictto fill a hundred and 
fifty pages ox his Catalogue Central, ties Monuments £ Abydos, Nos. 7VL046, pp. 231-373. 

II Tomb of Afttflabri I. Horh, discovered at Dahsbhr by M. de Morgan in April, 1894. 
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Tilt: XTTl Tn DYNASTY: THE S0VK110TVUS AND THE NOFIfitfOTlfo. o3 l 

work of the XlL lh dynasty: the proportions of the human figure uw . nnl ^ 
ijood, the modelling of the limbs is not so vigorous, the rendering ol t j lfi 
features lacks individuality; tlie sculptors exhibit a tendency, which had 
been growing since the time of the ttsirtasens, to represent all their sitt, is 
with the samo smiling, commonplace type of countenance. There are 
however, among the statues of kings and privato individuals which have come 
down to us, a few examples of really fine treatment. The colossal 
dutuG of SovkhotpA IV., which is now in the Louvro side by 
side with an ordinary-sized figure of the same Pharaoh, must hi 
had a good effect when placed at the entrance to tho temple 
.it Tania : 1 his chest is thrown well forward, his head is 
i reet, and we feel impressed by that noblo dignity which 
the Memphite sculptors knew how to give to the bearin 
,md features of the diorito Khephren enthroned at (xizel 
The sitting Mirmashaft of Tunis lacks neither energy nor 
majesty, and the Sovkumsauf of Abydos, in spite of the 
i ouglincss of its execution, decidedly holds its own among 
the other Pharaohs. The statuettes found in the tombs, and 
the smaller objects discovered in the ruins, art* neither less 
c irefully nor less successfully treated. The little scribe at 
(iizeh, in the attitude of walking, is a chef d'icuvre of deli 
racy and grace, and might be attributed to one of the best 
schools of the XII th dynasty, did not the inscriptions 
obligo us to relegate it to the Theban art of the XIII th . 2 
The heavy and commonplace figure of tho magnate 1 
now in tho Vienna Museum is treated with a rather coarse 

but exhibits nevertheless most skilful tooling, op hvm‘i i\ 

Ltii not exclusively at Thebes, or at Tauis, or in any of Tur * U,NNV 
the other great cities of Egypt, that we meet with excellent examples of woik, 
or that we can prove that flourishing schools of sculpture existed at this 
period; probably there is scarcely any small town which would not furnish 
us at the present day, if careful excavation were carried out, with some* monu- 
ment or object worthy of being placed in a museum. During the XIII th 
dynasty both art and everything else in Egypt were fairly prosperous. 
Nothing attained a very high standard, but, on the other hand, nothin** 

1 K df. Rough, Notice de< Monument 18*9, pp. 3, 4; cf. tho woodcut mi p. 5J9 •*• 

l'^ont work. , . . , . ,i , 

’ Mam'RRO, Voyage tinipeotion «. ISSi. m <b BhIMIh Je rinriitut J:gypt,c«. 2n; - 
1 «l- Tliis c »iui»ite Ample has, unfortunately, remain. d almost unkm.ni. nf t- " > l" ' lW - 
1 1 "pquenco of its small size. 

1 Drawn by Bouilior. from a photograph by Krneut do Bergimmu. 
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fell below a certain level of lespeetable mediocrity. Wealth exercised, how- 
ever, an injuiiou^ influence upon artistic taste. The funerary statin*, fin 
instance, which AuKiabrt I. llorft ordered for himself was of ebony, and 
seems to have been inlaid originally with gold, 1 whereas Klieops and Khophren 
were content to ha\o theirs of alabaster and diorite. 

Duiing this dynasty we hear nothing of the inhabitants of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula to tho east, or of the Libyans to the west: it was in the south, 

in Ethiopia, that the Pharaohs expended all 
their surplus energy. The most important 
ot them, Sovkliotpfi 1., liad continued f ( > 
register the height of the Nile on tin* rock*, 
of Sornneh, but after his time we are mubh 
to say where the Nilometer was moved to, i or, 
indeed, who displaced it. The middle bu*in 
of the liver as far as Gebel-llarkal was soon 
incorporated with Egypt, and the population 
became cpiickiy assimilated. The coloniza- 
tion of the larger islands of Sa) and \igi, 
took place iir>t. as their isolation piotcch d 
them from sudden attacks: certain pnnns 
of the XIIP 11 dynasty built temples time, 
and erected tin ir statues within tin m, jiM 
as they would liave done in any of the mo** 
peaceful districts of tho Said or the Delta. 
Argo is still at tho present day one ol tin* 
largest of these Nubiau islands: 9 it is said 
to be 12i miies in length, and about 2 1 , in 
width towards the middle. It is paitl\ 
wooded, and vegetation grows there with 
tropical luxuriance; creeping phiuts climb 
fiom tiec to tree, and form an almost impenetrable undergrowth, which 
swarms with game secure from the sportsman A score of villages are doth < l 
about in the clearings, and are surrounded by carefully cultivated fields, 
in which durra predominates. An unknown Pharaoh of the XI IJ 1 ' 1 
dynasty built, near to the principal village, a temple of considerable si/i ; 
it covered an aiea, whose limits may still easily be traced, of 171 feet wide by 

1 Viom Dahtdiftr, now nt ftfei li ; it lius boon published in Morgan's DaliMr. 

* UicdoM.'iiption of Argo find its lumsis bnnowod from Oailuld, Voyage a M&of, vol. i.. pp. 1-7. 

a Diiiwri by lioiidier, from the sketch by Ltpsius ( Denhm ii. 120 h~i ; of. tho msoiiption, ibid , 
ISO i). tho head was “quite mutilated and separated from the bubt " (Oaillau), Voyage a 3/tOw, 
\ol. n. p. ft). 
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292 long from east to west. The mum body of the building was ot -and-t >m 
piobably brought from the quarries of Tombos: it has bom pitihs-d\ 
Ustroycd piecemeal by tho inhabitants, and only a tew insignificant ii igm nt-,' 
n which somo lines of hieroglyphs may still bo duipluinl, mnun ui s tv 
V small statue of black granito of good workmanship is still st Hiding m ili< 
midst of tho ruins. It represents H oskhotpfl IIT. sitting, with hi-, hind-, 
n vtmg on liis knees; the bead, which has been mutilated, lies In snli tin hud\ 
Die samo king erected colossal statues ol lumsdf at Tanis llnbistw, ind at 



ON? OI Jill OVI I HI MI) AND II hl\ I Ml I O MIIMWllL A1 UM>i ' 

Hi 1 ftfHhe was undisputed mastei ui tin whole .Nih Valkj, hum mu ill J 
"jut wjflte the n\er lemvts it-> 1 tnhitm to wlieie3 it ( niptn s tt>cll 
inh) tflflfeft. Tho making ni Kgjpt w hull) u t omplisht d in Jus turn 
on! ii ill its component paits were not uphill) piosp» unis tin bon I, 

"In* h connected tlum was stion.* enough to u^t un attempt to bn ik it,, 
win tin i by civil discord within oi m\ isiuik hom without llicoountn w*n 
not 1 m < liom revolutions, and it wo ln\o no mthoiity loi st itin n tint the) 
tho cause of tho down! ill oi tho \ III th dyinst), tin lists, ol 31 am. tho 
d l ist sliow that after that cunt the ccntio ot lk*) pin u powu wa& again 
s ln ud Thebes lost its bupic mat), and the piepondi i itin*, influence parsed 
!1, t tho hands of soveicign*, who weio nitnes oi tho IMta Xms, situitcd 
1,1 midbt of the maishts, b tween the Phatmlic and Sobounj tn bum Ins 
ot l 't Me, was one of those veiy undent ntns uhicli had ph}< 1 b u i m 

iwn I,y JJoudicr, from the |ili<. ti ii li in hoiui l vNMiiitd illv i jhl / 
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insignificant part in shaping the destinies of the country. By what com 
bination of ciicumstances its princes succcoded in raising themselves to 
the throne ot the Pharaohs, we know not: they numbered, so it was said 
seventy-fivO kings, w’lio reigned four hundred and eighty-four years, and wlios* 
mutilated names darken the pages of tho Turin Papyrus. The majority oi 
them did little more than appear upon the throne, some reigning three yo.us, 
others two, others a year or scarcely more than a few months : far from being * 
regularly constituted line of sovereigns, they appear rather to have been a series 
of Pretenders, mutually jealous of and deposing one another. The feudal 
lords who had been so powerful under the tfsirtasens had lost none of thoir 
prestige under the Sovkliotpiis: and the rivalries of usurpers of this kind, 
who seized the crown without being strong enough to keep it, may perhaps 
explain the long sequence of shadowy Pharaohs with curtailed reigns who 
, constitute the XIV th dynasty. They did not withdraw from Nubia, ol 
that fact wo arc certain: but what did they achieve in the north and 
north-east of the empire? The nomad tribes were showing signs of rest- 
lesjsness on the frontier, the peoples of the Tigris and Euphi.ttes were 
; already pushing the vanguards of their armies into Central Syria. While 
. Egypt had been bringing the valley of the Nile and the eastern corner ol 
Africa into subjection, Chuldoea had imposed both her languago and her laws 
upon the whole of that part of Western Asia which separated her iroin 
Egypt : the time was approaching when these two great civilized poweis oi 
the ancient world would meet each other face to face and come into imico 
collision. 
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IIM < hi VI ION, 1 HI l‘Iirf.1, I in IHMOIA 01 TTir ( opv — 1 HI (OUNin, ITS nil! 
IMUlinNh, A>iD MIIIN IWAMITS. 

f/i m mint of the (Unit ion ifid* find immsUis, tin tdillton of Tidmat -Jl h 
1 tm fid mat and Btl-Wnodiuh, thi futmaHnn ot tin uulh y the thetijontf —I I no It 
( i dir nts unnjund U Tin fidi ifod flaunts and thi !u<t nun. 

#■ / Enphiati'% ond the hjn s. thtu tnlmiaius and flools — llu Eh i> * • 
farndt'*' 1h( country n claimed from the riurs — r Ilo flom lereahon l / / m has V ; * i 
)' , huh, Ho hon , iltphant, and mid oi {unis),dim di muni — \iitl i t / i It 
d in s >S outhuu Chaldan. 

I In Un hnu/b prior to tin Dehiqe—Xmithos-^hinnasluuipishtini and flu < I 1 f • m ua 
1 *• lMxnjc the dutmcHun ot until nil, tin ndiny ot tin mb on Mount Ai n 
tit and n i oiiuluitioio of yudt> and nun— Toe hinj s ot n On lllij*. 2mo f Jt 
' / 


Jit Utjtnd of (Ulgawey and its as'n nomicul becnnut — Thi vdmh u ot I'dti 
' t of Khumbaba, I'Jitiu *s In it foi (ti/j/chhui, and tin s Inovilo villi tin uu 
' 'u th of Eabdm and the toijaye >n st auh if the unintnj of lift «>i, 

' Gallium and the pilot Jj dJa s/ unash u is* lint * i ti > , 
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Giljames — The u turn to Uruk [JVarkti^ tin invocation of the soul of JSttbdnt—Antigintynf 
the poem of Gd games. 

The beginning s of true history: the system of dynasties established by the Babylonian 
scribes— The l-ingi of Agadi: Shargani-shar-ali and the legend concerning him, Narannin 
and the fust Chaldcean empire — The cities of the South: Lagash and its kings t Urnim , 
Jdinghii anagh in — The vicegerents of Lvjash: Gnde a t the bas-reliefs and statues of Tell oh - 
Urn and its first dynasty: Urban and Dunglii—Thc kings of Larsam, Nishin , and Ur id, 
the second dynasty of Urn , 
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XLi Creation, flip r»< 1 hl'< , tin hi,t 1} < I il. <1 I b. <• untn it, utn < mh.lm.lt 

its* i irl\ d_> in fits 


4 


s « Uis. 


‘ TN tlic time \\ Ijoii untilin'? winch was cilltd lu m n t \iMi 1 
* .ibo\i , ami w In ii nothing bt low hid asjit mtiw l tin 
n«um of cat tli, Apsu, tlu Oct an, who Inst w is tin n titlm, 
\ «hwI Chaos '1 iaiuat> w ho givt hath to tlu m all, m n» w led thin 
ii \ witt is in t>nt , letrls which wilt not united luslu s wlnth 

j bmc no limt.** 8 Life g< rnuii ited slow U in this unit m iss v 
m winch tln» t lements of our not Id In still in contusion 
when at length it did spang up, it w is hut in 1*1% ml 
at laic inti i\als, tluou^h tin hitilung of di\m« « onj h s 
dt void of peisonalit) and almost without foim “In tin 
tune when the gods were not creatul, not on is \ t r, win n 
they had luitlui been called hy tlnir mints, noi hid thtii 
destinies Wen assigned to them h\ iato, _t ds m mut stt d them- 
litildimu and LaLhamu weie tlio in si to appt ir an l w i\td gn it ioi 



twn 1»> Hon In i, after *1 Dim \io* T t Vti r, It Cl d V tl It i l *1 lli w 
' 1 ‘J lv 1 uucht r-Gudni, is r< produtf d In iu an ini i lu m tl t lilim 1 1 s 'll 1 ilhs(l \i\ir 
^ l lut In n a r&huli du culte yubln et dt* n ydn * de Vttht i tn (hi nt it tn O it it, 1 1 \\i N t) 
l Cl aid a. i, m m Ej?)pt,nothiu n o\ w sii| j m l to Imu arul i\i t 11 i nut l it hi l u ui L n 
^ u tl c sente nco qnolul m the to\t nn ana j i utitttlH, tint t th it turn tlu rt v\ i iill r 1 1 \ 

1 » i th (If m pr, Dte Sumerw lam Famdu n / *U \\ H >-' Mur / fur hid d i f 

M u Ima been tiunslitt rated *Airai i i Caul l % tlu lutlur m ixtuct fit m wh s \ J 
1 insu\id bj Daniubt ins (Jhimii'tu t>v <" oust toluti ho Ioilii ttliii n J] -1 1 J 

hn i uiftiniit Miaion ©f the tradition, u.o ulm^ to which the am rjh u» pr»tllc - Hm n * 1 

1 lt 1 1 of two persons The first, 1 lutlu wn tlu witeot Vpi-m, st ^ 11 ' T 

" 1 son of ApasOa and llu li-t ] ait 1 1 tin st uU net i* mt> 1-ciu nil V. 11 1 
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ages; then Anshar and Kisliar were produced after them. Days were added t'* 
days, and years were heaped upon years: Anu, Inlil, and Ea were born in their 
turn, for Anshar and Kishar had given them birth .” 1 As the generation 
emanated one from the other, their vitality increased, and the personality oi 
each became more clearly defined; the last generation included nono but 
beings of an original character and clearly marked individuality. Anu, the 
sunlit sky by day, the starlit firmament by night ; Inlil-Bol, the king of the 
earth ; Ea, the sovereign of the waters and the personification of wisdom , 2 
Each of them duplicated himself, Anu into Anat, Bel into Belit, Ea into 
Damkina, and united himself to the spouse whom he had deduced from 
himself. Other divinities sprang from those fruitful pairs, and the impulse 
once given, the world was rapidly peopled by their descendants. Sin, Sha- 
mash, and llamman, who presided respectively over the moon, the sun, and the 
air, were all three of equal rank; next came the lords of tho planets, Ninib, 
JUcrodagb, Nergal, tho warrior-goddess Ishtar,and Nebo; then a whole army of 
lesser deities, who ranged themselves around Anu as round a supreme master. 
Tiamat, finding her domain becoming more and more restricted owing (<• 
the acthity of the others, desired to raise battalion against battalion, and m t 
herself to create unceasingly; but her offspring, made in her own image, 
appeared like those incongruous phantoms which men see in dreams, and 
which arc made up of members borrowed from a score of different anim.ik 

text, ami has been translated in a variety of diil'ert nt ways. It Fccnib to contain a onmpim-mi 
between Apsti and Mimnnu-T'ftmat on the one hand, and the reeds and clumps of rmdie*. mi i ommeii 
in Clinldiua on tlic otlu r ; the two divinities r« muin inert and unfruitful, like water-plants w Inch lw\. 
not jet manifc'ted their exuberant growth. 

1 TahUt J. % 11 7-15. Tho ends of nearly all tluso linou are mutilated; the piineip.il paiK of the 
text only ha\e been restored with certainty, by Fit. Lekokmant (Les Ortqincs iU VJINom, vol i. 
p. 40G), from the well-known passage in Damabcius (Ri ei t h’s edition, p. 322): Kira av i,nir t v *k i 
aCrtiiVi Ktiraapo Ka\ * Aatrupbv 0- Stc ytviadai rpds^Avhv kclI "IWivoit Kal ’A bv. Tho iduitilie.itioii * \ 
‘IAAij/os with Inlil, pronounced Jllil by tho Assj rians, is duo to Jgn^\ ( Ite J wan format or km fruno / u a 
Assyrionm, srrhi qux c livilnr Shurbu Tahvlii VI., in the Ziitschrift fur Keilforschuag, Mil. i p. .»ll. 
note 1, and Die Kmmoloyie dcr Babylon itr, p. 271). 

" The iirnt Augments oi the Clmldrean ueeount of the Creation were discovered by O. Smith, who 
di-eribid thtrn in tho Daily Telegraph (of March 1. 1875), und published them in the Turn at ton* 
of the 1* octet a of Biblical Archeology (On some fragment of the Child a an Account of the Ci talon, 
\ol. iv. pp. :«»:), 304, and six plates), and translated in his (Jhuid&un ueeount of Genesis (Nt ulii , 
pp. til-100) all the Augments with which lie was uetpuinied ; other fragments have since Ik t ti <• 1 
betid, but unfortunati ly not enough to enable us to entirely reconstitute the legend rtcoui d 
at lr i*»t nix tabli tb, possibly more. Portions of it have lx*un truu’-latid after binith, l»j Talb"t (Ho 
Bnult tit lit arm, n» tho Trans, of the. fiocidy of Biblical Atch.vulogy, vol. iv. pp. 310 302, 7//* Ptyltt 
Inticftn Bel null the Jhagon,uiid Tin- Chahlxan Account of the Creation , in the Tutu * , \ol. \. pp 1 - 1 - 
420-110; et. Iicford* of the Past , Ibt series, v<d. vii. 123, et ; vol. iv. p. 135, et setp), bj Gpp 1 
( Fragnind * tomtogonigites, m 1,1 iuiat.y, Uidoi/e tVJsraU , vol. i. pp. 411-122), by Lenoimant {Oman 1 
dc PJIMotit , vol. i. pp. 4'j4 505, 507-517), by Schradi r (Die Kdlimrhr ijtt n unit das Altc 'ltdnuo it , 
2nd idit., pp. 1-17), by Hajcc [laliyian of the Ancient Babylon inns. pp. 377-300, and lit coni* • / tie 
Past, 2nd Herie^ vol. i. pp. 122 110), by Jensen (I)ic lOmiubnjie tier Babylonier , pp. 2G1 .Sol), I » 
AVineklor (Kcilinsehriftlich TtxVtnch, pp. 88-1)7), by Z minium (II. Ounkel, Schojtfnng and Cho * 
j)p. 10J-110), and lastly by Thlit/sch (Das Bahylonische WtUschopf tings pas, in Abliandlung* it dm t\. 
Bachsischeft GcscUschnft der \\ is»enschaften, vol. xvii). Since G. Smith wrota The ChahUran Aaeo' » 
()»p. 101-107), a fragment of a tliflbienl veibion haH been considered to be a part of tho dogma oi i» 
Creation, as it was put forth at Kuthn. •«*. 



THE QOD$ AND TllL M 0N8 TEES — RE VOLT OF TlAMAl 




They appeared in the form of bulls with human heads, of horses with tin 
nouts of dogs, of dogs with quadiuplo bodies spnngmg from a single fish hi , 

ea 0 le 01 a hawk, others, foui wm^ 


tail Some of them had the beak of an 
md two faces, others, the legs and 
Ivans of a goat, otheis, again, the hind 
punters of a horse and the whole body 
of a man . 1 Tiamat furnished them with 
tmible weapons, placed them undei 
t Ik command of her husband Kingu, 
md set out to war ag nnst the gods 2 
At fiist they knew not whom to send 
iigunst her. Anshar despatched Ui^ 
sin Vnu , but Anu was afiaul, md 
raide no attempt to oppose hoi Ho 
sent Ea , but Ea, like Anu, glow pale 
with feai, and did not venture to att itk 
}k i Mtiodaeh, the ^on ot Ea, was thr 
oiil \ one who believed lnmsilf stiong 
enough to conquci hei The gods, 
summoned to a solemn banquet in the 
pdue ot Anshai, unammousl) those 
hnn to be then champion, and pro- 
(1 limed him king. “Thou, thou tit 



glonous among the gieat gods, tliy oni < v un ruiLin^niu <lml j 

will is second to none, thy bidding is 

Ann, Vaiduk (M< lodach), thou art glorious among the gieat gods, thy will is 
sfumddb none 1 thy bidding is Anu 5 Tumi this day, that which thou oideust 
unv noftbe clnnged, the powei to laist or to ibisc shall be in thy li\ml 

1 T ”8P 0r> t ,tlon tin si uunitirs ih horror i 1 frjw Btr (l u I rsomwi 1 u 1 < ui 
w f i) WN firaqmintb t osiiu q< hi yn «i It hi n jp 7 s 11 12 71 Si") tlurwiuti n w is J <» ill l 
m tic tcoml t il let ot the Vs^rnn uliti >n ct the Crc ill n (Tinsin Die I\ tin loj pp 27 1 , 2* T i 
Bin hi A lUlylnuan Du/hnttt of 1 ilht* T mil IT t th f t* >f « s " « n the J i lift in i 1 

fh ttil Tifcdd,\o\ ii pp 27-33, Dim/ ir Dm Btl il i hi Util* lt*iJ uuj po , pp *f 07) ti 1 

1 ti fragment of the Ratlin versiou (Sua / / n ut th I * nt hil fl uti pp o<2 371) A 
11 in number of them will be found npiihint l <n tic 1101110111 * 111 ** *1 th nul 0 anunt th 
l Ih ol which are reproduced m Lai aid V u itt oj JSin uh, \ol ijIh 1 50 

Jhe populations ot li&rnit aro d t> ubed in the thml tilkt (Tin i n Ih /v nip pi 

*•1 *. 7 1 ) tho tc\t is m too mutilated u st iu to 1 unit of 1 < mu ct *1 ti 111 luti m 1 c lu^ ^lvcn 

Ih iw 11 hj 1 uiulirr Gudin tiom an V^siii 111 hftb ulu.f tr 111 Kli is ibul V.B011 \. 1 1 M luncnt 1 
' pl 74) 

Ih Assvnun runs, ** iliy dtrtimj is hi 1 ml t> u no” This ritus not to the th f uf of the 1 
111 II, 1 ut to the lute which he allotM t thus l h we sulstitutcd, heio and cist win rt f 1 
" 1 destiny,” the special munm * ot which would not haw In on uudu stood, tlm w rd w 11 
" ln thrush it docs not^jjBy reproduce tho AsbViim »\pw-stm i\oid4 tin no *>lv M 
1 u U 1 1 isc s or iormul is oMpmRcd to pu//l tin mo lc in lead r . . 

°' f to put it 1 ess 4Pw**ly> * " hen th 1 1 tf 111,11 111 ^ 14 l * Anu himbtU wl “ 1 1,1,1 1,1 n<t 
1 mo blind obedience must bo paid to tlico as to Anu J ^ 
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tho word of thy mouth shall endure, and thy commandment shall not meot 
yith opposition. None of the gods shall transgress thy law; but where m) 
ever a sanctuary of tho gods is decorated, tho place where they shall gi\ ( . 
their oracles shall be thy place. 1 Marduk, it is thou who art our avenger ! 
We bestow on thee the attributes of a king ; the whole of all that exists, thou 
'hast it, and everywhere thy word shall bo exalted. Thy weapons shall not 
bo turned aside, they shall strike thy enemy. 0 master, who trusts in thee, 
spare thou his life ; but the god who hath done evil, pour out his life lik<* 
water/' They clad their champion in a garment, and thus addressed him: 
“Thy will, master, shall bo that of the gods. Speak tho word, ‘Lot it ho so,’ 
it shall bo so. Thus open thy mouth, this garment shall disappear; say unto 
it, ‘Return/ and tho garment shall be there." He spoke with his lip*, the 
garment disappeared; ho said unto it, “Return," and tho garment \\u> 
restored. 2 Morodach having been onec convinced by this evidence that ho had 
the power of doing everything and of undoing everything at his pleasure, tli.« 
gods handed to him the sceptre, the throne, the crown, the insignu ot 
supreme rule, and greeted him with their acclamations: “]>c king!— (h>! 
Cut short the life of Tiamut, and let the wind carry her blood to the hidden 
extremities of the universe.” 3 lie equipped himself carefully for the struggle. 
“He made a bow and placed bis mark upon it;" 4 he had a sptar hn Might 
to him and litted a point to it ; tho god lifted the lance, brandished il in 
his right hand, then hung the bow and quiver at his side. He placed a 
thunderbolt before him, tilled his body with a devouring flame, then made a 
net in which to catch the anarchic Tiamat; lie placed tin* four winds in 
such a way that she could not escape, south and north, east and west, and 
with his own hand he brought them the net, the gift of his father Apu. lie 
created the hurricane, the evil wind, the storm, tho tempest, tho fyUJT winds, 
the seven winds, the waterspout, the wind that is second to nono^. then lie 
let loose the winds he had created, all soven of them, in order to bewilder 
the anarchic Tiamat by charging behind her. And the master of the 
waterspout raised his mighty weapon, he mounted his chariot, u work without 

1 Tho moaning is uncertain. Tho sentence seems to convey that henceforth Merodaeh would 1»* 
at home in all temples that were constructed in honour of the other gods. 

8 Tablet IV., 11. 1-26; cf. Sayoe, The Assyrian Story of the Creation , in the llecorda of the Vast 
2nd series, pp. 136, 137, Jevskn, Die Kosmologie der J Bdbyhnier, pp. 278-281, and Dai-macu, l)as 
Jiabylonische WcltachOpfungaepva, pp. 103, 104. 

* Sayco was tho first, I believe ( The Assyrian Story of the Creation , in tho Record a of the Vest, 
2nd series, vol. i. p. 141, note 2), to cite, in connection with this mysterious order, tho pasture iu 
which Berossus tells (Fk. Lenokmant, Kasai de Commentaire des fragments cosmogoniquea de Jino ■*, 
pp. 0, 12) how tho gods created men from u little clay, moistened witli tho blood of tho god Ik luS - 
Hero there seems to be a fear lost tho blood of Tiamat, mingling with the mud, should produce n 
of monsters similar to those which the goddess hod already created,; the blood, if curried to tn< 
north, into the domain of tho night, would there lose its creative power, or the monsters who wigm 
spring from it would at any rate remain strangers to the world of gods and men. 

4 “Literally, “he made his weapon known ; M perhaps it would be bettor to interpret it, “ and l* * 
made it known that the bow would henceforth be his distinctive weapon." 
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its equal, formidable; he installed himself therein, tied the four reins to the 
ide, and darted forth, pitiless, torrent-like, swift .” 1 He passed though til- 
( nied ranks of the monsters and penetrated as far as Tiamat, and pro\oked hi i , 
,Mtli his cries. “‘Thou hast rebelled against the so\ereignty of the gods, tlmu 
• ast plotted evil against them, and hast desired that my fatheis should taste 0 { 
Ihy malevolence; therefore thy host shall bo reduced to slavery, thy weapons 
Jiall be torn from thee. Come, then, thou and I must give battle to one 



another!' Tiamat, when sho heard him, Hew into a iury, she became mad 
with rage; then Tiamat howled, she laised herself savagely to her full height, 
and planted her feet firmly on the eaith. JSlie pronounced an incantation, 
ruited her formula, and cdled to her aid the gods of the combat, both them 
ind their weapons. They diew near one to anothei, Tiamat and Marduk, 
wisest of the gods; they flung themsehes into the combat, they met one 
another in the struggle. Then the mastei unfolded his net and seized her; 
lu* rinsed the hurricane which waited behind him to pass in fiont of him, 
aud, when Tiamat opened her mouth to swallow him, lie thrust the hunieane 
lu * * ^ 80 that the monster could not closo her jaw* again. The mighty wind 

^ 1 et IV. 9 11 81-52: cf. Sayle, The A^ynan Story of th Ci cation, in tho Rtcord* of th Tut, 
” i neB, vol i pp 137,18b, Ihi luismnloyie dn Balnjloum, pp 2b0 1*SJ, and 

1 I* ,t yfoni8che WtUschbpfungaei o», }>i> 101 10 > 

Dnwn by Fancher-Gudin, Irom the bwelicf from Isimiud prtbimd in tho Mu -cum 

Lai akd, The Monuments of Nine i eh, 2nd tcrub, pi 5) 
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filled her paunch, her breabt swelled, her maw was split Marduk ga\t » 
Straight thrust with his lanco, burst open the paunch, pierced the interior, two 
- the breast, then bound the monster and depriyed her of life. When he h t » 
vanquished Tiamat, who Jiad been their loader, her army was disbanded, In 
Jhost was scattered, and the gods, her allies, who had marched beside lm, 
trembled, were scared, and fled ” 1 lie seized hold of them, and ot Kingu 
their chief, and brought them bound m chains before the throne of his fathei 

He had saved the gods from ruin, but this was the least past ol L is 

a 



task; he had still to sweep out of space the huge carcase which cncnmhcied it 
and to separate its ill-assorted elements and arrange them afresh for the benefit 
of the conquerors. M He letuined to Tiamat whom ho had bound in eh wife 
He placed his foot upon her, with his unerring knife he cut into the npju 1 put 
of her ; then ho cut the blood-vessels, and caused the blood to be canied In tin 
north wind to the hidden places Ami the gods saw his face, they rejoiced, tWej 
gave themselves up to gladness, and sent him a present, a tribute of peace , 
then he lecovered his calm, he contemplated the corpse, raised it and wrought 
marvels. He split it in two as one does a fish for drying ; ” 8 then ho hung up 
one of the babes on high, which became the heavens ; the other half lie spieail 
out under his feet to form the earth, and made the universe such as men Inn t 
since known it. As in Egypt, tho world was a kind of enclosed chambei 

1 2 nb I it IV, 11 9‘)-10G; of. Saacf, The Assyrian Story of the Creation , in tho Records of tht / » 
2nd series, vol l pp. 139, 110 , Jjnskv, Die Kosmologie der Babylonvr , pp 281-287, and Di m/"« h 
l)as Balylonischp Wdtschupfungtupos, pp 10G, 107. 

* Brawn by Fauchtr-budm, flora a Irw-n lief at ICoyunjik (Layahd, Tho Monumtnts of A 

2nd senes, pi. 12, No. 2; of Flack, Ntmvc et r Assyria, pi. 11'" a) Behind the hufa may bo btu 
a fisherman seated astride on an inflated skin with his fish-basket attached to lus neck. 

* Talkt TV, 11. 12G-136; of Sayce, The Assyrian Story of the Creation , m the Records of tho To 1 
2nd aeries, vol l pp. 141, 142; Jfnsln, Die Kosmdoqie dir Babylon ter, pp. 276 289, and Belli/ » 
Das Babylonisehe Wrttschbpfung*epos, pp 107-108 The story of tho separation of Tift mat into h u\‘ 
filled the end of Tablet IV. (of. Jensen, Die Kosmologie , pp. 288, 289). 




i iliiiud on the bosom of the eternal waters 1 The cirth, which hums the 
I \wi pait of it, or floor, is something like an oveiturned boat m appeal ince 
ml hollow un It ineath, not like one ol the nuiow skiffs m us< among other 
ins, hut a hufa, oi kind of suniMiculai bo it such as the tubes ot the Lowei 
I upln ites ha\e mado Use ol from tailiest auti(|iut} down to our own times 2 
1 1>< * uth rises giadually fiom the extremities to the centre, like a gieat 
m untun, of wlueh the snow j;ion, wline the Euphrates finds its souiee, 
i]>|>io\im itcly maiks tlio summit. 3 It w is at lust supposed to be dmded into 
s undone s, placed one on the top oi the othu along its sides, like tho stones 
i i i temple , 1 latei on it was dn ldtd into 1 >ui “ houses,” each oi which, lik< the 
h(nlg 08 ,, ol Egypt, com sponded with out ol tlu font (aidunl points, and was 

The dear ii] tion of the 1 option ym rid will lx, 1 >imd m p 10 of the j nsenl w >rh ho far tlu 
h hjblcmutic iftwnpt to rtcoiiblru t tin ( h ilium >\ rl I ime I«n rnnnt (/ i Vtjte rhe* let 
ip 141—1 li), has* bicn miuh 1\ Jui n\Jh A ml jt lei lldtfl lit r lsju) Jcum.ii, 
H i rtFimiQin^ all the dements which w i nt t i mj s it, mu iltti \ i th r (pi 1 2 ) ), Miiib up m 
1 ^ v i ft i s ( pp 2 r > 1 2M)^ and rtpr duces in i 1 1 itt u 1 m ) tlu i pinci] il i ^uJt** d his in pury It 
will It (ii ct a giant i how niudi I hi\i tikta fr in his woik, ml in \\1 it il jeds the drawing 
* l u lu r 1 d Ultra horn Ins 

1* I 1 Is Sid Lis il 2% Xlcpi S« TTJS 7 »/i itiiuTOLTas ano^ ttrett v kit a \ty *Tt> urapx«* avTijv 

I S i k 1 Koi\r]t LI lu 14 >mimam / Mu jit. (UzlkChdh n j] 111 lid Itws I) t e 
h ft t d i h \l ylontei, p 247 

11 i tin Khar t,ag hurhnra , the * M imtani it tin W rl 1 ” of tic cun lkriu t \ts, which ia 
dh 1 1 ictd at tho north (Fk Dim/ k, II hjdas 1 art It 9 pp 117-122) i to tin east mu 
1 1\ to tlio north <ust (I’k I isoi 'i \m / t Mo jt th 1e ( h d U ns, jp 142, 1 ib d j ml 

I { nmes de V Kfittoin, \ol li p 12 t “t ] ) Jtnsui (/At A snohgu dn hihfi m r p -0 

1 ) t ms to plowed th it this \\ ia a nomt use 1 to liidn ite the i irtli ifoU t«n ur 

tl 1 hat doqpBnRSatter of fad wimwlnt r» sunlit ai uni nvuntoin tlu iilcs t wh h ria 
K * All thty 1 inc.it at tho Bam© ] omt 

i krsomrANa, Lei Oruj inch de llhstmit, \ol n pp 12 1-120 JiNsts Ih A m lojte 

II Utq 
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under the rulo of particular gods . 1 Near the foot of the mountain, the eilg< 
of the so-called boat curve abruptly outwards, and surround the earth with 
# a continuous wall of uniform height having no opening.* The watm 
accumulated in the hollow thus formed, as in a ditch ; it was a narrow and 
•mysterious sea, an ocean stream, which no living man might cross save with 
permission from on high, and whose waves rigorously separated the domain 
of men from the regions reserved to the gods . 8 The heavens rose above the 
* mountain of the world” like a boldly formed dome, the oircumfercneo of 
which rested on the top of the nail in the same way as the upper structuies 
i of a house lest on its foundations . 4 Merodach wrought it out of a hard resisting 
metal which shone brilliantly during the day in the rays of the sun, and dl 
night appeared only as a dark blue surfaco, strewn irregularly with luminous 
stars, lie left it quite solid »n the southern regions, but tunnelled it in the north, 
by contriving within it a huge cavern which communicated with external space 
by means of two doors placed at the east and the west . 5 The sun came forth 
each morning by tho first of these doors ; he mounted to the zenith, following 
the internal base of the cupola from cast to south ; then he slowly descended 
again to the western door, and re-entered the tunnel in the firmament, where* In* 
spent the night.® Merodach regulated tho course of the whole universe on tin 
movements of the sun. He instituted the year and divided it into twelw 
months. To each month he assigned three decans, each of whom exercised his 

1 Cf. p. 128 of the present woik. In regard to the hihr&t arltai or ubtti, consult JtiiBtn {Die 
2 iomologie, pp. 103-170) Wet-hall bee Kite r on (p. BOO) tho meaning attached to this turn m th 
royal titles. It btems to me that the htbrd tarbai represent tour houses, and is an Astronomic a 
astrological expression used m relation to the geographic al knowledge or the history of the hint . 

* Fn. Lexohmant, Jm Magie ehez let Chaldeens , p. 143. Tho texts call this curved edge shupuh <>i 
shubuk shewn, the embankment oi the heuvenb, the nimpait of earth, on which tho edge ol tin 
hf avens rested (JfcN^N, Die Kosmologie der Bahylonier, pp 37-42). 

* The waters which surrounded the eaith wcri colled alzd, apsu, like the pnmordial watc m with 
which they were sometimes contused (Fu. Linokmaxt, Jm Magie chez les Chald&ns , p. H3, .lix-i \ 
Die Kosmologie der Bahylonier , pp 213-253; Sayce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians , pp 
116, 117, 374, 373) 

4 The texts frequently mention thc&e ishid shami , foundations of tho heavens (Jlysi x, Bit h< - 
mologie dir Bahylonier, pp. 0, 10); but instead of distinguishing them from the erobuuknionfcof tin 
heavens, shupuh shami , os Jensen does (Die Kosmologie der Babylonur t pp. 40, 41), I am inclined to 
bdievo that the tw> are identical (cf Fit. Lfnobhant, Le Magie chez les ChahUens, p. 1 13). ^ 

4 Jensen (Du Kosmologie , p. 10) has mnd< a collection of the texts which speak of tho anti ru r 
of tho heavens ( Kinh shami) and of thur aspect. Tho expressions which havo induced man* 
Assyiioloeists to cone ludc that the heave ns w< re divided into different parts subject to different god 
(Sayce, The Rtligion of the Ancient Babylonians , pp. 189-191; A. Juiemias, Die Babylonia I 
Astyrischen Vonteilungen rom Leben nach dem Todc, pp 59, 00) may bo explained without nocewurih 
having recourse to thiB hypothesis; tho heaven of Ami,” for instance, is an oxpri saion which m< uh 
Affirms Anil's sovereignty in tho heavens, and is only a more elcgaut way of designating the lieavtm 
by tho name of the god who rules them (Junhlv, Die Kosmologie , pp. 11, 12). Tho gates of hoax n 
are motioned in tho account of the Creation ( Tablet V., 1.0). % 

* It is generally admitted that the Chaldceans believed that the sun passed over the world in tho 
daytime, and underneath it during the night. The general resemblance of their theory of th 
universe to tho Egyptian theory leads me to heliovo that they, no less than tho Egyptians < 1 
pp. 18, 10 of the present work), for a long time believed that the sun apfljtfftoou revolved round tl 
earth in a horizontal plane. 
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influence successively for a period of ten days; he then placed the procession 
of the days under the authority of Nibiru, 1 in order that none of them should 
wander from his track and be lost “ He lighted the moon that she might rule ' 
the night, and made her a star of night that she might indicate the days : 2 
• From month to month, without ceasing, shape thy disk, 3 and at tho beginning 
of tho month kindle thyself in the evening, lighting up thy horns so as to make 
the heavens distinguishable; on tho sevonth day, show to mo thy disk; and 
on tho fifteenth, let thy two halves be full from month to month.* ” lie cleared 
a path for the planets, and four of them he entrusted to four gods; tho fifth, 
our Jupiter, he reserved for himself, and appointed him to bo shepherd of this 
celestial flock; in order that all the gods might have their image visible in 
the sky, he mapped out on the vault of heaven groups of stars which he allotted 
to thorn, and which seemed to men like representations of real or fabulous 
beings, fishes with the heads of rams, lions, lulls, goats and scorpions. 1 

The heavens having been put in order, he set about peopling the ear th, and 
the gods, who had so far passively and perhaps poworlessly watched him at his 
work, at length made up their minds to assist him. They covered the soil 
with verdure, and all collectively “ made living beings of many kinds. The 
cattle of tho fields, the wild leasts of tho fields, the reptiles of the fields, 
they fashioned them and made of them creatures of life,” 3 According to one 
legend, these first animals had hardly left tho hands of their creators, when, 
not being able to withstand the glare of the light, they fell dead one after the 
other. Then Mevodaeh, seeing that the earth was again becoming desolate, and 
thdHKertility was of no use to any one, begged his father En to cut off bis 
lie Jowl mix clay with the blood which welled from the trunk, then from this 
clay to -’fashion new beasts and men, to whom the virtues of this divine blood 
would give tho necessary strength to enable them to resist tho air and light. 3 

1 Nibiru, the ferryman, ia our plane! Jupiter f .7 1 x>i v, Per KaU.nb Alisehri *hr A ifat t>, in the 
AiUchri/t/ur Annyriologie , vol. i. p. 203, noto ami l>ie Kuvnoloyie dor Ituhylnniei , pp. I2t* f 120) 

1 Tins obscure phrase seems to be explained, it’ we ronit inlmr that the ChuldaMii, like the I*'gy ptian 
dij, dited from tho rising of ono moon to the rising of the following moon: for in-toneo, from six 
oVluek one evening to about sis o’eh*ek the next evening. Tho moon, the shir ot night, thus murks 
the uppt luunce of each day and “indicates the duy*.” 

J Tho word here translated by “disk” i* literally the royal cup, decorated with horn-, “ Agn,” 
whieli Sm, tho moon-god, wears oil his lu .id. 1 have been obliged to tr miniate the text rather freely, 
mi ,h tn mnko tho meaning clear to tho modern reader. 

1 The arrangement of tho heavens by MoroJufh is dcscrilxHl at the end of tho fourth and beginning 
of tho tilth tablets (Jensln, Die Komolotjie d,r liahjlonier , pp 288-20 1 ; Bayou, Tho Assyrian Story of 
tho Creation, in tlurottfaftis of the Past* 2nd wrie-*, >ol. i. pp. 1 12-141) lhe text, oiiginully t>on.< wli.it 
obscure, is 80 places that it n not always possible to make out the sense with certainty 

1 Tho creafftSJBTtho animals and then of nun ’is related on tho seventh tablet, and on a table! 
tho place of whioh, in tho series, is still undetermined (O. Smith, The Chaldxan Amount of 
PI» 73-80 ; Sayok, The Religion of the Ancient ItahyloniiM . PP 380, 300, and Tito A**y> fan Story oj th, 
in tho Roeotde of the Pact , 2nd series, vol. i. p. 143 ; Jensen, Die Komoloyt . , IT* -30— -)• 
‘ iierossus had rocomd this legend (Fa. Lenormant, limi de Commenting pp. S, J, 1-;. which 
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At first they led ft somewhat wretched oxistenco, and “ lived without rule after 
the manner of beasts. Hut, in the first year, appeared a monster eudowed with 
* human reason named who rose from out of the Erythraean sea, at the 

point where it borders Babylonia. lie had the whole body of a fish, but above 
•bis fish’s bead lie bad another head which was that of a man, and human feet 
emerged from beneath his fish's tail ; he had a human voice, and his image is 
preserved to this day. Ho passed the day in the midst of men without takin» 
any food; ho taught them the use of letters, sciences and arts of all kinds, the 
rules for the founding of cities, and tlio construction of temples, the principles 
of law and of surveying ; he showed them how to sow and reap ; he gave them 
all that contributes to the comforts of life. Since that time nothing excellent 
has been invented- At sunset this monster Oavmes plunged back into tho sou, 
and remained all night beneath tho waves for ho was amphibious, lie wrote 
a book on the origin of things and of civilization, which he gave to men .* 5 1 
These.arc a f^w' of the fables which were current among the races of the Loner 
Eliminates with regard to the first beginnings of the universe. That the) 
possessed many other legends of which wo now know nothing is certain, but 
either they have perished lor ever, or the works in which they were recorded 
still await discovery, it may be under the ruins of a palace or in the cup 
} boards of some museum. 3 They do not seem to have conceived tho possibility 
of an absolute creation, by means of which the gods, or one of them, should 
have evolved out of nothing all that exists: tho creation was for them 
merely the setting in motion of pre-existing elements, and the creator 
only an organizer of the various materials lloating in chaos. 1 Popular A ^mcy 

bcerns to be a clumsy combination of two traditions relating to tho ci cation of nnn (Sayh, r Jh 
Religion of the A nr it nt Babylonians , pp. 370, 371). In regard to Ku, and tho minim r m whnli In 
made men fiomcl.iv, ci. Fit Llvoumant, Lei (higiuvs dv VJIistoire , vol. i. pp 45-17; Ji\sln, 1>» 
Konnologie d<r Babyhnier , pp. 203-205; Saycu, The lltliginn of the Anrient Babylonian*, pp 
141, 112. 

1 Different etymologies have been suggested for this name; the one moht generally accept* d Is 
that proposed by Lcnnrinnnt, according to which Cannes is the IIoJli nined form of Ba-hhait, 1 W 
ghunna , Jfia tho fish (Fn. Lr no mi ant, L<» Grig inis de VII into ire, vol. i. p. 583). Jensen has diawn 
attention to the fact that the woid khan or ghanna lias not, up to tho prcsint, been found m nn> h st 
( J iasln, Die Kosmologie dtr Babylon it r, pp. 322, 323); the name Oaiincs remains, thcioforo, m> tar, 
unexplained. Hoitimel lias shown elsewhere ( Die St mitisclim Viilhtr und Sprarhrn, vol. i. p. 488, note; 
thnt the allusion to the myth of Oannes, r< feired to some years ago by Snyce ( Babylonian Lileratun , 
p. 25 ; ef. It* fords of the Bast, 1st series, vol. xi. p. 153), iH not really to bo found in tho original text 

8 Derobous, fittgment ix., in Fr. Lunoumakt, Kssai de Commentaire sur Its fiagments cosmogoniqm 
de Bfrone, p. 182, el seq. 

* As to these variations in the traditions, sco tho observations made by Smith in The ChnltLian 
Account of Ut rusis, p. 101, et suj , and the very exhaustive chapter on Cosmogonies and Astiodhioloyy 
m Say oil's Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 507, et seq. 

4 Diodorus Siculus had already noticed this(ii. 30), or ruther the writers of tho Aloxandriuo period 
from whom ho obtained his information had done s>o: r^vplv too k6<t/xov <j>vaiv htti6v tyativ dvai kA 
uhr* ^ fyxvs 7 tom ierxmKfrai, /uiffl* tierrepov <pdop&v The Chaldsoan account of ti •' 

creation, as given above on p. 537, et seq., of the present work, confirms tho words of tho Ur it. 
historian. 
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in different towns varied the names of the creators and the methods employed 
by them ; as centuries passed on, a pile of vague, confused, and contradictory 
traditions were amassed, no one of which was held 
to be quite satisfactory, though all found parti- 
sans to support them. Just as in Egypt, the 
theologians of local priesthoods endeavoured to 
classify them and bring them into a kind of 
harmony: many they rejected and others they 
recast in order to better reconcile their state- 
ments: they arranged them in systems, from 
which they undertook to unravel, under inspira- 
tion from on high, the true history of the uni- 
verse. That which I have tried to set forth 
above is very ancient, if, as is said to be the case 
it was in existence two or even three thousand 
years before our era ; but the versions of it which 
wu possess were drawn up much later, perhaps 
n ot till about the Yll 1 * 1 ccntaryjj^ _I t had 
been accepted by the inhabitants of Babylon 
because it Mattered their religious vanity by 
attributing the credit of having evolved older 
out of chaos to Merodaeh, the protector of their 
citv . 2 lie it was whom the Assyrian scribes had 

- ▲ GOD- KISH.* 

raised to a position of honour at the court of the 

last kings of Nineveh : 4 it was Merodach’s name which Berossus inscribed at the 
beginning of his book, when he set about relating to the Greeks the origin of 
the world according to the Chaldeans, and the dawn of Babylonian civilization. 

Like the Egyptian civilization, it had had its birth between the sea and 

1 The question as to whether the text was originally written in Sumerian or in tin* Semitic tongue 
has frequently been discussed {vide the bibliography in Bezou/s Knrzijejassttr Uih-rhUok iiber die 
Hu byloniseh-A tgyrische LiUralur, p. 170); the form ill which wo have it at present is not very old, 
and does uot (lute much further buck than the reign ot Assurbanipal (Sayi.t., l he lulojiou of the 
Amk nt Babylonian*, p. 380, 393), if it is not even contemporary with that monarch (Bezold, 
KaiZ'ufimUir Ucbcrhlicl:, p. 175). According to Sayco (op. cit., pp. 373, 374, 377, 378) the first 
version* would date back beyond the XX th century, to the reign of Khammnmbi ; according to 
Jensen {Die Kosmohfjie der Jlabyhnier , pp. 319, 320), beyond the XXX U century before our era. 

5 Sayce ( The. Religion of the And nt Babylonian s, pp. 378-301-303) thinks that the myth originated 
at Kridu, on the shores of tho Persian Gulf, and afterwards received its present form at Babylon, 
where the locul schools of theology adapted it to the god Merodaeh. 

3 Drawn by Fauclier-Gudin, from an Assyrian bas-relief from Ximrfid (Layaup, The Monuments 

<j Kincvth, 2nd sories, uLU No. 1). . . . . . 

* The tablets in wMtt it is preserved for us eoiuo partly froiu tho library ot Aiwurbunipnl at 
Niuoveh, partly frouWKof the temple of Nubo at ltorsippa; those latter are more remit than the 
others, and seem to have been written during the period of the Persian suprcm.uj ttrAiee, 
•I'i'jrian Story of the Creation, in tho Jteconlt of the Past, 2nd scries, vol. i. p. 1 12, nolo 
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the dry land on a low, marshy, alluvial soil, flooded annually by the rive^ 
which traverso it, devastated at long intervals by tidal waves of extra- 
ordinary violence. 1 The Euphrates and the Tigris cannot be regarded as 
mysterious streams like the Nile, whose source so long defied exploration that 
people were tempted to place it beyond the regions inhabited by man. 9 
Tho former lise in Armenia, on the slopes of the Niphates, one of the chains 
of mountains which lie between the Black Sea and Mesopotamia, and the 
only range which at certain points reaches tho line of eternal snow. At first 
they flow parallel to one another, the Euphrates from east to west as far as 
Malatiyeh, the Tigris from the west “towards the east in tho direction of 
Assyria.” Beyond Malatiyeh, the Euphrates bends abruptly to the south-west 
and makes its way across the Taurus as though desirous of reaching tho Modi 
terranoan by the shortest route, 8 but it soon alters its intention, and makes for 
the south-east in search of the Persian Gulf. Tho Tigris runs in an oblique 
direction towards the south from the point where the mountains open out, and 
gradually approaches the Euphrates. Near Bagdad the two rivers are onlv 
a few leagues apart. However, they do not yet blend their waters; after pro 
ceeding side by side for some twenty or thirty miles, they again separate and 
only finally unite at a point some eighty leagues lower down. At the beginning 
of our geological period their course was not such a long one. Tho sea then 
penetrated as far as lat. 33°, and was only arrested by tho last undulations oi 
the great plateau of secondary formation, which descend from the mountain 
group of Armenia : the two rivers entered the sea at a distance of about twrnh 
leagues apart, falling into a gnlf bounded on the east by the last spurs of tin* 
mountains of Iran, on the west by the sandy heights which border the margin 
of tho Arabian Desert. 4 They filled up this gulf with their alluvial deposit, 
aided by the Adhem, the Diyaleh, the Kerkha, tho Karim, and other ii\cis, 
which at the end of long independent courses became tributaries of the Tigtis 
The present beds of the two rivers, connected by numerous canals, at length 
meet near tho village of Kornuh and form one single river, the Shatt-el-Aiah, 

\ ^ l° ca I nd preserved by Ainsworth, in his lli searches in Assyria, Babylonia, and ChithUa, 
attributes tho destruction of tho ancient lluisorah to a soriea of inuudntious and tempests. 

* For a detailed description of tho eourso of tho Tigris aud Euphrates, seo Guslis Klimts, GdUgruphn 
univeuelle, vol ix p. 377, et seq. The Euphrates was called in Assyrian Purattu, the rivir ot nvi r*», 
“tho great water,” boing uu adaptation of the Sumerian Pura-nuuu; the Tigris was Diglat or Idigl it 
(B’r. Dklwzsuii, Ho lag das l’auidktl pp. 109-173). Tho classic etymology which attributed to tins 
last name tho meauing of arrow , t»o called in oonsequcnco of tho prodigious rapidity of tho cuiruit 
(Strabo, xi. It, 8 ; Puny, llist. Nat. , vi. 127 ; Quntus Cuutius, iv. 9, 0), is ot Persian origin. 

* TI*cbo are tho precise words used by PoMroNius Mela, J)e Situ Or bis, iii. 8: “Occidonlun 
petit, ni Taurus obstet, in nostra maria venturus.” 

4 This fact has been established by Itoss and Lynch in two articles i4£tho Journal of the Hoyal 
Geographical Society , vol. ix. pp. 410, 472. Tho Chaldasans and Assyrians oollod tho gulf into which 
the two rivers debouched, Nftr Marr&tum, or “salt river,” a name which they extonded to th 
Ghaldteon Sea, i.e. to tho whole Persian Gulf (Fr. JDklitzscu, Wo lag da» Paradietf pp. 180-182). 
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which carries their waters to the sea. The mud with which they are charged 
is deposited when it reaches their mouth, and accumulates rapidly ; it is Mti l 
that the coast advances about a mile every seventy years. 1 In its upper 
reaches the Euphrates collects a number of small affluents, the most important 
of which, the Kara-Su, has often been confounded with it. a Near tho middle 
of its course, the Sadjur on tho right bank carries into it tho waters of the 
Taurus and the Amanus, 8 on tho left bank the Balikli and the Klmbur 4 con- 
tribute those of tho Karadja-Dagh ; from the mouth of the Kluibur to tho sea 
tlio Euphrates receives no further affluent. The Tigris is fed on tho left by 
the Bitlis-Khai,* tho two Znbs, 6 tho Adhem, 7 and the Biy&leh. 8 The Euphrates 
is navigable from Sumeisat, tho Tigris from Moral,* both of them almost ns 
soon as they leavo the mountains. They are subject to annual Hoods, which 
occur when the winter snow melts on tho higher ranges of Armenia. Tho 
Tigris, which rises from the southern slope of the Niplmtes and has tho more 
direct course, is the first to overflow its banks, which it does at tho beginning 
of March, and reaches its greatest height about the 10th or 12th of May. The 
Euphrates rises in the middle of March, and does not attain its highest level 
till the close of May. From Juno onwards it falls with increasing rapidity ; 
by September all the water which has not been absorbed by the soil has 
returned to the liver-bed. The inundation docs not possess the samo importance 

* TioftuH ( Travel u and Researches in Chahlm and Santana, p. 282) esti muted, nUmt tho mu MU* of 
flip present century, tho progress of alluvial deposit at ahiut t»m 1’nglis.li mih* m every smut} 
vurs; IF. Rawlinsoit ( Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vt»l xxvu. p. lSt») considers tlut tin* 
progress must have been inoru considerable in anon nl times, ami t stim.ih s it «t an English mile in 
tlmt v y< nr*. lvicpcrt ( Lehrbuch der Alien Geographic , p 138, note 2) thinks, taking the ul»ovt* estimate 
a*, a bimis, tlmt in tho sixth century l»oforo our era the ton-short* came from about ten to twelve ( hu- 
man miles (47 to 5G English) higher up than the present fore-shore. G. Rawlinson (7 he Fire (it eat 
Monarchies 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. I, 5) eat i mutes on Ins part tlmt between the thirtieth ami twentieth 
< euturicH U.C., a period in which ho plnres the establishment of the first Chnldajan Empire, tlu* foil -chon* 
was more than 120 miles above the mouth ut Shatt-el-Aiab, to the north of tho present vill lge ol koniuh. 

5 This is tho Arzania of tho cuneiform texts, a uamo which, in its Htlhmsed foirn of Aisnmih, 
has Ik on transferred by tho classical geographers mid histoii.ins to the other arm of the Euphrates, 
Hit* Mumd-Su (Fn. Delitzm ii, Wo lag dan Timid it si pp. 182, 183). 

J In Assyrian, Sagnru, Saguri (Shikadlk, K> tliuhchtifltn und Ge*chieht*for*chung , p. 220) 

4 The ilulikh is called in Assyrian llalikhi, BaAix a » Iuw^Awmiams M \u« 1 . 1 1 «m •*% xxxiii. 

•*, 7). Tin* Khabur lias not changed its name* sineo ancient turns ; it is fed on tho rigid by tho Khai- 
mibli (Fn. Delitzsoii, IVo lag das Farad it"< * p. 183). Tluv Greek form of tho name is X«0wpas, 'A floras. 

'' The Koutrites of Xenophon (Anabasis, iv. 2, 1). 

* The uppir Zab, tho Eycos of the Gnekh, is in Assyrian Zalm Elu; tho lower, the Kiptos, is 
<!i Zat>u Shupaln. Tho name “Zubatos” is found in Herodotus (v. o2k applied to tho two riveis 
i Ivn n nr, Lehrbuch der Altai Geographic, p. 13U, note 3). 

Tlio Rodftnu of the Assyrians, the PIivhcoh of Xenophon (Anabasis, u. 1, 2.») : tho name is still 
pn^mod in that of ono of the towns watered by this river, Uadlmti (Fu. Dcur/stii, lie log dm 
I'aradttm t p. 185). 

* In Assyrian, Turnat, tho Toinadotus of riiuy (Hint, Nat,, vi. 132), alread) named Ata'Aa* Uy tin 
Ei* ok geographers (Kietkut, Lthrbu h der Alten Geographic, p. 137, note 1). 

J Ghesney, The Expedition of the Surety of the rictrs Enphratis and Tigris vol. i. pp. H« I**: ’*■ 
'»i»s at SumoBata that tip Emperor Julian had part of tho licet built which ho took with l*uu m l*n 
disastrous expedition against the Porsiuns. Tho Tigris is navigable from Diurhekir dui mj t] u Nvil ° l * 
puiod of inundation (LoftTJS, Travels and lit searches in Clialdxa and Susiana, p «.*) 
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for the regions covered by it, that the rise of the Nile does for Egypt. Id 
faft, it does more harm than good, and the river-sido population have always 
worked hard to protect themselves from it and to keep it away from their lands 
rather than facilitate its access to them ; they regard it as a sort of necessary 
evil to which they resign themselves, whilo trying to minimize its effects . 1 

• The first races to colonize this country-of rivers, or at any rate the first of 
which wc can find traces, seem to have belonged to three different typos. The 
most important were the Semites, who spoke a dialect akin to Aramaic, Hebrew, 
and Phoenician. It was for a long time supposed that they came down from 
the north, and traces of their occupation have been pointod out in Armenia in 
the vicinity of Ararat, or halfway down the course of the Tigris, at the foot 
of tho Gordy.ran mountains . 2 * It has recently been suggested that wo ought 
rather to seek for their place of origin in Southern Arabia, and this view is 
gaining ground an ong the learned . 8 Side by side with th^o Semites, the 

* monuments give evidence of a race of ill-defined character, which some have 
sought, without much success, to connect with the tribes of the Ural 4 or Altai; 
these people are for the present provisionally called Sumerians . 5 6 * They came, 

( 4 it would appear, from some northern country ; they brought w ith them from 
!i their original home a curious system of writing, which, modified, transformed, 
pland adopted by ten different nations, has preserved for us all that we know in 


1 The traveller Olivier noticed this, and wiiles as follows : “ The land there is riiher Icsh fertile 
[than in Eg) pt], because it docs not receive tho alluvial deposits of the rivers with tin* same regularity 
us that of tho Delta. It is neecBsary to irrigate it in order to render it productive*, and to protect it 
sedulously from the inundations which aro too dehtructive in tlieir action and too irregular ” ( \ oyuge 
dan* V Empire Of human , VI gypte ft hi Perse, An 12, vol. ii. p. 428). 

2 This is tho opinion expressed by Jiennn (1 list o ire gfn&ralc dee langne a s&nitiqufa, 2nd edit , p. 2!)), 
where a refeiem c will be found to the authors who liavo adopted this view: since Ken.m. .1 Clinch 
{Della Sede primittra di i Pupoli Semi tin, in the Memorie drila 11. Aecademiadei Lined, 3id scrie*, 
\ol. iii.), Fr. Lennrmant {Lea Orhjine t> de VHMoire , vol. ii. p. 19G), I loin mi l {La Paine origiuahe dm 
Semites, in the Atti del IV. Congreano Internationale degti Oriental! sti, pp. 217, 218; Die Namen der 

Saugtthhre, p. 49G, ct w*q. ; Du Semitisrhen Volker nnd Sprachen, pp. 7, 11, 12,59 63, 95, eUoq) 
have written in support of the northern origin of tho Semites. 

* Swct, Assyrian Grammar fur Comparative Pur pone*, 1st edit, p. 13; Sprbnwmc, Lebenund Lehr $ 
dm Muhammad, \ol. j. p, 241, ct Beq. ; nnd Allt Geographie Ambient, pp. 203-233, especially the note 
on p. 294; E. KdinADrn, Die Abstammung dir Chahheer und die Uraitze der 8( mit< n, iu the Zeiu 
sehrift der D. M. GmeVehaft, vol. xxvii. p. 397, et B«q.; Tielb, Baltylonitsch •Awijriache Geeehiehte, 
pp. 10G, 107; WiNChLiro, Geschirhte Israel e, vol. i. p. 13G. 

* Fr. Lenormant has eneigetieally defended this hypothesis in tho majority of his works: it is 
H( t forth at some length in his work on La Jjangue primitive de la Chaldee. Horn mol, on the othei 
hand, maintains and strives to demonstrate scion tilirally the relationship of the mm-Hunitio tongue 
with Turkish {Geachichte Balyfamem und Aesyriena , pp. 125, 214, et soq.). 

6 The name Aeeadian , proposed by H. Kawlinson aud by Hincks, and adopted b) Suyce, Booms to 
have given way to Sumerian , the title put forward by Oppert. Tho ox istcnoo jjf.tlm, Sumerian oi 
tfopfflqro-Acofidiim Ims lienn eontcbted ]jy Ilalevy in a.uumhfXQf noteworthy works : Jit rherelus critique * 
sur VOrigine de la Civilisation Balnjfanienne, 8vo t ]87G (which appearod in tho Journal Aaintique, 

1874-76); Iltudeeur lea document* phiUdogiqueaaanyrienn , 1878 ; Lea Nourellea^ Inscriptions ehald&nne* 
el la question de Sumer tt d* A read, 1882; Ohaerrationa aur lea noma de nomitre htm&iena, 1883 (articles 
collected from the Melanges de Critique et d'JJiatoire refatlfa aux peuplex efmitiguea, 8\o, Paris* 1884) 

Documents rdigteux de V Assyria et de la Babylonia (8vo, Paris, 1883); Apery u Grammatical de 
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regard to the inajority of the .empires which rose and fell in Western Asia 
licfore the Persian conquest. Somite or Sumerian, it is still doubtful which 
preceded the othor at the moutlis of the Euphrates. Tho Sumerians, « ho weiq 
for a time all-powerful in the centuries before the dawn of history, had already 
mingled closely with tho Semites when wo first hear of them. Their language 
gave way to the Semitic, and tended gradually to become a language ol 
ceremony and ritual, which was at lost learnt less for everyday use, than for 
the drawing up of certain royal inscriptions, or for the interpretation of very 
ancient texts of a legal or sacred character Their religion became os-iiuilatcd 
to the religion, and their gods identified with tho gods, of the Semites. The 
process of fusion commenced at such an early date, that nothing has really 
como down to us from the time when the two row's were strangers to each 
other. Wo are, therefore, unable to say with certainty how fundi each borrowed 
from the other, what each gave, or relinquished of its individual uistincts 
and customs. We must take and judge them as they como before us, us 
forming one single nation, imbued with the same ideas, influenced in all thoir 
acts by* tho same civilization, anil possessed of such strongly nroiked charocter- 
Uics that only in the last days of their existence do we find any appreciable 
change. In the course of the ages they had to submit to the invasions and 
domination of some dozen different races, of whom some— Assyrians and' 
(Jlialdieans— were descended from a Semitic stock, while the others— Elamite-,, 
Cossa-ans, Persians, Macedonians, and rarthiaus-either were not connected 
with them by any tie of blood, or traced their origin in some distant manner 
to the Sumerian branch. They got quickly rid of a portion of th< so sq 
fluous filaments, and absorbed or assimilated the rest; like tho Egyptians, 
they hMo have been one of those races which, once established, were 
uicapaSr# over undergoing modification, and remained unchanged from -me 
cud of existence to tho other. 

Their country must have presented at the beginning very much the same 
a-pect of disorder and neglect which it offers to modern eyes. It was a flat 


I'AVmjraphie Auyro-Balyloniennc (in tho .trh« <?k C" Ciinjn * ji u»lo»> 

l>p. S:t.V5li8), anil in n number of other Mtirlmwbw a Pl tongue of tho onliunn 

lUs to recognize in tho emailed hum, mm "jnrul, , ; this would h. 

n i-i nptinnd, but written in a priestly sjlWno ! . b ()U mcr Uuyanl nrolT’ognon 

pr.iflio.tlly a cryptogram, or rather an ailogiam. • J. , to Ins mow of the facts. Tho 
iu Ft wo, Delitzsch and u part of the Dtlitzsoh so i o ^ „ 0 nu wliat tinm ecawiry voho'n.n.i, 
(vntimcrsy, which has been camotl on on bo 1 h , a rcturn to tho Punurism theory (Jh* 

"till i.igua; it bus been simplified qmto Trwnt y y ..viewing the arguments m Jttail. »n>< 

des til f eaten Schriftaay*tcinf, . , . M^llalevy, I feet ferad to dul.i« 

sU doing full juatiee^o protonnd M J t * that b«,h..» ' *' 

"ill* Tieto tluithw nJi> ‘-obligo oebohu. to c.u t #s uutul mblo tin l)p 

I f«od iu theM mptSerTbut that they do ^ , J tbe Rrll phio systems oon.^-fh 10 •» 

‘nil » very probabio one, oeooritng to wlueli the » » s v 

tut ilifforonoe in idiom ’’ (Babylonitdi-AwjTix'he Ue*dneht , p. > 
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interminable moorland stretching away to the horizon, there to begin again 
seemingly more limitless than ever, with no rise or fall in the ground to break th. 
•dull monotony; clumps of palm trees and slender mimosas, intersected by liu< s 
of water gleaming in the distance, then long patches of wormwood and mallow, 
endless vistas of burnt-up plain, more palms and more mimosas, make up th<> 
picture of the land, whose uniform soil consists of rich, stiff, heavy clay, split up 
by the heat of the sun into a network of deep narrow fissures, from which the 

shrubs and wild herbs shoot 
forth each year in spring-time 
By an almost imperceptible 
slope it falls gently away fnmi 
north to south towards tin* 
Persian Gulf, from east to wesl 
towards the Arabian plateau. 
The Euphrates flows tlnough 
it with uustable and changing 
course, between shitting links 
which it shapes and r» shapes 
fiom season to season The 
slightest impulse of its current 
encroaches on them, bleaks 
through them, ami makes open- 
ings for streamlets, the majoutv 
of which are clogged up and obliterated by the washing away of their maigins, 
almost as rapidly as they are formed. Others grow wider and longer, and, 
sending out branches, are transformed into permanent canals or regular riveis 
navigable at certain seasons. They meet on the loft bank detached offshoots of 
the Tigris,and after wandering capriciously in the space between the two nveis, 
at last rejoin their parent stream : such arc the SIiatt-el-Hai and the Shatt-en- 
Nil. The overflowing waters on the right bank, owing to the fall of the land, 
run towards the low limestone hills which shut in the basin of the Euphrates 
in the direction of the desert ; they are arrested at the foot of these hills, and 
are diverted on to the low-lying ground, where they lose themselves in the 
morasses, or hollow out a series of lakes along its borders, the largest of which, 
Bahr-i-Nedjif, is shut in on three sides by steep cliffs, and rises or falls 
periodically with the floods. A broad canal, which takes its origin in the 
direction of Hit at the beginning of the alluvial plain, j^ears with it the over- 
flow, and, skirting the lowest terraces of the Arabian fehain, luns almost 

1 Drawn by Faucher-Gtidm, from an Assyrian bas-relief of the palace of Nimrdd (Layaup, 
Monumenit of Nineveh . 2nd senes, pi. xxvii.). 
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jurallel to the Euphrates. 1 In proportion as the canal pioceeds southw ml the 
giound sinks still lower, and becomes saturated with the ovciflowiv witrv>, 
until, the banks gradually disappearing, the whole neighbourhood is convuU 1 
into a morass. The Euphrates and its branches do not at all times su< u ed m 
teaching the sea: a they aie lost for the most part m vast lagoons to which the 
tide comes up, and in its ebb bears their wateis away with it. Heeds giow 
there luxuiiantly in enormous beds, and reach sometimes a height of liom 
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thuteen to sixteen feet, banks ol blark and putud mud emeige amidst the 
giien grdttb, and give ofl deadly emanations. Wmtei is scarcely felt hoic- 
snow is wknown, hoar-frost is zaiel) si en, but sometimes in the morning a 
thin film "of ice covers the maishos, to disappeai under the first 1 ivs ol the 
sun 4 For six weeks m No\ ember and December there is much ram: altei 
tins period there are only occasional showers, occumng at longer and longer 

1 Ihc arm of the Euphrates whu h shirts tlio (.bain in this wu> is tallt 1 P illicopis or, aiordmg 
t (thus, Pallacotlas (Apitan, Bil ni , lib n l p »l, Didots ulition) this t mi, if it is lutluntic, 
" al 1 illow us to idontify the canal mentioned bj clissictl wnt» is Midi the NirPilluhil ol tho 
l>d \lonun. inscriptions (DrnvrTRL, Le* Vraxatii Hydrauliqnts tn B ibtjJ mu, p 17) 

° Clissical writers mention this fact more than once , for instinct Yrmu ( Inalasi*, ui 7) in lln 
1 i f Alexander, and Pol>bius (ix 10) m tli it ot his successors Plmy (H* f Ant , m 27) ittnlmt h 
d i disappearance of the riser to irrigation woihsc uiud out b) the mb ibit mts jf Uiuh, *1 u t u 
1 ‘ Kuphntem prcpoluscro Orcheui, c t uiobe agms lrn^antcs, m c bm pur lignin di li ltur 1 1 « i 
4 Urtwn by Fauohcr-Gudin, fron i sketch bj J Diliiiidi 4 buze 1 ss r lss J tn d 
1 utiles , p 93 

I oftus (Travels and Mmearchet tn Chaldva , pp 73, 71, 140 147) attribute* tho h w i « t ^ * 

1 ,,M « niture during theMter to the wind blowing over a soil linpicgnatid with -dtl ^ 

" 1 i lie Siva *• in a r. , win . nlinmlu r ** 
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intervals until May, when they entirely cease, and the summer sets in, to 1 ;m 
us til the following November. There are almost six continuous months m 
depressing and moist heat, which overcomes both men and animals and makes 
them incapable of any constant effort. 1 Sometimes a south or east wind 
suddenly arises, and bearing with it across the fields and canals whirlwinds 
of sand, burns up in its passage the little verdure which the sun had spared 
Swarms of locusts follow in its train, and complete the work of devastation. A 
sound as of distant rain is at first heard, increasing in intensity as the creatures 
approach. Soon their thickly concentrated battalions fill the heavens on all 
sides, Hying with slow’ and uniform motion at a great height, hhey at length 
alight, cover everything, devour everything, and, propagating their species, die 
w ithin a few days : nothing, not a blade of vegetation, remains on the region 
where they alighted. 3 

Notwithstanding these diawbacks, the country was not lacking in resource s 
The soil was almost as fertile as tho loam of Egypt, and, like the latter, rewarded 
a hundredfold the labour of tho inhabitants. 3 Among tho wild herbage which 
spreads over the country in the spring, and clothes it for a brief season with 
flowers, it was found that some plants, with a little culture, could be rendered 
useful to men and beasts. 4 There were ten or twelve different species of pulse 
to choose from — beans, lentils, chick-peas, vetches, kidney beans, onion*, 
cucumbers, egg-plants, “gombo,” and pumpkins. From the seed of the 
sesame an oil was expressed which served for food, while the castor-oil plant 
furnished that required for lighting. The safllower and henna supplied the 
women with dyes for the stuffs which they manufactured from hemp and flux. 
Aquatic plants were more numerous than on tho banks of tho Nile, but the) 
did not occupy such an important place among food-stuffs. The “ lily bread ' 
of the Pharaohs would have seemed inengro faro to peoplo aceustdpued lrm»» 
early times to wheaten bread. Wheat and barley are considered to be indi- 
genous on the plains of the Euphrates ; it was supposed to be here that they 

1 Loft ua (Tract h and Jiemirrhes in Chnblwi , p. 9, note) says that ho himself hud witnessed in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad during the day time birds perched on tho palm trees iu un e\haustid 
condition, and punting with open beaks. The inhabitants of Bagdad during the summer p.ts^ 
their nights on tiie housetops, anil tin* hours of dny ill passages within, oxpicssly ii»iihliu« , U«l 
to protect them from tho heat (Olivuck, Voyaye dans V Empire Olhoman , vol. ii. pp- 
892, 393). 

* Ab to the lucusts, wo Olivier (op. cit. 9 vol. ii. pp. 424, 425; iii. 411), who was on two oecssion** 
a witness of their invasions. It is not, properly spouking, a locust, but a cricket, the Aeriil 1 "* 
pereyrinum , frequently met with in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia. 

3 Olivier, who wbb a physician and naturalist, and had visited Egypt as woll as Me supotanwn. 

thought that Babylonia was soinowlmt less fortile than Egypt (op. ri(. 9 vol. ii. p. 423). Loftns, w i" 
was neither, and hail not visited Egypt, declares, on tho contrary, that tho banks of the Eupiinit' 1 
are no less productive than those of the Nile (Tract /x and tlwarrlm in Chnhlwa , p. 1 !)• , , 

4 Tho ilora of Mesopotamia is described briefly by Hikfur, Chald <fe,g£>p. 180-182; cf. Oliuci 
account of it (op. cii. t vol. ii. pp. 410, et seq , and 443, et seq.). 
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, » first cultivated in Western Asia, and that they spread from hence to Su i 
I, pt, and the whole of Europe . 1 « The soil there is so favourable to th/gi^tl, , 
' c(irLftls * that y io,ds usnall y two hundredfold, and in places of exception .1 ' 
f f tility throe hundredfold. The leaves of the wheat and barley lune a aidth 
oi four digits. As for the millet and sesame, which in altitude are as great as 
tiees, I will not state their height, although I know it from experience, | w , u „ 
convinced that those who have not lived in Babylonia would regard my 
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*>tttteinent with incredulity.” 8 Herodotus in his enthusiasm oxnggeiated the 
matter, or perhaps, as a general rule, ho selected as examples the exceptional 
instances which had been mentioned to him : at present wheat and bailej give 
a yield to the husbandman of some thirty or forty told . 4 *• The date-palm 
meets other needs of the population; they make from it a kind of 

bread, wiitfc, yinegar, honey, cakes, and numerous kinds of stuff*; the smiths 
use the stones of its fruit for charcoal ; these same stones, broken and m imated, 

1 \ due traditions collected bj Berossus confirm tins (fiagm i m Fn I fvwuim, I 1 ( <>m 
Wfhtuit sur le$ J ragmaifs eoamoguniyvtn da Jhro*t % p C\ iitul tin tcslnuonj of Olnui is usiidh utid 
,s 1 ll, rJ in with that of tho (Jhuldsoan writer Ohiitr is consult ml, mdu I, to li i\e dis« >\» it d mid 
c«ruils in VrsojKitHiiiitt. Ho only 8ft) s, how t \tr (Voyaifi dam VFmpirt Oth inn n, vol m p 1M)), tint 
,u Mnkhof tho Euphrates above Anali lit liadimt with “ whetf. bul» \ ml Hjdt m ihnul ot 
Mit 1 ' Oon4ex t it clearly lollops tlint these wire plants >\lm Ii hid u\i lteri tu a wild 

1 *“ n •’I wicos of which have been obwrved several times in Misopotinm \ d( l unlulh 
( Ij 11 U * l **° Mesopotamian ongm of tho various spines of wliut and bulty (fhi/iuc tin jdantt* 

1 1 H 301 ; cf. Babylonian and Oruntal 1U cord, \ol n p 2 m.) 

(j( 1UW1 b y Faucher-Gufhn, from a cylinder m the Miiscuni it tlu Unpin OIiwm, Catnl / 
dn r 1 1*** nrientaux Cabinet deft MuhulUt, pi m, No 11 d 1 \ma>, Intwlu, turn a Utt i 
lui 1 1 A Mitkra en Orhttt <tin Ocnd n , pi x\wi 7) The mi„mil measures dm m m u 1 

ij] t ,t(2 wilts, i, 1^3, JdC%hosG testimony ma\ be added, amon^ uneirnt wilt r u it 

4 1 1 l * luH WhtoriqRUPKrum, \ lii. 7) and th it ot the geogr iphei Miab » (w l i 7 12 
VilK » Voyage^KSt V Empire Ottoman, etc , vol. il p. 100 
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are given as a fattening food to cattle and sheep .” 1 Such a useful tree was 
•tended with a loving care, the vicissitudes in its growth were observed, and ds 
reproduction was facilitated by the process of shaking the flowers of the me.* 
palm over tluwo of the female : the gods themselves had taught this artifice t , 
men, and they wore frequently represented with a bunch of flowers in tin* - 
right hand, in the altitude assumed by a peasant in fertilizing a palm tree.’ 
Fruit trees were everywhere mingled with ornamental trees — tho fig, apple, 
almond, walnut, apricot, pistachio, vine, with the piano tree, cypress, tamarisk, 
and acacia ; in the prosperous period of the country tho plain of tho Euphrah s 
was a great orchard which extended uninterruptedly from the plateau of 
Mesopotamia to the shores of the Persian Gulf . 3 

Tho flora would not linvo been so abundant if the fauna had been suflieiout 
for the supply of'a large population . 1 A considerable proportion of the tribes 
on the Lower Euphrates lived for a long time on fish only. They consumed 
them either fresh, salted, or smoked : they dried them in the sun, crushed 
them in a mortar, strained tho pulp through linen, and worked it up into a kind 
of bread or into cakes . 5 The barbel and carp attaiued a great size in 
sluggish waters, and if the Chaldmans, like the Arabs who have succeeded them 
in these regions, clearly preferred these fish above others, they did not despis** 
at the same time such less delicate species as tho col, murena, silurus ami e\«*n 
that singular gurnard whose habits are an object of wonder to our natural i^tx 
This fish spends its existence usually in the water, but a life in tho open an 
has no terrors for it: it leaps out on the bank, climbs trees without much 
difficulty, finds a congenial habitat on tho banks of mud exposed by the 
falling tide, and basks there in the sun, prepared to vanish in the ooze in 
ihe twinkling of an eye if some approaching bird should catch sight ol if 

1 Snuno, \vi. ill: cf. TiiropiiBAsrrs, Hint. Plant., ii ii ; Fluty, I hut. Nat , \iii. 1. 1 J,’\« n to Him 
day the inhabitants use flu* pilin treo ami its various purls in n similar wav (A. Uu ii. Vaunt; an 
mines de Babylon/, p. lal, French translation by Kuimoud, formerly French ('onsul at l> ud id, v i 
has u(hl< d to the information supplied by the English author). 

2 E. 15 Tylor was the first to put forward the view that the Chnldaoans were acquaint* «l with t i 
aitiliri.il ft rtdi/aiioii of tho palm treo from tho earliest times ( The. Firtiliiaiiim of J tab •Palms, m tie 
Acad/my, June 8, J.VM, p. 3%\ and in Nature , 1890, p. 2 S3 ; The Winged Fit form of the Jss i/itan ami 
tit Ik r A m lent Monuments, in tJio Proeeedings, vol. xii , J 890, pp. 383, 393 ; of. Hona\ i Hid tin Ai^ui nun 
hnmr th* S/jrts of the l)ate-Pulmi f in the Babylonian and Oriental Jh cord, vol. iv. pp. til 09, s d 9.») 

3 Tins was still its condition when the J toman legions, in tlioir lost campaign under .1 ulna, no 1 1 • 
it, in the fV Ul century of our era : “ In his region thus agri sunt plures oonsiti vincis Yiinmpw p»iiu 1 
geiiere. ubi oiiri arbori s udsuetie palniariim, per spatia ampla udusquo Mosenem ct mare pi id > 
magnum, instar ingeiitium nemorum M (Ammiavus Mabo., lib xxiv 3, 12). 

4 Ihefcr lias collected all the information wo possess on the existing fauna of tho oounln "i c 
Tigris and Euphrates ((Jhtddfr, pp. 182, ISfi), and Jiis work is the only ono we have upon tin* 

As to tin* auiiuals repri &( nted and named on tho monuments, seo Fh. Delitzmh, AssyrMte Nwl 1 
7. Assy i incite Thiemann n; and W. Houghton, On the Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculpt uns, m 
Transactions of the lUbl. Artli. Sac vol. v. pp. 33-G4, 319-388. 

5 Herodotus, i. 200. Tho odd fashion in which the Arabs of tho Lower Euphrates eil« " 
barbel with the harpoon has been lirielly described by Layaud, Nineveh md Babylon , p. 9i»7 

• A in b worth, Researches in Assyria, pp. 135, 13G ; Frazer, Mesopotamia d Assyria , p 



THE FAUNA: FJSB AND BIRDS. ' r) .' ? 

JVlicans, herons, cranes, storks, cormorants, hundreds 

.nils, ducks, swans, wild geese, secure in the possession ,f , ° f *"“• 

P °* an lu ^hunstil,l„ 



' WINGED GKNIV8 HOLDING IS IMS HAND THE H'ATIIK OF THE HALE HATE-I'aLM. 1 


l 1 * > "i iood, sport and prosper among tin* roods. Tin; ostrich, greater 
oh 7! f i lhe COm,n0n ttU( * partridge and quail, iiud their habitat 

and ,( Ul ^ CrS 1,C8ert I wl,iio the thrush, blackbird, ortolan, pigeon, 

t'c-l *^ C ( ^°' e abou ndop every side, in spite of daily onslaughts from 
banks, and otljrf^irds of prey. 3 * Snakes are found here and then*, 

‘ i..,,. then- ) <au< ^ ler 't3uilin, from a bug-relief from NimriVl in the British Mu-oum. 

Tin i; ,u n fu U ^ S -1— to«l °r uanioil oil the monuiiuTits, soo iln? monograph i W. II"i«.[i!'ox, 
n J ft* Assyrian Monuments andlhcmh , in tlm Trans, of the Bill Arch. $«■, v'-I. iii. pj». 42-Mi 
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but they are for the most pait of innocuous species: three poisonous varioti 
only aie known, and their bite docs not produce such terrible consequenr 
as that of the homed viper or Egyptian urseus. There are two kinds of lm 
— one without mane, and the other hooded, with a heavy mass of block md 
tangled hair the proper signification of the old Chaldraan name was “ the gn ,t 
dog,” and they have, indeed, a greater resemblance to large dogs than to the 
led lions of Africa . 1 They fly at the approach of man ; they betake themsolvi s 



TUB Z17 WILT MANED LION WOUNDED BY AN ARROW AND VOMITING WOOD* 


in the daytime to retreats among the marshes or in the thickets which bonlei 
the rivers, sallying forth at night, like the jackal, to scour the country lhivcu 
to bay, they turn upon the assailant and fight desperately. Tho Chaldjfe 
kings, like the Pharaohs, did not shrink from entering into a close eonijjpti 
with them, and boasted of having rendered a service to their subjects by tin 
destruction of many of these beasts. The elephant seems to have roami d toi 
some time over the steppes of the middle Euphrates , 8 there is no indication 
of its piesenco after the XIII th century before our era, and from that turn 

1 llu Sumerian Dame of the lion ib «» makJt, “ tho groat dog * Tho best <1ck upturn of iljjt I 
menhowd spent s is still that of Olivier (Voyage dans T Empire Othoman, vol 11 pp 426, \r 
sow in the liouso of the Tosh i of Bagdad five of thorn in captivity, cf Layabd, Ntneieh and H it t 
p 4S7 Tather Sohcil falls mo tho lions have disappeared complr tely smci the last tvuntv ,r 
Diawn b> r*nrhi r-fahidin, from a bas-relief from NimrAd, m the British Museum 

* The ixistenee of the elephant in M< sopotamu and Northern form 18 well ( at vblislitd 1 i 
Egyptian insrnption of Aracncmliabi in tho XV 1,1 century before our era. cf Fit L»nuum\m 
F existence de Vdfyhant dans la M&opotamie an XJI e siiele aiant l*t re rhrdlienne y w tlw (* 
rendus de VAcademtt des Inscriptions, 2nd fl( nos, vol i. pp 178-183 Pert Delattn has colhfti i 
majority of the pnssagos in tlie cuneiform inscriptions bearing upon tho elephant ( Encore tin m 
la tUographie Assyrienne, pp 36-40). 




THE LION AND THE UBUS. . , 

•■.rward it was merely an object of curiosity brought at great expenst fiv 
! 1st ant countries. This is . 


ut the only instance of ani- 
.nals which have disappeared 

: r* the course of centuries: 

' 'k ■' * * t : - . ' pg& i '■ 

the rulers of Nineveh were so 

addicted to the pursuit of the 

urns that they ended by ex- ■” ’ ‘ . ;"|pf 

terminating it. 1 Several sorts aMaa CT W^aaSai^HS^^SfeE i ^SBf A ^'Sjg 
of panthers and smaller fel id® 

had their lairs in the thickets ■ . ffl S^|8 | 

of Mesopotamia. The wild ' ’. *9f*| 

ass and onager roamed in --iS 

small herds .between the *«* on nr thk act ok ciu R mm» 

•B.ilikh and the Tigris. Attempts were made, it would soem, at a very early 

n — •- • — ■ 






TUB UBC3 IN THK ACT OF CHARGING.* 
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A HERD OF ONAGERS TUKSVEl) RY DOGS AND WOUNDED l’.Y ARROWS.* 

!,, d to tamo them and make use of them to draw chariots; but this attempt 
15 r did not succeed at all, or issued in such uncertain results, that it was 

T1 *w is the rimu of the texts and the colossal bull of the huntm* scenes (W- Hovghton, 0.i V* 
in tho Transaction* of the Bibt. A rch . Sue., vol. v. i»p. 33G-310). 

*>»uwu by P^b|pr-Gudin, from an Assyrian bas-relief from Nimrttcl (Iiayaud, MoiinntUit* of 
' " h ' ,st ' «H HTEl 1). The animal is partially hidden by the wheels of the chariot. 

Faucher-Gudin, from a bas-reli. f in the Biitfeh Museum (ef. Place, Ainiiv, pJ. ol, i). 
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given up as soon as otliei less nfractory animals were made the subject L 
successful expcnmont 1 The wild boa*, and his relative, the domestic Ik 
inhabited the morasses. Assvrmn sculptors amused themselves sometim 
by representing long gaunt sows making their way through the cane-bi ik 
followed bj then mteiminable offspring. 2 Tlie hog remained heie, as in ]]gj t ; 



III] (Hiri lOJIMTK AMM\h Ol 1 H 1 II I \>> (It I 111 11)111 VII 


in a semi t uued condition, and the people weie possessed ol onl\ a small muni 
of domesticated animals besides the dog— lamol), the ass, ox, go it, and slu « | 
the lioise and camel were at first unknown, and were intiodueui at i liii 
period. 4 

We know nothing of the efforts which the fiist inhabit nits— Slant nan 
and Semites — had to make m oidei to contiol the waters and to biiu_, tin 
land under culture, the most ancient monuments exhibit them as ala ib 
possebsois of the soil, and in a foiwaid state of civilization/' Then thu 1 * itu 

1 Xrvonnv An thin », i 5, cf Iayviid, Vinci < A and lit llrmntn*, \ )1 i p >21 not*, 
(i Rawlin£>os, lh? I in Awunt Alonarrhu 8 \oI i pp 222-22> Thu tmaqei rtpristnh 1 n t! 
m munnuts stuns to be the Lqnu* Uemtppns (W IIolmit >v, On the Mammalia, in th« Ft an t tip* 
vol v pp 1?) JsO) 

2 With rtgird to the wild liog or wild hour, und the names ot thov am mils in tin nn it i 
iua< riptionn, sto Ti nm \ J)as Wtld'vhium tn dm Aesyi itnh Jiabylonitehen Luchwtt i n *1 
/ htechrift fur 1** jriolngu, vol i pp 30b— -112 

* Drawn by I uiclur Gudin, from an Assvrmn bvj-rclu f from Kouyunjik (Layahp Fh M m t 1 
of A inf uli , 2nd sf ru h, pi > )) 

* The horsi is duntul m tho Assy run ti\tn by t group ot signs which nu m ‘tin i s f * 
List" uni the oamd l»> ollur signs in which tho f harartor ioi iss” ilto appears Tin nu th 1 
rendering tin sc two n lines sli jw th it tho biihjt nts ot Die m were unknown in tlio unite st times ( 
cpoih of their introduction is uncertain, A chariot drawn by hoises ippr irs on tho “St le f i 
Vultun s ” ( nut Is iro nicntiom d oniony the l>ooty obtained fr >m the Btdouin ot Hu d» 1 1 

•* For m uh ai pn tun cf what may h ivc bun tho beginnings ot that civilization, bc» Di * lI/ 
Die EnUtthung dee alted n S hnjtsvjetim*, p 211, tt Hoq I will not enter into tho qw'ilun * ^ 
whether it did or did not coruo by t>ca to tho mouths of tho Jluphiatcs and Tigns Tho legmil 1 1 
hsh-god Oamirs (JIerosscs, frij 1), which souns to eoneuil sonic indie ition onlio subjut ( 1 
Lenoumant, Ettai ear un document muthfmatique, pp 12 1 1 Jo, md Emai de Commentatre, pp 


TEE CITIES OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH. ’ 5 ^ \ 

,.,-ro divided into two groups : one in the south, in the neighbourhood of the 
th e othe r in a northern direction, in the region where the Euphrates ;i n,t 
Tigris are separated from each other by merely a narrow strip of land. Tin- 
. nithern group consisted of seven, ^fjvhich Eridii lay nearest to the coast . 1 
This town stood on the left bank of the Euphrates, at a point which is now 
r ailed Abu-Shahrein.® A little to the west, on the opposite bank, but at some 



THE SOW ANI) IIRK LITTER MAK1NO TJILlii WAY TflKOl'Clf A BED OF REEDS . 3 


distance from the stream, the mound of Mugheir marks the site of Uni, the 
most important, if not the oldest, of the southern cities . 4 Lagash occupied the 

wlioro this idttkdp developed for tho first time), is merely a mythological tradition, from which it 
wi»uM bo wroBgTBt deduce historical conclusions (Tiele, Bahylonisch-Assyrischc Geschichtc, p. 101). 

1 The niajbrit| of tho commonly accepted identifications of the ancient names with the modern 
bitis were due Js tho first Asayriologistd— Hiuckg, Opperf, II. Rawlinson. As thoso identifications 
aru scattered among books not easily procured, I coniine my references to works in which Assyri »- 
logisfs of the second generation have colhetid them, and completed them by further research, 
« s|jiviiilly to that of F 11 . Dkutzscii, Ho lag das l\t radio* f and to thut of Hummel, GeschichU- 
Bahylouiens u nd Asnyricns t pp. J05-2IU, which contain such information in a convenient form. 

3 Kridu, shortened into Ditu (Smith, Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the Bill. 
Arrh. Am'., vol. i. p. 29), possibly tho ltata of rtolemy (OlTKBT, Expedition tin Mesopotamia, vol. i 
P. M), in tho non-Semitic language Nun and Eridugga (Fa. Dkutzscii, Ho lag das Parodies i 
PP- 227-2.28). Its ruins huvo been described by Taylor (Notes oh Abu-Shnhrcin and \ lel-el-Lakm , in 
tlll ‘ Journal of the lloyal Asiatic Soc vol. xiv. p. 412, et set].). 

J Drawn by Fuueher-Giulin, from a bus-relief from Kouyunjik (Layaud, The Monuments of 
A’/.cir, /,, 2ml series, pi. 12, No. 1). 

1 Drum, Uru, which signifies ,fc tho town" par excellence. (Fit. Delitzsch, Ho lag das Paradies ! 
1M». 227), is possibly the Ur of the Chaldees in tho Bible (Genesis xi. 28; Nelu iniah ix. 7), 

l,lst Hiis identification is not quite certain, and many authorities hesitate to adopt it (Hai.ev\, 
d' Epigraph ie et d’Archeologie stimiHques, pp. 72- SO), in spite of the authority of Kawlinson. 
Dppesr, who at first read tho name lvaluuu, to find in it the Calnoh of Scripture (Lxj-ed. >>. 
Me- ijntamie , vol. i. p. 25S), finally accepted the opinion of Rawlinson ( 7 ascriptions dc Dour-^arhaya.i. 
PP- *\ 9, lioto), also SchrmleMKOtc Keilinseh r if ten uiul das Alto Testament , 1st edit., pp. ■*>•». .^1'. 
, Mugheir (more correctly Mugayyer), which it bears to-day, signifies “ tho bi turn incus, 

'■ * biLmnen, and is explained by the employment of bitumen as cement in *.mc nt ihe 

slr ‘'nos found here. 
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site of the modern Telloli to the north of Eridu, not far from the Shatt-el-II,tf } 
Nisin 2 and Mar, 8 Larsam 4 and Uruk, 8 occupied positions at short distaim* 

, from each other on the marshy ground which extends between the Euphrates 
and the Shatt-en-Nil. The inscriptions mention here and there other h 
a important places, of which the ruins have not yet been discovered — Zirlab and 
Shurippak, places of embarkation at the mouth of the Euphrates for the passage 
of the Persian Gulf; 0 and the island of Dilmun, situated some forty leagues 
to the south in the centre of tho Salt Sea , — “ Nar-Marratum.” 7 * The northern 
&roup comprised Nipur, 8 the * incomparable; ” Barsip, on the branch which flows 
paiallel to the Euphrates and falls into the Bnhr-t-Nedjtf ; 9 Babylon, the “gate 
of the god,” the “ residence of life,” the only metropolis of the Euphrates 
region of which posterity never lost a reminiscence; Kishu, 10 Kuta, 11 Agude, 12 
and lastly the two*Sipparas, 13 that of Shamash and that of Anunit. The earliest 

I The namo was read ut first SirtelLi, Sirpurlu, Sirgulla: tlio form Lagaah was diBeoveied by 
Fiuchcs (Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery , p. 7 ; and Lugasb , not Ziryulia , Zirpourla , Sirpulln, iu the 
Babylonian and Oriental Hecurd, vol 111. p. 124). 

* Nisid, Nishm or Isliin (Bezold, in the Zeitschrift fur Assyrinlogie , vol. iv. p 430), iilt ntilud by 
(r. Smith (Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the liibl Arch. Soc., vol. i pp. 2*1, 30) 
with Karrak, is Djoklia (Pkier»», Kate s on Dditz<ch's Gesrhiclite in tho Zeitschrift fur Any unto,) it, 

\ol vi p 337), in the land ttishbin (Si m ir, Notes d'tpigraphic done Ic licenc'd, t. xviii. 

J M ir is the pn vnt Toll-Kilo (En. Dr miznui, Wo lag das Varadits f p. 223). 

4 L.i’snm was called in Sumerian Babbar unu . the dwelling of the bun it is the Smkr reh of tn-dny. 

' Truk was called Unug, Unu, m tho ancient language; it became later, in the Bible, Erich 
[Genesis x. 10, v opex, k tjXX.), Araka and Oichoc among tho Greek a (Strabo, xvi. 1 ; Ptoi lwy, v. 20), 

It is now Wnrkn, of which the ruins have b en deseribod by Loftus, Travels and Jhstanhes m 
Chnhlfra and Susiaua, p. 150, et bt*q. 

h Ziilnba, Zurilab, is in the non-Semitic languagu Knlunu , “dwelling of tho seed;" thio fait 
allows us to identify it with tho Calnch or Kalanneh of Gt nests x. 10, in opposition to TAlinndiL.il 
-radition, according to which it would bo the same as Nipur, Niffor (Nriibaukk, Geogiaplue ilu 
Talmud, p. 310, note 6). Tho identification of Zirlah-Knlunn with Zerghnl (Ovmu, E\ jnditnme 
en NCsoptytaruie, vol. i. pp 203,270) ia no longer generally Accepted (Tielk, Ttahyldnisrh- A'iu/ri*'h' f 1 
( rtschichlc , p. 8G). Tho texts bearing on Sliurippak, Shuruppak, wero collcclid hv (I. Ninth 
(The hit Truth Tablet of the Jednbar Legends, in tho Transactions of the Bill. Arch. Sue., vok in $ 
p 5b9); Hit y do not furnish means for identify ing the site of tho city. ^ 

7 The bite of Dilmun is fixed by Oppert (Lc Siege prim it if des Assyriens et des Pit Cairn ns, in tin* i 
Journal Asiatiquc, lb 80, vol. xv. pp. 00-02, 319, 330) and by liawliuson (in tho Journal of tlu limjtd ^ 
Asiat. Soc ., 18S0, vol xii. p. 201, et soq) ut Tylos, the largest of thu Bahrein islands, now Smmk 
Hah rein, w hue 1 ‘upturn Dm and found remains of Babylonian occupation, among them an insert] - 
tion (J. of the B. Abiat. Sne 1880, pp. 192, et M*q). Fr. Dolitz&oh would identify it with au iblmd, 
now disappeared, mar tho mouth of tiie Shutt-ol-Arah ( Wo lag das Parodies t pp. 229, 230). 
Dilmun is calloil Nilvle in Sumerian (Opplut-Mljtaxt, Inscription de Kliorsuhad , p. 110). 

■ Nipur, Nippur, in Sumerian Inlil, is Nififir, near tin* Shatt-en-Nil, on tho border of the A fled | 
maislics. 

9 Barsip, Borsippa, the second Babylon (Fa. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradiesf pp. 210, 217), i* 
Birs-Nimrud (Ojtijit, Exj edition en MCsopotamie , vol. i. p. 200, et boq.). 

,# Kishu is tho present El-Oftaimir (Hommll, Die Semitischen Yullter, pp. 233, 233, et seq.). 

II Kutu, Knta, in non-Semitic Hpccch Gudua , is tho inodoru Tell-Ibrabim. 

*• jA guile, or Aganc, 1ms been identified with ono of tho two towns of Which Sipparn is wadi u 
(Fa. Drlijzsch, Wo lag das Parodies ? pp 200-212; Fa. Levoioiaxt, Les Premieres Chtlmifion 
\ol.ii. p. 193), more especially with that which was called Anunit Sippara (Homsiei., Geschichte Bu f n/ 
lantern und Assyfiens , p. 201) ; tho reading Agndi, Agndo, was especittliy^HBumcd to load to its SJoiii 
lication with the Accad of Genesis x. 10 (ef G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 225, uoto l)aud wit 
tho Akkad of native tradition. This opinion has been generally abandone d by A 8Byriolog |fi t s ( 

1 )i i iTzscu-MtfnDTKR, Geschichte Babyhniens und Assyriens , 2nd edit., p. 73 ; LehmanX, Sehamaschsr t i 
mid in KUnig von Babylonian, p. 73)^11 d Agano hat> not yet found a Bite. Wcuj it onjiy a namo for Bab> « 1 

,J Sij»para of Shamash and Sippaia of Anuuit are usually identified with the Sepharvami u 1 



TRIBES BORDERING ON CUALDJSA . • 5|;;j 

^haldcean civilization waB confined almost entirely to the two banks m the 
Lower Euphrates : except at its northern boundary, it did not reach the Ti 
md did not cross this river. Separated from the rest of the world— on the r a ^i, 
t>y the marshes which border the river in its lower course, on the noith by the 
badly watered and sparsely inhabited table-land of Mesopotamia, on tho west 
hy the Arabian desert — it was able to develop its civilization, as Eg) pt had 



dope, in an isolated area, and to follow out its destiny in peace Tho onh 
point from which it might anticipate serious danger was on the east, whence 
the Kashshi and the Elamites, organized into mililary stales incissanth 
hai rssed it yeur after year by their attacks. Tho fiashshi weie seau*ol\ 
bettor than half-civilizcd mountain hordes, but tho Elamites were a« Lanced in 
en ili/ation, and their capital, Susa, vied with the richest cities of the Euphrates, 

I ni and Babylon, in antiquity aiul magnificence. There was nothing serious 
to tear from tho Guti, on the branch of the Tigris to the north-cast, or limn 

Klmti to the north of these ; they were merely marauding ti ibe>, and, liowevei 
liuuhlesome they might be to their neighbour in their devastating meuisioiis 
1,11 ▼ could not compromise the existence of the country, or bung it int> 

** ' (2 Kinqn xvii. 2i, 31), but tin. ulmtiiu 'itiou Ims boon i< v Uc 1 b> Halm y, .W * I-* // ' " , 

I I / "vhrfftjur Attyriologie, vol ii. pp (01, 102, aiul by Ji w n, Du Kamoluv d 1 1 ’ 1 

' bsrovered byHornrf§|Rnhsnm in tlw two mouuds of Abu Uibbi and Dm wl i 1 u 1 ll u 

1 w U otlior by^hW&l of ouo and p. rh i\n two uncieut mills {fount 1> * < <u< n 
11 n ^on Cities in the Transactions oj tht JUhh Aick. £*oc. t vol. xui pp 17- l 4 * \) 
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subjection. It would appear that the Chaldaoans had already begun to encrou*' 
u$on these tribes and to establish colonies among them — El-Ashshur on tli 
Panics of the Tigris, Harran on the furthest point of the Mesopotamian plain 
, towards the sources of the Balikh. Beyond these were vague and unknown 
' regions — Tiriunum , 1 Martu , 2 the sea of the setting sun, the vast territories o) 
* Milukhkha and Mfigan.” Egypt, from the time they were acquainted with it* 
existence, was a semi-fabulous country at the ends of tho earth. 

How long did it take to bring this peoplo out of savagery, and to build 
ii]) so many flourishing cities? The learned did not readily resign themselves 
to a confession of ignorance on the subject. As they had depicted tin* 
primordial chaos, the birth of the gods, and their struggles over tho creation, 
so they related unhesitatingly everything which had happened since the 
creation of mankind, and they laid claim to being ablo to calculate tho number 
of centuries which lay between their own day and the origin of things. The 
tradition to which most credence was attached in tho Greek period at Babylon, 
that which has been preserved for us in the histories of Borossus, assorts that 
there* was a somewhat long interval between the manifestation of Oannes and the 
foundation of a dynasty. “ The first king was Aloros of Babylon, a Chahluun 
of whom nothing is related except that he was chosen by the divinity himself to 
bo a shepherd of the people. He reigned for ten sari, amounting in all to 06,000 
years; for the saros is 3600 years, the nor 600 years, and the bosh 60 years 

1 Tylanuiu is tho country of the Lebanon (Ho mm el, Geschichte Balylonirns nnd Assyrian, p 32'h 

2 Martu is tho general name of the Syro-Phamiciuu country in tiio n*m-Sciuitic bjiccoli ( In*, 
DKMTZtt.ii' Wo lag dun Paradiesl p. 271), usually read Akharru in Semitic, but for which tin* Tt 1 * l 
Amarua tablets indicate the reading Arnurru (Bezold-Budge, The Tell el-Amarmt Tablet s in the 
British Musmm % pi. xl\ii., note 2). Tho names of the Kushshi, tho Elamites, and their niiglibuuri 
will bo explained elsewhere, when these people enter actively into this history. 

* Tho question concerning Milukhkha and Milgan has exercised Assyriologists for twenty year* 
The prevailing opinion appears to be that which identifies Milgan with tho Sinnitio Peninsula, and 
Milukhkha with the country to the north of Milgan as for os the Wady Arishand the Meilitorram n 
(Fn. Lenoiimavt, Acs Korns de VAirain et de Cuivre dans les deux langues dr% Inscription* cuneiform 
de la Chtddde it de VAshijrie , in the Transactions of the Bibl, Arch . Soc. f vol. vi pp. 347-353, .‘JIB*, 102. 
Tieie, fs Sunur en Akkad het telfde als Mahan en Melukha 1 in tho Comptes rend ns of tho Ae.nl* mv 
of Arusti rdam, 2nd .series, part xii.; Delattre, Esguisse de Gtog. Assyrienne , pp. 53, ->.» ; //Bn 
Orient, dan * les Insrrip. Assyr , pp. M9, 107 ; Amiaud, Sirpourla d'apris les inscriptions de la colhrthm 
de *S wirzer, pp. 11-13 ; Sayoe, Patriarchal Palestine , pp. 57, 58, 61) ; othero maintain, not the theory < 1 
Dclitzsch ( 117) lag das Paradiesl pp. 129-131, 137-140), according to whom Milgan and Milukhkhi 
are synonyms lor Shumir and Akkad, and consequently two of the great divisions of Bubyloni.i, hut 
an analogous hypothesis, in which they are regarded as districts to the west of the Euphrates, citlu i 
in Chaldioiin regions or on the margin of tho desert, or evon in tho desert itself towards tho fc»m«ui 
Peninsula (IIom mi l, Ges. Babyl. und Assyriens , pp. 234, 235 ; Jensen, Vie Insch. der Kihiigc eon Lagy Li * 
in tho Keilinschriftliche lUbliothek, vol. iii., 1st part, p. 53). What we know of tho texts induces me, m 
common with 11. Bawlinson (The Islands of Bahrein , in tho Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. xii 
p. 212, ot w**].), to placo these countries on the shores of tho Persian Gulf, between tho mouth of U" 
Euphrates and the Bahrein Blands; possibly the Maks and tho Molnngitoj of classical historians am 
geographers (cf. Shienoer, Die Alte Geographic Arab tens, pp. 121-126, 261) were tho descendants 
the people of Milgan (Mikan) and Milukhkha (Mclugga), who had been diiven towards die entrain ■ 
to the Persian Gulf by somo such event as tho inercoso in these regions of^he Kashdi (Ohald** u, * , J 
The names emigrated to tho western parts of Arabiu and to tho Sinuitio Peninsula in aftor-tim* s, ■ 
the name of India passed to America in tho XVI th century of our era. 
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\fter tbc death of Aloros, his son Alapuros ruled for three sari, aft.-r ^hi.-U 
Ytnillaros, 1 of the city of Pantibibla,* reigned thirteen sari. It was me?, i 
iiim that there issued from the Red Hea a second Annedotos, resembling O.um. s 
in his semi-divine shape, half man and half fish. After him Ammeiwn, al-, 
•rom Pantibibla, a Chaldman, ruled for a term of twolvo sari: under him tli«-\ 
-ay, the mysterious Oannes appeared. Afterwards Amelagaros :1 of Fantihibla 
governed for eighteen sari ; then Davos, 4 the shepherd from Pantibibla, reigned 
ion pari : under him there 
issued from the Tied Sen a 
luurth Annedotos, who had 
a form similar to the others, 
being made up of man and 
iish. After him Evedorau- 
cims of Pantibibla reigned 
lor eighteen sari ; in his 
time there issued yet another 
monster, named Anodaphos 
lrora the sea. These various 

TWO ITI’sH-l IKK DtlTIRs ij p THE ( U \1 1> PAVn* 

monsters developed carefully 

•md in detail that which Oannes had set forth in a brief wuj. Then 
Amempsinos of Laranclia, 0 a Chulrinun, reigned ten sari ; and Obartes, 7 ,ils(» 
a Chahhean, of Larancha, eight sari. Finally, on the death of Obartes, 
his son Xisuthros 8 held the sceptre for eighteen sari. It was under him 
th.it the great deluge took place. Thus ten kings are to he reckoned m all. 



.md the duration of tlieir combined reigns amounts to one hundred and twenty 


From the beginning of tin* world to the Deluge they reckoned 


1 Otlu rwise Almelun. 

Pantibibla lias been identified with Sophan.um ami Sippara, on account of tlu* plav iipon tin 
ibbrtw word tfepher (bouk), which is thought to In* in Sippata, and tlu* Greek name nu fin* 
twn of all the boohs. Fr Lenormant (An Latujut primitive de hi Chaldee , pp HI 1, 312) Uttirly 
\r po^ed Uruk ; Delitwli (ll’o lag dd« Varailos ’ p. 221) prefers Larak ; but wo really do not know 
tin Adrian torm wrbioh corresponds with tho Pantibibla ut Berossu*s. 

Otlurwiso Nnjalnro*. 

1 Otlu rw iso Jhionon , Laos 

1 haw n by Faucher-Gudin, from an in tiic^Lio iu tho British Mu^um (T.ajart>, Introduction 
f l* mb da Culte public ft det uvjstnt* dt Mithru in Orient ihn Occidt id, j»l. h . No. 1). 

lenormant ( La Langur primitive do U Chaldei , p. 342) piopo^B to substitute Humpht in 

1 1 1 “f Larancha , and to recognize m tin* Greik n urn* tho town ot hburappak, Shurippak. 

A coH^tion of Lenormant for Otuirt* s, iu order to tind m it tho name l bnratutu, who, m tb 
«' 'nut of the Deluge, is inado tlu father of Xisuthros; thoMiinnt Ardates nexplaimd, m-ioi.iia 

Smith {The Eleventh Tahht of tlu hdulmr Lt «/< nr/, m the Ti unmet im* of tlu fhhl tr l 

' 1 u > p. 532), by tho r» ading Ard i tut i, Ar.ul-tutu. from tlio msuw which euti r into it 1 i 1 '* 

v 1 nil alongnido this non-Se untie pronuueiat mu the Semitic form Kidm-Marduk ^Smii if. 1 ■ 1 f 
7 ,7, etc., in tho Tramaetions, vol. lii. pp 532, 533), of which tho tradition rec mb d b\ B.r 2 Hdl " 

]| j i • l( . p> 

Otherwise Sitithes. x 

Itenossus, fragm. ix.-xi , in Lenormant, Emi de Comment, tire, pp. 211 231 
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01)1,200 years, of which 259,200 had passed before the coining of Aloros, and 
the remaining 432,000 were generously distributed between this prince and 
Jiis immediate successors : the Greek and Latin writers had certainly a fun 
occasion for amusement over these fabulous numbers of years which tin- 
Ohaliheans assigned to the lives and reigns of their first kings. 1 

Men in the mean time became wicked ; they lost the habit of offering sacri- 
fices to the gods, and the gods, justly indignant at this negligence, resolved to be 
avenged. 2 Now, Shamashnapishtim 8 was reigning at this time in Shurippak, 
the “ town of the ship : ” he and all his family were saved, and he related 
afterwards to one of his descendants how Ea had snatched him from tho disaster 
which fell upon his peoplo. 4 “ Shurippak, the city which thou thyself 
knowest, is situated on the bank of tho Euphrates ; it was already an ancient 
town when the hearts of the gods who resided in it impelled them to bring the 
deluge upon it — the great gods as many as they are ; their father Anu, their 
counsellor Bel the warrior, their throne-bearer Ninib, their prince Inmigi. 5 
The master of wisdom, Ea, took his seat with them,” 8 and, moved with pity, was 
anxious to warn Shamashnapishtim, his servant, of tho peril which threatened 

1 Cicero, Ve Divinntione , i. 19. 

* Tho account of JBerossus implies this as a cause of tho Deluge, since he mentions the injunction 
imposed upon the r-urvivors l>y a mysterious voice to l>c henceforward reepictjul towards the gods, 
tieoae&eU (liruossus, fragm. 15, edit. Lenormant, Kami de Commentuire , p. 259) The Ohahluun account 
considers the Deluge to have been sent as a punishment upon men for their sins against tho gods, 
Mneu it Kpicsents towards tho end (cf. p. 571 of this History) Ka as reproaching Bel for having 
confounded the innocent and the guilty in one punishment (cf. Delitzsuh, Wo lag das J’aradh* > 
pp. 115, 140). 

3 Tho name of this individual has been read in various ways’ Shamashnapishtim, “sun of life" 
< Hair r, in ScnitAnr.R, Vie Keilimrhriften d. A. Teat., 2nd edit # p. 65); Sitnapishtim (Jensen, Die 
liosmotogie der Babylonier , pp. 384, 385; Delitzsch, Wtirterbueh, p. 331, rem. 4; A. .Inti hi an 
IzdulMr-Ximiod , pp. 28, 52, note 72), ** the saved ; ” Pimapishtim (Zimmerx, Babylonisrhe Bwnpttihnev, 
y. 08, note 1; A. Jlulmiam, Vie Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstdlungen dts Lei ten* nach deni Tmle, 
p 82). In one pashagu at least wo find, in place of Shamashnupishtim, the namo or epithet of Adr.i- 
khnsis, or by inversion Khasisadra, which appears to signify “ tho very shrewd,” and is explained 
by the skill with which ho interpreted tho oracle of Ka (Jensen, Vie Kosmohgie der Babylon!' r, 
pp. 385, 3SG ). Khasisadra is most probably the form which the Cl reeks have transcribed by Xisuthrus, 
Sisuthn*, Sisithes. 

4 The account of tho Deluge covers the eleventh tablet of the poem of Gilgames. Tho hem, 
tlinatenul with death, proceeds to rejoin his ancestor Slinmashnapishtim to demand from him the 
secret of immortality, and tho latter tolls him the manner in which he escaped from the waters : lm 
had saved his lifu only at the expense of the destruction of men. Tho text of it was published by 
Smith (in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch . Soc., voL iii. pp. 534-567), by Haupt, fragment b> 

i fragment (Das Itdlnjlonisrhe Nimrodepos , pp. 95-132), and then restored consecutively (pp. 133- 
119). Tho studies of which it is the object would mnko a complete library. Tho principal t«n-l 
tious arc those of Smith (Transactions, vol. iii. pp. 534-5G7, afterwards in The Chaldsean Account ■ / 
Genesis, 1876, pp. 263-272), of Oppert ( Fragments de Cosmogonic Chaldtfenne, in Ledrain. Histon 
<r Israel, 1879, vol. i. pp. 422-433, and Le Bourne Cliddttn du 7 Wnge, 1885), of LENOKMANf (L * 
Origin es de Vllisioire , 1880, vol. i. pp. 001-C18), of Haupt (in Sohuadek, Vic KtiUnschtiflin uud •/'«* 
A* Test., 1883, pp. 53-79), of Jensen (Vie Kosmulogie der Babylonier , 1890, pp. 365-416), ot 
A. .Teremias (Izdubar-Nimrod, 1891, pp. 32-30), of Sanveplano (Une Epopto linhjlwienne, Istuba> 
Gitgauus, pp. 128-151), and of Zinimern (H. Gunkel, Selibpfung wnd Chaos, pp. 423-428). 

3 Innugi appears to be one of the earth-gods (Jensen, Die Kosmulogie der Babylonier , p. 389). 

u 11 a IPX, Das Babylonische Nimrodepos, p. 134, 11. 11-19. 



X1S U TUB. OS- SHAM A SUN A PISH TIM, y^y 

him; but it was a very serious affair to betray to a mortal a secret <>t ] IW ,„ 
ami ft® he did not venture to do so in a direct manner, his imontivi 
suggested to him an artifice, lie confided to a hedge of reeds the resolution 
that had been adopted: 1 * * * * * * * “Hedge, hedge, aall, wall! Hearken, hedg,, 
understand well, wall! Man of Shnrippak, son of Ubaratutu, constiuet a 

wooden house, build a ship, abandon thy goods, seek - 

j.fo; throw away thy possessions, save thy life, 
and place in the vessel all the 
life. The ship which thou shalt 
lot its proportions be exactly mea 
sured, let its dimensions and 
shape be well arranged, then 
launch it m the sea.” 9 Sha- 
m.vdiuapishtim heard the 
fiddles'* to the field of reeds, 
or perhaps the reeds repeated i 
to him. “I understood it, and [ 
said to my master Ea: ‘The com 
maud, 0 my master, which thou 
lust thus enunciated, I myself will 
lespeet it, and I will execute it: 
but what shall I say to the town, 

the people and the elders? Ea o>n? of the tabiets of the peikif < 5 iru> 
opened his mouth and spake; he 

Mid to his servant: “Answer thus and say to them: ‘Because Bel hates 
ltoft* I will no longer dwell in your town, and upon the land of Bel 1 
"ill no longer lay my head, but I will go upon the sea, and will dwell 
with Ea my master. Now Bel will make lain to fall upon you, upon the 
swarm of birds and the multitude of fishes, upon all the animals of 
the field, and upon all the crops; but Ea will give you a sign: the god 
who rules the rain will cause to fall upon you, on a certain evening, 
an abundant rain. When the dawn of the next day appears, the deluge 




1 The sonflo of this passage is fur from being certain; I hnvo followed the lntupututionpropoM-d. 

with bomc variations, by Finches (Additions and Corwtiont, in tho /ntuhnjt fur Kiilforsihnmi , 

' 1 i p Jib), l>y llaupt (Collation dtr Multur-Inii nden, in the JUitraq* / ut 4s*yiWi^i,\oI 1 |> 1J> 

n h )y aud by Jenson (l)ie Komvlagi* dn Jlabyhnuer,w 391-33J) The stiatigLin ut oiw n *1 

1,1 iostory ot King Midas, ami the talking reeds which knew tho bteiet ot lii» iv^ n 
ln 1!| ‘ vision ot Beros^us, \t is Kr<im who plajs the part twro aligned to La m n • 

^ uthros. 

U A! Pg , jU g| Babylonitche Nimrod* po*. pp 131, 135, II. 

1 by Faucher-G utliii, trom the photograph published by (*. Smhii, ( t 1 

* ' ih from terra-cotta tablets found at S fat veil. 
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will begin, which will coyer the earth and drown all living things.* ” 1 
Shamashnapishtim repeated the warning to the people, but the people refusi i{ 
# to believe it, and turned him into ridicule. The work went rapidly forward : 
the hull was a hundred and forty cubits long, the deck one hundred and fori v 
broad; all the joints were caulked with pitch and bitumen. A solemn festival 
was observed at its completion, and the embarkation began . 8 “All that f 
possessed T tilled the ship with it, all that I had of silver, I filled it with it ; all 
that I had of gold I filled it with it, all that I had of the seed of life of every 
kind I filled it with it ; I caused all my family and my servants to go up into 
it ; beasts of the field, wild beasts of the field, I caused them to go up all 
together. Shamash had given mo a sign : ( When the god who rules the rain, 
in the evening shall cause an abundant rain to fall, enter into the ship and 
close thy door.* The sign was revealed : the god who rules tho rain caused to 
fall one night an abundant rain. The day, I feared its dawning; I feared to 
see the daylight; I entered into tho ship and I shut the door; that the ship 
might be guided, I handed over to Buzur-Bcl, the pilot , 8 the great ark and iu 
fortunes.” 4 

“As soon as the morning became clear, a black cloud arose from the foun- 
dations of heaven . 6 Rumman growled in its- bosom ; Ncbo and Jlarduk ran 
before it — ran like two throne-bearers over hill and dale. Nora the Great ton- 
up the stake to which the ark was moored . 0 Ninib came up quickly ; lie begun 
tho attack ; the Anunnaki raised their torches and made the earth to tremble 
at their brilliancy ; the tempest of Raminan sealed tho heaven, changed all 
tho light to darkness, flooded tho earth like a lake . 7 For a whole day th<* 

1 H ai: it, Da* Iialnjlonifche Ntmrodepo* , pp. KJ3, 130, 11. 32-51. Tho end of the tc\l is mutilated . 
1 hate restored the general seiiBe of it from the eouibO of the narrative. 

s Haupt (op. cit. % pp. 136, 137, 11. 51-80). The text is again mutilated, and does not furnish 
< nough information to follow in every detail tho building of the ark. From what we can undent md, 
the vessel of Shamashnapishtim was a kind of immense kelek, decked, but without lilted a or Hiring 
of any sort. Tho text identities the festival celebrated by the hero before the embarkation with Ian 
fcHtital Akitu of Mcrodach, at Babylon, during which “ Nolio, the powerful son, sailed from lhMMppi 
to Babylon in the bark of the river Amu % of beauty ** (IV j« non, Lea Inserijdiona Ifahyhmnmn d« 
MV uly-Brimt, pp. 73, 80, 91, 95, 113, 114). The embarkation of No bo and his vojngo on tho h(k itm 
had probably inspired the information according to which the embarkation of 8huiuunhiiipinbtmi 
w OB made tho occasion of a festival Akita, celebrated at Phurippak; the time of tho Babjlonnu 
k'ltival was probably thought to coincide with the anniversary of tho Deluge. 

3 It baa been, and miy ntill Iks, read Buzur-Shadi-raM, or Buzur-Kuigal (IIaitt, in Sojiiiuuk, 
])ie Kcilitmhriften und das A. Teat., 2nd edit., pp, 58, 72; Lbnormant, Let Originea de VlItdon<, 
vol. i. j». 609), by Hibstituting for the name of tho god Bd one of his most common epithets: t!i<‘ 
nic.mmg is Trot eg? of Ifni, or of the Great mountain god of the earth (cf. pp. 013, 544 ot this IBston ) 

4 Hat it, Ihta lhihyloniache Nimrodepos, pp. 187, 138, 11. 52-96. 

5 I’pon the foundations of heaven, see p. 511 of this History. 

6 The mi aniug is not clear, and the trauslatioim differ much at this point. 

7 The progrc?8 of tho tempest is described us tho attack of the gods, who had resolved on tin 
destruction of men. Hamm, in is tho thunder which growls in the cloud ; Nebo, Mcrodach, Nora th * 
[flrmt (Nergnl), and Ninib, denote tho different phases of the hurricane from tho moment w J‘ l * 
the wind gets up until it is at its height ; the Anunnaki represent the lightning which llus » s 

*« uselessly across the heaven. 



IDE ACCOUNT OF TIIE DELUGE AND THE DL S CH UGTIO V or Ml \ * r>(j() 

hnrncane raged, and blow violently over the mountains and <m r tlu ( im ti V 
the tempest lushed upon men like the shock of an army, biothu n > 1 i „ 

i >t lie Id bi other, men lecognized each othtr no mote Jn hcnvui, tin 1 
ure afraid of the deluge ; 1 they betook thf raselves to flight, the) cl unU t, i ‘ 
4 » the fiimament of Anu ; the gods, howling like dogs, con end upon tin p u l[} t 
Mi tar wailed like a woman 
n tiavail , she cried out, the 
1 id) of life, the goddess with 
the beautiful voice: * The 
I ist i etui ns to clay, because 
I have prophesied evil before 
tlu gods! Prophes) mg e\ ll 
b< foie the gods, I lia\ e conn- 
s Ik d the attack to bung ni) 
iiku to nothing ; 8 and these 
to whom I m)self have given 
I nth, wheio aio they ? Like the spiwn of fish they cnc umb< i tlu m i 1 * J h P 
^>ls wept with her ova the aflan of the Anumuhi, c the guds, m tlu p] ice 
win le they sat weeping, then lips were closed ” 6 It w is not pi(\ « nh which 

ii i lc their tc us to flow thcie were mixed up with it ti » lings oi u gu t in 1 1 us 
loi tlu futiue Mankind one e d< ^tioy c d, who would thin m ik« tin i ( iistui ic l 
nth lings? The mconsideiate angci ot i>el, while punishm^ tlu impute ii 
tlun euatuies, had inflicted injuiy upon themselves “jSixdi)s and jn^l tstlu 
wind continued, the deduge and the tempest laged. The seventh dt\ it <h\- 
I u ik the storm abated , the dclugi , which had carried <m waifau like m aim\, 

the si \ became calm ind tin hurneine disippuued, thi dilu^i u is<. 1 
1 survived the sev with my c\cs, i tis ng ni) \ nee , but all mnkml In 1 
Htuin^i to clay, neither fields noi wools could he distinguished 1 I opuu I 

I ho gods i mum rated abmc atom to >k ] irt mil liainiiftht 1) In c tl \ tv 1 nfi 
1 ( * Ami i misbaru t> ot Btl 'JLlu oth rs wire pn unit is sj cl it irs if tlu lsi t r iw t ml i 

The uipir pait ut the nnuntun w til m h n i t lr I t uj m hi< Ii tli l< t\ n l u it 1 

(I p 541 of this Ilistoiv) lluri \\ is iniiiiw pu lct\\ lii tl is uj n 1 1 i l tl « | 1 c i j n 

h the \ lult ot the lirimiuu nt ru-d d tli Bil \1 nnn pet n 1 1 h nt l ti i, l s i \ 1 1 lii 

1 lc hounds upon this par iptt udlih lliti.jr in it thi utl i rst t tl tinjcst lilt \ it 

tic trius] itioii is uncutam tin t \t nfm t> u h n J l win h h is i t t iu 1 w t ii 

1 1 Idht u is rdateil to have comm lit 1 tin dc&trur ti u t mm 

lh i \wi l>> 1 auchcr Gudin fri in a C h ill o in mtu 0 Ii > (G s miih t l hit 1 nt f tl 
1 l p Js»; 

He Vnmm iki ropre scut lu r tlu ml * mi wh m tin ,, ib tint pi m l 111 l In 1 Ilf 
1 ind whom Raniinun, Nobo, Mir licli N i^il, tul Nnl ill th t 11 w i t I I 1 

* itt ick up >n ini n thoitlurs 1 tn shir 1 the fi ur> an 1 n 1 1 f Islifcu iu r n 1 1 tli i 

*i these A uuiin ikt had 1 nujlit ul) nt ( 1 Lcl w, pp t 1 w f this llibljr}) 

Ddg MghtoJoHi'ilu A on / 1 I / s pp 1 >s ID 11 >7 127 
Miucndopta^hi the triusliitim f this iiihcult pi tin mtinii u i M Tl jt 
f tji und lSiuthhjumjui, in tlu Inliijiur Isyi/ i u -1 4 1 1 
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the hatchway and the light fell upon ray face ; I sank down, I cowered, I wtj i, 
and ray tears ran down my cheeks when I behold the world all terror and ,nl 
# sea. At the end of twelve days, a point of land stood up from the waters, tU 
ship touched the land of Nisir : l the mountain of Nisir stopped the ship and 
permitted it to float no longer. One day, two days, the mountain of Nisii 
stopped the ship and permitted it to float no longer. Three days, four days, 
the mountain of Nisir stopped the ship and permitted it to float no longer. 
Five days, six days, the mountain of Nisir stopped the ship and permitted 
it to float no longer. The seventh day, at dawn, I took out a dove and let it 
go: the dove went, turned about, and as there was no place to alight upon, 
came back. 1 took out a swallow and let it go: the swallow went, turned 
about, and as there was no place to alight upon, came back. I took out a 
raven and let it gd : the raven went, and saw that the water had abated, and 
came near the ship flapping its wings, croaking, and returned no more” 2 
Shamushnapishtim escaped from the deluge, but he did not know whether the 
divine wrath was appeased, or what would be done with him when it became 
known that he still lived. lie resolved to conciliate the gods by expi.iton 
ceremonies “ I sent forth the inhabitants of the ark towards the four winds, I 
made an offering, I poured out a propitiatory libation on the summit of the 
mountain. I set up seven and seven vessels, and I placed there some sweet- 
smelling rushes, some cedar-wood, and storax.” 8 He thereupon re-entered 
the ship to await there the effect of his sacrifice. 

The gods, who no longer hoped for such a wind-fall, accepted the 
sacrifice with a wondering joy. “The gods sniffed up the odour, the gods 
sniffed up the excellent odour, the gods gathered like flies above the offering. 
When Ishtar, the mistress of life, came in her turn, she held up the grout 
amulet which Anu had made for her.” 4 She was still furious against those 

which it ought to bo translated, 11 Tiie field makes nothing more than one with tho mouutaiu ; ” that 
ib to Bay, “ mountains and fields aro no longer distinguishable one from another.” I have merely 
substituted for mountain the version wood , piece of land covered with frees, which Jonson has suggest* d 
{Die Kanmobgic der Babylonier , pp. 433, 434). 

1 The mountain of Nisir ii* replaced in tho version of Borossus (Lknormant, Essai sur lc« fragment 
xeonnogoniqwt, p. 259) by tho Gordyman mountains of classical goography ; a passage of Aa-mi-iuzir- 
piil informs us thut it was situated between the Tigris and tho Great Zab, according to Be lit/wh 
{Wo lag <lnn Paradiesf p. 103) butwoen 35° and 36° N. latitude. Tho Assyrian-speaking peoph 
liiterprttcd the name os {Salvation , and a play upon words probably decided tho placing upon iN 
slopes tho locality whore those saved from the deluge landed on tho abating of tho wutu j 
Fr. Lonormant (Lee Origines de V Eisioire, voh ii. p C4) proposes to identify it with tho peak Honan* u 

8 Haiti 1 , Das Jiabylonische N intrude pot, pp. 140, 141, 11. 128-155. 

8 Hum, ibid., p. 141, 11. 150-159. Tho word which I havo translated storax , moro proprl. 
denotf s an odoriferous hark or wood, but tho exact species remains to bo determined. 

4 Halpt, ibid., p 141, 11. 1G0-JG4. We are ignorant of the object wbioh the goddess lilted up 
it may have bem the sceptre surmounted by a radiutiug star, such as we see on certain oylmd* i 
(cf. below, p. G59 of this History). Several Assyriologists translato it arrows or lightning 1 
The lleltgion of the Ancient Babylonians , p. 380, noto 3 ; Haupt, Collation der Itdubar-Leijf nth «, 1 
the Beitrdqe zur Assyriologie , vol, i. p. 13G ; A. Jrrkmias, Izdubar- Nimrod, p. 35). Ishtar w, m 1 
sn armed goddess who throws the arrow or lightning made by her father Auu, tho heaven* 
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THE ABK BESTS ON TIIE MOUNTAINS OF NISI it 

, j 10 lyl determined upon tho destruction of mankind, espei iall> lpuB , t li( , 

■ 1 htso gods, I swear it on the necklace of my nock ! I will not foig< t th 
ilit^e days I will lemember, and will not lorget tliem foi evei Let th. 
tlier gods come quickly to take part in the off. in, g. Bel shall have n.» 
,i>rt in tho offeimg, for he was not wise, but he has caused the deluge, and ho 
i, is devoted my people to destiuction ” Bel himself had not roeoiered his’ 
t< ,nper : “ When he arrived in his turn and saw the ship, he* lemauu d lmmos- 
ahlt* before it, and his lieait was filled with rage* against the gods ot hi wen 
‘Who is he who has come out of it hung? No man must sunm* the 



Till Jll»! MOINTATN* SOMT PIMtS If>I \ I'll 1TD WITH 1111 MMf MOINFUN 1 


d( sti notion * * n The gods liul eveijthmi* to foai fiom his anjji 1 ^inil> wis 
eiger to ixculpite himself, and to put the blame upon the n^lit poison Li 
did apt disavow lus acts: “lie opened his mouth and spake, In Niid to 1M 
tho Warrior: ‘Thou, tho wisest among tho gods, 1) wuuoi, win wut tlnu 
not wise, and didst cause tho delugt ? The siniui, mike him usponsibh ioi 
his sin, the criminal, make him itsponsible loi lus ciuno but be cilm, and do 
not cutoff all ; bo patient, and do not diown all What w is tin good oi ouising 
tin dt lugo ? A lion had only to come to dtcimato the people Wli it was the 
l of causing the deduge? A liopaul had onl\ to come to dccimiti the 
l'*‘ph What was the good ot causing tho dilugo? T unim lnd only to 
inismt itself to desolate tho eountiy What was the good of ciusiu^ tin 
dih^f ? Nera the Plague had only to conn to destroy the people Asia 
® f J did not leveal the judgnwnt ot the gods. I caused Khasisidi 1 to di on 
a ditain, and he became aware of the judgment of the gods, and tin n h in i h 
1 Drawn by F&uoher-Qudin, from n ftki ttli by Cl ‘smith, A**yimn Ih * it I 
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his resolve/ ” Bel was pacified at the words of Ea : " he went up into the 
interior of the ship ; he took hold of my hand and made me go up, even m< ; 

, ho mado my wife go up, and he pushed her to my side ; he turned our fact < 
towards him, he placed himself between us, and blessed us: ‘Up to this tirn»‘ 
Shamashnapishtim was a man : henceforward let Shamashnapishtim and his 
wife be reverenced like us, the gods, and let Shamashnapishtim dwell aflu- 
off, at the mouth of the seas, and ho carried us away and placed us afar off, at 
the mouth of the seas/ ” 1 Another form of the legend relates that by an order 
of the god, Xisuthros, before embarking, had buried in the town of Sippura 
all tho books in which his ancestors had set forth the sacred sciences— books 
of oracles and omens, “ in which were recorded the beginning, the middle, anil 
tho end. When he had disappeared, those of his companions who remained on 
board, seeing that he did not return, went out and set off in search of him, call- 
ing him by name. He did not show himself to them, but a voice from heaven 
enjoined upon them to be devout towards tho gods, to return to Babylon and 
dig up tho books in order that they might bo handed down to future genera- 
tions; tho voice also informed them that the country in which they were 
was Armenia. They offered sacrifice in turn, they regained their country on 
foot, they dug up the books of Sippara and wrote many more ; afterwards 
they refounded Babylon .” 2 It was even maintained in the time of the 
Seleucidm, that a portion of the ark existed on one of the summits of the 
Gordyman mountains . 3 Pilgrimages were mado to it, and the faithful scraped 
off the bitumen which covered it, to make out of it amulets of sovereign 
virtue against evil spells . 4 

The chronicle of these fabulous times placed, soon after the abating of .. 
the waters, the foundation of a now dynasty, as extraordinary or almost as 
extraordinary in character as that before the flood. According to Berovas 

1 11a itt, Van Dahylanisrhe Nimrodepas, , pp. 141, 14.3, 11. 160-205. 

3 Iij.HONU'8, fragiu. x v., xvi. (Fk. Lknoum ant, Fatal de ( \ omm * ntaire , pp. 257-250, 337, 338). (I ii) m d 
htis pointed out survivals of tho personality of Xisuthros in tho Khidr of the Arabian legend of 
Alexander, and in tho life of Moses in tho Koran ( Bulletin de la Religion Ateyro-IlabyloHieunc, hi tho 

run Jr VJTMuire des Rtligion*, vol. i. pp. 344, 345); of. A. Jkrbmias, Via liabyluntsrh-Assyi n 
Voidellungui com Lt hen nach drm Tode , p. 81, note 1; M. Lidbabhki, IVer ist Chadir l in tin* 
Xeitsvhri/t fur Awyriologie, yol. iv. pp. 104-116. 

J lii noshL y, fragin. xv. (Fit. Lknoumant, Emii de Commentaire , pp. 230, 335, 336). Tho legend al»mt 
the remains of tho ark has passed into Jewish tradition concerning the Deluge (Fit. Lenohuant, i 
Origin /« da VllisUJrr, yol. ii. pp. 3-6). Nicholas of Damascus relates, like Berossus, that they w ‘ 1, ‘ 
still to bo seen on th^ top of Mount Boris ( Fragm . JIM. Or sector am } edit. Mullku-DidOT, vuL hi. p. 1 1 » 
fragm. 76). From that timo they havo boon continuously seen, sometimes on one poak and somctim' *» 
on another. In the last eentury they were pointed out to Chardin (Voyages en l\r*r, vi»l. '• 
pp. 2, 3; 4, 1 ; 6, 1), and tho memory of them has not died out in our own coutury (Mai'homm* 
Kiskeik, Travel* in Asia Minor , Armenia , and Kurdistan, p. 453). Diseoyerios of charcoal «u I 
hitumeu, stick as thoso made at Gobel Juili, upon ono of tho mountains identified with '* 
probably explain many of these local traditions (O. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 108). 

4 Fr. Lenormnnt recognized and mentioned one of these amulets in his Catalogue de la Colli eft 1 1 
da M. la baron de Behr , Ant. N° 80. 



THE KINGS AFTER THE DELUGE . 

„ was of Cbaldaean origin, and comprised eighty-six kings, who bore rule 
hiring 34,080 years; the first two, Evechoiis and Khomasbelos, reigned 2100 
*md 2700 years, while the later reigns did not exceed the ordinary limits of* 
human life. An attempt was afterwards made to harmonize them with 
piobability : 4he number of kings was reduced to six, and their combined 
reigns to 225 years. 1 This attempt arose from a misapprehension of their true 
character ; names and deeds, everything connected with them belongs to myth 
and fiction only, and is irreducible to history proper. They supplied to priests 
and poets material for scores of different stories, of which several have come 
down to us in fragments. Some are short, and serve as preambles to prayers 
or magical formulas ; others are of some length, and may pass for real epics. 
The gods intervene in them, and along with kings play an important part. It 
is Nora, for instance, the lord of the plague, who declares war against mankind 
in order to punish them for having despised the authority of Anu. He makes 
Babylon to feel his wrath first : “ The children of Babel, they were as birds, 
ami the bird-catcher, thou wert ho ! thou takest them in the net, thou cncloscst 
them, thou decimatest them— hero Nera ! 99 Olio alter the other he attacks 
the mother cities of the Euphrates and obliges them to render homage to him 
—even Uruk, "the dwelling of Anu and lshtar— the town of the priestesses, of 
the al mahs, and the sacred courtesans;” then lie turns upon the foreign nations 
and carries his ravages as far as Phoenicia. 2 In other fragments, the hero 
Ktuna makes an attempt to raise himself to heaven, and the eagle, his com- 
panion, flies away with him, without, however, being able to bring the enterprise 
to dSSjuccessful issue. 3 Nimrod and his exploits are known to us from the 
liible* u lie was a mighty hunter before* the Lord : wherefore it is said. Even 
as Njbnrod the mighty hunter before the Lord. And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and Ereoh, and Aeead, and Calneh, in the land of Sliinar.” 
Almost all the characteristics which are attributed by Hebrew tradition to 

' Ukroswr, fragm. xi M Frmjm. Tlietoriconnn Guecorum, odit. MGller-Dumo’, v»1. u. p. 503. 

“ Niinicioni fragments of this kiml of mythological epic were discovered and partly translated l»y 
O. Smith {The Clialdvan Account of (!• n. «ik, pp. 12.1-130; cl* W. H|o*evw] \]. The Plaque Legend* 

°t t huht.ra, in the Babylonia a and Oritntal Rt cord, vol. 1 pp. 1 1-141 They were published nnd tho 
"luilv trnnslutcd by 15. J. IIaufcb, Vu 1 lab yluu itch n Ltgcnden con Liana, etc., in the Jltitiiijt, zur 
Us, j‘ vol. ii. pp. 425-137. 

1 l 1 or the legend of Etuuo, bco below, pp. (538-700 uf this History. 

4 tlrurnU x. 9, 10. Among the Jews and Mu^ulmuna a complete cycle of legends ha\e developed 
a p «mi„| Niinuro,!. Ho built tho Tower of llal* 1 ^Josi Fill'd, Ant. ,Jud ., lib. i. 4, § 2) ; In* threw Abraham 
nun ,i il,. ry furnagHMnd ho triod to mount to hea\cn on the b ick .»f an imglo (Koran, Sm a, xvi\ 2 5 
Yikmi i, u Xm (ttfm 6u b wee Niffer). S.n«v (Jiimnd and the Assyrian Imriptiom. in the 7*o i* 

<1 f the Dibl Arch. 8oc ., v«»l. ii. pp. 248, 219) and Grivcl {Rt cue de la Suit me catholic Vu ' M 
j s 7l, and Transactions, vol. iil pp. 13(5-114) haw iu Nimrod an luroic form of Moio1.m*1i, il« 11 

•n> » m i ii, j the majority of living Ashyriologids prefer to follow Smith’s example y * * " (i 
n ^ le Deluge, in tho Transaction* vf the Dibl. Arch. Site., vol. i. p. 

tM ' PP- 165-167), and identify him with the hero Gilgamcs 
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IJimrod we find in GjLlgame^,King of Uruk and descendant of the Sharmi>u~ 
napishtim who had witnessed the deluge. 1 Several^ copies of a poeip, ja whirl) 
an unknown scribe had celebrated his exploits, existed about the middle of tlu* 
VII th century before our era in the Royal Library at Nineveh ; they had Wi, 
transcribed by order of Assurbanipal from a more ancient copy, and tin* 
fragments of them which have come down to us, in spito of their lacun,' 
enable us to*restore the original text, if not in its entirety, at least in regani 
to the succession of events. 2 They were divided into twelve episodes corn - 
sponding with the twelve divisions of the year, and the ancient Babylonian 
author was guided in his choice of these divisions by something more tlmn 
mere chance. Gilgamcs, at first an ordinary, mortal under the patronage oi 
the gods, had himself become a god and son of the goddess Arum : 3 “ he had 
seen the abyss, he had learned everything that is kept secret and hidden, ho 
had even made known to men what had taken place before the deluge.’* 1 The 
sun, who had protected him in his human condition, had placed him beside 
himself on the judgment- seat, and delegated to him authority to pronounce 
decisions from which there was no appeal : he was, as it were, a sun on a small 
scale, before whom the kings, princes, and groat ones of the earth humid} 


1 The name of this hero is composed nf three sign", which Smith provision-ill} remind I-Iul n 
—a reading which, modified into Gifehdhubir, Gistubar, is tdill retained by many \si\imlo i t- 
There liavo been proposed one after anothu the renderings Dliubar, Namrfidu (Smith, The Thu nth 
Tablet of the Jzduhar Legends, in the Transaction* of the BtU Arch >'oc., vol ii. p. . r Mh), An im him 
N nmarad, Namrnsit, all of which exhibit in the name nt tho hero that of Niinrod. Finchi s disc a 1 1 < I 
in 1800, what appears to bo the true signification of the three signs, UilgAmcsh, Gils; imr* ( / >/' 
Gistubar , in the Babylonian and Oriental Record , vol. n\ p. 261); Sayco (The Jlcto of the I'hahha < 
Epic, in the Academy , 1800, No. 960, p. 421) and Oppert (Le Persfr ChnhUft n, in the Rum if U*ifu 
ologie, vol. ii. pp. 121-120) have compared Huh namo with that of Gilgamos, a Hah} Ionian Inm, oi 
whom Julian (Hist. Anim. % xii. 21) has preserved the memory. A. Jercmias {Izdubar^nviod^g. 
note 1) continued to reject both the reading and tho identification. 

* The fragments known up to the present have been put together, arranged, and puhliahWfW 
Haupt, Da* Babylonuche Nimrod epos , Leipzig, 1881-1892, and in the Beihdge zur As^yrwhujit^l 1 
pp. 48-79, 94-152. A list of the principal wmks dealing with them will bo found m Jljsftuo 
Kurzgrfuwter Ueberbliek , pp. 171, 178. A rewind has been given of them, accompanied with potid 
tiansiations, by A. Jekkmias, Izdubar-Nimrod, 1801 ; and a complete French trun-latcm In 
Sauveplane, Vne Epopfe Babylon! enne, IslulKir-Gilgamh , 1894: I have confined in) self alm'>'t 
entirely to the arrangement suggested by Uaupt and Jeromias. A fragment of the catalogue «-l ti • 
mythological works in tho Library of Nineveh, discovered by Pinches and published by Sn}ci (m 
Smith’s The Chaldtean Account of Qeneni s, 2nd edit , p. 10, ot seq.), puts alongside the title oi on* 
poem the name of a certain Sraliqiunntiii, who is considered to have been its author (Fit. Lk v)M1 VN 
Les Origine* de Vllistoire, vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, note); it is perhaps merely the namo of one ol t «• 
rhapsodiats who recited it in public (A. Jeremiah, Izdubar-Nimrod, p. 13; of. IIai pt, Collation 
Izdubar-Legenden , in tho Beitrdgo zur A**yriologie , vol. i. p. 102, note 2). 

* Uaupt, Da* Babylonische Nimrodepo *, p. 8, 1. 30. Tho position occupied by tho goddess Ain*' 
is otherwise unknown : wo ought perhaps to regard her as a form of Ileitis, Bilit-iWnU the 1 v } " 
the gods (Jensen, Die Knsmologie der Babylonier , p. 291, note 1). It is possible that Gilgaw ^ ’ 
for his father Shamasli, the sun-god, who protected him in all the difficulties of his career (G* * ' 1 1 
The Chaldman Account of Genesis, p. 174). 

. 4 lat Tablet, II. 1-6; of. Haupt, Dm Dabyl. Nimrodepm, pp. 1, 6, 79, and tlie Brifruir 
Assyriologte, vol. i. pp. 102, 103, 318. The fragment quoted certainly belonged to the begun" « 
the poem, end contained a summary of all the exploits attributed to our hero. 



THE LEGEND OF GIL GAMES. ’ 5W j 

owed their heads . 1 The scribes had, therefore, some authority foi tu itm > 

’"o 0Tenta of his ]ife tho model of the yeai, and for exposing them ip 
w el ve chants, which answered to the annual com so 


f the sun through the twelve months . 2 

The whole stoiy is essentially an account of 
♦ns stiuggles with Ishtar, and the first pages 
i vial him as already at issue with the goddess. 
Ills portrait, such as the monuments have pie- 
m i ved it for us, is singularly unlike the ordinary 
t\| )o: one would be inclined to legaid it as 
u piesenting an individual of a diffcient race, 
i survival of some very ancient nation which 
lud held rule on the plains ol tin Euphiatt s 
hi foie the airival of the Siunenan 01 Semitic 1 
tuhe^ Ilis figure is tall, bioad, muscular to 
in istoni&hing degiee, and expresses at once 
\ i j;oui and activity; his head is massive, bony, 
I'most square, with a somewhat flattened face, i 
lugi nost, and prominent cheek-bones, the whole 
ti line il by an abundance of liair, and a tliuk 
1 « ml symmetrically cm led. All the young men 
>t l uih, Hie well-piotected, wcie eiptivatod by 
tho piodigious strength and beauty ot the lieio, 
the eldeis of the city betook themselves to 



GILliAMI *» Mi V\( ILs K IDN 1 


I >]i( a to (umpUm of thp >-tato ot ueglit t to winch the young geuei.itiou had 


rte id< utity of (olgamts with the \k h n luc 1 or rather with tht ^un was ru .jni/r 1 
ii i the lust t»> II ltiwlinson (m thu l//« ti , IS" 2, 1)lc mber 7 cf lx Iimrmim T<s 
h tures Co ihsatwns, vol u p <1, ctsiq '-vv j Lilyl nun IiUraturt t \> ~7 t & l ) out hu* 
Inn iccepbd bitice by almost all 4is<>ri lugi Id (it V Jumjivs, hduhar-\um ] p 3 >, for tin 
lit t notu ( ol it) A tablet brought buk by U smith (Sm 11711, 1877), culltii tU ntion to hv 
1 1 1 Kill /sell (in the Tiqltitpil w-r ot T h tAv, p 10 >), vnd [ ublislitd by Hiupt {Du* lid /l W 
1 1 Ok, pp 1H, 04), contains tho rem mis I a Innm u* lus- It (iiUumts “tin i ivuitul 1 ing, the 
1 of the Spu ita ot tht Earth “(ti nidi it 1 b\ 1iiimi\s bdut ur 2umn l pp >, 4, hj suyliuni., 
1 i 1 liubyloniuiru , pp ‘2U0-21 1 , uil 1 istl} bj Bust aw in, llym iff to t rih/amc\ m the J1 it ylintan 


d On ntal Ihcotd, vol vn p 121, tt sui ) 

llu identity of tho twilvt eh nits with the twtlv* si^iw ot Uu /odiu hist notiml by 
li h iwlinnon {At htn e«m, 1872, Dccuubi i 7V h is b i n graduallv i uptulbv ill Abs)nobgisth(li noi - 
' i /or Pnmvn* Cuiltmtion^ VtL li ]p h7 s] and 1 * Of Jtn * l / Ih tout , p 23s ct seq, 
1 . Saici , Babylonian Lite, aim,, ]> 27, tt btq . Hun. I> / A ,hn*hnjlh,h, tonljluthhiiM, 
' lo, n, 21, lictu 10 , 11); by tonH, h wcur, "ilh smm u->u\u ( l Ji 1 1 Hit's 1 <hmr-Amr I, 
II Wj h8 t Svuviilan*, Vnt litoiiet hd jhmunn jp lui l^ lx ) 

■milh (lh» OhahlMM At count of O «« 1- J HJumulil Uu. diflaonce btUein lb M'_ 
mous ol Gilgiimes anil tho U i»u 1 Ubtlunun lu. touilad il trorn this tint the hi ft. m- 
! 1,1 fun onj;m. Hommtl (GtschiiliU b ihilonun- mid .1 /in«% P 292)dtolftrtH tl it b ' ‘ 't"if 
' np iU -i a Suiuorum nor Semitu asiuct, imllbitthtj uusi aninwlu oqutbiinmi _ 
l>i iwn by FracWNUudin, trom an V»si nun bn-rtlitf truui Khois»bad, in t . 

« (V BE LoM.Pt.B iuB, STotM d» lull imt # 1 M'yruniu i, Ad edit , pp > ' 
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relegated them. “ He has no longer a rival in their hearts, bnt thy snbjo. ts 
are led to hattle, ami Gilgames does not send ono child back to his fath<\ 
Night and day they cry after him : ‘It is he tho shepherd of TJruk, the well 
protected, 1 ho is its shepherd and master, he the powerful, tho perfect and <|... 
wise.' ” 2 Even tho women did not escape the general enthusiasm : " he loaves 
not a single virgin to her mother, a singlo daughter to a warrior, a single wife 
to her master. Ishtar heard their complaint, the gods heard it, and cried 
with a loud voice to Aruru: ‘It is thou, Aruru, who hast given him birth, 
create for him now his fellow, that ho may be able to meet him on a day when 
it pleaseth him, in order that they may fight with each other and Urnk ma) 1 m* 
delivered.* When Aruru heard them, she created in her heart a man of Ami. 
Aruru washed her hands, took a bit of day, cast it upon tho earth, kneaded 
it and created EahauL the warrior, tho exalted scion, the man of Ninth/ 1 
whose whole body is covered with hair, whose tresses are as long as those of a 
woman ; tho locks of his hair bristle on his head like those on tho corn-god , 
he is clad in a vestment like that of tho god of the fields; he browses with 
the gazelles, he quenches his thirst with the boasts of tho field, ho sport* with 
the beasts of the waters.” 4 Frequent representations of Eabani are found 
upon the monuments ; he has the horns of a goat, the legs and tail of a bull, 
lie possessed not only the strength of a brute, but his intelligence also embraced 
all things, the past and the future: ho would probably have triumphed ow»i 
Gilgames if S ham ash had not succeeded in attaching them to one another by 
an indissoluble tie of friendship. Tho difficulty was to draw these two futnn 
friends together, and to bring them face to face without their coming to blows; 

1 Vrvk supuri is hardly met with anywhere else than in (lie poem of Gilgames. The cxpio'sn i* 
scorns to signify 41 Uruk, the well-protected ** (A. Jfrrmti*, Izduhnr-Nimrod, p. 1)); it is muhIu U 
tho phrase used hy Aral) writers to designate Cano, Kah i rah-rl-Nn hrubsah . 

2 Haupt, Da* Babylonisrhe Nimrodejm , p. 8, 11. 21-20 ; cf. p. 79, 11. 10-10. Tho tevt is muld vU i 
and can be approximately rendered only. Smith (Assyrian Discover ip*, pp. IG8, 109) thought at lii'jt 
that tho poom began by an account of a siego of Uruk, by tho deliverance of the town by (lily miis 
and by the sudden elevation of Gilgames to tho royal dignity ; he recognizod afterwards his misl.ih« 
(The Chafdxan Aernunt of Genesis, pp. 183-1 85), and adopted, ns far ns tho fragments of th» ln-t 
tablets aro concerned, tho urrangoment now commonly aecoptcd by Assyrmlogists (A. Jikimhn 
ltduhar-Nimrod , p. 14, et suq.; Sacveplane, TJne fipopdc Bahylonifnne , p. 4, ot scq.). 

3 Ninib possesses, among other titles, that of tho god of labourers: tho “man of Ninib ** 
is, therefore, properly speaking, a peasant, a man of tlio fields (A. Jkukmias, op. <*//, p h*. 
note 16). 

4 IIaupt, Das Babyl. Nimrod epos , pp. 8, 9, 11. 27-41. 

8 Smith was tho first, I believe, to compare his form to that of a satyr or faun (The Cluddmi 
Account of Genesis , p 190); this comparison is renderod moro probablo by the fact that the nmdt i ' 
inhabitants of Chaidma believe in tho existence of similar monsters (llicn, Voyage awr ruin*'* d< 
Babylonc, trans. by Kaymoxd, pp. 75, 76, 79, 2X0). A. Jkiieuias (Die BohyUmisch-A^ipi^hu 
Vorstellungm rom Lchm narh dem Tode, p. 83, note 4) places Eabani alongside Priapiis, who «• 
generally a god of the fields, and a ch ver soothsayer. Following out these ideas, wo might co» 
pare our Eabani with tho Grmco-Roman Protons, who pastures tho flocks of the se n , and when 
it was necessary to pursue and seize by force or cunning words to eompel him to givo omen « 
predictions. 
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he god sent his courier Saidu, the huntei, to study the habits of the mo. m, , 
nd to find out the necessary means to persuade him to come down p, u, l, n ’ 
l0 Uruk. “ Saidu, tho hunter, proceeded to meet Kabam near the enti w < „| 
l.o watering-place. One day, two days, three dijs, Eibam met lnm at tn. ’ 
i ntrance of tho watering-place. Ho perceived Saidu, and his count, nano 
luhenrd : he entered the enclosure, he became sad, lit, groined, he cued with 
‘ loud voice, his heart was heavy, his features w« re distoited, sobs burst fion. 
his breast. The hunter saw from a distance that his lace was inflamed with 
mger ,” 1 * * and judging it more prudent not to peiseveie iurtlier in Ins onteipuse, 
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letumed to impart to tho god wlmt ho had obsened “I was afraid/ said he, 
m iumhing his narrative, “and I did not approach him. Ho had filled up tht 
pit which I had dug to trap him, he broke the nets which I had spread, he 
delm rod fiom my hands the cattle and tho hoists ot the field, ho did not allow 
J me to search the country tlnough .” 8 Sh mi ish thought that wheie the strongi st 
* mui might fail by the employment ol loice, a woman might possibly succutl 
Y l>y the attractions of pleasuie, he commanded Saidu to go quit My to Uiuk 
ind there to chooso fiom among the priestesses ol Lshtai om oi tlu most 
beautiful , 4 * * * The hunter presented himself betoie (ill games, lecountcd to him 
Ins adventures, and sought his permission to take away with him one oi the 


1 Hun Bahjlonuth \mr 7/ M Ml 12 50 Ihc ol ea h line ib di^trojc 1 

l Hu. ti mutation of the whole is onlj upj u \mutc 
Uiuwii by Tiuclicr Gudin, fr m a l li il 1 1 m mt iglio in tlu Museum at tho lfa^up (Mf\ ini 
L f llt <jue dig cyltndus ori* ntau i di ddin t u/d (Us U tlulh pi V* 1 and Lcrh i h * u 1 
< Jl / ,«< oi ituUdf, \ol 1 , pi u , jSo i tf I u\i i» Ini, lu Hon 1 1 du h du t hHl 1 Me <h V tl > 
l 1 mu 9) The original nuasurt s id dl im.li m hu^ht 

J IIaipi, ])a* liabylotn* hi Nunn Hi i j Ml S 12 - . n 

4 IhopncBtcaaoBotlahtar wore iouiu? ami b uititul w.iueii, ihv ited tothesrrvi rtl „ 

, BoMdea tho t.Ue q.uMla prH^ S th t yborcyanou,.anu B | / <1 

1 Jimmias, Izdubar-NimrtA, pSt.it acq). the pnoatoaa who atcom P m. 0 I ‘ 
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sacred courtesans. “‘Go, my hunter, take the priestess; when the beasts conn* 
to the watering-place, let her display her beauty; he will see her, he will 
.approach her, and his beasts that troop around him will be scattered . 9 ’ 91 The 
hunter went, he took with him the priestess, he took the straight road ; the 
third day they arrived at the fatal plain. The hunter and the priestess sat 
down to rest ; one day, two days, they sat at the entrance of the watering-place 
from u'hose waters Eabani drank along with the animals, whore he sported with 
the beasts of the water . 1 2 

“ When Eabani arrived, he who dwells in the mountains, and who browses 
upon the grass like the gazelles, who drinks with the animals, who sports witli 
the beasts of the water, the priestess saw the satyr.” She was afraid and 
blushed, but the hunter recalled her to her duty. “It is ho, priestess. Undo 
thy garment, show him thy form, that he may bo taken with thy boanty ; be 
not ashamed, but deprive him of his soul. Ho perceives thee, ho is lushing 
towards thee, arrange thy garmont; lie is coming upon tliee, receive him with 
every aTt of woman ; his beasts which troop around him will bo scattered, and 
he will press thee to his breast.” The priestess did as she was commanded ; 
she received him with every art of woman, and he pressed her to his breast. 
♦Six days and t*even nights, Eabani remained near the priestess, his well-b«*lo\ed. 
When he got tired of pleasure he turned his face towards his cattle, and lie 
saw that the gazelles had turned aside and that the beasts of the field had fled 
far from him. Eabani was alarmed, he fell into a swoon, his knees became 
stiff because his cattle had fled from him. While he lay as if dead, lie hoard 
tho voice of the priestess : he recovered his senses, he came to himself full of 
love; he seated himself at tho feet of the priestess, he looked info her face, and 
while the priestess spoke his ears listened. For it was to him tho priestess 
spoke — to him, Eabani. “ Thou who art superb, Eabani, as a god, why dost thou 
live among tho beasts of the field? Come, I will conduct thee to Uruk the 
well-protected, to the glorious house, the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar — to the 
place where is Gilgames, whoso strength is supreme, and who, like a Urns, 
excels the heroes in strength.” While she thus spoke to him, he hung upon 
her words, he the wise of heart, he realized by anticipation a friend. Eabani 
said to the priestess : “ Lot us go, priestess ; lead mo to the glorious and holy 
abode of Anu and Ishtar — to tho place where is Gilgames, whoso strength i> 

1 As far ns can bo guessed from the narrative, interrupted as it is by so many lacuna), the pawn 
of Eftbuni over tho beasts of the field seems to have depended on his continonco. From tho moment 
in which he yields to his passions the beasts fly from him as they would do from an ordinary mortal . 
there is then no other resource for him but to leave tho solitudes to live among men in loans. Tin 
explains tho means devised by SliamuBh against him : of. in the ArubU in Night* the story • * 
Shebabeddio. 

* Haupt, Dos Babytonitche Nimrodepot , p. 10, 1. 40 ; p. 11, L 1. 
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npreme, and who, like a Urus, prevails over the heroes by his strength. I 
v ill fight with him and manifest to him my power ; I will send fortli a pother 
, <^ainst Uruk, and he must struggle with it .” 1 The priestess conducted her 
j lisoner to Uruk, but the city at that moment was celebrating the festival 
if Tammuz, and Gilgames did not care to interrupt the solemnities in 
order to face the tasks to which Eabani had invited him : what was the* 
use of such trials since the gods themselves had deigned to point out to 
him in a dream the line of conduct he was to pursue, and had taken up 
tin* cause of their children. Shamash, in fact, began the instruction of the 
monster, and sketched an alluring picture of the life which awaited him 
if lie would agree not to return to his mountain home. Not only would 
the priestess belong to him for ever, having none other than him for husband, 
hut Gilgames would shower upon him riches and honours. ct Up will give 
rhfe wherein to sleep a great bed cunningly wrought; he will seat thee 
on his divan, he will give thee a place on his left hand, and the princes of 
the earth shall kiss thy feet, the people of Uruk shall grovel on the ground 
before thee.” a It was by such flatteries and promises for the future that 
fiilgames gained the affection of his servant Eabani, whom he loved for 
ever. 

Shamash had reasons for being urgent. Khumbaba, King of Elam, had 
invaded the country of the Euphrates, destroyed the temples, and substituted 
for the national worship tho cult of foreign deities ; 8 the two heroes in concert 
could alone check his advance, and kill him. They collected their troops, set 
out on the march, having learned from a female magician that the enemy had 
cone himself in a sacred grove. They entered it in disguise, “and stopped 
in rapture for a moment before tho cedar trees; they contemplated the height 
of them; they contemplated the thickness of them ; the place where Khumbaba 
was accustomed to walk up and down with rapid strides, alleys were made in it, 
paths kept up with great care. They saw at length the hill of cedars, the 
abode of the gods, the sanctuary of lrnini, and before the bill, a luaguiticent 

1 lUirT, l)as Jiabylonitcke Nhnrodepos , p. 11, L 2; p. 13, I 2 1 have softened down a 

fM'd dml the account of the seduction, which is described with a biuceuty and precision truly 

* lUirT, op eit , p. 15, 11. 30-39. 

* lv hum baba contains tho name of tho Elamite go<l, Khumbn, which enters into tho composition 
°t Lames of towns, liko Til-Khumbi; or into those of princes, ns Khumhum-.ibh, Ivhumbasundas 1 , 
Ktuiiubasidir (G. Smith, Chaldxan ^iceou/if of Oentti s p. 1 «o). The comparison between Khumbub 1 
-•'•1 i'onibabos (Fr, Lenormant, Ties Origin** de VHMoire , vol. i. p. 210), tho hero of a sm^iil 1 

1 'id, current in tlitt£oond ccnturv of our era (he Did Syria, §§ 17-27), docs not fccmi r » 
atlii i'hible, at loaat < ~ffin present. Tho names agree well in sound, but, as Opperl h*ii r* d fn 
no event in«STliistory of ComUbos finds a cuuuUrpait in an)thnnr we Know 1 t\i. i 
hluiibaba up to the present {Fragment* cosmogoniques, in Lkdbain, Hietoire de I'lnul, u 
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cedar, and pleasant grateful shade.” 1 They surprised Khumbaba at the momciii 
vheu he was about to take his outdoor exercise, cut off his head, and came back m 
9 triumph to TTrnk. 9 " Gilgames brightened his weapons, he polished his weapons 
He put aside his war-harness, he put on his white garments, he adorned hinw H 
with tho royal insignia, and bound on the diadem : Gilgames put his tiara on his 
Wd, and bound on his diadem.” 8 Ishtar saw him thus adorned, -and the 8 «im* 
passion consumed her which inflames mortals. 4 “ To the lovo of Gilgames she 
raised her eyes the mighty Ishtar, and she said, ‘Come, Gilgames, bo my lius 
band, thou ! Thy love, give it to me, as a gift to me, and thou shalt be my spouse, 
and I shall bo thy wife. I will place thee in a chariot of lapis and gold, with 
golden wheels and mountings of onyx : thou shalt be drawn in it by great lions, 
and tlinu shalt enter our house with the odorous incense of cedar-wood. When 
thou shalt lane entered our house, all the country by the sea shall embrace tli\ 
feet, kings shall bow down before thee, tho nobles and the great ones, the gilts ot 
the mountains and of the plain they will bring to theo as tribute. Thy oxen 
shall prosper, thy sheep shall be doubly fruitful, thy mules shall spontaneously 
come under the yoke, thy chariot-horse shall bo strong and shall galop, thy hull 
under the y oke shall have no rival.’ ” 5 Gilgames repels this unexpected decla- 
rations ith a mixed feeling of contempt and apprehension: ho abuses the god<W % 
and insolently questions her as to what has become of her mortal husbands during 
her long divine life. “Tammuz,tho spouse of thy youth, thou ha^t condeiiun d 
him to weep from year to year. 6 Allala, tho spotted sparrow-hawk, thou hweilst 
him, aftenvard thou didst strike him and break his wing: he continues in tin 
wood and cries : * 0, my wings ! ’ 7 Thou didst afterwards lo\e a lion of matuie 
strength, and then didst cause him to be rent by blows, seven at a time. 8 Thou 

1 HAriT, Das Bahyloutsclu Nimrod epos, p. 24, 11. 1-8. 

* G. Swnir (The Chald&an Account of Geneete, pp 184, 185) plaoos at this juncturi mirV* 
accession to tho throno; this is not confirmed by the fragments of the text known up to t lit pn^nl, 
and it is not cun cc rtum that the poem relates anywhere the exaltation and corouutiou of the hi n ll 
would apjxsir even that Gilgames is recognized from the beginning as King of Uruk, tho wi Il-pndulod. 

* Hav-pt, op cit , p. 42, 11. 1-0. 

4 Tslitur’a Uoilarution to Gilgames and tho hire's reply have been frequently translated mul sum 
marised since the discovery of the poem. Smith thought to connect this cpisodo with tho “ Ik Hunt 
of Ishtar to Hades" (The Ghaldmn Account of Genesis p. 228), which we shall moot with iurilui oi 
in this History, hut liis opinion is no longer accepted. The “ Descent of Ishtar” in its i»n’ sr 111 
condition is the beginning of a magical formula : it has nothing to do with the acts of Gilgaim s 

4 Hacw, op. tit., pp. 42, 43, 11. 7-21. 

• Tamm uz- Adonis is tho only one known to us among this long list of the lovers of the gn<hl» *• _ 
The others must havo been fairly celebrated among the Chaldceans, since the few words «U \ob d i > 
each is sufficient to recall them to the memory of the reader, but wo havo not ns jet found anythin 
bearing upon their adventures (of. Sayok, The Iteligion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 243, tt hi.j i 
in the table of the ancient Chald&o- Assyrian classics, whioh had been copied out by a Nnu \ J 
eoribe for the use of Assuibampal, tho title of the poems is wanting (Bayce-Smith, The Chahbau 
Account of the Deluge , p. x., ct siq ). 

f The text gives lappt (Halpt, Dae Bahylonieche Nimrodepoe , pp. 44, 1. 50), and tho hg< » 
evidently refers to a bird whose cry resembles the word meaning M my wings." The spotted spnii o' 
hawk utters a cry which may bo strictly understood and interpreted in this way. 

• This is evidently the origin of our fable of tho * Amorous Lion " (FontaM* Fables , bk. iv. feblo 1 
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.vcdst also a stallion magnificent in the battle ; thou didst devote him to <1, „th 
(•V the goad and whip ; thou didst compel him to galop for ten league, th „ 
.’.•1st devote him to exhaustion and thirst, thou didst devote to tears his niothc. 
S.lili. Thou didst also love the shepherd Tabnlu, who lavished incessantly upon 
dice the smoke of sacrifices, and daily slaughtered goats to thee; thou didst 
-tnke him and turn him into a leopard; his own servants went in pursuit of him,’ 
and his dogs followed his trail. 1 Thou didst love Islmlknu, thy father’s gardener] 
who ceaselessly brought thee presents of fruit, and decorated every day thy 
table. Thou raisedst thine eyes to him, thou seizedst him : ‘ My Ishullann, we 
shall eat melons, then shalt thou stretch forth thy hand and remove that which 
separates us.’ Ishullanu said to thee : ‘ 1, what dost thou require from me ? 
0 my mother, prepare no food for me, I myself will not eat: anything I should 
eat would be for mo a misfortune and a curse, and my body wduld be stricken by 
n mortal coldness.’ Then thou didst hoar him and didst become angry, thou 
didst strike him, thou didst transform him into a dwarf, thou didst set him up on 
the middle of a couch ; he could not rise up, he could not get down from where 
he was. Thou lovest me now, afterwards thou wilt strike me as thou didst these.” 51 

“ When Bhtar heard him, oho fell into a fury, she ascended to heaven. The 
mighty Islitar presented herself before her father Ann, before her mother 
Anatu she presented herself, and said: ‘ My father, (iilgames has despised me. 
Gil games has enumerated my unfaithfulnesses, my unfaithfulnesses and my 
ignominies.’ Anu opened his month and spake to the mighty Islitar : ‘ Canst 
thou not remain quiet now that (iilgames lias enumerated to thee thy uufaith- 
. iuhiosses, thy unfaithfulnesses and ignominies ? ’ ” 3 But she refused to allow 
\ tho outrage to go unpunished. Sho desired her father to make a celestial urns 
who wguld execute her vengeance on the hero ; and, as ho hesitated, sli" 
threatened to destroy every living thing in the entire universe by suspending 
the impulses of desiro, and tho effect of love. Anu finally gives way to her 
rage: ho creates a frightful urus, whose ravages soon rendered uninhabitable 
the neighbourhood of Uruk the well-protected. Tho two heroes, Gilgames and 
Eabani, touched by the miseries and terror of the people, set out on the chase, 
and hastened to rouse the beast from its lair on the banks of the Euphrates in 


1 The changing of a lover, l>y tho goddo-i or sore, res who loves him, into a 1>< .»-t, occurs jn< Iti 
frpqmntly in Oriental tales (cf. in the .1 ruliiau Nights the adventure ot King Bulr with Quir 
Lahch), as to tho man changed by Islitar into a brute, which sho caused to hi turn by bis own 
hound., we may compare the classic story of Vitemis surprised at her bath by Act.omi. 

Il\i it. Vat sibylmUoko Nimro^m, pp. tl, 15, 11. W-W: A Sayou, Ac **»-*'* 
in, I, ,a Jlabyloniant, pp. 24t$-m As to tho uustortuno of Uiullami, wo may compare tho st , i 
tin -tr.il.ian Nights of tho Fisherman and tho Gcnio shut up in the leaden bottle. lh >' > / 

® • * Wand, wa^nsformed into a statue from the waist to the tcet by ' < j ,1, 

man . .1 and afterpKrda offonded : ho romaiued lying on a bod, trorn which bo could „ - 

and tin* unfaithful one came daily to whip him 
' 'Got*, op. eft, p. 45, 11. 80-01. 
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tlie marshes, to which it resorted after each murderous onslaught. A troop of , 
tSnco hundred valiant warriors penetrated into the thickets in three lines 
drive the animal towards the heroes. The beast with head lowered chaigui 
them ; but Eabani seized it with one hand by the right horn, and with the otlu 1 
by the tail, and forced it to rear. Gilgames at the same instant, seizing it b\ 
the leg, plunged his dagger into its heart. The beast boiug despatched, the\ 
celebrated their victory by a sacrifice of thanksgiving, and poured out a 
libation to Shamash, whose protection had not failed them in this last dangei 
Ishtar, her projects of vengeance having been defeated, “ ascended the rampants 
of Uruk the well-protected. She sent forth a loud cry, she hurled foith a 

malediction : * Cursed be 
Gilgames, who has insulted 
me, and who has killed the 
celestial urus * E«ibam 
heard these woids of Tsh 
tar, he toie u limb iiom 
the celestial unis and tluew 
it in the l.ice of the god- 
dess: ‘Thou also I will 
conquer, and I will tieat 
thee like him: 1 will fasten the curse upon thy sides.’ Ishtar assembled 
her piiestesses, her female votaries, her frenzied women, and together the) 
intoned a dirge over the limb of tho celestial urus. Gilgames assembled all 
the turneis in ivory, and the workmen weie astonished at tho enoimons 
size of the horns: they weie woith thirty minw of lapis, their diameter 
was a halt-cubit, and both of them could contain six measures of oil.”* 
He dedicated them to Shamash, and suspended them oil the corneis of the 
altar; then he washed his hands in the Euphrates, re-entered Uiuk, and 
passed through the streets in triumph. A riotous banquet ended the day, but 
on that very night Eabani felt himself haunted by an inexplicable and baletu) 
dream, and iortuno abandoned the two heroes. Gilgames had cried in tin 
intoxication of success to the women of Uruk : " Who shinos forth among the 
v aliant ? Who is glorious above all men? Gilgames shines forth among 
the valiant, Gilgames is glorious above all men.” 1 * 3 Ishtar made him leel In i 
vengeance in the destruction of that beauty of which ho was so proud ; she 



G1L(tAML& AND KA11\M FK.U1IV* VH III MONMKBS.* 


1 Drawn by Faiicher Gudin, from a Chaldean intaglio in the New York Museum 
Recherche s sur la Glypitquc orientate , vol. l pi. i , No. 1). The original is about on inch and a h 
in height. 

* Hau*T, Das Bahyhauche Nimrodepos, pp. 48-94, 11. 174-191. 

* Haitt, op. fit., p. 49, 11. 200-208. 
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-overed him with leprosy from head to foot, and made him an object of i lfllllir 
ci his friends of the previous day. A life of pain and a frightful d< .ah -h,> 
done could escape them who dared to go to the confines of the world in qu. ( ,t 
die Fountain of Youth and the Tree of Life which were said to be there hidden ; 1 ’ 
1 at the road was rough, unknown, beset by dangers, and no one of those who 
h id ventured upon it had ever returned. Gilgames resolved to brave even 
peril rather than submit to his fate, and proposed this fresh adventure to his 
tnend Eabanhjsho^ notwithstanding his sad forebodings, consented to accom- 
pany him. They killed a tiger on the way, but Eabani was mortally wounded 
in a struggle in which they 
engaged in the neighbour- 
hood of Nipur, and breathed 
his last after an agony of 
twclvo days’ duration. 

"Gilgames wept bitterly 
over his friend Eabani, gro- 
t elling on the bare earth” 

The selfish fear of death 
struggled in his spirit with 
i egret at having lost so dear 
a companion, a tried friend in 

so many encounters. * I do thb scorpion- men op the mointain'. op mwh 
not wish to die liko Eabani- 

sirrow has entered my heart, the fear of death has taken possession of me, 
and I am ovorcome. But I will go with rapid steps to the strong Klia- 
mashnapishtim, son of Ubaratutu, 3 to learn from him how to become 
immortal.” He leaves the plain of the Euphrates, he plunges boldly into 
the deseit, he loses himself for a whole day amid flight ful solitude. " 1 
readied at nightfall a ravino in the mountain, I beheld lions and trembled, 
hut I raised my face towards tho moon-god, and I prayed: my suppli- 
cation ascended even to the father of tho gods, and he extended over mo 
his protection.” 4 A vision from on high revealed to him the load he was 
to take. With axe and dagger in hand, he i cached the enhance ol a daik 

1 Or the ideas among the Babylonians as to tho Fountain of Youth ind tho Troo of Lift, s iv 
4 diRLMiAfl, Die Babylonitoh-Awyrifidun Vorstellnngen rota I*Wa naeh Jem ToJe , pp SS-H 
dd*ea is cert ainl y one of tho centres from which they luvo ln.on '.pro id over the world 
* Drawn byWaucher-Gudin, from nil A«wruui wtasjlio (Luviid, Introduction a CetuJe J (' ' 
I'rih a dee Mystercs do Mithra en Qr*»t *t en Occident, pi. wmu 11). There nr' >lui i* m « 
r, l « mentations of the same subject m Ulnant, Rechere/ug sur la Glyptique otinUale , ' 1 J II 
10 is 

IIaiiPT, Dae BdbylonUche Nimrodepo «, p 59. U 1-7. 

1 Haitpp, opeO^p. 09 v \\, 8 - 12 ; of. p. 65, 11. 8 - 11 . 
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passage leading into the mountain of Mashu, 1 “ whose gate is guarded day and 
night by supernatural beings. The scorpion-men! of whom the stature extends 
v upwards as far as the supports of heaven, and of whom the breasts descend us 
low as Hades, guard the door. The torror which they inspire strikes down 

like a thunderbolt ; their look kills, their splendour confounds and overturns 

« 

the mountains ; they watch over the sun at his rising and setting. Gilgames 
perceived them, and his features were distorted with fear and horror; their 
savage appearance disturbed his mind. The scorpion-man said to his 
wife: ‘He who comes towards us, his body is marked by the gods/ 3 The 
scorpion-woman replied to him: ‘In his mind ho is a god, in his mortal 
covering ho is a man.’ Tho scorpion-man spoke and said : • It is as the father 
of the gods has commanded, ho lias travelled over distant regions before joining 
ih, thee and me.’ 9t * Gilgames learns that the guardians are not evilly disposed 
towards him, and becomes reassured, tells them his misfortunes and implon s 
permission to pass beyond thorn so as to reach “ Shamashnapishtim, his father, 
who was translated to the gods, and who has at his disposal both life and 
death.” 4 Tho scorpion-man in vain shows to him the perils before him, of 
which the horrible darkness enveloping the Mashu mountains is not the hast: 
Gilgames proceeds through the depths of the darkness for long hours, and after- 
wards comes out in the neighbourhood of a marvellous forest upon the shore of 
tho ocean which encircles the world. One tree especially excites his wonder: 
“As soon as he sees it ho runs towards it. Its fruits are so many precious 
stones, its boughs are splendid to look upon, for the branches are weighed down 
with lapis, and their fruits are superb.” When his astonishment had calmed 
down, Gilgames begins to grieve, and to curse the ocean which stays his 
steps. “ Sabitu, the virgin who is seated on the throne of the seas,” perceiving 
him from a distance, retires at first to her castle, and barricades herself 
within it. Ho calls out to her from the strand, implores and threatens her in 
turn, adjures her to help him in his voyage. " If it can be done, 1 will cros 
the sea; if it cannot be done, I will lay me down on the land to die.” Tho 
goddess is at length touched by his tears. a Gilgames, there has never been a 
passage hither, and no one from time immemoiial has been able to cross tin* 
sea. Shamush the valiant crossed tho sea ; after Shamash, who can cross it ? 

1 The land of M&shu is the land to tho west of Ihe Euphrates, coterminous on one part with th< 
northern regions of tho Rod Rea, on tho other with the Pursian Gulf (G. Smith, The Chubb* a t 
Account of Generis, p 262); the name appears to bo presc rved in that ot tho clasbic Mcsine, and 
possibly in tho land ot Massa of the Hebrews (l)m.msuH, Wo lag dan Taradiea t pp. 242, 248) 

* We must not forget that Gilgames is covered with loprosy ; this is tho disease with which lh«* 
•Chnldjnan gods mark their enemies when they wish to punish them in a severe fashion. 

* Haupt, Dan Bahylonische Nimrodepon , p. 60, 11. 1-21. 

* Hauit, op. c/7., p. 61, 11. 3-5. 
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the crossing is troublesome, the way difficult, perilous the Water of Death, 
liich, like a bolt, is drawn between thee and thy aim. Even if, (iilguucs, 
thou didst cross the sea, what wouldest thou do on arriving at the Water ot 
vath? Arad-Ea, 1 Shamaslinapishtim s manner, can alone bring the enteipiiM* 
in a happy ending: “ if it is possible, thou shalt cross the sea with him ; if it 
i , not possible, thou shalt retrace thy steps.” Arad-Ea and the hero took ship : 
forty days* tempestuous cruising brought them to the Waters of Death, which 
with a supreme effort they passed. Beyond these they rested on their oars and 
looked their girdles : the happy island rose up before them, and Shamash- 
lwpishtim stood upon the 
shore, ready to answer the 
questions of his grandson. 2 

None but a god daro 
♦uitoi his mysterious para- 
dise: the bark bearing an 
oidmaiy mortal must stop 
at some distance from the 

fcliore, and the conversation gilgamis amj arad-lv j.avk.ujng tiiuu m^i * 
is canied on from on board. 

tlilgames nai rates once more the story of his life, and make-, known the 
object of his visit; Shamaslinapishtim answers him btoicallj that death 
follows from an inexorable law, to which it is better to submit with a good 
ipuee. “However long the time we shall build houses, however long the 
\mo we shall put our seals to contracts, how over long the tune bi other* shall 
(jwrel with each other, however long the time there shall be hostility between 
kings however long the time rivers shall overflow their banks, we shall 
not be able to portray any image of death. When the spuith salute a 
mm at liis birth, then the genii of the earth, the great gods, Mamitu the 
moulder of destinies, all of them together assign a fate to him, they deter- 
mine for him his life and death ; but the day of his <lt ath lemains unknown 
to him.” 4 Gilgames thinks, doubtless, that his tbief.it liei is amusing 

1 l’lip name has boon successively wail IJikluiiisi (G Smith, Child tan. it mnut, in the Traiib - 
<nlt ia Jhbl Arth Soc , vol. u p 218), 1 ib< l (Fa Lfnomivm, 7 r •» Tmiutni ( mliMiUotib , v«*l u 
1 1* 0, Jl), Uml (OriLHr, FrayniuiU de CoAinvqontt chaltleenw, m Lidi un, Htdom d* hint l , \ol i. 
V * * *), the last reading adopted, which is still uncertain, is Arad- 1' i, tin •*» lvaut oi L i, or Anul-E i, 
tbe iii in nt Eft. 

- riut) narrative eovon tablets ix. and \ , which aro both to^ much mutil ittd to allow ot n ion- 
hnu u«, ti inflation. Translations of btvirnl pismgn are to lu found in G Smith (Flu Cl dh u 
1 nnt of Genesis, pp 241-202), in II. Ju mi ( Izdubar-Nunwd , pp 2s-.il), and m s uu ‘ pi on f , 
h & Eahylbiiienne, Ibtuhar-Gihjamis, ]'l> 80-115). 

lh awn by Pauchcr-Gmlm, from ft (.’huldjean intaglio in tlio lintish Museum (M* n vs • r 
Lh< u, hi Glyytique orientate, pi. n.. No 4. md pp. 99, 100. cl TjUAun, Initodud on < Id 1 du 
n 11 » Mithra, pi. iv., No. 8), Tho original miftburos a little cwui an inch. 

Hun, Vat Babylonische JSimrodepob, p 00, 11. 2(5-00. 
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himself at his expense in preaching resignation, seeing that he himself had 
been able to escape this destiny. “ I look upon thee, Shamashnapishtim, and 
• thy appearance has not changed : thou art like mo and not different, thou ait 
like mo and I am like thee. Thou wouldost bo strong enough of heart to enter 
,upon a combat, to judge by thy appearance; tell me, thon, how thou hast 
obtained this existence among the* gods to which thou hast aspired?’’ 1 
Shamashnapishtim yields to his wish, if only to show him how abnormal his 
own case was, and indicate the merits which had marked him out for a destiny 
superior to that of the common herd of humanity. He describes the deluge to 
him, and relates how he was able to escape from it by the favour of Ua, am] 
how by that of Del he was made while living a member of the army of the 
gods. 9 “ ‘ And now/ he adds, * as far as thou art concerned, which one of the 
Gods will bestow upon thee the strength to obtain the life which thou seekest? 
Come, go to sleep 1 * Six days and seven nights ho is as a man whoso strength 
appears suspended, for sleep has fallen upon him like a blast of wind. 
Shamashnapishtim spoke to his wife : 4 Behold this man who asks for life, 
and upon whom sleep has fallen like a blast of wind/ The wife* ansvvcis 
Shamashnapishtim, the man of distant lands: ‘Cast a spell upon him, 
this man, and ho will eat of the magic broth; and the road by which lie 
has come, he will retrace it in health of body; and the great gate through 
which he has come forth, ho will return by it to his country/ Slmmash 
napishtim spoke to his wife: ‘The misfortunes of this man distress thee- 
very well, cook the broth, and place it by his head/ And while (Jilgumcs 
still slept on board his vessel, the material for the broth was gathered ; on 
the second day it was picked, on the third it was steeped, on the fourth 
Shamashnapishtim prepared his pot, on tho fifth ho put into it ’Senility,' 
on the sixth the broth was cooked, on the seventh he cast his spoil sud- 
denly on his man, and the latter consumed the broth. Then Gilgamcs spoke 
to Shamashnapishtim, the inhabitant of distant lands : ‘ I hesitated, slumber 
laid hold of me; thou hast cast a spell upon me, thou hast given me the 
broth/ ” 8 The effect would not have been lasting, if other ceremonies liad 
not followed in addition to this spell from the sorcerer’s kitchen : Gilgamcs 
after this preparation could now land upon the shore of the happy island 
and purify himself there. Shamashnapishtim confided this business to lu w 
mariner Arad-Ea : “ * Tho man whom thou hast brought, his body is covered 
with ulcers, the leprous scabs have spoiled the beauty of his body. Take him, 

1 Hauft, Baa Bahylontiche Nimrodepos , p. 134, 11. 1-7. 

* The whole account of the Deluge, which covers the eleventh tablet of the copy preserved in t 
library of Assurbanipal, has boon translated above, pp. 566-572 of this History. 

3 Hauft, op. cit., pp. 143, 144, 11. 206-232. 



THE RETURN OF GILGAMES TO URUK THE WELL-PROTECTED. ' 

;.iud-Ea, lead him to the place of purification, let him wash his ulcers white ^ 
«>w in the water, let him get rid of his scabs, and lot the sea hoar them auav* 
. • that at length his body may appear healthy. He will then change tho 
I.et which binds his brows, and the loin-cloth which hides his nakedness : until 
tl * returns to his country, until he reaches the end of his journey, let him by 
11 > means put off the loin-cloth, however ragged; then only shall he have always 
a clean one.' Then Arad-Ea took him and conducted him to the place of 
purification : he washed his ulcers white as snow in the water, he got rid of his 
scabs, and the sea carried them away, so that at length his body appeared healthy, 
lie changed the fillet which bound bis brows, the loin-cloth which hid his 
nakedness : until he should reach tho end of his journey, ho was not to put oft* 
the loin-cloth, however ragged ; then alone was he to have a clean one.” 1 Tho 
cine effected, Gilgames goes again on board his bark, and returns to tho place 
wlcro Khamaslumpislitim was awaiting him. 

Shamashnapishtim would not send his descendant back to the land of the 
living without making him a princely present. fc His wife spoke to him, to 
him Shuumshnapishtim, tho inhabitant of distant lands : 4 Gilgames lias come, 
he is comforted, he is cured; what wilt thou give to him, now that lie is about , 
to return to his country ?’ He look the oars, Gilgames, he brought the bark 
near llio shore, and Shamashnapishtim .spoke to him, to Gilgames: 1 Gilgames, 
tlo *n art going from hero comforted ; what shall I give thee, now that thou art 
about to return to thy country? I am about to reveal to thee, Gilganu s, a 
sci'ict, and the judgment of the gods 1 am about to toll it thee. There is a 
plant .similar to the hawthorn in its flower, and whose thorns prick like the 
\ip» r. If thy hand can lay hold of that plant without being torn, break irom it 
a blanch, and bear it with thoc; it will secure for thee an eternal youth. 2 
(iilirames gathers the branch, and in his joy plans with Arad-Ea fu(un‘ enter- 
prise: 4 Arad-Ea, this plant is the plant of renovation, by which a nun obtains 
life ; l will bear it with me to Uruk the well-protected, 1 will cultivate a bush from 
it, 1 will cut some ol* it, and its name shall he, 44 the old man becomes young by 
it:” I will eat of it, and I shall repossess tho vigour of my youth.’ ’ He 
reckoned without tho gods, whoso jealous minds will not allow men to participate 
in th* ‘ir privileges. The first place ou which they set toot on shore, 44 he por- 
^iu'd a well of fresh water, went down to it, and whilst lie was drawing water, a 
stMpj'in came out of it, and snatched from him the plant, yea the serpent rushed 

. ‘ Hwrr, Pan fiahylomsche Nimrotbpos. pp. 115, 11 G, 11. 219-271. Of. in Leriiicu* U. 
' 1V - K Jo, tin* injunction given to tlu* nmd person to change hi* old clothes for clean hum: tl * 

' ion uring leprosy was probably common to all the Oriental world. 

• 1»AI PT, op. cU. t pp. HC, 147, 11. 27 l-2Hi. The i ml of tho discourse is too nmtil it. d m I " 
h'liKil ion : ] have limited myself to giving a short of tlu* probable meanin*;. 

’ ri '> M, «fi. cil , p. 147, 11. 205 -200. 
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out ami bore away the plant, and while escaping uttered a malediction. Ti. it 
*day Gilgumes sat down, he wept, and his tears streamed down his cheeks ; he s «.,] 
► to the mariner Arud-Ea : 4 What is the use, Arad-Ea, of my renewed strength ; 

what is the use of my heart’s rejoicing in my return to life? It is not my&.*if 
# I have served ; it is this earthly lion I have served. Hardly twenty leagues ( ,u 
the road, and he for himself alone has already taken possession of the plant. 
As 1 opened the well, the plant was lost to me, and the genius of the fountain 
took possession of it: who am I that I should tear it from him ?’” 1 * n,. 

re-embarks in sadness, ho re-enters Uruk the well-protected, and at length 
begins to think of celebrating the funeral solemnities of Eabani, to whom 
he was not able to show respect at the time of his death . 51 lie supervise*, 
them, fulfils tin* rites, intoues the final chant: “The temples, thou shaft 
enter them no more; the white vestments, thou shalt no longer put them <»u; 
the sweet-smelling ointments, thou shalt no longer anoint thyself with tin m 
to envelop thee with their perfume. Thou shalt no longer press thy bow to 
the ground to bend it, but those that the bow has wounded shall surround (h«v; 
thou no longer holdest thy sceptre in thy hand, but spectres fa seiiute tin t* , 
•thou uo longer adornest thy feet with rings, thou no longer givest foitli .i 
sound upon the earth. Thy wife whom thou lovedst thou embraced her do 
more; thy wife whom thou luitedst thou beatest her no more. Thy d, night* i 
whom thou lovedst thou embracest her no more; thy daughter whom tlmu 
luitedst, tliou beatest her no more. The resounding earth lies lioaty upon 
thee, she who is dark, she who is dark, Ninazu the mother, she who is dark, 
whose side is not veiled with splendid vestments, whose bosom, like a m w- 
born animal, is not covered . 3 4 Eabani lias descended from the earth to Jhtdcv 
it is not the messenger of Nergal the implacable who has snatched him a\\a\, 
it is not the plague which has carried him off, it is not consumption that I1.1- 
carried him off, it is the earth which has curried him off; it is not the ti< M 
of battle which has carried him off, it is the earth which has carried him 
off !" 4 Gilgaincs dragged himself along from temple to temple, repeating lie* 
complaint before Bel and before Sin, and at length threw himself at the fm 1 ^ 
the god of the Dead, Nergal: “‘Burst open the sepulchral cavern, open fh“ 

1 If vi rr, Dus Babyloniwhe Nimrodepo a, pp. 117, 148, 11. 302, 310. 

* Thu text of tho twelfth tablet has been published by Boscawcn (Notes on the Relight 
Mythology of the Assyrians, in tho Transaction* of the Bibb Arch . Boc„ vol. iv. pp. 270-280), and m,n ' 
completely by Haupl(Dies zuciilfte Tafel des Babylonischen Nimrodepos, in the Beitriige zur A**yi i‘>l< • * 
vol. i. pp. 4S-79). „ 

1 IJai rr, Die zvcblfte Tafel des Babylonischen Nimrodepos , p. 57, 11. 11-30 ; cf. p. 40, 11- * 1 

p. 59, 11. 16-22. The text is mutilated, and cunnot bo outirely restored, in spite of tho repetition ^ 
tho same phrases in different places. The hicunas <?o not, however, prevent its being intelligible* 
the translation reproduces tho sense and drift, if not the literal expression. 

4 Haitt, Die ziOilfte Tafel , p. 59, 11. 23-26; cf. p. 55, 11. 1-4, and p. 61. 11. 17-19. 
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/round, that the spirit of Eabani may issue from the soil like a blast of svin.l/ 
M soon as Nergal the valiant heard him, lie burst open the sepulchral vault,. 
L- opened the earth, he caused the spirit of Eabani to issue from the earth like 
.. blast of wind.” 1 Gilgames interrogates him, and asks him with anxiety what 
ihe state of the dead may bo: "‘Tell, my friend, toll, my friend, open the 
(.irth and what thou seest tell it/— ‘I cannot tell it thee, my friend, I cannot # 
t, 11 it thee; if I should open the earth before thee, if I were to tell to thee 
that which I have seen, terror would overthrow thee, thou wouldest lain! away, 
thou wouldest weep/— ‘ Terror will overthrow me, I shall faint away, I shall weep, 
but tell it to me/” 2 And the ghost depicts for him the sorrows of the abode 
and the miseries of the shades. Those only enjoy some happiness who have 
1 1 lien with arms in their hands, and who have been solemnly buried after the 
light; the manes neglected by their relatives succumb to hrfhger and third. 
•‘On a sleeping couch he lies, drinking pure water, he who has been killed in 

I utile. ‘ Thou hast seen him ? — ‘ 1 have seen him ; his father and his mother 
support his head, and his wife bends over him wailing/ ‘hut he whose body 

II mains forgotten in the fields, — thou hast seen him? — ‘ '1 have seen him ; his 
msiI has no rest at all in the earth/ ‘lie whose soul no one caies ior, — tlnm 
hast M»en him?’ — *1 have seen him; the dregs of the cup, the remains of a 
••past, that which is thrown among the refuse of tie* street, that i-, what In* 
has to nourish him/” a 

This poem did not proceed in its entirety, or at one time, from the imagi- 
nation of a single individual. Each episode of it answers to some separate 
liquid comierning Gilgames, or the origin of IJruk the well -protected ; the 
dealer part preserves under a later form an air of extreme antiquity, and, if 
the 1 \ents dealt with have not a precise bearing on ihe life of a king, they paint 
in & lively way the vicissitudes of the life of the people. 1 Those lions, leopard* , 
or gigantic uruses with which Gilgames and his faithful Eabani canv on so 
tim*» a warfare, are not, as is sometimes said, mythological animal*. 1 Similar 
monsters, it was believed, appeared from time to time in the marshes ol 
rhahla-a, and gave proof of their existence to the inhabitants ot neighbouring 


loir, Die zirulfte Toft?, p. 01, 11. 23-2S ; Dom’ywin, Note* on the Jidujhn and M lithology of 
' Ifi inn f, in tho Transactions of the liibl Arch. Sm‘. f vol. iv. p. 2 s - t I. tin imocatnm l»y the 

• 1 Kmlor (l Sam. xxviii. 7-23) 
loii, up. cit.y p. 03, 11. 1-0. 

1 \. i-i’, op. o/7., p. 51,11. 1-10, and p. 03,11. 2 12. Cf. pp. 111. H3 ot this History f-.r nnil.v.m 
mcing tho Egyptians as to tho condition of tho dead \>hu ft ere negb ded h> thou nl.Hi\i->. 
jptiun double had to livo on tho same refill as tho Chahlaun s"ul. 

• Nnilh (The Chald»;i,i Aeon, nf of i.ou.U, yp. 17:1 1U0). uV i.t.fyin- Hilisnmc-. /»!< S* ' •• 

i vn tho other liaiul,tliat Nimrod »«- a roid Icing, who reined m Me»oiH>tamia .ilxmi ‘ < . 

v .11- .1. ...1 tUi> hfii n t 1 . ■ kill I <1 


ii contains, according to h ffi, episodes, more or 


h>s embellished, in the life of tin m.\ t -*i 


« to existing lions in Chahtoa, and the terror* « ith «hich tin y in^iie the uatiu m . a - 
and Jitsearehes in Chdldxa and Sun’ami, pp. 212-211, 23JI, 2b2, c . p. o n»*» 
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villages by such ravages as real lions and tigors commit in India or ii ]e 
• Sahara. It ^as the duty of chiefs on the border lands of the Euplu o ^ 
as on the banks of tin* Nile, as among all peoples still sunk in semi-barb, u 
logo forth to the attack of these beasts single-handed, and to sacrifice them- 
selves one after tho other, until one of them moro fortunate or stronger tli.n, 
the rest should triumph over these mischievous brutes. The kings of Hahjlun 
ami Nineveh in later times converted into a pleasure that which had been an 
official duty of their early predecessors: Gilgames had not yet arrived ut that 
stage, and the seiiousuess, not to speak of tho fear, with which ho entered on 
the fight with such beasts, is an evidence of tho early date of the portions nt hi-» 
history which are concerned with his hunting exploits. The scenes are rrpic- 
sonted on the seals of princes who reigned prior to the year 3000 b.<j., 1 and tin* 
work of the ancient engraver harmonizes so perfectly with the description ot 
tin* comparatively modern scribe that it seems like an anticipated illustration 
of the latter; the mgrnvings represent so persistently and with so little 
variation the images of the monsters, and those of Gilgames and his iaithlul 
Eabani, that tho corresponding episodes in the poeiu must ha\e aheidv 
, existed as we know them, if not in form, at least in their main drift. Othei 
portions of the poem are more recent, and it would seem that the expedition 
against Khumbaba contains allusions to the Elamite 2 invasions from which 
Glmldnui had suffered so much towards the XN lh century before our ei\i 
The traditions which we possess of the times following the Deluge, embed) , 
f jliko tho adventures of Gilgames, very ancient elements, which the **crilies or 
narrators wove together in a more or less skilful manner around the name 1 of 
some king or divinity. The fabulous chronicle of the cities of the Euphrates 
existed, therefore, in a piecemeal condition— in the memory of the people or 
in the books of the priests — before even their primitive history began; tho 
learned who collected it later on had only to select some of the materials will}* 
which it furnished them, in order to form out of them a connected narratm*, 
in which tho earliest ages were distinguished from the most recent only in 
the assumption of more frequent and more direct interpositions of the pom h 
of heaven in the affairs of men. Every city had naturally its own version, 

1 For instance, tho seal of King Nhargani-flhnr-fili (Mknant, Rerherclu* »ur la Glyplhpu mom »K 
vol i. p. 73; Catalogue de la Collection de Clcrojt vol. i. pi. v. 46), that of u scribe attach il »" h 
Bingani-shar-ali (Mknant, op. cit., vol i. pp. 75, 76), and several others described by Mum' 1 ' 
carefully reproduced in his llecherches , vol. i. p. 77, ct scq. 

* Smith thought ho could restore from the poem a part of Chaldfean history : ho supposed Tzdul u- 
Nimrod to haYO been, about 2250, the liberator of Babylon, oppressed by Elam, and the date ot i 
foundation of a groat Babylonian empire to have coincided with his victory o\«r tho Elamites i * 
Chaldsean Account of Gfnesis, pp. 188-190, 207). Tho annals of Assurbanipal (O. Smiaii, Th* Ut ' 
of Anuria nipal, pp. 234-236, 250, 251) show us, in fact, that au Elamite king, Kudurnankhtiudi ' 
pillaged Uruk about 2280 n.c., and hud transported to Susa a statue of the goddcBs Isbtar. 
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which its own pioteeting deities, itb huoes and pnncis, placed tho m si 
, poitant paits. That of Babylon threw all the lest into the shade , not th it it * 
\ s superior to them, but because this city had sp< nlilj hi come stiong (nongh 
i isseit its political {supremacy over the whole ugion of tin Buphiates Its 
nbes weie accustomed to see their master tic at the loids of othei towns is 
objects or vassals. They fancied that this must have always been tho < is< , 
ml that from its origin Babjlou had been recognized as the queen cit> to 
^iin h its contempoiaries lon- 
<1, u d liomago. They made its 
in hvuhial annals tho frame- 
w ik tor the history ol tho 
entm countiy, and fiom the 
mum "Sion of its piiucoly tami- 
Iks on the thione, diverse as 
tin \ win* m ongm, they coil- 
stnutfd a complete canon ol 
tli kings ol Chaldoea 

Hut themanuei of giouping 
lln n mu s and ot dividing tho 
ilu dties \diml according to 
th |u nod m which the lists 
win diawn up, and at the pi< - 
s nt turn we aie m possession 
»1 it hast two b}btoms which 
thi Bali) Ionian Instouans at- 
ti nipt nl to coiistiuct Ber^yig^ who ctmimui u itnl om ol them to tin 
(links about tho beginning ol the IT 1 tentui) li , would not ulmit 
mon than eight dynasties m the penod ol tkiitv-six thousand uaisbttwun 
tin Dtlugi and the Peibian invasion. Tho lists, which hi had topn 1 tiom 
ni^mals in tho cuneiloun ckaiactir, have siiffiud s»mi lj at tin hinds 
<1 Ins ahbieviatois, who omitt< d the lmjonty ot the mines winch annul 
t“ tin m veiy baihaious m hum, wlnle tlioso who eopud tlust tlhii viattd 
,ls t \i made such iuitliei havoc* with tin m tin! tliov in now ioi tho most 
put nintrlligiblo. Modem cuticism has in quentl) att inptul to n^lmi - 

1 nlv I uiichti-Guilwi, from i Ch il 1 \ » mtUiom th J'nti h M um^vm t 1 iH 
* I //< Jhhuf * , hoiitiHj>uci‘, ct 1 \i\ii htiol t Ulu l Ji ill iulln t ( u l 
]I Hunt *t Onuhnt pi \i\ 1) ill iuiiiiliK.suni.il ut 1 uu.li m I uj f 

!■» tl i 1 1 it 01 it ion which w is in *»f | ut 1 r\\ ml 1\ V 1 <<uW hn 1 1 (/it t l 

1 mid htfna<t, ui the lJitviiv h ^ Mu i ' 1 '*• 1 - 4 hi i 

* J npidliKul with hiiuo ton 1 1 1 m tl» It i ~ i (n I t Iti I 

( h uni in Hit hnn Ih diu / , H s -i ^ j , 1 1 », 
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thorn, with varying 1 results; the reconstruction here given, which passes l<u 
'the most probable, is not equally certain in all its parts: — 

V 1 Dynasty : 86 Oluildaeans, .3-1,091 years 


11"“ 


8 Medes, 

221 

n 

2150-222(1 b.o. 

III" 1 

» 

11 Chaklieans, 

248 

99 

2225-1077 „ 

iv m 

<« 

49 Clialdaeans, 

458 

99 

1977-1510 „ 

yth 

» 

9 Arabians, 

245 

99 

1518-1278 „ 

VI‘" 


45 Chaldmans, 1 

52(5 

99 

1273-747 „ 

vir ,h 

» 

8 Assyrians, 

121 

99 

746-625 „ 

vnr h 

tf 

6 Chaldmans, 

87 

%% 

625-538 .. 


It was not without reason that Berossus and his authorities had put the sum 
total of reigns at thirty-six thousand years ; this number falls in with a ceitain 
astrological period, during which tho gods had granted to the Cliahheans gloi > t 
prosperity, and independen 'o, and whose termination coincided with the capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus. 2 3 4 Others before them had employed the same artifice, hut 
they reckoned ten dynasties in the place of the eight accepted by BerosMis 


I Ht Dynasty : ? Kings of Babylon after the Delugo, ? 


11“ 1 

99 

11 Kings of Babylon, 

201 

years 

. m ».i 

99 

11 Kings of Uru-azagga, u 

368 

♦» 

IV" 

99 

36 Kings, 

576 

„ 9 month 

yih 

99 

11 Kings of Pashe, 

72 

»> b ,, 

VI th 

99 

3 Kings of the Sea, 

21 

'» «* 5' 

YH-u 

99 

3 Kings of Bazi, 

20 

»> d „ 

VIIP" 

99 

1 Elamite King, 

6 

99 

iX ,h 

99 

2J Kings of Babylon, 


? 

X 11 * 

99 

21 Kings of Babylon, 

191 

1 4 
19 1 H 


1 Alter the example of G. B Xu huh r (Kleinc Schriflen, vol. i. pp 101 IUG), (lutsehmid mlmittul 
here, as Oppert (lul (Itappoit adresse an NiniUre de V Instruction Publiqnc, pp. 27, 2b), 15 Assyrian^ , 
lie basttl his view on Herodotus (i 115), iu which it is said that tho Assyrians held sway in Asia fri 
520 yearns until its conquest hy tho Medes. Upon tlio improbability of this opinion, set- N’liradci’*' 
domonstr Uion (Kt ilinbchriften und Gesch ich tsforsch ung, p. 4 (JO, ct aoq.). 

8 The existence of this astronomical or astrological scheme on which Berossus foumlid hu chm- 
nologj, was pointed out by Brandis ( lierum Assyriarum tempora emenduta , p. 17), afterwauls l>y 
Gutichmid (Zu den Fragments t let Berusos und Klcsias , in tho Iihein inches Museum, vol. vm , l s *i3, 
p. 255. ef. Rhine tSchriften , vol. ii. p. 101); it is now generally accepted. 

3 The Assyrian word was at tint read Sisku (The struggle of the Nations; cf. pp. 111-112). 

4 'I be first document having claim to the title of Koyal Canon was found among tho tablet* < 
the Bulidi Museum, and was published by Q. Smith (Oft Fragments of an Inscription giving j* ut • 1 
the Chiunulogy from which tb Canon of Berossus was copied, in the Transactions of the Bill Anh. * s » 
vol. ui pp 3GI-373). The others were successively discovered by Cinches (Note on a to n / m 
oj Early Babylonian Kings , in the Proceedings of the sauio Society, 1880-81, pp. 20-22, »7 1 * 
Tin Babylonian Kings of the Second Period, in the Proceedings , vol. vi. pp. 103-201, and \<»1 

pp 05-71); some crron< ous readmes in them have been corrected by Fr. Delit/sch (A^yu^i 
Mtsedkn., m the Berirhte of tho Aculunj of Sciences in Saxony, IbOU, vol. ii. pp. IS3-193), un«l • ,J 
exact edition has been published by Knudt/ou (Assyrisclie Gebcle an den Sonnengtit, v>l. i. ]>• * n 
Smith’s list is the fragnnnt of a chronicle in which tho VI th , VII th , and VIII th dynasties onb * 
almost complete. Ouo of Finchcs’s lists consists merely of a number of royul mune., not ainn 
in any consistent order, and containing their non-Soinitio as well as their Semitic forms 
othei two lists are actual eunons, giving the names of the kings and tho years cf their rt> T '• 
unfortunately they are much mutilated, and the lacuna) in them cannot yet bo tilled up. All <>i t 1 
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Attempts have been made to bring the two lists into harmony, *,th 
•trying results; 1 in my opinion, a waste of time and labour. 8 Fm , 
omparatively recent periods of tlieir history, the PlmMa-ans, like tie 
Egyptians, hail to depend upon a collection of certain abbreviated, mcohen „l. 
„,1 often contradictory documents, from which they found if difficult to 
’i.»ke a choice: they could not, therefore, always come to an agreement' 
w lien they wished to determine how many dynasties had succeeded each 
other during these doubtful epochs, how nmny kings were included in each 
iU nasty, and what length of reign was to be assigned to each king. We 
do not know the motives which influenced Berossus in his preference of one 
tiadition over others; perhaps he had no choice in the matter, anil that 
ot which ho constituted himself the interpreter was the only one which 
Mil'* then known. In any case, the tradition he followed forms a si stem 
which wo cannot modify without misinterpreting the intention ol those who 
drew it up or who have handed it down to us. We must accept m uject 
it jii-t as it is, in its entirety and without alteration : to attempt to adapt it 
to the testimony of the monuments would be equivalent to the creation of a 
law system, and not to the correction simply of the old one. The right cmise 
to put it aside for the moment, and coniine ourselves to the original lists 
whoso fragments have eome down to us: they do not furnish us, it is tine, 
with a history of Chaldffiii such as it uutolded itself from age to age, hut they 
ti ich us what the later Chtildaians know, or thought they knew, ot that 
Instoiy. Still it is wise to treat them with some reserve, and not to loiget 
that it they agree with each other in the main, they differ frequently in di tails. 
Tims the small dynasties, which are called the VI th and VII ,h , include the 
suite number of kings on botli the tablets which establish their existence, 


lu\( Utu tiniM ito«l by Hv*u, the Dynastic Tahiti « uud Chrnmthe ol tin Jinhylom im t m tin 
Ihttnls o/th( Pant, 2nd hints, >ol. n pp 1-21, d- .»<> 

1 l lie* first at tempi b in tins duct (ion wiru imiundlj niadt b\ Smith ind Puithi ■* (linnet tton* 
hill \uh. , \ol in p :Uil, it uu] , Pi oc Khun'* \ol 111 p 20, 1 1 , tt .*7, it suj , \ol \n. 

1 » > < t beq , ami p 192, it Hf q ) ; itlius ha\o «unc timl tt» combine ill u i poitnm ot lli< listn 
witn ill oi a poition oi the canon ot l5tios*»us. in Homiml (JJu »S nutm In n loll > . \ol i pp 
M *11,183, 1st, Zur Altbnhyhnmln n Lhuntatow, m th< Z<iMnH tu, huhdu itln is hunn, 
• i i ip 32- U, <u "chiihle Pahylouttn- uud Assiimm. pp Il»s-I7l0 Di In/* h(lh ->"'/« 'hi 

h K, j ji 19 ‘21, 1,4, it siq ), bclirult/ {Du A# ilinstlmflluln Ihiln/h nisju hum jshsl, . in 11, o 

s d ' , IniihU dr r lltrlim r Aladtunu , l 4 ' s 7, vl \\\i pp .>79-008, and m 1 \lvi jp iili-'ial) 

tor tin sc differuicca, Opput (/a hhnlili ,h Phnl 1 1 ib l ninth iMa-nr. m tin 
' *7 i^ynulofft, , \ol. i pp. 109. 170 not i ), 'lull « 1 alnfloHis lt-A^in is'h (hsihnhU jp 

1,M Wmclvlir (Unhi MtchuiHjtn znt Altotuntah^hni Uivhuhtt* pp J 0) 

1 Uu ti\t ,md translation w ou* «i\ui In Pint lit s (7 hi Hafnih man Kmqs of Do s,, tntl p , I 
111 Pro* ceding* v f the Jtibl Aich N < ul \i. pp 190, 1!)7, and col. m. ot tin t iMj I) mil 

(l ^ ath (On Fraqmjiu of an 1 mi nation, m Ha Tiansw lions. \ul in. pp. .>7! *T<>' 

1'»* liHiibhition Cne lhpiastn lulu I*, in tin limn l» oj tin JW, 2n d mi t- ,, 

| 7 » Upon the- dJfft/cnm* biUim tin two lists, mo, tor tin lab at triitinuit f tl i a 

' IN i lu Unknuchvngen tur Alton* ulah^l in (uuhnhtt, p I 1 
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but the number of years assigned to the names of the kings and the tor ,] 
years of each dynasty vary a little from ono another: — 

VI ih DYNASTY 


OF THE SEV COUNTRY. 


17 w.us | — 

HlMASUSllir.IT 

IS yoars 

__ 

HlMAMlNlfTAU 

3 months 

EaMVAIN/IB 

— 

5 months 

Eamukin 

C» j i.iis | — 

KASnSIirNADINAKUE 

3 years 

— 

KasHSHUNADINAKHK 

*J.{ \ i ills | 3 months 

S kings 

21 yoara | 

S months 

3 kings 


VII th DYNASTY 

OF BA2SI. 


l.i "| \i irs 



El r.n^KsH AKlNdHUMU 

17 yours 



Eulbarshakinmii mi 

J \ * 

3 months 

|Ninip]klduhusi« 

[Shilavim]shukamuna 

3 jears 

3 months 

NlMl’Kl DLll[l h l It 1 
SlULAMMbUI K VM1 \\ 

17 uni-. 

3 months i 

i 3 kings 

20 jeais 1 

3 muu ths 

| 3 kin^h 

1 


Is the difference in the calculations the fault of the scribes, who, m 
mechanically copying and recopying, ended by fatally altering the figuris? 
Or is it to be explained by some circumstance of which we are ignorant - an 
ilssociation on the throne, of which the duration is atone time neglected with 
vogaid to one of the co-regents, and at another time with rogaid to the other 
or was it owing to a question of legitimacy, by which, according to the 
decision arrived at, a reign was prolonged or abbreviated ? CotemporancoiN 
monuments will some day, perhaps, enable us to soho the problem which the 
later ChaUlsoans did not succeed in clearing up. While awaiting the means 
to restore a rigorously exact chronology, we must bo content with tin 
approximate information furnished by the tablots as to the succession of tin 
Babylonian kings. 

Actual history occupied but a small apace in the lists — barely twenty 
centuries out of a whole of three hundred and sixty : beyond the histone 
period the imagination was given a free rein, and the few facts which win- 
known disappeared almost completely under the accumulation of mythic 1 1 
narratives and popular stories. It was not that the documents were ontindy 
wanting, for the Chaldmans took a great interest in their past history, and 
made a diligent search for any memorials of it. Each time they succcedi 1 
in disinterring an inscription from the ruins of a town, they were accustom* I 
to make several copies of it, and to deposit them among the archives, whei 
they would be open to the examination of their archteologists. 1 Whc'j ' 

1 Wo have a considerable numbor of examples of copies of ancient texts mad© in this m no 
For iuhtanee, the ih dieutinu of a temple at TJruk l»y King Hing.iHliid, copit «1 by Iho bcrihe N.ibii' 
iatHuikbt, sou of Mizirai (“ the Egyptian”), lor tho temple of Ezid i (Pincwm. 8imj whitl’* i' 
the lemple F~ann, in the IMnjUmian and (himtal lit cord t vol. i. pp. 8-11); the legendary 







iriE KINGS OF JIAUi LOW JAT) AGA 1 )L. ,<,,5 

nco undertook the r< building of .1 temple, be .dw.ijs nude 1 , u ,, 

>1 lei the Hut courses ot tlio ancient stiuotuio m 0l dtr to mmi i th <t ,, 

„ nts wliicli preserved tbo memory of its foundation : if lie dis< oninl il,< m „ 

, ooided on the new cylindeis, in which I10 boasted of his own sunk, tin ium< 

I the fhst builder, and sometimes the nuinbci of \ ( Us which lnd elipsid 
,mco its erection . 1 We act in a similar way to-day, and mu escalations, hki* 
tlioso of the Chaldmans, end in smgulaily disconne. tt d u suits : the mat* 11 ds 
which the earth >iekls for the reconstnn-tion oi the fhst cnitune, consist 
ilmost entirely of mutilated reconls of local dynasties, isolited mines oi 
vivcieigns, dedications of temples to gods, on sites no longei idi ntifi ible, 
d whose nature we know nothing, and too biief allusions to conqmsts 01 
iictolies over vaguely designati d nations 1 The population was dc nsi and lite 
n liveintho plains of the Lower Euphrates. The cities in this legion foinud at 
flu 11 migin so many individual and, im the mo 6 t pait,pi tty states, wIidm kings 
md pation gods claimed to be independent ol all the m ighbouung kings and 
gods- one c i ty, one god, one loi d— this was the mle heie .is m tin am ant 
t< udul distncts liom which tlie nomes ot Egypt aiosi .' Tile stiongest ol tin so 
[lincipalities imposed its laws upon the wiaki st . toimed into unions of two u 
time under a single lulci, they came to constitute a domijvingilums ol dmost 
t iju il stu ugth on the banks ot the Luphiatcs 1 On the noith wc an lupi unti d 
with those ot Agado, l>ib)lon, Ivuta, lvhai-jg-lvalama, and tint of hislm 
wliicli ( om pi 1 soil a pait oi Me sopot unid and possibly the distant ioitii-sot 


1\ 11 ol \ ult, copied ti 111 tl e ri| ticn hi tin 1 isi (f Lm r>t itm , of which th 1 nil 1 

until i in ntun Cl»l w»5>7— *> »t this lli t i\) a dull iti n <1 tin hit m nit i tl (I n i\ 

I I uft n out (hi J{ quiunjs it J! inn urilt , in the A tl hn/ tilth htlliolh 1 \<1 m 11] nf 

II 1 h 12>j, tin, inscript) n ol \^umk ikim i (l»i evwi \ On an luihf il dlnti In iftu m 

t 1 1 m t t tons oj f he Iitbl ArJt n m 1 i\ ] 1 wine li oiuno In in the hhi in ot h nl | I 

1 \ ihf nulns, lop instaut* , the 1 st ct lhh\l n » Ion the ViXbtnn ccii|iusl, li s 1 li i u 

i n j il oi his i\n\ ilium lit h mill m tln «5 in iinu l lit t \Iimh is l Mn tl llilmi h r 

' s i| j i(11\\mi\son, II 1 hue , \ 1 v pi 1 l,t<l in 11 -7 >0\ thot tit Ivl tin mil i li ( 1 i 1 i 

1 1 t i i 1 n 11 i-b, Ikztil’, In In* ijti i < / A il flu m tin Pi 1 h<f I till l / 

n \ 1 \i ip M-lOi), indthoM cl Nil .NMii(II I / it 1 i pi * I i I i yp " in 

\ n nh i as to wh it thi^t d luimntw n« nn\ 1 «l*nn d fi m tlu hist j it t \ I i i It 

hub hitlluh 1 iblwtiul otSduiltr, n which Mi ib It n ti li el In n Tiiuh v piUi hi 1 
i traiM uptnii of thim m Ht in in tliu uihn 1 llni mth i (iciniun ti n si ui n It! n i nl\ 

5 v wli'it liflb bun sud it ]» 70 el Ini'* 11 **t i\ i" t > til 1 >pti in ] mi 4 lilts 
4 hie i ulust \s^iu>I -,ists, II I\ i w 1 •* n ( \ / ot t 1 * I ihf II I f I thl 1 m th 

f 1 t tl t Jt Ni , vl w, mid tli mi m tlie I ih/ Th h 1 < I il 1 t 111 ti It > M 
* 1 twin wm, \ol 1 p. . 1 ,)], it biq) njjnl ( J uhlan 1 1 l/< l* '1 1 11 - - " 11 1 


.. < 

1I1I tin 1 e il 


f ll] n s l UK null I 11 I s h 

< ,1 ill fluid 1 1 ml 1 hi 1 l til m ill sii 1 Si 11 
II in nt I h i\ 


11 k th Impnadt Citable t tl tl A u 
1 u luMin; Ikiu, foi the m st ] ul, I 

tlu othii in tlio lioniouilv el V n ^ u*untdMii tit et l»ti ** u 
h lud tin iMbtuiu it MUibit 1 I lidMiidns udnlmiJ? mill H Hi 11 li I i\ 1 
1 m loim, ht loii^s to O Smith (J a 1 n / nj *1 I ili/1 m m tl e laws 1 ti i ' I 
' t 1 p 2S, <t hCij dtuluped 111 his J1 ( 

v ) SmllPs id 1 vsaa ulopled 1 \ unit tbil }hn <1 h Hath 

d 1 ((7 ts Lnb uitd Jw/j , 2nd edit H ” s l' I' 1 n U (7 tl - 

v Mu ((.„ j} a l, undA^y, , V 1S..I > «> -1>> » 1 >" 1 ts h 1,1 u 

1 1 of di ciphonm nt. 


f < f ht\ li lift il 0 » ^ 1 Ul hid It 1 1 
t f h Unfit pi • 1 1 ' l 

1 < 11 
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Harran : 1 potty as those States were, their rulers attempted to conceal their 
wvaluiess by assuming such titles as “Kings of tho Four Houses of the 
T World,” “Kings of tho Universe,” “Kings of Shuinir and Akkad .” 2 Northern 
Babylonia seems to have possessed a supremacy amongst them. We are pro- 
bably wise in not giving too much credit to the fragmentary tablet which 
assigns to it a dynasty of kings, of which wo have no confirmatory infor 
mation from other sources — Amilgula, Skamashnazir, Amilsin, and several 
others : 3 this list, however, places among these phantom rulers one indi- 
vidual at least, Shargina-Sharrukin , 4 who has left us material evidences of his 
existence. This Saigon the Elder, whoso complete name is Shargani-shar-aliV 

1 Tin* existence in ancient times of the kingdom uf Kish, Kishu, suggested by Jen boh (Inxclnij'hn 
Srhamasehsrhunmkins, in the Keihchriftlielie Bibliothek, vol. iii 1 . p. 202. note), lias been dciiiousti.itcii 
by Ililpicelit ( The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. i. pp. 211, 21). 

3 The official n lines Vif these kingdoms are recorded in the preaniblo of tho kings of Chahhen, smd 
afterwards in that of the kings of Assyria. The latter were regularly entitled Bhar Kihrat arhah 
King nf the Four Houses of the World (ef. ]>p. 513, 511 of this History), Shrtr Kishshati, King of the 
Universe. Winckler has put forth the view that these epithets hud each of them an application 
to a small state already independent (Burner und Akkad, in tho Mitt, den Ak. Oriental! sehen Vereinn -u 
lit rlin , vol. i. pp. 9-11, 14). For example, having supposed that the Kingdom of the Four Howe s h.id 
Babylon as its eentre (Burner und Akkad , pp. 9-1 1), he transferred tho se.it of it to Kata (Unit rx. zur Mt. 
Ot s., pp. 70, 78, S3 ; Gee. Bah. und Ass , p. 31); he identities, somewhat hesitatingly, that of Kieshati with 
Kl-Ashbhur (Sinner und Akkad , p. 11); aftci wards with Harran (tics. Bab. und Assyr , ., p. 31, n. 2). This 
opinion hus been vigorously contested by Lehmann, Schamaschschumukiu , Klinig eon Bah , p. 7 L « t -rij 

3 See Pinches, Notes on a New List of Early Babylonian Kings, in the Fra&'eding* of tin I Uhl. 
Arch. Sue , \ol. iii. pp. 37, 38, where it is said that these are the kings which came after tin* D. lugi 
but that their enumeration is not iu the order of succession. Tho names are given both in Him 
Semitic and non-Semitic forms. I have adopted the former. 

4 Sli-argina was rendered SliarriiMn in the Assyrian period. Slmrruktn, Sharukin, appear- to 
have signified “[God] 1ms instituted him king" (Schrader, Die Afixyrisrh- Babylon Men K> ilin- 
seliriftnx , p. 159, et seep ; cf. Wikckler, Die Keilschriftiexte Bargons, p. xiv.), and to have linn 
interpreted sometimes “tho lawful king” by the Assyrians themselves. The identity of SliaigHin 
sliar-ali of Agade with Shargina-Sharrukin, proposed by Finches (On Babylonian Ait , in the 
Proceedings of the Bibl. Arch. Boc., vol. vi. pp. 11-11, 107, 108), The Early Babylonian King-hist , 
in tho Proeiediugs , vol. vii. pp. 00-71), disputed by Memuit (The Inscription of Saigtm , in the 
Frnrei dings, \ ol. vi. pp. 88-92), by Opport (Qnelqws Tlcmarques juslificalivcs , in the Zeitsch rift fur 
Assyriologic , vol. iii. p. 131, and La plus ancienne inscription xtmitique jnsqvUci connue, in the torn 
d' Assyriologic, vol. iii. p. 21, et soq.), and since by others, appears to have led to false conclusion- 
from the form in which it is presented in the inscriptions. Slmrgani was considered to have, In i n 
only a faulty reading of tho more complete name, fShargaui-shnr-Inh according to Meiiant (op. cit., 
pp. 90-92), Skar[13in]gu n i -Bhar-imsi (Oppert in Mhnaxt, La Collection do Clercq , p. 50, No. 10 >, 
S!iarguni-shar-ftli (Oppert, QueJques Remarques , in tho Zeitschrift fur Assyriologic , vol. iii. p. 121), 
Sljurgaiii-sliar-makliuzi (Wixcklku, Unlcrsuchungen, p. 79,noto4), Bingaui-shar-iris (Opplrt, La pho 
anemnn Inserip., in the Revue d* Assyr iofoyie, vol. iv. p. 22). lfommcl (Gcsdhichte, p. 302) Iran-laled 
Sharg.ini— Imr-ali by Shargani, king of tin* city, and a recently discovered variant inclined Futlu i 
Scbeil ^ Inscription de Naramsin, in tho Ueeue.il, vol. xv. pp. (52-04) to believe that Hoimnel w.i - 
right, nml conbequently that the king was really called Shurgani, and uot Shargani-slmr-iili 
Hommers hypothesis (Gcschichte, p. 307, et seq.), according to which there would have boon in tin 
ancient Cluildiean empire two Sargons — Sargon the father of Naramsin, towards 3800 b.g\, nisi 
Sargon-Shn.-gaiii of Agade, aliout 2000 b.c.- has been rejected by other Assyriologists. 

a His Hist title is “ Shargani-sbar-ali, King of Agade,” but his name has been found in the min** 
of Sippara (Finches, On Babylonian Art , in the Proceedings, vol. vi. p. 11); Nabonidos called him 
11 King of Babylon” (Uawlinson, W. A. Lise V ol. i. pi. 09, col. ii. 1. 30), and the chronological hA 
mention liis palace in that city (Smith, On Fragments of an Inscription, in the Transaetions , vol. 
iii. pp. 367, 368, 374-376). Tho American expedition of Dr. Peters discovered at Nipur inscription'* 
which prove that ho ruled over that town (Hilprkcht, Bahyf. Ifapcd. of Univ. of Pennsylvania, vol : 
pp. 15, 16, pis. 1-3; of. Soheil, Nouvelh Inscription de Naramsin t in the Recueil , vol. xv. pp. 62-t>l ) 
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was tko son of a certain Ittibol, who does not appear to have hern king 1 vt 
lust Ins possessions were eontincd to the city of Agaric and some imdi ttmum.i 
portions of the environs of Babylon, Imt he soon succeeded m annexing Bah* Ion 
itself, Sippara, Kisliu, Uiuk, Kuta, and Nipur. the contempoiaiy uu> uU 
attests his contest of Elam, (^uti, and even of. the far-off land of Syiia, who h 
was already known to him under the name of Amuru. 2 His activit) as* 4 
builder was in no way behind his warlike zeal. He built Kkui, the sinctuaiy ot 
Ikl in Nipur, and the groat temple Eulbar in Agade, m honom ot Vnuuit, tin 
goddess presiding over the morning star. 3 He erected in Babylon a palace 
which afterwards became a royal busing-place. 1 He founded a new capital, 
a city which ho peopled with families brought from Xishu and Bibylon • for 
i long time after his day it bore the name which he bestowed upon it, Dm- 
Miauukin 5 This sums up all the positive knowledge we Have about him, and 
tin late r Oh aid mans seem not to have been much hotter infomied than ouisi Ives. 
\ Thi»y filled up the lacunae of his history with legends. As he set med to 
tin m to have appealed suddenly on the scene, without any apparent connection 
with the king who pieeoded him, they assumed that he was a iwirpu of 
unknown oiigin, iiieguldily introduced by the favour of the god* into the 
1 iwlul senes of kings. An msuiption engraved, it was said, on one oi his 
stituos, and afteiw irds, about the V 11 1 1,1 centuiy «(., copied and deposited 
m the binary of Nineveh, i elated .it length the cucumstanot s of hi* 
ni)stuiou& birth. 0 “Slmriukin, the mighty king, the king of Agade, am L 
My mother was a princess; lm father, 1 did not know him; the biothti 


I hi <onqu< st oi Kisliu ib nionti iiitri m thi nslrolo^u il ti \t& (IIvwlinson, H A Jus \ >1 iv jl >1, 

ul i 11 h-lU (f Hu 1 KLi in , op l pp 2>, 2o) fis well db thit ot the • lout II of 

tin W OlM ” (II \WI INsON, 11 1 Into Vol IV I»1 il *ol 1 11 0, li, Ct. S VI 11 II, 1 trllf IlNO/if 111 tin 

1 inunctions, vol I PP IS, 19), winch title, ittubut* t» lnm, at kist m tin vrw ol tl * nlii it 
\ mu hnmptvl, umvci^ttl dominion (I tuviann, tuhami* htohuuivlin p Hi) A* \ miasm n ir l 
hii< Lb"f»i of bh u^nui, iibsumc 1 tin -unc titlts on his minimi raomitm nts, vv> mi\ 1 luv tli it lu 
11I11 1 it« cl them from his lithu, aiul piov lsion illv iee pt the e\idt!Ke ol tin » s ti >1 u «l t \l 
(11 vvvi insov, 11 A Jm«*,\o1 i pi V* 7,11 - I) 

1 l[uri,E( nr, Jlaln/1 Expert Unio Vum* , vol i pi 2, pp ]»,!<» 

■ I iblits fioin Tclloh, in Tima vi Dam in, h» lathth- rtt *s mqon I'Ann n it u Wunwi/i, m 


4 ipli'toiidu*, ls%, pp ,1 >7 5>‘> 

J I lu i«ut w »s mentioned m un nib liptim oi NiI*oniili s (Kiwiinm)N II i hi " * 1 D * * 

I n 1 29), <i uislatc d liyPcwr m tin A ul hnftluh Jhhh ttJul , vtl iii 2nl pul p s> it 2i\s 
w lien provul hy contt mpoi irv in ids ( 111 * H ii ui, I/h An/ /// nu m lip lit ton, vil l pirt u , 
, 1 !•» 25, 'IlibKFAU Da>uin, ] ts loll It s d< tmqo I V 1 nntn tt d A until tn t» > ») 

4 s 'inn, On I’laimniU of an Inn - ,),/,««. »> *>«• 1 ran '»' '« 1 111 I r ^ -> 71 37u 
hvum-ON, 1) A Irnr , ,ol n t l uJ ill" I 1-Oieu tl.it tin- * the Urn s.u.uUi 
' ulmmdon il, t Mu hint Worn mil ,111 il Kmiin. W < 1>‘K, y»l i pi /•)) uliu >1 
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of my father lived in the mountains. My town was AssupLruni, which is 
situated on the bank of the Euphrates. My mother, tho princess, conceive! 
mo, and secretly gave birth to mo : she placed me in a basket of reeds, she 
shut up tho mouth of it with bitumen, she abandoned mo to the river, which 
did not overwhelm me. Tho river bore mo; it brought me to Akki, the 
• drawer of water. Akki, the drawer of water, received me in tho goodness 
of his heart; Akki, the drawer of water, made me a gardener. As gardener, 
clip goddess Ishtar loved me, and during forty-four years I held royal sway ; 
l commanded the Black Heads, 1 and ruled them.” This is no unusual origin 
for the founders of empires and dynasties; witness tho cases of Cyrus and 
Romulus. 2 Sargon, liko Moses, and many other heroes of history or fable, 

! is exposed to the waters: ho owes his safety to a poor fellah who works hi* 
shadoof on the batiks of tho Euphrates to water the fields, and he passes 
j iiis infancy in obscurity, if not in misery. Having reached the age of manhood, 
| Ishtar falls in love with him as she did with his fellow-craftsman, the g.irdcnci 
Ishullamv* and he becomes king, wo know not by what means. The sunn 
inscription which reveals the romance of his youth, recounts the successes ni 
his manhood, and boasts of tho uniformly victorious issue of his warlike exploits 
Owing to lacuuaj, the end of the account is iu the main wanting, and we art* thus 
prevented from following tho development of his career, but other documents 
come to the rescue and claim to furnish its most, important vicissitudes. Hi 
had reduced the cities of the Lower Euphrates, the island of Dilrnun, Dmilu,* 
Elam, the country of Kazalla; 5 he had invaded Syria, conquered IMuenim, 
crossed the arm of the sea which separates Cyprus from the coast, and only 
returned to his palace after an absence of three years, and after having erected 
his statues on the Syrian coast. He had hardly settled down to rest 

1 The phnibu ‘‘Black Heads,” nishi sahnat kukkadi,' has boon taken in uiw thnologic.il mum 1 h 
designating one of the races of Chahliea, the Semitic (LIonlmll, 11 wit. liabyl and Assyrians, p. 21 1 
note 2); other A'-syriologists consider it as denoting mankind in general (I’onsoir, <l>‘ 

JlnciiiH , pp. 27, 28; SdfimusR, in the ilxchrift fur Assyriologic, vnl. i. p. 32U). The latter im mini 
m t ms the more piobuhle. 

* .Smith (Lari if 1 1 ini. of Babylonia, in tho Transactions, voL i. p. 47) had already compand tin 
inl.iney of S.irgon with that of Mo-.es ; tho comparison with Cyrus, .Bacchus, and Bmunlub wa- 
made by 'lalhot (A Fray mutt of Assyrian Mythology , in the Transactions , vol. i. pp. 272-277). 
Traditions of tho sumo kind are irequeut in history or folk-talcs. 

J No above, p. btil of this History, for the treatment intlielod by Ishtar on hdiullami. 

* I tiirilu was on the frontier of Klam (Dijutzr ii, Wo lag das Tar ad it s 1 p. 230), seal, ot a petty pi m- 
oipnlity, one of whose princes, 3Iut.ibil, is known to us (Fk. JjKNOU'ian r, Choi* do Trj,Ls otnct/oi no \ 
p. 7, No. f>) in tin time anterior to Khamninrabi (Hommll, (inch Bnhyf. und Asbiritn** ]»• not* I ). 
Thu more or h\>s comprehensible parts of the tablet relating the lilo of Saigon htop ut this point. 

* Kazalla v.e ruh d over by a king with a Semitic name, Kasht uhila; the site is unknown. If " * 
must really read Ka/alla (Howmix, (Jwh. Bah und Assyria n*,pp. 3<K>, 320) und not Susillu (A uni n, 
77/c Inscriptions of It Hah , m the lh cords of the l\ist t 2nd writs, \ol. ii. p. SO; of. Hi i/ly-SaiiZh , 
DdronunU s en ('haldti, p. \.), or taihgnlhi, Miigalkt, Musnlla (Jj.Vji.v, luschiijttn dtr Ktinige uh" 
Utatthulhr ran Lagasch , in the Kt ilschrijtlickc Bibtiotheh , vol. hi. 1st part, p. 31), tho name cited (, n 
the tftntuc B de Qndfa (col. vi. 11. f>, 0), Kazalla would be a district in Syria. 
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when a rebollion broke out suddenly ; the «*lii«*is of Chaldea f«,rm«Ml a 1, , ., lP 
against him, and blockaded him in Agadf- : I-litsir, exception illy i utluul, i„ 
lho end, obtains for him the victory, and ho comes out of a oiisis, in uhich 
lie might have been utterly ruined, with a more secure pu-dtion than < 

Vll those events aro regarded as having necurred sometime about .>00 n « 
at a period when the VI th dynasty was flourishing in Egypt 1 Some ' ’of 
thorn havo boon proved to bo true by recent discoveries, and the rest are 
not at all improbahlo in themselves, though the work in which they ar> 
recorded is a later astrological treatise. 2 The writer was anxious to prove, hy 
examples drawn from the chronicles, the use of portents of victory or debut, 
of civic peace or rebellion — portents which he deduced from the eon figuration 
of the heavens on the various days of the month: by going hack as iar as 
Saigon of Agado for his instances, he must have at once iliei eased the respect 
for himself on account of his knowledge of antiquity, and the difficulty which 
the common herd must have felt in verifying his assertion*. His zeal in col- 
1< cting examples was probably stimulated by tho fact that some ol the exploit* 
which he attributes to the ancient jargon had been recently accomplish! d by 
h king of the same name: the brilliant career of Sargon of Agaric would seem 
to have been in his estimation something like an anticipation of the dill 
more glorious life of the Sargon of Nineveh. 8 What better proof of the high 
veneration in which tho learned men of Assyria held the memory of the 
alien lit Clmldceon conqueror? 

Nnia mqifl ft who succeeded Sargon about 37. jU b.c., 4 inherited his autlioiitv, 
and to some extent his renown. The astrological tablets assert that he attacked 


1 Tho date* 3800 b.o. for tho reign of Sargon has hoen deduced approximate!* fiorn tin «liti which 
tin insciiption of Nabonidos (su* note 4 In low) furnishes for th« k ign of Xanimom. 

3 Tho passages in this treatise hearing oil Saigiii and Nsranism, lolholid and publish* I hi Hi* 
IiihI timo by G. Smith (Gn t he Emly lh*t . m the Tut mart ions, vol. i pp. 47 ol' Ini’ m u 

>« pmduced by Menant ( Bitbyhmc et hi Chrihlfi , pp. 100-103), 1»> ll«»mniel (U< Wi Huh ,1 tunl Usyi > ;i«, 
pp 301, 300, HiO), and by WuieMer (m the KtiUchriftlirb IUUwtb A, vol. m 1 . pp l«»2 1"7' # 

llommcl (G< srhichtc, p. 307) bilie\. s that the life of our Srn-nii was modi 11* <h not on the 
\ss\iiiin Sargon, but on a second Sargon, wlmm he plans about 2000 lie (cf p *'.*«» i <><» 1. ot this 
History). Tiele ( Habijl.-Astyr . lb *rh., p. 11a) rcfiei s to accept the hM»oilii his but his obji « lions ar». 
not wt ighty, in my opinion ; llilprccht(/hihyf Dip I air of T* un * , iol i p 21. (t s ‘ i)andS«\ec 
(faturnrhal Tahiiiw, pp 53-01 ) am ptiul the authintioity of tlieta. tsm theai di t uK iwl the i ccent 
«1 iho\< i u»s have shown that the* were nirht m so doing. There is .i dist mt it-n mbl mto b* twi < n the 
hh of tho legendary Sargon and tho account of tho victories of Umu-is 11. ending (IlLn.mon s u. 
* ,M, l in a conspiracy on his n turn. 

4 J’lio dato of Niimmsin is gi\cu us by flic cylinder of Nabomdos, who is cited lower down. I' 
w i- diseouud by Pinches (Sonu Jhnnt Diwnrh*, in the Praruilingi of th TIM. Anh Snc,\u 1 ' 

l» K 0, J2). Its authenticity is lnuintmuil hy Oppcit (Journal Ahiattqu*, tub i. p. **'• J 
'“mile Uhr Ncibonidnjlindi r V. Ji bU m the ZtiMnJt Jur Ktilfor^hun'h vol u 1>P 3a, 

i , » ... ...... n»T unn <M,>\ .. 1,., ft If .it i i i 


. r • 7, 38). There is at present no m?iious uasm. ll. 'e— *; -7 - \ , t , m i, k , k 

to ihst lU etivo repugnauco of mudtrn mtics to consulei us legitimate, il.i «.s 
he I fur mto tlio past than they aro uccuhtonnd to go. 


question 1 
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the city of Apirak, on tlio borders of Elam, killed the king, llisliramman, ami 
lod the people away into slavery. He conquered at least part, if not the 
whole of Elam, and one of the few monuments which have come down to u* 
Vas raised at Sip para in commemoration of his prowess against the mountaineers 
of the Zagros. He is represented on it overpowering their chief: his warriors 
foilow after him and ehargo up the hill, carrying everything before their 
steady onslaught . 1 Another of his warlike expeditions is said to have had as 
its held of operations a district of Magau, which, in the view of the writer, 
undoubtedly represented the* Sinaitic Peninsula and perhaps Egypt 9 This 
expedition against Magan no doubt took place, and one of tho fow monuments 
of Xuramsin which have reached us refers to it . 3 Other inscriptions tell us 
incidentally that Naramsin reigned over the “four Houses of tho world,’* 
Babylon, Sippara, tS T ipur, and Lagash . 4 Like his father, he had worked 
at the building of the Ekur of Nipur and the Eulbar of Agaric; 6 lie erected, 
moreover, at his own cost, the temple of the Sun at Sippara 3 Tho latter 
passed through many and varied vicissitudes. Restored, enlarged, ruined 
on several occasions, the date of its construction and tho name of ih 
founder wore lost in tho course of ages. The last independent King of 
Babylon, Nabonaid [Xubonidos], at length discovered the cylinder in 
which XuruiDbin, son of Sargon, had signified to posterity all that he had 
done towards the erection of a temple worthy of the deity to the god of 
Sippara: “lor three thousand two hundred years not one of the kings had 
been able to find them.” Wo have no means of judging what these edifices woie 
like for which the Clmldmans themselves showed such veneration; tln*y hau* 
entirely disappeared, or, if anything remains of them, the excavations hitheiio 

1 J. nn Morgan, ('ample rendu somwiirc d^x Trncnnx arehenl. execute <lu 3 now 181*7 an 1 juin 
ami Mmohes de hi Delegation en JVr-'t, vol i. ]>]•. 111-108 : ami \<>1. ii. i»|». 5, 03-00. 

IUwlinmin, W. ,1 Imc , vol. iv. pi. 31, col. ii. II. 10-18. 

- 'I ins m an alabaster vase with the name of Nararasin, lout in tho Tigris; the inscription imi first 
translated b\ OpjK'rt ( Expedition tn Mfropnlamie, vol. i. p, 273, vol. ii. p. 327; of. lUnfi.iN.MA, IT. A. 
lithe., vol. i. pi. 3, No. 7). Thoru is some doubt as to whether tho translation should tun, “ Vane, 
h iot\ from Mugan” (OrrritT, Die Franzodxrhen Awgrahungrn , in Verltaudlungon of tin* TV 1 ' 1 Diicntul 
(.' >ngrebs, vol. ii. p. 240), or “ Conqueror of the land of Mugan " (Oi’PBRT, La pint ancitnne iiwripti » <■ 
bfruitigue, in tho h?ru> d'Assyriologi e, vol. iii. p. 20), or “ Vaso of polished work from M.igan” 
(Hommlt,, G which h , pp. 278, 279, 30^, 300, and note 1). Tho first reading was “ Conqueror ol 
Apirak and Magan" (Smith, Early Hist., in tho Transactions, vol. i. p. 52; Mknant, Baby lone > t 
('htthhfi , p. 103; TlI.LH, G< bchichte, p. 110). 

1 On the lost alabaster vaso ho is “king of the four Houses," and ou n cylinder of N.ibonido , 
41 King of Bullion; ” Sippara belonged to him, for ho constructed a tcrnplo there, aud Dr. Peter-. h »- 
brought to light in his excavations inscriptions which show that ho owned tho city of Nipur 
(HilI’MXHJ', liabyl. Kxped . of the Ifni i\ of Pennsylvania^ , vol. i. pp. J8, 19, pi. 3, No. 4). 

4 UiM'KECHT, Op. rib, vol. 1 . pi. 1, and 2nd pail, pp. 19-23; Rawi,inj»on, If. A. Line., vol. i. pi. 
col. ii. 11. 29-31 ; cf. Putu.K, Insekrifbn Nahnnids , in tho Knihvhriflliche Jlihliothck , vol. iii. 2nd part, 
p. 85, and Tuuueau-Danmn, Lcs Tablet l ex dc *S 'argon V Auden, in tho Comptes-rendu J89fi, p. 3fi0. 

0 Rawllnkiv, W. A. lnsc vol. v. pi. til, col. ii. 11. 57-00 ; cf. Pinches, Some Uerent IHsmi'erhs , m 
tho Proei vdings of the Bill. Arch. Soc., vol. v. pp. S, 9, 12. The text giving us this information h 
that in winch Nabonidos affirms that Nararasin, son of Sargon ol Agadc, had founded tho temple ol 
the Sun at Sippara, 3200 years boforo himself, which would give us 3730 n.o. for tho reign of Nariini^R- 
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carried out have not revealed it. Many small objects however, whi< h ln\e 
accidentally escaped destruction give us a lair idea ut* tlic aitists who ] m d m f 
Babylon at this time, and of their skill in handling the graving-tool and <*liw ] 

An alabaster vase with the name of Naramsin, 1 and a maeediead of evpnsiti 1} * 
reined marble, dedicated by Shargani-shar-ali to the sun-god of Kippaij- 1 aie 
t alued only on account of the beauty of the matenal and the larity ol tltf 
inscription; but a porphyry cylinder, which belonged to Ibnisliar, M-iibo of the 
above-named Shargani, must be ranked among the masterpieces of Oihntal 
engraving. 8 It represents the hero Gilgames, kneeling and holding with both 
lands a spherically shaped vase, from which flow two copious jets funning 
a sticam running through the country ; an ox. armed with a pair of gigantic 



< it '-.rent-shaped horns, tlnows back its head to catch one ol the jets .e it nils 
Lhcijllimg in this little specimen is equally worthy of admiration tin puiit) 
<1 outline, the skilful and delicate cutting of the intaglio, the iidilil) ol the 
a t ion, and the accuracy of loi in. A fragment of a bas-relief ol the num • »t 
N uamsjji shows that the sculptor's weio not a bit behind tin en^iaun-ioi ^ ui- 
This consists now only of a single flume, a god, wLo is st Hiding on tie njit, 
wc mug a conical head-dress and clothed in a hairv gaunenr wlueh h his 
NL r h1 ann tree. The legs are wanting, the lelt arm and the hail an* loi tin 
most part broken away, while the features have also suih rid ; its distinguishing 
« liai.icleristic is a subtloty ut wuikmauship which is licking m tlu artistic 
pi»/dnets of a later age. The outline stands out lioiu tin bickgiuund with 
*i i lie delieacy, the details ol the muscles bi'ing in no sense exaggerated : wen 
" not tor the costume and pointed biMul, om would lam \ it a sp» cip <*ii < i 


*1 lua jb Iho vaso which wua lost in tin 1 i*th (thi l m. J it htion « u Me**/ Mint , ul i 
Vincuxb, On lfubyloniuH di/.m th invutioH*, tol. m U’ ll » l -» cl *P llk J 1 
ilibcov end anil publiaheil b> Munntv^ 1 7 1 (nyidmu* oiunUil<,\ 1 1 1 * 

’ ^ 1 1 the poBaiBBimi ot M. do Cltiuj 'Minvm. Ott dtji d In (vUtttmn dt i l ic J \ i 
X 

^awh by Fauober-Gmhn, fio n Minim, Cut dt hi Collutum de Cut /, n 1 . 1 1 v , N 


l V 

l > 

J 1) 
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Egyptian work of the best Memphite period. One is almost tempted to bcliot, 
iji the truth of the tiadition which ascribes to Naramsin the conquest of Egypt, 
or of the neighbouring countries: thoconqueml 
have furnished patterns !< i 



V ?- i mi ' M in this 

Mi thecon< i neror - 1 



A' 

AV'iCf ,VVl 

-v 1 


Did Sargim and Naramsin live at so curb 
a date as tlmt assigned to them by Nabonidos ? 
The scribes who assisted the kings of the 
second Dab) Ionian empire in their tucha il- 
logical researches had peihaps insufficient 
reasons for placing the date of those kings 
so far back in the misty past : should 
evidence of a seiious ehai actor constiain us 
to attribute to them a later origin, wo ought 
not to be surpiised. In the mean lime our 
best course is to accept the opinion of 
Clialdaans, ami to leave Sargon and Xi 
ramsin in the century assigned to them h\ 
Nabonidos, although from this point thf) look 
down as from a high eminence upon all tin 
rest of Chahhean antiquity. Excavations lia\e 
brought to light several personages of a similar date, 
whether a little earlier, or a little later: Binguni-sluu 
ali, { Man-ish-tuTba, and especially Alusharshid, who lived at Kishn end 
Nipur,* and gained victories over Elam . 6 Alter this glimpse of light on 
those shadowy kings darkness once more closes in upon us, and conceals 
from us the majority of the sovereigns who ruled afterwards in Babylon. 
The facts and names which can be referred with certainty to the lollowim. 
centuries belong not to Babylon, but to the southern States, Lagash, Uruk, Diu. 
Nishin,and Larsam . 6 The national writers had neglected these principalities ; 
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1 St in ti Cm Nonnlh Jn-cii/ttuM tb Ntmnn^in, in the IhcttciL *ol. xv. pp. 62-61 fpf Mn^pi ■» 
Em b b'f*-nlti f\ ihifl % pp 65, Ob) Oppeil ( Die Fiunzuwhrn AitHjmlmmjt n< IV th Orn ntiil < 'itii-fi* ^ 
\"l ii i’ 3*17) li nl uolin cl tin rcscmbl inn* of the alaturs of Tel lull to those of K?ypti ui wul? 

* ])ia«n In Houdior. Horn a photoi'iaph published by F.illier Bchiil, Va Nonet au lia^-nh t I 
Nnwm^in in the Jltmnl de Trnunix , \ol x\. pp. G2-04. 

1 Mi s \>t, Ilechtnh* *ur la Qhjjitiqne orientate, \ol i pi 1, No 1, and pp 75-77. 

4 \\ isc ivrrR, Stmt i und Ahkud, m thu J WtUUnngtn dot Oi it nta1i*clu n-\\i rin* t vol. i p 18 
6 Ilumc hi, Babyl Kipd of Unit' rf Penn'i/lt ania, \ul. i 1st pn.it, 5-10, imd pp 10 21, til 
2nd put, pp 2S 58, whf k tlir n«uiu s und fi.igmrnt uy hisfot v of Homo pro-Sargouio hin^H .in w* 1 
4 Thof.iflH ooncerniii" thfK pottv kingdoms lu\e be on pointed out In Winchler (Untn '•m linnq 
pp 65-90), wlioi.o conclusions, ilisputi cl bv Ohininn (Sth imwhehnmahin, pp 68-tOO), h.uo been 
ncoi j)l< d by Delitzsch-31 m dti r(G* *(‘lut hh . 2nd edit , p 76. < t sc q ) For < In- monument of i n-n*'“ 
tuiba found at Suaa, sec J. i>i Moiigvk, Mtmouen ih U Delegation ai Pene, \ol. i pp. Hl» H- > 

\ol. ii. pp. 6-52. 
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TEE SOUTIWRN CITIES • 1,0. 1ST? ,1A7> lA(,s . , l0J 

,o possess neither a resume of their chrom- 1, , nor d j lsl of tllm (1>] , ^ ^ ^ 

Jio inscriptions which speak of the ir gods and minor a _ _ 

ue still very iaie. Lagash, a s far as our evid 
oes, was, perhaps, the most illustnous of 
ill the&o cities. 1 It occupied the In ait 
[ the country, and its site covered both 
-ides of the Shatt-el-IIai : the Tigris sepa- 
i it( tl it on the east from Anshan, the 
westernmost of the Elamite districts, with 
which it earned on a peipetuil frontier 
wai 2 * All paits of the country wtie not 
Mjiially feitile; the fruitful and uell-culti- 
uted distiict in the neighbouihood of the 
Sh itt-el-ILii gave place to impovcushed 
luids ending to the eastward, finally m 
swampy maishes, which with great difli- 
iiilt\ furnished means of sustenance to 
i pool and thinly scattered population ot 
iisln i -folk. The capital, built on the left 
lank o( the liver, stretched out to the noitli 
i ist and south-west a distance ot some h\o 
miles. 4 It was not so much a uty as an 

u'glomeiation of laige villages, etch gioupcd aiound a temple 01 piliet - 
1 nn/agga, Gi&hgalla, Gnsu, Nina, and Ligish,' which lattei impost d its 
n mm Upon the whole. A branch of the mir Shatt-el-IIai protected it on the 
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1 Wo krt mdtbted ilniost tvliwiuh to llh lis lull s of V do Mr/ic, ml his disc wnu it 
Icll h, ttib wli it wo know of it Tin 1 1 sill i - ot hib i u o iti *n-» ic pilled b) tin lot nth \ rnnn nt, 
ir n w in the louvre I ho ties* option ot tliL 111111 s flu ti\t ot tin uiMiiptiuns ml m m uut 
if tin ititih<* ml other obp cts fmnl m tin counn of th wuk, hue bun puHishi 1 i) ilnziV 
Sm/io, ])<fu»iurti8 en Cltaldfe. Tin uum ol tin in i»nt town h\b buu u il Supuili /n ulU 
(Smijil Lialy Jlintonj , in tho fm«uli n \ol i 1> 9 Mo aw is On s >n 1 uhj I thjl t in 

I it} ft m\ m the Iran met ions \ol \n pp 271), 277) Mit 111 (Dill m Ih I tun i Inn In /ri- 

hii t m tho Verh mdlnnijui ot the IV Oi until Cou_rris*s /<>] n p 22 1, ml / until t mfiju , 
iss i 1 \ix. p 79), Sirbulhi (Homui l Ih s mih h \ )olln p i ti 10 ) T’jn nis(r«ur7 
l /i uyiuijik OaUeiy,p 7, note 2, uni hih/hnun untl Ori util h i r I \ 1 m p 2») met lit 

'll I u) tin lending Lni'isli for the -i 0 u ^ whulmitu into tl c mm J u\ h nn\ It tin m rn 

1 niniL tor the pnmitivc Sshirpmli (Tissis lnhijtni li I\u tj n tin A Uhtithlu 

I l th 1 vol in, lht put, p o) 

1 < »\impl(,iu the tunc ot holm hwjin /», » ^ ^ Vmiud Ilsul l )fl 11 1 1 " " 

m] Jionhoftlu P«hf, 2nd h(rn>, ul u p s - ml m lln/n , 1 u unit s in ( I 'tl h , 

1 « Iinsin, Intthitjh h dn Aim//, m « luddmUh h Mirth /, tol m 1st uut f >) 

s mcnliuu ol the taking of Ansli m i \ tin*. pnmc m l «»1() t Ihc pn sent w il 

») ran l»y Pmohct-Onilin, from ft I i- i<lut tiom 1 i -1. m» in tho Loum (Hu li -i ^ 

** l " pl 1, No 2) 

* 1 di sc nptnm ot the site will be t nnln lln/i\ > {*'}> ,,f ^ _ V 1 1 n 

4 ^haid, to, pinto, pp. 1 - 8 . Animu l thinks th it the four MU iu irki INI > \ 
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south, and supplied the village of Nina with water; no traco of an indosiu 
vail lias been found, and the temples and palaces seem to have sorted t 
reluge^ in cmm* of attack. It had as its arms, or totem, a double-headed <>,in| 
standing on a lion passant, or on two demi-lions placed back to back . 1 Ij 
child god was called NingiiMi, that is, the lord of Girsu, whcro his temple stood 
Tiis companion Ban, and his associates Nina gal, Innonna and Ninsia, were t |i 
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deities of the othir di\isions of the city . 3 The princes were first called him*, 
but afterwards a ieegercnts— yatesi — when they came under the su/ciaiut\ m 
a more powerful king, the King ot Uruk or of Babylon 4 

The eailier history of this remarkable town is made up of the sends 
memoirs of its rulers, together with those of the princes of (lishlun 
“the land of the Bow,” of which Ishin seems to have been the puiuipd 
town . 5 A very ancient document states, that, at the instigation ot Inhl, tin 
god of Nipur, the local deities, Ningirsu and Kirsig, set up a hound in 
between the two cities. In the course of time, Meshilim, a king of l\nhu, 
which, befoie the rise of Agadc, was the chief town in those parts, c\tend« d hn 
dominion over Lagash and elected his stele at its border; Usli, vicigcimi 
of Gish ban, however, removed it, and had to sillier defeat before he would 
lecogm/c the new order of things . 0 Alter the lapse of some yoais ot 
which we possess no lccoids, we find the mention of a certain Uiukagnu 
who assumes the title of king: ho restored or enlarged several temples, and 

mdiuiti* tlio sit* of Ninft, the other toll* represent tlic site of Ciirsu. GishgalU and ITiu 1 / i-r r « 1 ' 
ngaultd is bung ouLulu tin* r< gum excavated. Hummel thought ( Ut^kichU llnhyhnfti u 1 
Atoynnt* pp. !1 j, 1127, 32S, 3J7) that NmS, was Nineveh, and (Iiisii possibly Uruk 

1 rurthixf ami's ol 1 agash, cl IIiliZ*Y \L( nOjig or if 11 del' Art, vol. i.pp 10-12. Hi 1/1 \-bw»/i< J 1 
pp. S7 01 , and Hi l/sa, Lph Armotiu s Chnld , 111 the Mon.LtMfm.di hi Eundahon i’/of, vol 1 ]»p « 

- Jftrauu Faiichcidiudiii, lrom a stono 111 the Louvre (Hau/fc, Jhuniouh*, pi. 1 h/s No -) 

4 l (, or dctailb as t > tin duties wouhipped at Ligiuli, sco Amiai d, tuipmla, j»|» 13-19. 

4 I undiihUnd “patcHi** to’muii tho ssam* as "roptUl” 111 Ugjptnn (cf. pp. 70, 71) f Jh> hi 
11 sod it aa the Pliazaohu used tlie title* “ ropait . ” it was with tin m an alb ot 1 I 1011 of antiquits 
4 Si hi il, A'uttb iV fJpigraplne et d’Arrftcoloqtc Aistjriennts, in tho lit null, vol. xvm p fi.» 

0 H Lt 7LY and Thlklai -Dw.in, J > Cut 10 Itirfoi ique <V Unt&mrtM, 111 tho Chmpfcs unlit * 

V At/idenm dtb Tiibcriptions , lS'JG, pp. 301, 300, and m the He out d\ A^stjrhlogie, vol. iv. No 2 
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lug the canal which supplied the town of Nina with watei 1 A. few g, ,, ,, 

| iter wo find the ruling authonty in the hands of a certain Uinm*, wh >■* 1 1 1 » 
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the> (oiild not ha\e been ic iguing sovueigns* Uinin i_appf us to lu\ been 
»t i pcduiul and devout disposition/ as the msmptions rout an faquiU 
u Names to the edifices ho hid orated in honoui of the gods, tlio ml 
i 1 * jut" ho had dedicated to thorn, and tho timboi tor building pm poses winch 

1 lhs ib tin c mini which lirul ntpna mil Gul i Ind olein 1 it w a c ill l N i ]t t 

I \ n It in r ( 1 tl o "ol Kis ^iui m nth r i f thi t >\vn cf Nu t ( \mivid S hi i[ ( p ») 

fh iwn b\ 1 tiu lur Gudin ii >m til 1 i r hot F* in tilt T mic (Hi 1 1 \ \ luton hu u { j / Ik 

1 s i l d l roi 1 tun i tu 1 1 n ) 

I lit m ru s ol the hist kmj^» an 1 \ ici rents t f J (u i h li \i lc n m idi out m the 1 st i uko 

II / v(Genfil gtea h bitjamlid ijrtshsDc i 1 i M le ^ai e ,m tlioAtiu Z 1 / f 

\ i i| 7s Si) in l Vrnl i*in i h i Is th 1 I (t 1 \ si v view wlucli hu been i [til 

1 (k ih hr tf tin he Bihh 1lul,\ ul in prt 1 pi 7 s 10) whil It i m 1 (fr s / It \ t« ) 

i a third |lati m tic hiiii-s t 1 in -» li \ wh is ti th jcn 1 Ml pi h\ 

i Jlmimil ((vtft/itftfc, p 2 »1) i is li il i iw t> 4 00 ts< ilout tl r 1 u 1 1 

tt li li hitini, wnamJu puts it th 1 1 1 >i tl r li t nillli/n with lift nmm li *li 

t \ n an nppi \mnto number, is incun 1 t jlui tho 1 n s cf T n-,ish l 1 i M i i l 
Nirmsin Ililpri cht (Ihibyl Trpcl (J thin of Inn // i » / v 1 i \ 19 an 1 2 A j r 1 1 I I ) 

I 1 i s tl in 4 * * 7 o hi an tenor to hhnrpim sh u ill h i scihtl it tl is In its l II I in 1 ni t 

h 1 ti n, and brought its km Q s mt) the c ndili n it ar j i nl an l 1 is pn u p utl 

i a ini l by tho now monurnonts which have be n pihlislnd 1 yHii/ii i < nit s il I s * 

II H 1 17, ti2 %1 Some <f 11 • ntn tt I It t dis ur 1 at Ml h lit ti m tl i tin t 

K 1 \ iiioisiM and lcar th i i t u t tl it "1 ' Vl \ is Is t tl 1 in i 

( ^ i vi Dancin, Lee 'labldlet de kitqtil l men , in the C npt < / / 1 s l p < 1 ) 

11 ms xi| It na of TTmiuft wti \ uhli tu 1 n IIli /by s » vu/r Tff t n i <1 lit pi 1 

\ ll 2 N s 1,2, pi 31 tf Hi i /i \ l <hn" "On ntd /M» vlipi ♦ Opr 

* < ») I • mi (us <Ie VAcud mu I li mti n IV't pi "I «t p tli I 

1 mt 2nd sinus ™1 i p bl, et - i t IIm/ty v >« ' >* ’ in (l ” I v 

1 (A iltrh Ilililiothel*, vil ni pirt 1 11 10-1 a) hnvo .iw u ^ ti .nsU ion. UK « . . 

lit Honuml pron nntes tho uini Ih li mi (Du A' j «nt laiui > / i 

7 I’ftturKulJ yoI il pp 17), it si l) but tl. i r minuitim Urun 1 ' * *• 

al 'it 1 1 rtiiraty, stems likilj lo pn y ul 
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THE VICEGERENTS OF LAOASIL 

possibly that of the deity Ningitsu, patron of Lagash and its kin«,s 
^irsu raises in one hand an ensign, of 

\hich the staff bears at the top the <1 5Cw % 

oyal totem, the eagle with outspiead 
a mgs laying hold by his talons of 
► wo half-lions back to back; with 
the other hand he brings a club 
uown heavily upon a group of pri- 
soners, who struggle at his feet in 
the meshes of a large net. This is 
the human sacrifice after the vic- 
tmy, such as we find it in Eg) pt— 
the offering to the national god of a 
tenth of the captives, who struggle 
in vain to escape from their fate. On the othei face of the stele the battle is 
at its height. Idingiiaiiagm, standing upright 
in his chariot, which is guided by an attendant, 
charges the enemy at the head ot his lumps, 
and the plain is covered with coip^s cut down 
by his fieiee blows : a flock of \ultun s a< com- 
pany him, and pick at each otlu r in then 
fet niggles over the aims, legs, and decipi- 
tated heads of the \ anguished. Vietuiy 
once secured, he retraces his steps to 
bestow luneial honours upon the 
* dead. The bodies l.used n gulaily 
in layers foim an enormous luap 
priests or soldieis wealing loin cloths 
mount to its top, when tiny pile 
tho offerings and the taith wliuli aie 
tofoim tho funerary mound. The sovereign, moreovei, has, in honour of the 
•had, consigned to execution some ot the prisoner, and dugus to kill with his 
hand one of the principal chiefs of the enemy. 3 The design and execution 

T)i iwn by Fftuohor-Gudin, from tho fragment rf .1 btwielul in lit* 1 «huil (lhwi \ s o/n 
]) t itn rfe* en Ghald& t pi. 3 B). 

* Iir.iwn by Fauoher-Gudin, from tho frumont of a la-ulnf in tin* Louwi (Hi i n\- k f 
' ] i ( pi. 3 C). 

Has is the monument called tho - Stelo of tho Vulture’ M. llouzij hn *hv u 1 
'iiration several very intonating article', which lie 1 ,«. coll, otuttor tl.o i„a4 [u. tin 1 . ' 

d '• t'togie orientate , vol. i. pp. 49 82 , tho last which liu* nppuro«l (Reconutiu U» t h 

1 <«, extmetod from tho Crnptr- >'»<>«' * >' '**■’ )' " ' ' ' 

11,1 “«<« tho diwovory of fresh fragnnuts nhioh onablo ns to umlcintind biilu “ 
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of these scenes aie singulaily rude; men and beasts — indeed, all the figmes 
Vve exa^gented pi opoitions, uncouth foims,a\vkwaid positions, and an uni a 
tain and liciv) gut. 1 Ike war endod m a treaty concluded with Thuikdli 
viccgncnt of (xishban, by which Lagash obtained eonsideiable advantage 
Itlinginnigin leplaced tho stele of Meshilim, oveithiown by one of Enakilli 
pudut-buib, and dug a ditch fioni the Euphrates to the piovinees ot Gmdin 

to sene hencefoith as a boundaiy II 
fmther levied a tubute of com tui 
the benefit of the goddess m \ 
and her consoit Ningnsu, m 1 
applied the spoils of the c impugn 
to the building of nt w sanctu ui 
foi tho pation-gods ol his < il\ 
Ills rugn was, on tin whole, i 
glouous and sueccsslul uu 11 
conquered the mount un distnct <1 
II mi, lescued I T iuk and Uiu, which 
fallen into the hinds ol tin 

esa ri\is£ isd ms iamily 8 

people of Gishban, oigmi/id m \ 
pedition igunst tho town of Az and killed its vieeguont, in addition to which 
he burnt Aisua, and devastated the district ol Mislume. He m \t dm < 1c l m 
attack against Zuian, king ot Udban, 4 and, by vanquishing this Pi nice on th 
fic Id of Inttlc, he extended hib dominion o\t l lie uly the whole ol Hib) lorn i 
The pmspei ity ol Ins d} nasty was subjected to numuous and sti mgi \ it js*a 
tudes Whether it was that its lesouices weie too feeble to stand the c Mgt m ies 
and stiam of war toi any length ot time, oi that intestine stufe lad been tn 
chief cause of its decline, we cannot say. Its kings maniod many wivis in 1 

became sunounded with a numeious piogeny: Uinma had at leist 1cm 

• 

of the monuiiK nt Jlie fragments have been npioducid m part bj llpi /n S\i/i Ve tn it 
( halitf jN > 1 

1 1 r i tho dilhunt views of this monument, boo, IipbiIcb tho ooIpb of M Hcu/i\ qu t 1 d 
V Lrm, Uther altriml luitche Kun't, in tho Aitschnft fur Usynolnqt , vol 11 pp 22 21 ^ 1 H 

head ot tlu s mn penod hi ivob ih i t ill piece to tho j n h< nt cliaj li r, p r >30 of this woil (i I fli i 
bAtZLC, UCcfuvdtes en Chaldde, pi 24, No 1) 

Hi U7i y and 1 ih.keau-Da*iG1N, Le Com. lastonque d'Lntdiiufna, m CinipUs rindm* del 1 if 
df« law qt m, pp 591 597 

* Di iwn ly Tam her Gudin, fiom a has relit fin the Louvre (irir/*\ ^ai/i< /V » t t 
Lhahh pi 2 !u>, No 2) Cf another bis relief of tho samp king, p 707, and fir tli ]i l 
ezphi all n c f the m pierced plaque s, arc p 717 cf Hip prow nt wnik 

4 VVkrthi x Udlian[ki] ih the Mine ih Gisl bmfki] m i quest i m which wo arc not m i p sil 1 
answer it prebent Hcu/cy bums to idimt the ilmlity ot both names (L a Calcta won * d 
J turn \it « dina la Jieiue d Abvjnulaqie, vol m p 110) 

4 IhUfY 7 f»« Gnhti t inn* du roi f mnndou dins li Heme d' Uvjitdlogu t \ >1 m PP 1®* ^ 
Inn lai Hasoin, h UaUt A d Lannadou , d ms 1 1 JU cue buntltyu , vol v pp 00-72 
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hons. 1 They often entrusted to their eliihhvu or their sons-in-law tin* g*,*.., u . 
mont of the small towns which together ramie up the city : these ivj.n .. Xl uu\ 
>o many temporary fiefs, of which the holders wore distinguished hy tin- ntl 
of* “ vicegerents.” 2 This dismemberment of the supremo authority in th,/ 
interest of princes, who believed for the most part that they had Wronger 
•laims to the throne than its occupant, was attended with dangers to poaiV 
and to the permanence of the dynasty. The texts furnish us with evident 
of the existence of at least half a dozen descendants of Akurgal -Luuunatuma 
]., Intemcna, his grandson Inannatuma II., all of whom seem to have been 
vigorous rulers who energetically maintained the supremacy of their city over 
the neighbouring estates. Inannatuma T., however, proved no mutch in the 
cml against Urlamma, the vicegerent of Gishban, anti lost part, at least, of the 
territory acquired by Idingiranagin, but his son Intemcna defeated Grhiranu on 
rle banks of the Lumasirta Canal, and, having killed or deposed him, ga\e the 
vicegercncy of Gishban to a certain Hi, priest of Ninab, who remained his 
k»\al vassal to the end of his days. AVitli his aid Intemena restored the stela) 
and walls which had been destroyed during the war; he also cleared out the 
old canals and dug new ones, the uio4 important of which was apparently an 
arm of the Shatt-cl-JLIai, and ran from the Euphrates to the Tiirii\ through 
the very centre of the domains of Ghirsu. 8 

Other kings and vicegerents of doubtful sequence were followed lastly by 
l rbau and bis son Gin lea. 4 These wore all piously devoted to Xingii>u in 
general, and in particular to the patron of their choice from among the dniuit un 
of the 1 country- -Papsukal, Dumrirtuinu, and Nina gal. They restored and emiehed 
the temples of those gods: they dedicated to them statues or oblation vu*cs 
lor the welfare of themselves and their families. It would seem, if we are to 
1 ruM the accounts which they give of themselves, that their lives wore parsed in 
piolbirad peace, without other care than that of fulfilling their duties to heaven 
and its ministers. Their actual condition, if wo eouhl examine it, wntild 
doubtless appear less agreeable and especially less equable; revolutions in the 
palace would not be wanting, nor struggles with the other people ol rhald.cu, 
with Susiaua and oven more distant nations. When Agade rose into power 
ui Northern Babylonia, they fell under its rule, and one ol them, Liigal- 
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uskum-gal, acknowledged himself a dependant of Sargon. 1 On the deelm 
9 f Agado, and when that city was superseded by Uiu in the hegemon) «.< 
Babylonia pioper, the vicegerents of Lagash were tiansteired with tin 
otliei gieat towns to the junsdiction of Uiu, and flounslied undei fl< 
supieinacy of the new dynasty. Gu dea, son of ITrbau, who, if not tlio nnM 
^ r ^ ' <r powerful of its princes, is at least tho sovereign 

i ^ d 'of whom we possess the greatest numbir <> I 

***** monuments, captured the town of Anshan m 
I ‘ > \ Elam T and this is probably not the only cun- 

L J§& \ paign in wWch took P ttrt >* for ho 

fljW i bU< ' ces9 * n an incidental manner, and 

fV ] ils ^ ^e were in a hurry to pa<*s to moie 

A ] *’ iuteresting subjects. That which seemed 

I ^ I" ak I 1 ‘ 1 to * m I ,olttint 111 h” rcign, and which 

f *1 ¥ ( ' |p* especially called forth tho recognition of 

%TPT w^fp posteiit), was the number of his pious 
* '* > ft \ foundations, dibtinguisiied us they wc‘io L) 

r (in j»nmjJJU#i> ^ beauty ail( l magnificence. The gods them 

V C!L^ ‘ *$9 selves had ins])ijred him in his devout unde i- 




/( tnw 


I J k j takings, and had even revealed to him tlu 

^ alls "^ich " as to oarr y 0,lt An old 
num ven|kra klo aspect appealed to him in i 
^ m vision, and commanded him to build a temple ^ 

h not know with whom he had to do, Nina hi 
mother informed him that it was his biotin i, tin god 
Ningirsu. This having been made cleai, a younjr 
woman furnished with style' and writing tablet was presented to him -Nisabi, 
the sister of Nina; she made a drawing in his piesenee, and put before him th 
complete model of a building . 1 Ho set to work on it con atnotc , and tent ioi 
materials to the most distant countries — to Magan, Amanus, the Lebanon, and 
into the mountains which separate the valley of tho Upper Tigris fiom that 
of the Euphrates The sanctuaries which he decorated, and of which he felt s«> 
proud, are to-day mere heaps of bricks, now returned to their original clay , but 
many of the objects which he placed in them, and especially the statues, ha\ 


1 flbUZLY, La UtronolotjiL Chuld&nni, in tho Comptes rendus de VAradum c dt* Instrtptwn s Wii 
pp. 146, 147 ; Thurkau-DajiQIN, Tabldten dt Sargon I'Ancien, in the Cample* rendus f 1896, pp !>>■>- '* 1 
8 Winchlcr ( Untirmchangen , pp. 41-41, and Ge8chiehte t pp 41-41), JenBcn (Keihthufflich 
Bibhotheh , vol. m. pirt 1, pp 7, S). Upon tho rol itions of the “ virogert nts ” of Lagash to Km 
U'nini, cf. IIjcuzey, Lee Gmfdogtes de Sirpurla, in tho Revue d'Awijnolugie, \oI u. p. 8 ; , et stq 
a Drawn by Fauolicr-G udin, from a stono in tho Louvro (Hbuzfy-Sak^jsc, l)€iouvertes } pi. 26) 

1 /.LtiiiKttH; Dae Traumgmcht Giidea's, in the ZetUchri/l fur Asiyriologie, vol. m pp 282-2 w 



THE BAS-RELIEFS AND STATUES OF QUDEA, 1 

traverse?!. tbs Juries without serious damage before finding a resting-pW in 
the Louyje. The sculptors of Lagasli, after the time of Idingiraaagiu, had 
been instructed in a good school, and laid learned their business. Tlnd.* 
'uas- reliefs aro not so good as those of Naramsin ; the execution of them is not ’ 
>o refined, the drawing less delicate, and the model 
: ling of the parts not so well thought out. A 
good illustration of their work is the frag- 
ment of a square stele which represents a 
scene of offering or sacrifice . 1 We see in 
the lower part of the picture a female singer, 
who is accompanied by a musician, playing 
on a lyre ornamented with the head of an ox, 
and a bull in the act of walking. In the 
upper part an individual advances, clad in a 
fringed mantle, and bearing in his right hand 
a kind of round paten, and in his left a short 
staff. An acolyte follows him, his arms brought 
up t<» his breast, while another individual 
marks, by clapping his hands, the rhythm of 
the ode which a singer like the one below is 
reciting. This fragment is much abraded, 
and its details, not being clearly exhibited, 
have rather to be guessed at ; but the defaced 
aspect which time has produced is of some 
service to it, since it conceals in some respect 

' . r SITTING STATl'E OF Gl’DEA. 

theindeness of its workmanship. The statues, 

on the other hand, bear evidence of a precision of chiselling and a skill beyond 
question. Not that there are no faults to be found in the work . 11 They are 
squat, thick, and heavy in form, and seem oppressed by the weight of the 
woollen covering with which the Chaldeans enveloped themselves; when 
viewed closely, they excite at once the wonder and repulsion of an eye accus- 
tomed to the delicute grace, and at times somewhat slender form, which usually 
‘•liaraotorized the good statues of the ancient and middle empire ot Egypt, 
but when we have got over the effect of first impressions, we can but admire 

1 I<i*rr!pUon Ji t \\, 61-69; of. Amiavo, The Inscriptions of Telhh , iu the Records of the. Pint, 
Unil situss, vol. ii. p. 82; and Heuzey-Sarzih/, Reconvert* 1 * en Chaldee, p. xi. ; am.1 Jenskx, Tnsehtiitn. 
l1 "' faihchriftliche Bihliothek , vol. iii. part 1, p. 39. 

' l>ra\vn by Fuucher-Gudin (Hkvzly-Sakzfo. V,i»nh « Chaldee, pi. 20). ^ ^ 

‘ 4 1 Ikuze y-Sarzeo, Decourcrte*. pis. 9-29. I’errot-Ciiipt z. Hutoir* de l’ Art, vol. n. pp- 
h ; lv - : tainted out both their merits and defoots ; c£, OrnsuT, Die Franz&sisehen A **™*"g* ™ 

t'hohlaxi) iu the Verhandlumjcn of the IV Orwuul lAmgrwi, vol. ii. pp. 23li-&W; -iw ’» 

1 r dtchald&ische Kunst , in tho Zeitschrijt.no' Awjriotogie, vol. ii. pp. iio-35. 
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the audacity with which the artists attacked their material. This is of hard 
dolerite, offering great resistance to the tool — harder, perhaps, than the diorite 
out of which the Memphite sculptor had to cut his Khephren : they succeed <1 
in mastering it, and in handling it as freely as if it were a block of limestone* m 
marble. The surface of tho breast and back, the muscular development of tin 
shoulders and arms, the details of the hands and feet, all tho nude portion-, 

are treated at once with i 
boldness and attention to 
xninutise rarely met with in 
similar works. The pose is 
lacking in variety; the in- 
dividual, whether male »>r 
female, is sometimes repie 
sented standing and some- 
times sitting on a low seat, 
the legs brought tog(‘tlior, 
tho bust lising squ«in I\ 
lroin the hips, the hands 
crossed upon the breast, m 
a posture of submission or 
icspcctful adoration. 'Hie 
mantle passes over the 1« 1( 
shoulder, leaving the n^ht 
free, and is fastened on the 
i iglit breast, the draper) dis 
playing awkward andimutis- 
tic folds: the latter widens in 
the form of a funnel from top to bottom, being bell-shaped aiound the lowei 
part of the body, and barely leaves the ankles exposed. All tho largo statues 
to be seen at the Louvre have lost their heads; fortunately we possess a tew 
separate heads. 1 Some are completely shaven, others wear a kind of turban 
affording shade to the forehead and eyes ; among them all we see tho sann 
qualities and defects which we find in the bodies : a hardness of expression, 
heaviness, absence of vivacity, and yet withal a vigour of reproduction and m 
accurate knowledge of human anatomy. These are instances of what could l» 
accomplished in a city of secondary rank; better things were doubtless pu> 
duced in the great cities, such as Uru and Babylon. Chaldaean art, as w« 

1 Besides the reproduction on p. G13 of the present w ork, another of almost the some Mr 
but without the turban head-dress, may bo seen in Hfct/LY-SAUzrv. Ddcouvertei en Chabh 
1. 12, No. 2. 





U£U AND 1Tb Flltbl DYNASTY. gjg 

I*, able to catch a glimpse of it iu the mouumeuts oi Lagi«.h, lnd n . itlui 
ho lithene&s, nor animation, nor elegance oi tho 
gypfcian, but it was no\iithcless not lacking m 
nee, breadth, and ongmality Uiningn&u sm- 
ceedcd his fathei Gud< i, j 
to bo followed rapidly by 
several successive vice- 
gerents, ending, it would 
appear, in Galalama 
•Their roscuptions aie shoit 
and insignificant, and sliow 
that they did not enjoy the 
sinn k souices or the same 
1 I've ill which ( nabli dGudi 
to uign glonously rhe 
i u (woPTiirsiwirs prosperity ol Ligashdi- 

11 Oil in loti 3 , . , , 

citaseu steadily nadir 
tin n adniiuistidtioii, and they wue all the humble 
\issiU of the King oi Uiu, Jhmgi, son oi Uihiu,' 
i t u t which tends to luokr us u gaid Uibm as having 
1 ( ( n tin su/i lain upon whom Gndt a lnmsc li was depend 
uit 4 L iu, the only city among those oi Lowei ( ’lialrliea 6TArr 1 01 LI 1 
nine h stands on tho light bank oi the Luphiate^, wa- i small but ^tiong pi u < , 
md iamuably situated ior becoming om ol the communal md mdustml 
litn s m these distant ages. 6 r I ho \\ ad\ Kunmu in, not iai distant. In ought to 


1 ihi nltrin which these princes su md*. 1 faili nthu is mi i rlim li < i n i jii 1 * 

bwi tr inside d by Amiai i>. The lnnriph in < / Jtllol, m the hr th / th Pit Jn 1 * i v 1 l 

IP 10f-10s, uui by Jews, Dh /<* hriitm , in tin h il fulfill 1 1 IU V I \ 1 1 t » t J i 
toi-7l, 72-77 

* An individual named Urniivn u ltdi it*. 1 1 > the jt< ct«3 s Ninul hr tl lit t km 1) i i, 
ft mi ill >oli\o wig m atom, now in th i ilm Mu- um WmiUii i * _i / s m 1 im tl » l rim 
Sum bn ot (i udoft, who bum < did him (f ntti'uilun fin, pp 42, 1 " \ 7 ml k / ht 
pl »t Du uzmii-Mirdtfu, in* / 1 It* 2nlilit,p 7>) Gil ilunt 1 T l d l i d i n>\\ 
1 » lUi i /i i Bahalc, Ddiouii it* s, 21, No I) U Jim I ml i I t il l i Hi lift 

( Dnngi (Aviai V, The Insert ptn ns < I lelnl, m Hit h it I I I i f -n I m * \ l v 
i 1 JlwNj j} u Jnuhriftin da hunt in the A </ luifth h Idh t 1 \ 1 in |irtl,ii u 

Hriwn hy Fnucher Gudin (lln' , ii s\i n Ih itt it « p 1 1* N l> it II -mill h il 


* ' u Hi tail-pi* ce of the t ibli ot t ml uG ol t'u^ InptiT, p > i tin. pi udw lktlli n ' 
s Ih ( out t tU s, pi 6, No i) 

^ im M 1 1 , rntersuihunqi «, p 12. in 1 < « rib««7lc jp 10 P U Dim ihMuiiii U I ' 
Zl 1 ht * P 79, tiuitly admit tho hcl m m d i - Uinin^nsii th uni t Dim.;i 
lh iwn h> Fauihor Gudin, trom In i /i \ s u /i 1 1 ULt, I 1 1 ^ 
hi luu s of ITru, at Mu^li* lr, lm\i 1 1 in \pl h l ml 1 id 1 1 \ i n I i (\ t ^ t 
f i'tr mth* Jouru of Royal Unt N ls n ,\ 1 \\ ] 2i 0 it st { ) ui H \ T li(f 

p ‘ 1 y ^Itahhra and Sustain pp P" 1 \Umm\ h - uilull\ e 11* I 1 H j 1 

i didu documi nts bearing on th* i i nt t*wn an I it 1 ml 1 n*, , md th 
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it 111© richos of Central and Southern Arabia, gold, precious stones, gums, tl n i 

odoriferous rosins for the exigencies of worship. Another route, marked out i v 

wells, tiaveisod the desert to the land of the semi-fabulous Mashu, and fn i, 

thence perhaps penetrated as far as Southern Syiiaand theSinaitic Pemnsnl'-^ 

Mag in and Milukhkha on the shores of the Bed Sea i 1 this was not the easn 1 

but it was the most diiut 

route for those bound ioi 

Afi ica, and products of Egypt 

weie no doubt carried along 

it in order to reach in the 

shoitest time the maikots ot 

[Jru. The Euphiatcs now unis 

nearly five miles to the noitli 

of the town, but in aneimt 

times it was not so distuit, 

but passed almost by its gat< s. 

The cedars, cypiibsts, and 

pines of Amanus and tin 

Lebanon, the limostom s, 

marbles, and haul stums of 

Upper Syna, weie biought 

down to it by boat ; and 

probably al so mt tal s — 1 1 on, 

copper, and lead 3 — from the regions bordering the Black Sea. The Shatt ( 1- 

Ilai, moieover, poured its waters into the Euphrates almost opposite the cit\ 

and opened up to it commercial relations with the Upper and Middle Tigus * 

And this was not all; whilst some of its boatmen used its canals and riu as 

highways, another section made their way to the waters of the Persian Gulf and 
< 

of their construction (Die SemiUschen Vblher, pp 20J-211; Gtschichte, pp 212-218) Tin minimi 
tion hero gi\en a* to tho commerce of Uru is taken from the inscriptions of Gudoa, tlx split h ot 
activity ot tlio vassal state must correspond with sufficient exactitude with that ot tho hu/i i i 
kingdom. The* passages may be found collected together by Amiaud ( Sirpurla, pp. 18-16), II mum I 
( (i(8cliicJU<, pp J25-329), lemon de Lacoupone (in Unknown King of Lagash , m the BaW i t 
and Orn ntal Record, vol. iv . pp 193-208) 

1 On theso two routes, of. Delattre, L'Asie Occidentals dans let Inscriptions Astyrtennct, pp 1 SS 1 ' J 
* It follows from the inscriptions of Gudea that the oedars and other building timba n j»h 
for tho tc mplcs came from the Amanus (Statue B , col. ▼. 1. 28, et seq. ; Amiaijd, The Inter ipti m / 
Telloh, in the Records of the Past, 2nd senes, vol. it p. 79), and the length of the beams proven tl ■ 
they must have conit by water, in tho form of rafts. The mountains ot Phosmcio, tho Lelnnon on 
Anti-Lebanon, furnished tho venous kinds of stone employed for the facing of the walls, or 1 >r 1 
frame work of the doors (id , col vi. 11. 6-20; of. Hex 7fy-Sarzko, D&ouvertet, pp. « -».) 

a If tho mountains of Tilla (Amiaud, Inscriptions of Telloh , m tho Records of the Pest, 2nd sen* 
vol. ii. p 80, note 1) may bo placed near the town of Tela, or the mountains whioh separate tf 
Upper Tigns from the Middle Euphrates, it was by means of the Shatt-el-Hul that the timl 1 1 < 
this region mentioned on Statue B of Gudea, coL v. 1. 63, et seq., must have been brought down 
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laded with the ports on its coast. Eridu, the only <uty which muhl | uv 
,med their access to the sea, was a town giwn up to religion, and is. t .1 
nly for its temples and its gods . 1 It was not long bofoie it kll 11 1 h 1 
In* influence of its powerful neighbour, becoming the fiist poit ol cill lot 
sstls prom cding up the Euphrates. In the time of the Gittks ind Item ms 



an Mun rro^iNf. Tnt thus in \ ‘kth * 




the Chaldapans weio accustomed to navigate the Tigiis eithei in lound 
flat-bottomed boats, of littlo draught— ‘ ku fas,” in fact— oi on lifts pltocd 
upon inflated skins exactly similai in appeaiance and con&tiuetion to the 
“kilcks” ol our own da }. 3 These kelek& woie as much at homo on the si a as 
upon the livei, and they may still be found in the Ptibian Gulf om> igid m tlie 
coasting trade. Doubtless many of these wore included among the \ i Is ot in 
mtntioned in the texts , 1 but thcio weic also among the littn tin si lou^ luge 

1 Vo tho plan of Endu on p G14 of tlu presi nt work Imjc c (It It i> n t f th ti i 1 1 1 / /// u in** 
11 1 jI, 135) thinks that Endu must have hi t n i fiLqutntt d port in i ul> ( h d h m tun II this 
i i» tlu case, it rnuBt havo ceisul to bo to in the \ mod uiuhr dism suu is it < upis in iihi 
i liu int placo m the inscriptions of Guilt i (Ii kkii n m I ic uieuii it//*/ ioic i km j of 1 i]i h, 
u ti t Jtnbylonian and Oriental Record* \ol m p 20 j) 

Di iwn hj Fauchcr Gudin, from a sketch l>\ Chlsmy, / ti} 7/ mbs I i hh n , iol i p t 10 
1 lie description of bo\ts Ubcd ou the ii^na has been >oiv t ull lulh ^iuu b\ Ihml tus (l 191) 
t ill or broket, is tho term used to dt situate them (Ciii>ni\, luj.ht dts 1 t/trf/f/t i, % 1 u 

1 ' h») f tf p. 542 of the present work Iho “hicks” wire impli\id in imtiul i\\i Id i 

l m lltai Nat , vi. 84) or for trading pui pout ( I'mplu » man* Lijtln n, § 27, in Mi i n i 1> 

< i hr ut Minot et y Mil i pp 27s „7J) b> tho Ariba ot tin coast, thi\ ntill slim t 

I i * s among the people dwelling ou tin bhoruj of tho Persian hulf (fepiitMiFi* Pit i / < 

l 1 ni8y p. 121) , 

*or instance, the list publmhid m tlu II 1 h?**, vol n pi 1, 1 1 1 

u instated by TjBXOBMIIst (ktiulib ic a/< vol m pp 1‘10-lJl) 
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rowing-boats with curved stem and stern, Egyptian in their appearance, which 
tpro to be •found roughly incised on some ancient cylinders. 1 2 These primithc 
fleets were not disposed to risk the navigation of the open sea. They profern *d 
to proceed slowly along the shore, hugging it in all eases, except when it 
necessary to reach some group of neighbouring islands ; many days of navigation 
wore thus required to make a passago which one of our smallest sail-boats would 
effect in a few hours, and at the end of their longest voyages they were not v vr\ 
distant from tlioir point of departure. It would bo a great mistake to suppose 
them capable of sailing round Arabia and of fetching blocks of stone bv 
sea from the Sinaitic Peninsula ; such an expedition, which would have l>mi 
dangerous even for Greek or Roman galleys, would have been simply impossible 
for them. 3 4 If they over crossed the Strait of Orrauzd, it was an exceptional 
thiug, their ordinary voyages being confined within the limits of the gull. 
The merchants of TTru were accustomed to visit regularly the island of Dilmnn, 
the land of Magnn, the countries of Milukhkha and Gubin; from these places 
they brought cargoes of diorite for their sculptors, building-timber for lln ii 
architect*, perfumes and metals transported from Yemen by land, and possihl\ 
pearls from tiie Bahrein Islands. They encountered serious rivalry from Hi** 
sailors of Dilmnn and Magan, whose maritime tribes were then as now accus- 
tomed to scour the seas. 3 The risk was great for those' who set out on such 
expeditions, perhaps never to return, but the profit was considerable. Urn, 
enriched by its commerce, was soon in a position to subjugate the |>ett\ 
neighbouring states — Uriik, Bargain, Lngash, and Nipur. Its territory formed a 
' fairly extended sovereignty, whoso lords entitled themselves kings of Shumir 
^ and Akkad, and ruled over all Southern Chaldaoa for many conturics. 1 


1 Mlnam, lifclirrchett sur la Ghj/itique orientate, vol. L pp. 99, 100, pi. ii. 4. 

2 This is, however, llio opinion of many Asxyriolngists— Oppcrt {Die FrttnzSeisrhcn Au^jmhun^n 
in Chaid.t a, in tho Ahhandlungen dee V ten Orientalitien-Contjrems, Seinit. Sect ., p. 238), WiucUm 
((iwrhichtf, pp. 43, 41, 327, 328), supported by Brindley and Boson wen (Journ. of Trane. Vitim in 
Inxt \(>1. xxvi. pp. 283, ct seq,). Others, following l'errot ( Gomptee rendus de V Academic the In « rip 
lion*, 1*82, and Hie fair e de VArt , vol. ii. p. 588, note 2), have disputed this opinion — for infeUmv, 
lioiuniol ( Die St mitisclien Wilier , pp. 217, 2J8, 459, 460, and Geechichte , pp. 234, 235). 

3 The Ycwls of Dilmnn, Migun, and Milukhkha are mentioned alongsido those of Uru (Uvwm- 
hON, W. A. June., vol. ii. pi. 46, col. i. 11, 5-7; Lenormaht, Etudes Accadiennee , vol. iii. p. 190). 

4 The tvniflcution of tho expression “ Shumir and Akkad” has not yet been clearly established 
These two words, which enter into the titles of so many Chaldicau and Assyrian priirvH, have hen. 
flu subject of liypothescs too numorous to summariso. Pognou was tho lirst to show that tin v 
denoted two districts of the territory subject to tho kings of Babylon —Akkud, on the confines ut 
Assyria, aucl Shumir, whose Bite is unknown (J7 Inscription de Hainan, pp. 125-131), und sincu tin " 
Asbyriologists are agreed that Akkad signifies especially Upper and Shumir Lowor Chahlei 
Winckler tried recently to prove that before they wore extended to cover all Chaldiea, Shumir and 
Akkad, or, in non-Sc inilie s]x»ech, Kiengi-Urdu, had had a more restricted application to a kingdo »* 
of Southern Chaldma, of which Uru was the capital ( Sumer und Akkad, in tho Mitteilungen d< ' 
A katlemitrJi- Oriental when Vi reins, vol. I pp. 6-14; Untereuchungen , p.65,et seq.; Geechichte, pp. 

20, 23-25, etc.). Lehmann has chilled this oj>iuion in question {Sohamaschtchumukin, Ktiniy ,w 1 
llabylonien , p 68, et seq.), and tho matter remains doubtful. 
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Several of these kings, the Lugalkignbnidudn and the r u„ ill i ,i , f 
ihom some monuments have been pusovtd to ns, sum to }im , 
i uded then influence beyond these limits puoi to tin turn ol s,, 

In lUdei , 1 and we can date the cailiest of them with tol. id I 
|iiob ibiliti Uibau reigned some time ibont 2'h)0 n< J J[ ( „ „ 
nugitic bnildei, and matenal tiaces of his activity m. to be lound on/ 
wluic tluoughout the countiy. The temple of the Sun it Lnsmi, tin 
i tuple ol IS ina in Uiuk, and the temples of Inlilli and JSidilh m JSipm 



w u indrbtid to him toi then 0114m or r 'stoi ition , In deioutid o' npnrid 
dl stmetuies which were not of Jus own enetiou in L r in its>» It the suiiliuiy 
ot tin moon-god owes its found ition to lnm, and the fortifieations ot tin city 
inn his woik 4 Dungi . his son, was an indctitig tble binklayu, like his 

II 1111 1 cm, Hit Rat yloniun 1 xped ti i col i 2nl\ it,ip 51-58 

Ih hi tuiy ot the nuino ot tins \ nn< t w nil furm li in its It ni«ift i f 1 u 11 f r I n r 
H 1 \\1 iism rcvl it “Uiukh ’ (0 ih 1 ul / Hi t j bdyhnn in (v Kumin \ U ( \ I j 

11 ITmckn ‘ lluii)ak (Tin n f **i lit n l j lit d l rl i ) i llu 1 K 

tl h An ill of 0 nt*w \i\ 1 Oppirl (/ s^el *n Mt jtt \ 1 i I l 0 n t - i l IT l * 

i I i * dt Ohahlet <t dAuyru , p If, it i j ) pi ftr»» t ut tlu, Tit i Or I O l 

(II / tut i ph , bk i> 212)* ttud proj > ( I i utuleutl) the nilmg Uilhiia Oil Jim wl h \ i \ ll il 

r s in uiue Then follow'd 1 lhd^s 1 iba^us Lilbi^is, Jkd i rt n, Til 1 , I il 1 li J i 1 ill 

Ui im\m In inanumtnti Cihhit l A tn d tl all * urtmti ,u 11-1 1 kmilijs ( s m ui 
IK ih hethnsthr uml das 1 fit ltd tin ut 2nd i 1 f p H n U I f) ( n i r \i l t (1 i> 

'I » <rt lichtt tht AUerthnm% v 1 i p It I,n»k l f 1 dlowin^ Dim » trl in Oil m(Il mmn 

1 ^ utiHhn \olktr , >oi i j M) l7 huht , p ul ct <i) I «r uM 1 1 r*i 

* / it 2nd edit , pp 77, 7b) 

lb iwn l,\ Vauchcr-Gudin, from il i nluf fr ink ujunpk(l k\k\ l Th M nun t f \t l 
' 1 * ll 1«S, cf PLA.L&* Nmue d l 1 ^rt< pi H, \j 1) 

1 hi 8 ini, inscription on a brnk loun 1 m i t< nib (Hvwf iv> vll 1 f m 1 i il N 
I i inscription on i bruk from 1\ irl i (TT 1 h c \ I i pi 1 N° 1 b) t >r Nijiu w 

l ti ns on i blick st' in. in l cn i I u 1 1 und ut Nill i (ll 1 In i * \f 1 t ] l ^ 

^ 1 upturns on bucks end coni a fr in n (W 1 1 u»l i pi ^ ^ ^ 

on tho cylinder of Nabonul is (ll l toI i pi 1 N« l.itl l 11 L 

I wobunoollcotcd ind trniiblit l b\ OnHrt(i/i I ii hslmptrt did 1 

I 1 *-<)), by Smith ( Early Hut of Rd ft m m the h 1 1 t tnns oj tl t J l " ' 

II 1 by M<5nant ( Rabybne cth Lhdh n> 7> 7 j), by AViuikla ( h • t 1 * A in 

11 * k iltchnftUtlu Bibltoihtk , vil m put 1, pp 7t "1) 
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lather: he completed the sanctuary of the moon-god, and constructed building 
in ITrnk, J^agasli, and Kutha. 1 There is no indication in the inscriptions qf In* 
having been engaged iu any civil struggle or in war with a foreign nation ; wo 
\ should make a serious mistake, however, if we concluded from this silence tli.it 
I peace was not disturbed in his time. The dfijvhich bound together the petty 
j states of which Uru was composed was of the slightest. The sovereign could 
bandy claim as his own more than the capital and the district surrounding it; 
{ the other cities recognized his authority, paid him tribute, did homage to him 
in religious matters, and doubtless rendered him milita ry ser vice also, but each 
one of them nevertheless maintained its particular constitution and obeyed its 
, hereditary lords. These lords, it is true, lost their title of king, which now 
belonged exclusively to their suzerain, and each one had to be content in his 

* district with the simple designation of “ vicegerent ; ” but having once fulfilled 

their feudal obligations, they had absolute power over their ancient domains, and 
were able to transmit to their progeny the inheritance they had received from 
their fathers. and most certainly his successors, ruled in this 

way over Lagash, as a fiqf dependiug oil the crown of Uru. a After the manner 
ol tho Egyptian barons, the vassals of the kings of Ohaldma submitted to the 
cftnfrul of their suzerain without resenting his authority as long as they felt 
tho curbing influence of a strong hand : but on the least sign of feebleness 
in their master they reasserted themselves, and endeavoured to recover their 

* independence. A reign of any length was sure to be disturbed by rebellions 
sometimes difficult to repress: if we are ignorant of any such, it is owing to 
the fact that inscriptions hitherto discovered are found upon objects upon which 

an account of a battle would hardly find a fitting place, such as bricks from i 

• 

1 The completion of tho templo of Uru, indicated by tho passage already cited from tin* < y limit r 
of Nobonidos (Rawltnson, IF. A. Into vol. i. pi. 08, No. i. col. i. 11. 5-27), is confirmed b\ the dis- 
covery at Muglu'ir of ruins containing the name of Dungi ( \V. A. ln*c., vol. i. pi. 2, No. u. 1, 2); 
constructions in tho temple of Uruk (IF. A. Intc. f vol. i pi. 2, No. 3); construction of tho ti mpb 1 ol 
Ninmar at Girsu, on a black stone found at Tell-id (IF. A. Into., \ol. i. pi. 2, Nos. 2, 4); coustiuclious 
in the tcmplo of Ncrgal at Kutha, from a copy made from the original document in tho time of the 
second JJaby Ionian Empiio (Pinches, Guide to the Nimrud Central Salon, p. 69 ; Winckleb, bum* r 
und Akkad , in the Hitt, . dee Ak . Orientaliechen Vereint } vol. i. pp. 11, 10, No. 1; Amiacd, X'Jwwiip- 
tion aggyrif nne tie Doumji, in tho Zeitschrift fUr Assyriologie, vol. iii. pp. 91, 95). These document 
ha\e been collected and translated by Smith ( Early liiet. vf Babylonia, in the Transactions nj JIM 
Arch, hor., vol. i. pp. 30, 37), and by Winckler ( Inschriften , in the EeiUchriftliche Biblwthek , vol. m. 
id. 1, pp. 80-83). Hummel ( Gesrhi elite , p. 337) believes that the authority of Dungi extended to 
Nineveh; Amiaud lias shown ( LTntcript . de Douvghi , in the Zeitschrift fiir A&syr., vol. iii. pp 91, "') 
that the document upon which Hommcl relics applies to a quaitcr of Lagash culled Nina, and not t>« 
Nineveh or Assyria. 

2 Of. p. 613 of tho present work. Alongside the princes of Lagash we can cito KliashUniim 
prince of the town of Itdikunsiu under Urbau (Rawlinsoj*, IF. A . Jnse., vol. i. pi. 1, No. 10), Killul »• 
Guzaftl, son of Urbuhi, prince of Kutha (IF. A. Inse ., vol. iv. pi. 35, No. 2; cf. Amiavd, L'Iosc. Jl J 
Gudcit, in tho Zeittchrift fur Atsyriologie , vol. ii. pp. 291-293), and Unman bud, son of I-ugalbhorMn. 
punce of Nipur (Mlnant, Cat. Coll de Clercq, vol. i. pi. x. No. 86; cf. Amiaud, h'lnsc. i/. de Giutn 
pp. 295, 296), under Dungi; ct. tho cylinder of tho latter, p. 623 of the present work. 
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i mple, votivo cones or cylinders of terra-cotta, amulets or private seak \\\> 
,,ro still in ignorance as tq„ Dungi’s Successors, and the number 9 f yciw 
Airing which this first dynasty was able to prolong its existence. We l mt ' 
that its em P ire hroko up by disintegration after a period «>f m, bmg 
luration. Its cities for the most part became emancipated, and their rilled 
proclaimed themselves kings once more. 1 We see that the kingdom ul 
Amnanu, forjnstance, was established on the left bank of the Euphrates, with 
Tiuk as it^capital, and that three successive sovereigns at least — of whom 
Slngashid 2 seems to have been the mo9t active— wero able to hold their own 
there. Uru had still, however, sufficient prestige and wealth to make it tlm 
actual metropolis of the entire country. No one could become the legitimate 
loid of Shumir and Accad 8 before ho had been solemnly enthroned in the 
temple at Uru. For many centuries every ambitious kinglet in turn contended 
fur its possession and made it his residence. The first of these, about 2.100 B.r. t 
wue the lords of Nisliin, Libitanunit, Gamiladar, Incdin, Bursin L, and 
Isiuidagnn : 4 afterwards, about 2100 b.c., Uungunura of Nipur made himself 
mm - ter of it. B The descendants of Gungunum, amongst others Bursin II. 
i viniNiii, Inesin, reigned gloriously fora few years. Their records show that 
they conquered not only a part of Elam, but part of Syria. 6 They were 
dispossessed in their turn by a family belonging to Larsam, whose two ohiet 
n piesentativea, as iar as wo know, were Nurramman and his sun Sinidinnam 
pibout 21300 b,o.). Naturally enough, Sinidinnam was a builder or repairer of 
temples, but he added to such work the clearing of the Shatt-el-FTai and the 
e\rii \ation of a new canal giving a more direct communication between the 
Nljuitt and the Tigris, and iu thus controlling the water-system of the e-mntn 
became worthy of being considered one of tin* benefactors of Chald.iu. 7 

1 Uf. arrangement of tliosu local (hn&stu* in Tnlt* ( l**yr Rdtyl. *u.v'ht It*. p Jli\ 

1 t ■*• *i ), Di lifl^ch *M unitor {U^cluchf* . 2ud <*di/. t p. 7i*, i»t se<] ), Winekler (lr Whit hi Ihibyl. un<l 
Amj)., p 44, ejLseq.), liommd (UuvftMifa p .‘ttS, » t •»« n ). 

■ 'Jho i/iKCrtptions of Singu*0ud, Nn'.mul, and BilbauAhi linv<* born c»ill. .*t d bv Wmiklor 
( Inhdniftfn , in the Keihchriftliche IliViothr k. \ol. iii. pi. I, pp. 82-S5). 

“ This fart, which was tirst bi ought to light by Winds lcr {l nhmirlunnjf n snr nlftnintl ilwkni 
bt 'ilui'hU, p. 45, ct hot].), stands out in tho wliob* lii-toiy of South i rn Cb ilda.i at tin-' p *no 1 

1 ‘ , ' 1 iu Wiucklcr (InsehrifUn, in tho Ki ih< hri/lhrhr Rihliuthh . \»1. m part 1. pp. 81 s.) tin* 
Ujii 1 Ji'Mnptinnsof those kings ofNislun m Isliin. llilpnditndihd I»ni*b ? ii I to tin* h-is of flu lun^*> 
O i''i -I (ihr Babylonian Ex puli t ion. \oJ 1 . pp. 27, 28); of. Sunni, A«»fu d'lpbtraphi, ft *V UcIMyu 
J s ^’ d.ms lo livened tie Tnuunjr. \ol .\\n pp. .‘>7, US. 

° liuiiirunum and his sucoo&eurs form the II 111 ' iljmndy .»f Uru. Tluir iiwript'mns ha\o bun 
Cnll ‘ * *« d hv W incklor {Imchrificn, in tlu* ZC. ihrhri/tlHtc MhUvtlwK vol. iv. pi. 1, pp. mM-W. 

•hi* succesbiou of those kings is nor, a*' y»*i, lirrnly established; prevalent views h.i\e boon pm 
fni " by Sf'iitir,, Nobs d'flpnjraphiv it d'At Mojie Asnyro nw^in /.WtV t h Traranx. vd w. pp 
hy Hiwukciit, The Babylonian V'i e//m/i,\ol. ii.Sml part, pp.:»-32; anil by Tin N 

^ U nplahiHUf agrirole in Chahtdc , in IA.ni* iVA^yriologir. \i>l. ni. pp. 141-1 l'-b and *\ t / 
nltt ,r,, «n olotjie de la II 0 dynadie d'Our , in lb nw Semitbpo, vol. v. pp. 7*2-71. 'lmu' 1,1 '' 

'I'lmiti the (xistonoe of a Dmigi UlwIio wnuld luv* 1 bot n the iinmodute prodi'V^'r ' 1- * 1 

V ' l^LiTwcn, Kin Thonkegjmnidin,. u> *•, m tbc lit drag, zur Astyrio!ujh\ vol > I P * 
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We have here the mere dust of history, rather than history itself: here an 
.isolated individual makes his appearance in the record of his name, to vanish 
when wo attempt to lay hold of him ; there, the stem of a dynasty which bre.iU 
abruptly off, pompous preambles, devout formulas, dedications of object's or 
buildings, hero and there the account of some battle, or the indication of some 
foreign country with which relations of friendship or commerce were maintained 
— -these are the scanty materials out of which to construct a connected narrative. 
Egypt has not much more to offer us in regard to many of her Pharaohs, but we 
have in her case at least the ascertained framework of her dynasties, in which 
each fact and each new name falls eventually, and after some uncertainty, into 
its proper place. The main outlines of the picture are drawn with sufficient 
exactitude to lequiro no readjustment, the groups are for the most part in their 
fitting positions* the blank spaces or positions not properly occupied aio 
gradually restricted, and filled in from day to day ; the expected moment is 
in sight when, the arrangement of the whole being accomplished, it will be 
necessary only to fill in the details. In the case of Chaldsea the fiamewoik 
itself is wanting, and expedients must be resorted to in order to class'll) the 
»elements entering into its composition. Naramsin is in his proper place, or 
[nearly so ; but as for (Judea, what interval separates him from Nuramsin, and at 
jwliat distance from Gudca are we to place the kings of Uni ? The beginnings 
of Cbaldma have merely a, provisional history : the facts in it are ceitain, buf 
the connection of the facts with one another is too often a matter of speculation 
The arrangement which is put forward at present can bo regarded only is 
probable, but it would be difficult to propose a better until the excavations 
have furnished us with fresh material ; it must be accepted merely as an attempt, 
without pledging to it our confidence on the one hand, or regarding it \ulu 
scepticism on the other. 
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( halhimi.il, o tin uvnMawi nt thm , i/m to nitin tl nimnl null / 

. < t b> t,l <v, a h,Mt„y, not, nd-Thm ft t.mplv, Ull d local ,/,l „ , , 
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// > if tlu ai Htiun mutt ujtb ttmph tj Afumn at l m 

'I hi f.ifc* oj tlu (’haldaitn tfi h-dun, hod, l I u, », tt,n 
- ituiixd-.J.undUjyenii-Thtlko n, and A,,. /„ „„ ,/ l( M »n *„/,/ // * , / 

" U " M Atm «u,i <W stum * -Tlu Smnua,,, ,,, * w <wsh. tin hi), ,1 , a I j, , , 
than, and ,f urutcntandmy tlu miun ij ihuu , that b, o„„ ) „ II, S nt I l 

tkma, tu mIm and depositions ut th ( h tl h m ,/ols ft „ , / // „ „ t ,f \f u 

’ ""n,Mtpia<.tiudlynoni„titn,, Vnhlt , an t h , m,r,t, nt — //, /, „ undo,,,,,, 
mu l ,ts pi nu., pul icpnuntatncs th „ i.hluns to th, tai th, a, , v ,1 , d ,/„ ^ t , 

^ 'lods— The gvdi qf ,ach city il, ml,, hi, limn ot iiuihb , ,, t I th a alliu , ,,, I 
''i n boiiotunyt /torn oik aiwthu- Ilti sly nls ail tl, unit , I IU sihical inh tl 
' ' on. and the ittn. 

fiudalgode; ten ml /tiiwini tl „ u ut to yn in tin i in Id tlu to , I, u, 1 il 
Hi s ifnuiu tiled: dnn th, hiaun , HJ th <a, than I hi t tst m uith tin. J1 <1 I li 
1 >',< <)od of the waters — Tin iticonl tail frtii fh m m and Nuau i I 

* Ul <1 Rumman for hhtiu t u tins tint, tlu and the hjuid < / l 
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of tiamman—Thi addition of goddesses to these two triads; the insignificant position u hub 
they otcupl. 

The r/ssi inbly of the gods governs tin ivorld : the bird Zu steals the tabkts of dtdifi,, 
JDcMuts m* inittui m the heavens and ditu mined ly the moicmtnU of the stars; count > / ,1 
Then p) i filing dtUUs, Nibo and JshUtr — The numerical value of the gods— The m tang, i m „i 
of the ttmphs , the local pritstliood, festivals, revenues of the gods and gifts inode to th< „ 
Svurificis, tin npiutim of crimes— D< nth and the future of the soul — Tombs and tin cn„, , 
turn of the dtad ; the royal sepulchres and fund ary rites — Hades and its son reign*: Xu ,, \ 
Allot, tin di \u ut of Tshtar into the infernal legions, and the possibility of a lesiinutton—lh, 
invocation of the dual — The ascension of Etana* 




CHAPTER Till. 

THE TEMPLES AND THE GODS OF OHALDAEA. 

“ ,nB ‘™ Cti ° n and revwlu08 of 1110 temples — Popular gods and theological triads -The dead 

and Hades. 

* • 

ffHbeitioBof the Euphrates attract no attention, like those of the 
Nile, by the magnificence of tlieir ruins, which are witnesses, 
c\cn alter centuries of neglect t to the activity of a powerful 
and industrious people : on the contrary, they are merely 
heaps of rubbish in which no architectural outline can he 
distinguished — mounds of stiff and greyish clay, cracked by 
the sun, washed into deep crevasses by the rain, and bearing 
. no apparent traces of the handiwork of man. In the 
estimation of the Chahkcan architects, stone was a 
material of secondary consideration : as it was necessaiy 
to bring it from a great distance and at considerable 
expense, they used it very sparingly, and then merely for 
lintels, uprights, thresholds, for hinges on which to hang 
Ihfir doors, for dressings in some of their state apartments, in cornices or 
sculptured friezes on the external walls of tlieir buildings; and even then its 
employment suggested rather that of a band of embroidery carefully dis- 
posed on some garment to relieve the plainness of the material. Crude brick, 

udin, from the seal of two “ vicegnrents ” of Nipiir (of. MjI.v.vnv. 
de M. de Olercq , vol. i. pi. x.. No. *6; of. p. 618, note 2, «»f Liu? pr. .* jk 
which is of sapphirino chalcedony, measured lj inch in height. I’lJ'* i.ii! i.* i 
Fauoher-Giuliu, npivsenis Iho ligure of a priest orVnbo a* r ■ 
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burnt brick, enamelled brick, but always and everywhere brick jgas the 
principal •element in their construction . 1 The soil of the marshes or of the 
plain*, separated from the pebbles and foreign substances which it contained, 
mixed with grass or chopped straw, moistened with water, and assiduously 

trodden underfoot, furnished 
the ancient builders with 
materials of incredible tena- 
city. This was moulded 
into thin square bricks, eight 
inches to a foot aerpss, and 
three to four inches thick, 
but rarely larger : theyweie 
stamped on the flat side, by 
means of an incised wooden 
block, with the name of the 
i eigning sovereign, and weiv 
then dried in the sun . 2 A 
layer of fine mortur or o f 
bitumen was sometimes 
spread between the course s, 
or handfuls of reeds would 
be strewn at intervals be- 
tween the brickwork to increase the cohesion: more frequently Ihe eiude 
bricks were piled one upon another, and their natural softness and moisture 
brought about their rapid agglutination . 3 As the building proceeded, the 
weight of the courses served to increase still further the adherence of the layeis . 



1 For the different soits of building materials in use among the Ciialducuns from 
antiquity, see ri:nitor-Cmpi£Z, Uistoire de VArt dans V Antiquity vul. ii. pp. 113-125 

* The making of bricks for the Assyriin monuments of the tnno of the Saigonids lias bun 
minutely described by Place, Ninive et VAssyrie, vol i. pp. 21 1-214. r J.'ho methods of procedure wire 
exactly the tame as those used under the earliest king known, as has been proved by Iho examina- 
tion of the bricks taken from the monuments of Uru and Lagash. 

* This method of building was noticed by classical writers (Herodotus, l 179) 'Ihe word 
“ Bowaiieh,” borne by several anciont mounds in Chaldea, signifies, properly spi uKing, a mil <>f 
roeds (Loftis, Travels and Researches in Chaldma and Susiana, p. 168); it is applied only tobinh 
buildings as are apparently constructed with alternate layers of brick and dried reeds. The propor- 
tion of tin bo layers differs in cortaiu localities : in the ruins of the ancient templo of Bolus 
Babylon, now called the M Mujelibeh,’* tho lines of straw and reeds run uninterruptedly betwuu 
each course of brioks (Keii Poutfb, Travels , vol. ii. p 311); in tho ruins of Akkorkuf, they onl» 
occur at wider intervals- according to Niebuhr and Ives, every seventh or eighth cour&o; accoulnu 
to Raymond, every seventh course, or sometimes every fifth or sixth course, but in theso cases th< 
layer of reeds becomes 3} to 3£ inches wide (Rich, Voyaqe aux mints de Dahylone , Raymond'- 
tronslation, p. 96, etseq.; Kkr Porter, Travels , vol. ii. p. 278). II. Rawlinsnn thinks, on tho ollwi 
hand, that all the.monuments in which we find layers of straw and reeds between the bin ' 
courses belong to tho Parthian period (in G. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 2nd edit., vol. i* P - 
note 4). 




ms CITIES AND THEIR WALLS . , >, 

ilie walls soon became consolidated into a comp ict mass, in which the hm i/<mt il 
strata were distinguishable only by the v.uiod tints of the day umh to i,uW 
dio diffoient lolays of bricks. 1 * Monuments constiucted of sutli a j.Jistu 
,n itorial required ronstant attention and frequent repaus,to keep tliem in g 0 o«l 
i onditiou : after a few years of ni gleet the) became quite disfiguied, the lieniMs 
nffued a partial dissolution 
id eveiy storm, tho streets 
woie covered with a coating 
nt fine mud, and the geneiul 
outline of the buildings and 
habitations grew bluircd and 
delated. Whilst in Egypt 
the main features of Ihe 
<owns aie still tiaceable abo\e 
gtonnd, and are so well pre- 
simd m places that, while 
< \< a\atmg them, we aie car- 
nal aw iy fiom the present 
into tin woild of the past, 
tlu (liabbian cities, on tlio 
(ontiuy, aie so oveithrown 
mil su m to ha\o letumed so A ciiudvis smmud Brux * 

tlioioughly to the dust from which theii founders laiseel them, that the most 
\ itinit lesearch and tho most enlightened imagination cm only nnpuiextl) 
rt constitute their airangement 

r Lh< towns were not enclosed within tluM 1 squaie or icctangular enclo&uns 
with which tho engineers of tho Plmiolis fmtifhd then strongholds Ihe 
giound-plan of Uiu was an oval, 3 that of Lusim foirncd ibnost i (ink 
upon the soil, 4 wlule Uruk and Endu resembled in shtpc i suit ot im n u1ai 
tnpc/ium 5 The curtain ot the 1 citadel lookt'd down on tne phin lrom 
a gu^at height, so that tho defend*. is weie almost out ot reach of the 
uiorts or slings of the besiegers the it minis ot the 1 imp aits it Uruk at 
tin present day are still forty to faity ket high, ind twenty ui moie feet m 



1 Viacf, Ntnire tt VAwyne, \ol i pp 2fi, 27 . . , 

Diiwn by Fauchcr-Ciudiu, iioni i buck prist. rud in th 1 » u\rc 1 u ,u s l * rl “* ^ 

t r d inscriptions, wluoh arc sonic times nut with ippi « t"* h vu bun ino<> \ tx c 1 
lb 1 BomewhSJpromincntly, oml not tuillm* nuteiial* Ini bn m tho masonr> 

No the plan of the ruuiB ot 1 ru at MnJ th p 012 ot this liist 'M fll » 

4 tins appears to have been tho c\st fi »m the description j;iuii by 0 u '*‘ 

11 1 * wrthe* in Chaldma and buuana, y 2 tt, ct siq ) us in am aw or , I * 

* » (own 

hie the plan of the ruins of Eridu at Abu ^habrefn p till of tins Histor> 
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thickness at the top. Narrow turrets projected at intervals of every fifty 1<.< i 
along thtfface of the wall : the excavations have not been sufficiently pur^n .1 
, to permit of our seeing what system of defence was applied to the ontraui^sj 
The area described by these cities was often very large, but the population i» 
them was distributed very unequally; the temples in the different quarter 
formed centres around which were clustered the dwellings of the inhabitants 
sometimes densely packed, and elsewhere thinly scattered. The largest and 
richest of these temples was usually reserved for the principal deity, whnsi 
edifices were being continually decorated by the ruling princes, and the extent 
of whose ruins still attracts the traveller. The walls, constructed and repaired 
with bricks stamped with the names of lords of the locality, contain in them- 
selves alone an almost completo history. Did Urbau, we may ask, found the 
ziggurat of Nannar in Uru ? We meet with his bricks at the base of the 
most ancient portions of the building, 2 and we moreover learn, from cylinder 
unearthed not far from it, that " for Nannar, the poworful bull of Ann, the wm 
of Bel, his King, Urbau, the brave hero, King of Uru, had built E-Timila, lu<, 
favourite temple.” 8 The bricks of his son Dungi are found mixed with his 
ownj 4 while here and there other bricks belonging to subsequent king^, with 
cylinders, cones, and minor objects, strewn between the courses, mark restora- 
tions at various later periods. 6 What is true of one Chahhean city is equally 
true of all of them, and the dynasties of Uruk and of Lagnsh, like those of Uiu, 
can he reconstructed from the revelations of their brickwork. 6 The lords ot 
heaven promised to the lords of tho earth, as a reward of their piety, both 
glory and wealth in this life, and an eternal fame after death: they ha\o, 
indeed, kept their word. The majority of the earliest Ohaldaoau hcro /i s would 
be unknown to us, were it not for the witness of the ruined sanctuaries which 
they built, and that which they did in the service of their heavenly patrons 

1 Loft ua, Tran In and Researches in Chaldma and Susiana , p 1G6. 

* Brick brought from Mughoir, now in the British Museum; published in Rawlinson, Cum i form 
Inscriptions of Htutcrn Asia , vol. i. pi. ], No. i. ; cf. Opfeut, Expedition en Mesopotamk^fol l. pp 
2G0, SiUl. 

* Terrn-cottu cylinder irom a mound situated south of tho ruins of tho great temple; public l 
in Rawlinson, Cun . Ins. IV. As., Vol. i. pi. 1, No. i. 4. E-liinilu sterna to signify “the house ot t'i. 
loft} foundations. ; ” under Dungi, tho temple took the name of E-Kharsag, “the house ot th 
mountain (of the gods)” (IUwlinson, Cun . Ins TV. As., vol i. pi. 2, No. ii. 2), ami lata, the 
of E-shir-gal, “house of the great radiance*’ (Rawunson, Cun. Ins. TF. As., vol. iv. pi •• 
No. G, 1. 9). 

4 Brick from Mughcir, now in tho British Museum ; published in RawlinnON, Cun. Ins. II. -1' T 
vol. i. pi. 2, No. ii. 1 ; cf. Opplbt, Expedition en Mesopotamie , vol. i. pp. 2G0, 2G1. 

• Bricks of Amuisiu (K awl in non, Cun. Ins. IF. As., vol. i. pi. 5, No. xix ) and of Sinidin'i* 
(id , pi. 5, No. xx ), cylinder of Nurramman (ib., pi. 2, No. iv.), all found at Mughctr. 

• See tho documents in the originuls in Rawlinson, Cun. Ins. IF. As., vol. i. pi. 2, No. viu , •»' 1 
in Fb. LbNOBMAnt, Eludes Accadiennes , vol. ii. pp. 324, 325, published in the Gorman translation • 
the first part of vol. iii. of tho Keilschriftliche Dibliolhek ; for the kings of Lagash by 1 '» 
Jnschri/ten der EOnige und Statthalter von Lagasch , p. 10, et seq. ; for the kings of Uruk by lit 1NoL1 1 ’ 
Inschriffen von Ktinigen von Sumer und AJckad, pp. 82-85. 
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*ias alone preserved their names from oblivion. Their most extravugaut 
devotion, however, cost them less money and effort than that of the* Pharaohs 
their contemporaries. While the latter had to bring from a distance, even 
irom the remotest parts of the desert, the different kinds of stone which they 
considered worthy to form part of the decoration of the houses of their gods, 
tlio Chaldoeau kings gathered up outside their very doors the principal material 
ior their buildings: should they require any other accessories, they could 
obtain, at the worst, hard stone for thoir statues and thresholds in Magna and 
Wilukhkha, and beams of cedar and cypress in the forests of tko Amanus and 
Ike Upper Tigris . 1 Under these conditions a templo was soon erected, and 
its construction did not demand centuries of continuous labour, like the 
great limestone and granite sanctuaries of Egypt : the same ruler who laid 
the first brick, almost always placed the final one, and succeeding genera- 
tions had only to keep the building in ordinary repair, without altering its 
original plan. The work of construction was in almost every case carried out 
nil at one time, designed and finished from the drawings of one architect, and 
bears traces but rarely of those deviations from the earlier plans which 
H)ni(*times make tho comprehension of the Theban temples so difficult a 
matter: if the state of decay of certain parts, or more often inadequate 
excavation, frequently prevent us from appreciating their details, we can at 
least reinstate their general outline with tolerable accuracy. 

While the Egyptian temple was spread superficially over a large area, the 
Ohaldican temple strove to attain as high an elevation as possible .' 2 The 
“ziggurats,” whose angular profile is a special characteristic of tho landscapes of 
tin* Euphrates, were composed of several immense cubes, piled up ou one anol her, 
and diminishing in sizo up to tho small shrine by which they were crowned and 
wherein tho god himself was supposed to dwell. There are two principal typ*»s ul 
these ziggurats. In tho first, for which the builders of Lower Chahkea showed 
a marked preference, the vertical axis, common to all the suporinipo>ed 
stories, did not pass through tho centro of the rectangle which served as the 

1 (T. pp. CIO, Gil of this History. Gudoa had cedar Qirinnn) brought from tho Amamm {Inscrip- 
tion tie la Statue U, col. v. 11. 28-32, in Hu zly-Sakzfc D&ouvcrlts en Chahlde, pi. 17; Amtaud, The 
in nipt ions of Tdlo\ in tho Record h of the Fast, 2nd berics, \o1. ii. p. 70, ulna in the I)&ouvnh* at 
< u ‘iUhv, p. ix.; and Jfnsex, Inschiifltn ihr Konigc und Slutthdttr ion Lagubch , pp. 32-35), und 
■l' 1 i'ti hom tho country of Mdgan [Inset iytion de la Statue D du T.aune 9 col. v. 1. 13, v. 1. 1; cl. 
Av.i u n, Hie Inscriptions of TeUoh, \ol. i. p. 01, also Dtiouoertes cn Chaldct, p. xix. ; and Jj vi s 
In 'Juiften der ESnige und Staithalter von Lagasrh , pp. 52-55). 

* The comparison between tho Egyptian anil Chaldican temples luis boon drawn by tho masloi- 
h'UMl of PjcimoT-OmriEZ, Histoire de VArt dam V Antiquilt, vol. ii. pp. 412-41 1 ; thi* objections which 
W boon raised against their views by IIommel, Geschichte Babijloniens und Astyritns, p. IS, n»l«, 
on mooted with a peculiar conception held by the author with regard to Oiieutal histon, and 
u i s ir to mo to bo impossible of acceptation until wo know more. Studies^ recently undei taken 
a view to discover if M. Hommcd’s ideas correspond with the facts, have fully win meed mo 
n ‘ '• tin Chaldean “ ziggurat" differed entirely from the pyiamld, such as it existed m Egypt. 
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base of the wliolc building; it was carried back and placed near to one of tu, 
narrow ends of the base, so that the back olevation of the temple rose abiupt]/ 
4 in steep narrow ledges above the plain, while the terraces of the front broadened 
out into w ide platforms. 1 The stories arc composed of solid blocks of crude bi iclv ; 
up to the present, at least, no traces of internal chambers have been found. 8 The 
ch'apel on the summit could not contain more than one apartment ; an altar stood 
before the door, and access to it was obtained by a straight external staircase, in- 
terrupted at each terrace by a more or loss spacious landing. 8 The second t)pe 
of temple frequently fouud in Northern Gjjaldiea was represented by a building 
on a square base with seven stories, all of equal height, conuected by one or two 
lateral staircases having on tho summit, the pavilion of the god; 4 this is the 
“ terraced tower ” which excited the admiration of the Greeks at Babylon, and 
of which the temple of Bel was the most remarkable example. 8 Tho ruins of 
it still exist, but it has been so frequently and so completely restored in tin* 
course of ages, that it is impossible to say how much now remains of the 
original construction. We know of several examples, however, of the oilier 
type of ziggurat — one at Uru,° another at Eridu, 7 a third at Uruk, 8 without 
mentioning those which have not as yet been methodically explored. None of 
them rises directly from the surface of the ground, but they are all built on 

1 It is tbo Chaldnan temple on a rectangular plan which has been describ* cl in dcliil and iistoud 
by reman -CuiriLZ, Histohe de VArt dans V Antiquity vol. li. pp. 385-3S9 anil pi. li 

* Penot-Cliipicz ( UtMre de VAit , vol li. p. 388 ami note 3) admit that between the ilrd nurl 
socond story there was a sort of plinth seven feet in height which eoi responded to the found i! ion 
platform below the liist stoTy. It appears to mo, as it did to Loftns ( Travels and Ristauh^ in 
Chalddia und Susiana, p. 129), that the slope which now separates tho two vertical masse* ot bn«k 
work 41 is accidental, and owes its existence to the destruction of tho upper portion of the sc mud st«u> ' 
Taylor mentions only two stories, and evidently considers the Blopein quotation to be a h.ink of iul»Wi 
(Notts on the Ruins of Muqeyer , in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xv. pp. 201, 202). 

* lVrrofc-Uhipiez place the staircase leading from the ground-level to the tenner inside t h* 
building— “an arrangement which would have tho advantage of not interfering with tho outline of 
this immcnso platform, and would not detract fiom the strength and solidity of its nppumnct ’ 
( Ristoire de VAit , etc , vol. ii. pp. 38C, 387) ; Iteber (Ueber altchalddische linnet, in tho ZaUilmtt fm 
AssQriologie, vol. i. p. 175, l 6 ) pro|»ose8 a difforont combination. At Uru, the whole st urease pmju t- 
in front of tho platform and “leads up to the edge of tho basement of the second story” (Tvvi Jit, 
Notes on the Ruins of Muqeyer , in tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xv. p. 201), ihm 
continues as un inclined plane from the edge of tlie first Btory to tho terrace of tho second (id 
p. 202), forming ono single staircase, perhaps of tho same width as this second story, loading from tin 
base to the summit of tho building (Loftus, Travels and Researches in Chaldxa and Swiaua, p 12' l ) 

* This is the Chaldman temple with a single staircase and on a square ground plan , such as it h r* 
bun defined and restored by Perhot-Chipiez, llistoire de VAit, etc., vol. ii. pp. 389-395, and pi hi 

• llijiouoius, i. 179-183; Diodorus, ii. 9; Strabo, xvi. 1, 5, pp. 737-739; Aubian, Anahu^, 
vii. 17. 

• The ruins of tho “ziggurat” of Uru have boen described by Loftus, Travels awl Rtseanh*^ 
etc., pp. 127-134; and by Taylor, Notes on the Ruins of Muqeyer, in tho Journ. of the Asiatic * s " 
vol. xv. pp. 260-270. 

Wo postoss at present no other description of the ruins of Eridu than that by Taylor, Nab - > 
Abu-Shahrein and Tcl-el-Lalim, in the Journ . of the Asiatic 8oc ., vol. xv. pp. 402-412. 

• Loftus explored, tho ruins of Warka on two different occasions. The “ziggurat ” of tho tf nq 
of the goddess Nana belonging to that city is now represented by the ruins whieh the natives o 
country call Bowoneh (Travels and Researches, etc., pp. 167-170); of. p. 624 of this HiBtory. 



TBE ABBAS QEMEE T OF TBE TEMPLE OF NANNAB AT UBU. G29 

i raised platform, which consequently places the foundations of the temple 
nearly on a level with the roofs of the surrounding houses. The raised pl^. 
form of the temple of Nannar at Urn still measures 20 feet in height, ami its 
four angles are orientated exactly to the four cardinal points. Its facade was 
approached by an inclined plane, or by a flight of low steps, and the summit, 
which was surrounded by a low balustrade, was paved with enormous burnt 
bricks. On this terrace, processions at solemn festivals would have ample 
space to perform their evolutions. The lower story of the temple occupies a 



paralfcijggram of 108 feet in length by 173 feet in width, and rises about 27 
feet in height* The central mass of crude brick has preserved its casing of red 
tiles, cemented with bitumen, almost intact up to tho top ; it is strengthened 
by buttresses — nine on tho longer and six on the shorter sides — projecting 
about a foot, which relievo its rather bare surface. 3 The second story rises 
to tbo height of only 20 feet above the first, and when intact could not 

' Drawn by Faucher-Gudin. Tho restoration differs from that proposed by PratROT-Cwpas, 
« de VArt dam VAidiquiM, vol. ii. pi. 386, and pi. ii. ; and Kit. Hkbkb, Vehr.r ulkhahluLvh, 
A-.««/,1n tbo ZeiUehrift far Atnjriologie, vol. i. p. 175, I s . I have mode it by working ont tho 
d| oTipUtm taken down on the spot by Taylor, Notee o» the linint of Mmjcyer, in tlio Journal of the 
Uyd Atiatio Society, ml xv. pp. 2C0-27i); and by Lome, Tracelt and Eetearchet in Chahhea and 
Kh.-oiki, pp. 127-134. A 

' The ilimonBioiudBBBfroin Loftus ( Travel! and Eetearchet in Chaldtca and Sutiana, p. 123) 

* Taylor, AoMpRRIfc, of Muqeyer, in iho Journal of the Atiaiio Society, vol. xv. p. 201. 
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have been more than 26 to 30 feet high. 1 Many bricks bearing the stamp 
otDungi are found among the materials used in the latest restoration, wlnVn 
# took place about the VI th century before our era; they have a smooth surfac , 
are broken here and there by air-holes, and their very simplicity seems to beat 
witness to the fact that Nabonidos confined himself to the task of merely restoi 
ing thing", to the slate in which the earlier kings of Uru had loft them. 3 Till 
within the last century, traces of a third story to this temple might have been 

distinguished ; unliL 
the lower ones, it 
not of solid brick weak, 
but contained at hurt 
one chamber: this was 
the Holy of Ilolics, tin* 
sanctuary of Namur. 
The external walls wen* 
covered with pale blue 

THE TEMPLE OP URV IN ITS PUNGENT STATE, ACCORDING TO TAYLOR. 4 enamelled tileS ll 

a polished surface. The interior was panelled with cedar or cypress— -ran* 
woods procured as articles of commerce from the pooples of the North and 
West; this woodwork was inlaid in parts with thin leaves of gold, alternating 
with panels of mosaics composed of small pieces of white marble, alabaster, on} \. 
and agate, cut and polished. 6 Hero stood the statue of Nannar, one of thoM* 
stiff and conventionalized figures in tho traditional pose handed down from gene 
ration to generation, and whicli lingered even in the Chaldican statues of diet \ 
times. The spirit of the god dwelt within it in the same way as tho double 
resided in the Egyptian idols, and from thence ho watched ovor the restb ^ 
movements of tho people below, the noiso of whoso turmoil scarcely reach d 
him at that el ovation. 

The gods of the Euphrates, like those of the Nile, constituted a coiinth " 
multitude of visiblo and invisiblo beings, distributed into tribes and cmpiuN 
throughout all the regions of tho universe. 6 A particular function or occupati »u 

1 At tho present time 14 ftot high, plus 5 feet of rubbish, 110 foet long, 75 fe<t wide (Loin - 
Travel* and Etwarchet in Ghahlxa and Susiana, p. 129). 

a The cjlindm of N.ibomdcH describing tho rostomtion of tho temple weio found at tl*» 1 
angles of tho second story by Taylou, Notes on the Ruins of M uqeytr, in tho Journ. A*. So *' , \ 

pp. 263,201; iln.se are tho cylinders publishod in Rawlinson, Cun. In*. W. As., vol. i. pi. 66, Vo i on 

9 Taylor, Notes on tho Ruins uf Muqeyrr , in tho Journ . As. Soo ., vol. kv. pp. 20 1, 203 

4 Facsimile bj Fancher-Gndin of the drawing published in Taylor, Notts on the Ruins of Muqt 
in the Journ . As. Soc. % vol. xv. p. 262. 

• Taylor found fragments of this kind of decoration at Eridu {Notes on Abu-Shahrein awl 
Lahm , in the Journ . As. Soc vol. xv. p. 407) : it probably exists at Uru. 

• The particular nature of the Ohaldceun gomi or demonB was pointed out for the first lim 1 
Fb. Lenormant, La Mugi* ch*z lea Chald&m el les Origines Aooadimfe^ tho translations in \\h 
have been modified, particular^ by Jensen, Ve fneantamentorum smterico-aesyriorum tenet 
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imed, so to speak, the principality of each one, in which lie woiked with an 
ulefati gable zeal, under the orders of his respective prince or king ; 1 buj, whercis 
lL Kgypt they were on the whole friendly to man, or at the best indikmnt 
m iegard to him, in Chaldtea they for the most part pursued him with an mi 
I heable hatiod, and only seemed to exist in older to destiny him. Tlioso monster 
\ alaiming aspect, aimed with knives and lances, whom the theologians At 
Hdiopolis and Thebes confined within the caverns of Hades in the depths 

r n — 1 



niTiirii unv or Tiir timtlp or lku in its presim srAir, amuidivi to run 7 


<»f itnnal darkness, were believed by the Chaldceans to be let loose m bio id 
divhght over the eaith, — such weie the “gillu’* and the “maskim,” the 
dll * and the “utukku,” besides a score of other demoniac d tubes beat 
mg curious and ni)stenous name *?. 3 Some floated in tho an and pit. sided 
uni the unhealthy winds. The South-West wind, the most ciuel of them all, 
'tilkid o\er the solitudes ol Ai ibia, whence he suddenly issued duung tho 
imM oppiessive months of the year: he collected lound him as he piwd the 
i il mil \apours given off by the inaishes undei the heat ot the sun, md he 
•'pK id them over the country, staking down in his violence not only man md 
hi ist, but destroying hai vests, pastuiage, and even trees . { The germ of i< vj*i s 
*nd madness crept in silently e>erywhere, insidious and ti utoious as th< v wire.® 

* hn v Imrbu 7 alula VI, m the /u/* huft fui Kt ilfor* hnnrj y v >1 i pp 27) \ 1 ji i p 1.) 01, 

i I bv iALiQ'isr,ilie Asbijn^che Jiiwhuontngi isem \I ijlii, Ibi) >, but ihmjtli b n 'iHl t u 1 isi >ns luve 

I • i icd un iltoted on ninny point? 

IuKawltvwtv (K, 1S70, rtcln, 1 2b, Cun In s \V Ji»,\ol iv pi ">) in ntnn is nub f a bmp: 
V I) nf tin Tanussiand ot otlnr kinds of ^onn, nnl puluulul\ of Aim I m.j ot lb S v» u s ns 

* 1 irtli 

l>cu\\n bj lloudn r, tiorn Ldfus, rmith and lit* uihib m (Vial 7 w an 1 mu, p 12S 
lln enumeration of fliiv names is lound in Tb Llmivim, la Map flu* tc* Chalrffni 

II b abut tho Auihoi endt ivoms to ibiirn Hit chanctu md fiimtim ot ox<h of tins di^s 
r f ns t ct the pass iges which util t> tin se uoituns f 11 ltd by If'n T)i 1 u -i K, Is *yn lu 

1 * 4 1 Mf k pp 417, 41 S, nee n/w, nud pp. 1 14 ) ), sub > x e «7 immu 

1 J lnouwant, La Ma pi chz hiChd h m ft 7es (h i put ■, Aica Uennes, p 30 
dm most alarming of all ot thuu is Ihr demon “lluli In,” iguust wh>n» i cr isii nbl« 
nunlr r 0 { clmuns and incantations is gtun in Kawmnson, Can In*. W. As, \ol iv pis 1, of 
w 1 t fragment was translated for tlic. lust turn bj IY>* T\LBor, On the Iuhgi u* btlnj <J tho 
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The plague alternately slumbered or made furious onslaughts among crowd j 
^opulatiens. 1 Imps haunted the houses, goblins wandered about the wat<"\ 

edge, ghouls lay in wait for travellers in unfrequented places, 2 and the <1< ,«l 

• 

quitting their tombs in the night stole stealthily among the living to 
satiate themselves with their blood. 8 The material shapes attribute! 
to those murderous beings were supposed to convey to the eye tin i P 
perverse and ferocious characters. They were represented as com- 
posite creatures in whom the body of a man would be joinn] 

1 grotesquely to the limbs of animals in the most unexpected com- 
binations. They worked in as best they could, birds* claws, iisln s’ 
scales, a bull’s tail, several pairs of wings, the head of a lion, vultun*, 
hyaena, or wolf; when they loft the creature a human head, they nuulc 
it as hideous and distorted as possible. The South-West wind w \ s 
distinguished from all the rest by the multiplicity of the ineun 
gruous elements of which his person was composod. His dog-1 ike 
body was supported upon two legs terminating in eagle’s dawn; in 
addition to his arms, which were furnished with sharp talons, he h.ul 
four outspread wings, two of which fell behind him, while the 
other two rose up and surrounded his head ; I 10 had a scorpion's 
tail, a human faco with large goggle-eyes, bushy eyebrow*, 
fleshless cheeks, and rotreating lips, showing a formidable row 
of threatening teeth, while from his flattened skull protruded 
tlio horns of a goat: the entire combination was so hide on*, 
that it even alarmed the god and put him to flight, when he was unexpected!) 



LKW-nrADED GENIUS.* 


Asstjriam i, in Hie Turn turf ions of the Btbl. Arrh . Sue., vol. ii. p. 61. Complete tmnsIuiioiM hiu* bun 
given by Fit. Llsqumas v, Etudes Accadicnnnt , vol. ii. pp. 253-263, vol. ui. pp. 38-101, suid ug*un b\ 
Hallvy, Document* rdiyieux de V Assyria tt de la Chuldfe, pp. 13-20, 51-33; Jlnm,x, lie Lieanbi 
mtntmum , in tho Zt itnehrift fur lit ilforschuvg, vol. i. p. 301; Sayce, The lidigion of the Awe it 
Babylonians, pp 138-163. Of. Fn. Lexoiuiayf, La Mttgie chiz lee Chalil<fena t pp. 10, 20, 38, 33 
#1 Incan Ld ion against tho plague demon in Fit. LKNoiiMA.Nr, Etudes Accadienuta, vol. n. l>i> 
233-251, vol. in. pp. 31-37 ; of. La Magic ehez lee Chahl&n*, pp. 47, 48. 

* Thin in tho ** Lilat ” the duuon a t tho nigh t, nho nucha tho blood ofh or victims, nnd who i* olh t 
mentioned in magical incan hit ionn (Raw Lis nos, Cun. hit. W. As,, vol ii. pi. 17, c oJ. ii. 1. 6.1; vol n 
pi. 29, No. 1, verso, 11. 29, 30, etc.). On the conncctiou between tliis demon mwl Iho Liliih f f 
Hebrew tradition, cf. Fn. Lenojcmant, La Magie chez let Chald# ns, p. 36, and Sayce, The Illinium 
of the Ancient Babylonians , pp. 117, 148; Stiyco appeals to confound tho ghouls, which mv. r luv 
existed as luiu or women, with the Yumpircs, wiio arc tho dead of bqtli sexes who have iputti l tin 
tomb. 

* ■Vampiu's arc frequently mentioned intbo magical formulas, It awlinson, Cun. Ins. IV'. As , \»>1 u 
p\. IT, col. ii. 1\. 6-15, t'2, vol. iv. pi. 1, col. i. Ii. 40, 50 ; vol. iv. p\. 20, No. 1, verso, 11. 27, {to, 4 1' 
cf. Fr. Lesobmast, 1m Muijic chez let Chalddens, p. 35 ; La Divination et la Science des pre* n/< * l * 
Us Chald&ns, pp. 150, 157. In lier Descent into the Infirual Regions (cl. p. 691 of this Ui 1 1 >. 
Ishtar threatens to “ raise the dead that they may out tho living ” (1. 10). 

4 Brawn by Fauchcr-Gudin, from a small toira-cotta figure of the Assyrian period, and ui 1 J. 

the houvro (LoxamuER, Notice des antiquilds assyriennes, 3id edit., p. 57, No. 268). h wus ' l> 

the figures buried under tho threshold of one of the gates of the town at Khorsahad, to ' Cl i 
baleful infiuenoos. 
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confronted with his own portrait. 1 There was no lack of good genii to combat 
this deformed and vicious band. 8 They too were represented a 9 monsteis, but 
monsters of a fine and noble bearing, — griffins, winged lions, lion-headed men, 
nd more especially those splendid human-headed bulls, those (L\ 

‘ lamassi ” crowned with mitres, whose gigantic statues A 
kept watch before the palace and temple gates. 8 13e- 
\ w eon these two races hostility wa9 constantly displayed : 
ustiaincd at one point, it broke out afresh at another, 
and the evil genii, invariably beaten, as invariably 
u fused to accept their defeat. Man, less securely armed 
igainst them than were the gods, was over meeting with 
tlmn. "Up there, they are howling, here they lie in wait, 

—they are great worms let loose by heaven — powerful ones' 
whose clamour rises above the city — who pour water in 
ton ( uts from heaven, som* who havo come out of the 
bosom of the earth - -They twine aiound the high rafters, 
tli© gieat lalteTs, like a crown; — they take their way 
li om house to house, — for the dour cannot stop them, 
noi bai the way, nor repulse them, — for they creep like a serpent 
under the door— they insinuate themselves like the air between 
the folding doors, — they scpaiato the bride fiom the om- 
bi.ues of the bndcgrooni, — they snatch the child from 
between the knees of the man,— they entice the unwary 
tpim out of his fruitful house, — they aie the threatening 

•v 

[ice which pursues him from behind” 6 Their malice extended even to 
" They force the raven to fly away on the wing,— and they make the 

IOKMWT, La Maqte dies let Chdld&n pp Is, 49, UV) , Scntn, d'Fpijraj hio d 
§ in, in tho Retiutl de Tmtaiur, vol xu v\> '13 U», m whuh we hml 
:dii jbnnupvl tiguro* known at present winch ari hupp aul t> npn.*nt the bouthyist 

Mil il * w 

1 he siypc texts confront tho 44 utuhhu,” the 44 ckinimn,” tho 44 gallu ami tin hiliful ** ilu,” 
*»th tin Rood 4 ‘ utuhku,” the good 4 * ikiminn* tho good “ gallu,” and the good “iln” ^ 

iofjjj uoftU Ancient Babylonian*, p 400,11 11-16, ct.FR Llmjumim, / *i Man vU luCtaM&M, 
1»I 2,1 )S, 139). 

On the protective character of the wiugid mil humui houlcil bulls Fu l i n >i m\m Js-ku 
f l f taunt am *ur U* fiagmnils cotmrxjoiuqut* de Ik/ow, pp 79-Si, md la Magi /»* L/iaWtfJm*, 



lift ''OllH-WLVT WIND* 


mu 



M ), 00 It ih dcHuibul fairly at length in tho pnrnr publiMhod 1>> TU*uv> in Un In* » 
d 1 iv jils. 08,59, aud translated b) MUL, Tin Itelnjum of tho Anuuit J) ihjloiuan*, p aoi», 

1 j) 

1 Drmn by FuwVr-Oudin, from tho bronze original no>v u the Louvre. IV lattei niusaim 



Magic 

l » Jfiaqm 

1 ln< tent Babylonian*, 


0l h Fiaqments Mythologig^^^R 


ZS. 4». b«u. Hu 
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swallow to escape from its nest ; — they cause the bull to flee, they cause th * 
lamb to flee— they, the bad demons who lay snares .” 1 

The most audacious among them did not fear at times to attack the go<K 
'of light; on one occasion, in the infancy of the world, they had sought 
to dispossess them and reign in their stead. Without any warning they 
had climbed the heavens, and fallen upon Sin, the moon-god; they h.ui 
repulsed Shamash, the Sun, and Eamman, both of whom had como to tin* 
mseue; they had driven Jshtar and Anu from their thrones: the whole firma- 
ment would havo become a prey to them, 
had not Bel and Nusku, Ea and Mor- 
odach, intervened at the eleventh hour, 
and succeeded in hurling them down to 
the earth, after a terrible battle . 3 They 
never completely recovored from this 
reverse, and the gods raised up as 
rivals to them a class of friendly genii 
— the “Igigi,” who were governed by 
five heavenly Annnnas . 4 The earthly 
Auifhnas, the Anunnaki, had as tlioir chiefs seven sons of Bel, with bodies 



of lions, tigers, and serpents: “the sixth was a tempestuous wind which 
obeyed neither god nor king, — the seventh, a whirlwind, a desolating storm 
which destroys everything.” 0 — “Seven, seven, — in the depth of the abyss oi 
waters they are seven, — and destroyers of heaven they are seven. — They hav< 
grown up in the depths of the abyss, in the palace ; — males they are not, 
fomales they are not, — they are storms which pass quickly. — They t»ke no 
wife, they give birth to no child, — they know neither compassion nor kindneap, 
— they listen to no prayer nor supplication. — As wild horses they aro born f& 


* Kawlinsoy, Cm. Ins. TV. As., vol. iv. pi. 27, No. v. 11. 10-23; cf. Fe. Lenobmant, 

p. 29, Etude 8 Accadu nnes , vol. ii. pp. 222, 223, vol. iii. pp. 77, 78 ; Hommll, Die Semitischen l '» 
\ol. i. p. 401. 

* This episode in the history of the struggles of the gods with tho evil genii is related id h 
mugieal incantation, partly mutilated (Rawunson, Cm. Ins. IF. As., vol. iv. pi. 5). It was noln'nl 
by (I. Smith in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. iii. pp. 458, 459 (ef. Assyrian lh 
coverics, pp. 398-403, and Chaldaan Account of Genesis, pp. 107-112), and was translated by Fa 
IjENormant, Le Magic chez lea Chald&ns, p. 17 1 (cf. 7m Gazette Arch&Aogique, 1878, pp. 23-3 >, »n<l 
JJtudis Aceadiennes, vol. iii. pp. 121-134); Oitlkt, Fragments mylhologiqaes, in Leouatn, Jhdow 
d* Israel, vol. ii. pp. 470-479; Hommel, Die Semitisohen VOllcer, pp. 307-312; IIalevy, Docwm nt 
rdigicvx de V Assyria ct de la Babylonie, pp. 20-30, 100-126; Sayoe, The lleligion of the Anc : ,u f 
Babylonians, pp. 463-400. 

J Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from an Atjbyriun intaglio published by Layaed, Introduction h VH ' 
toire da Culte public et des My uteres de Mithra, pi. xxv., No. 1. (of. Gazette Arclu r ologique , 1878, p. 

* For tho “Igigi ” and the “ Atiuunn,” ef. Jensen, (Jeber einige sumero-ahkadischen Nanv », *' 
the Zeitschrift fdr Assyriologic , vol. h p, 7, et bo«j. ; Saycm, The lleligion of the Ancient Babylonian 
pp. 182, 183. 

* Rawunson, Cun . Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 5, col. L U. 12-26. 
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tl»p mountains, — they are the enemies of Ea, — they are the agents of the gods ; 

they are evil, they are evil, — and they are seven, they are seven, Jhoy aie, 
t ico seven.” 1 Man, if 1 educed to his own resources, could have no chance of 
stuffs in struggling against beings who had almost reduced tho gods to 
submission. He invoked in his defence the help of tho whole universe, the 
sj aits of heaven and earth, the spirit of Bel and of Belit, that of Nmib and of 
hi ho, those of Sin, of Ishtar, and of Kamrnan ; 2 but Gibir 01 Gibil, 3 the Lord 



<>i Thie, was tho most powoiful auxihaiy in this meessint waifare. The 
otKjiing ot night and of dirk wateis, the Anunnaki had no gioatei enemy 
tlmi fin ; whether kindled on tho household hearth 01 upon the altars, its 
ippe u anco put them to flight and dispcllc d the ir power. " Gibil, icnowni d lieio 
m the land, — valiant, son of tho Abyss, exalted in the land, — Gibil, thy cleai 
ilime, hi caking forth, — when it lightens up the darkness, — assigns to ill tli ft 
hears 6 name its own destiny — Tho copper and tin, it is thou who dost mix 
them,— gold and silver, it is thou who meltest them, — thou ait the companion 
of the goddess Ninkasi— thou ait lie who exposes his bieast to the nightly 

1 1* o\tt\son, Cun Ins W As , vol iv pi 2, col v 11 >0 r >9 cf 1 mtoi On tin Religious Relief 
{ ffl 1 yuann, in tho Tianmctions of the Rill Arch *S«c, >ol h pp 71-75 Ti 1 inoisiant, Li 
<hiz hs Chald&ns, p 18, J^tudis Acutdunnii, >ol m pp 81-SJ, J Oiil n, braqmmta 
1 1 /m h, m LrDBAiN, Hutoire d' Israel, \ol n p 471, Homull, Du bemitivthcn Volhtr, p 366, 
Rthgion of the Aneitnt Babylonian % pp 457, 458 
s > in tho bilingual incantation^, humirnii anil Semitic, published by Rawiinsos, Can Ins 

1 \ol iv. pi. i. col. in. 11 03 08, col x\. 11 1-3 

1 J < haraotenstocs of tin flro-„'o<l uid the pirt ho plu) b in the strugsflo agumd tho Anunnaki 
Ml died for the first time by P r I jlnoiiMant, La Maqtt, etc, pp. 169-174, they hau been 
1 lv defined by Tallqvisi, die Aw/nechi Besihebrunqssei te MaqlA, pp 25 oft 
1 iawn by Pauchor-Gudin, fiom Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 1st sene's, pi 15, No. 1. 
r 1 t 
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enemy ! — Cause then the limbs of man, son of his god, to shine, — make him to 
be bright like the sky, — may ho shine like the earth, — may he bo bright like 
the interior of tho heavens, — may the evil word be kept far from him,” 1 * and 
with it the malignant spirits. The very insistence with which help is claimed 
against the Anunnaki shows how much their power was dreaded. The 
Ohahhcan lelt them everywhere about him, and could not move without 
incurring the danger of coming into contact with them. He did not fear them 
so much during the day, as the presence of the luminary deities in the 
heavens reassured him ; but the night belonged to them, and he was open to 
their attacks. If ho lingered in the country at dusk, they were there, under 
the hedges, behind walls and trunks of trees, ready to rush out upon him at 
every turn. If he ventured after sundown into tho streets of his village or 
town, he again mot with them quarrelling with dogs over the offal on a rubbish 
heap, crouched in tho slelter of a doorway, lying hidden in corners where tho 
shadows were darkest. Even when barricaded within his house, under the 
immediate protection of his domostic idols, these genii still threatened him 
and left him not a moment’s repose. 3 Tho number of them was so great that 
he wus unable to protect himself adequately from all of them : when he had 
disarmed the greater portion of them, there were always several remaining 
against whom ho had forgotten to take necessary precautions. What miM 
have been the total of the subordinate genii, when, towards tho IX th century 
before our ora, the official census of tho invisible beings stated tho number ol 
the great gods in heaven and earth to bo sixty-tive thousand ! 3 

We are often much puzzled to say what these various divinities, when* 1 
names wo decipher on tho monuments, could possibly have represented. Tin 
sovereigns of Lagash addressed their prayers to Ningirsu, the valiant champion 
of Iulil; to Ninursag, the lady of the terrestrial mountuiu; to Ninsia, the loid 
of fate ; to tho Iving Ninagal ; to Inzu, of whose real name no one has an 
idea; to Inanna, the queen of battles; to Pa^ig, to Oalalim, to Dunshagann, 


1 ItMWiix&ON, Cun. Ins. W. As, vol. iv. pi. 14, No. 2, verso, 11. 6-28 ; of. Fa. Levoumant, Lu Magi • 
chute s Chnhldem , pp. 169, 170, J' Judes Accadiennes, vol. ii. pp. 911-99, vol. iii. pp. 99-33; HoJiutii, 
Die Nmitischtn YulUcr , pp. 277, 278; IlAurT, Die Su inerisch-AL Lad i sche Sprarhe, in tho Vethaml- 
lungen ties .V"' Inhrmtionulen Oninlalistcn-Congressps, Semitic Section, pp. 269-271; Sat^js, The 
lid ig ion of the Ancient Babyloniane, pp. 487, 488. 

* Fit. Llnokma&t. La Magic dm les Chald&ns, pp. 37, ct ncq. Tiio pretence of tho evil spirits 
every wlu re is shown, among other magioal formulas, by the incantation in Kawlixsox. Cuu. In*. 
IT. As , >oI. ii. pi. 18, where wo find enumerated at length tho places from which they are to be kept 
out. Tho magician closes the house to them, the hedgo which surrounds the house, the yoke laid 
upon tho oxen, tho tomb, the prison, the well, tho furnuce, the shade, tho vase for libfttion, tl e 
ravines, Dio \ alloys, tho mountains, the door (cf. Sayce, The lid in urn, of the Ancient Babylonian*, 
pp. 44G-448). 

* Assurnazirpal, King of Assyria, speaks in one of his inscriptions of these * ixty-flve thousand 
greet gods of heaven and caith (Sayce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 21G). 
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to Ninmar, to Ningishzida. 1 Gudea raised temples to them in all the <’itu*s 
over which his authority extended, and he devoted to these pious fotiwLitioni 
a yearly income out of his domain land or from the spoils of his wars. “ Gudea, 
the • vicegerent * of Lagash, after haying built the t< mplo 
Ininnu for Ningirsu, constructed a treasury; a house 
decorated with sculptures, such as no * vicegerent ’ had 
ever before constructed for Ningirsu ; he constructed 
it for him, he wrote his name in it, he made in it all 
that was needful, and he executed faithfully all the 
words from the mouth of Ningirsu/* 8 The dedica- 
tion of these edifices was accompanied with solemn 
festivals, in which the whole population took an 
active part. "During seven years no grain was 
ground, and the maidservant was the equal of her 
mistress, the slave walked beside his master, and 
in my town the weak rested by the side of the 
strong/* Henceforward Gudea watched scrupu- 
lously lest anything impure should enter and mar 
the sanctity of the place. Those we have enume- 
inted were the ancient Sumerian divinities but thu 
characteristics of most uf them would bavo been lost 
to U"., had we not learned, by moans of other docu- 
ments, to what gods the Somites assimilated them, 
gods who are better known and who aio represented under a 1< vs barbarou . 
aspect. Ningirsu, the lord of the division of Lagash which was called 
^Girsu, was identified with Ninib; Inlil is Bel, Ninursag is Beltis, Inzu is 
*Sin, Inanna is Ishtar, and so on with the rest. 4 The cultus of each, too, was 
..not a local cultus, confined to some obscure coiuor of tho country; they all 


ITT] l«OT> MW11W 
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1 The enumeration of these divinities is found, for o\ miplt , in tho in^ex.i{»ti m on the *1 ilw 13 of 
<3 tide a in^thu Louvre (list zky-Sakzei , VtiovierU* en (Vnihld , pis. 16-19, cl. Ami vi d, hncn'plums 
tf Telloh' i in tho Record* of the Post, 2nd series, \ol. h. pp 83, 86, and Dnonnrte ■* m Chald& % pp. 
ui -xv ; JAksiv, Inhchriften dtr Koiuijh und StatthalUr urn Ldtfinch, m tho Ii, il^ihrifthche Bt'dio- 
thd, vol. iii. 1st part, pp. 46, 47). Tho tiftiw upturns vary with diilumt authois whore Jmstn 
► i\es Nnuirsag, Ainwud nails Ninghaisag; tlio l)um*lngiu,i of tin so two authors, becomes Stmlsha- 
Kumfoi Leu ac, Deux Inscription* di Uvdm, pattshi d Liujtibhu (im the Aifahnft fur A»yrwlagie> 
\ul \m. pp. 10, 11), and elsewhere tho guddths Latumdug heoonn s without re.ivm (lasig(.')-ilug. 

* 11m ZEY-tf Air/hr, JMcou nrles en Chddo, pi. vi. 1. 70, ed vui 1 U; of Amtud, Tlu linen pf ion > 
* / Ttlloh, in tho R< cords of the Post. 2nd tunes, \ol u 8J, 8J, and in tho Dfroui iti* m Chdd6. 
pp- , xii. ; Jensln, line, dtr KGiwje und Mntth. con Lmjavh. in tho Ktihdn if tin he BUMhil. 
'uJ. m. ut part, pp. 3$, 39. 

* Drawn by Fauehcr-Gudin, from IIluzh-S vnzrr, Pccoua >l< s en ChalUfc, pL 22, 3 The 

ft tt nbuti on of this figure to N«ngir*u is vi «y piobddc, hut not wholly certain. 

4 Of. on this subject the memoir of Amiud, Strpourh, d'apre s lee lnscripthna.dc hi Collet on d* 
Nirwe, p. 15, et seq., where possible identifications of tho minus of Sumerian gods wouduppul at 
Tclloh, with those of Seinitio gods, are gnen, hut wilh a piudont rcseive, aud the cliapti r in r l illc- 
Gmwcn, Qeschichte der Religion im Mtfitum , vol. i. pp. 115-151. 
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■were rulers over the whole of Chaldrca, in the north as in th6 south, at Uruk, 
at Uru, art Larsam, at Nipur, even in Babylon itsolf. Inlil was the ruler of the 
earth and of TTudes, 1 Babbar was the sun, Inzu the moon, Inonna-Anunit tlie 
morning and evening star and the goddess of love, 3 at a time when two distinct 
religions and two rival groups of gods existed side by sido on the banks of the 
Euphrates. The Sumerian language is for us, at the present day, but a 
collection of strange names, of whoso meaning and pronunciation wo are often 
ignorant. We may well ask what beings and beliefs were originally hidden 
under these barbaric combinations of syllables which are constantly recurring 
in the inscriptions of the oldest dynasties, such as Pasag, Dunshagana, Duniuzi- 
Zuaba, and a score of others. The priests of subsequent times claimed to 
define exactly the attributes of each of them, and probably their statements 
aie, in the main,* correct. But it is impossible for us to gauge the motives 
which determined the assimilation of sorno of these divinities, the fashion in 
which it was carried out, the mutual concessions which Semite and Sumerian 
must have made before they could arrivo at an understanding, and before the 
primitive characteristics of each deity were softened down or entirely effaced in 
th(^ process. Many of these divine personages, such as Ed, 8 Morodach, 4 1 si i tar, 0 
aro so completely transformed, that we may well ask to which of the two peoples 
they owed their origin. The Semites finally gained the ascendency over their 
rivals, and the Sumerian gods from thenceforward preserved an independent 
existence only in connection with magic, divination, and the science of fore- 
telling events, and also in the formulas of exorcists and physicians, to which 
the harshness of their nameB lent a greater weight. Elsewhere it was Bel 
and Sin, Shamash and liamman, who were universally worshipped, but a Bel, 
a Sin, a Shamash, who still betrayed traces of their former connection with the 
Sumerian Inlil and Inzu, with Babbar and Mermer 8 In whatever language, 

• 1 Fb. Lkvormant, La Magie chess let Chaldftn* , pp. 152-154 (where the name is read Mul-go 
instead ot Mullil, a variant of Inlil) ; Sayck, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, , pp 116-1 ID. 

* For Auuml-Iiiaiina, the Horning Star, and tor tho divinities confounded with licr, bio tlin 
researches of Saygf, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonian s, pp. 182-181. 

3 Ett, the nod of the abyss and of tho primaeval waters, is, according to Fr. Lenormant, Sumerian 
or Arcadian (La Magie chet let Chaldftns, p. 148) ; Hommel ( Die Semitischen Vblher , p. 373) and 
Sayco (The Rdigion of the Ancient Babylonians , pp. 104, 105, 132-134) both share thiB view. 

4 Say co (The Rdigion of the Ancient Babyloniane t p. 10C) does not venture to pronounco whether 
the name of Marduk-Mciodach is Semitic or Sumerian ; Hommel (Die Semitischen YOlker , pp. 370, 
877, and Gesehichte Bubylonicns und Assyrians i, pp. 253, 256, 2C6) believes it to be Sumerian, as also 
do Jenson (Die Kosmologie der Babylonier , pp. 242, 243) and Lenormant (La Magie dies let Chald&ns, 

j>. 121). 

- Ishtar is Sumerian or Accadian, according to Fr. Helitzsch in his early works (Die Chaldahche 
Genesis, p. 273), and Hommel (Die Semitischen Vtilker , p. 383, and Gesehichte Babylonians und Assyrians 
pp. 257, 266) and Sayco (The Religion of (he Ancient Babylonians , pp. 252-2G1). 

4 On the identity of the Sumerian god whose namo is read indifferently Merme m , Hera, with tho 
• Semitio'H&mman, of. Fr. Lenormant, Les Norn de Vairain et du cutvre dans let deux langucs des 
inscriptions ew&iformes de la ChaWe et de VAttyrie, in the Transactions of the Bibl Arch . 8oc.> vol 
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however, they were addressed, by whatover name they were called upon, they 
did not fail to hear and grant a favourable reply to the appeals of tins faithful. , 

Whether Sumerian or Semitic, the gods, like those of Egypt, were in/ 
abstract, personag es, guiding in a metaphysical fashion the forces of nature.' 
Each of them contained in himself one of the principal elements of which our 
universe is composed,— earth, water, sky, sun, moon, and the stars which movcif 
around tho terrestrial mountain* The succession of natural phenomena with 
them was not the result of unalterable laws; it was due entirely to a series of 
voluntary acts, accomplished by beings of different grades of intelligence and 
power. Ever y part of the great whole is represented by a god, a god who U a 
man, a Chuldroaii, who, although of a finer and more lasting nature than other 
Chaldasans, possesses nevertheless the samo instincts and is swayed by tin* 
saino i assions. lie is, as a rule, wanting in that somewhat lithe grace of form, 
and in that rather easy-going good-nature, which were tho primary characteristics 
of the Egyptian gods: the Chaldean divinity lias the broad shoulders, the 
thick-set figure and projecting muscles of the people over whom he rules ; lie 
lias their hasty and violont temperament, their coarse sensuality, their cruel 
and warliko propensities, their boldness in conceiving undertakings, and ttyir 
obstinate tenacity in carrying them out. Their goddesses are modelled on the 
type of the Chaldman women, or, more properly speaking, on that of their queens. 
Tho majority of them do not quit the harem, and have no other ambition than 
to become speedily the mother of a numerous offspring. Those who openly 
reject the rigid constraints of such a life, and who seek to share the rank 
of tho gods, seem to lose all self-restraint when they put off the veil: like 
Islitar, they exchange a life of severe chastity for the lowest debauchery, and 
they subject their followers to the smie irregular life which th»*y themselves 
k have lql. “ Every woman born in the country must enter once during hei 
| lifdflL the enclosure of the temple of Aphrodite, must there sit down and 

\ii. itfj&ip, No. 1 ; Pogjton, VTnsci if (ion do Mfruu-n&ai 1 , roi d* Assyria, pp. 22, 2T ; Saul, Ihe 
Hiliginrfvf the Ancient Babylonians, p. 202. 

1 Tho general outlino of tho Chalila'o- Assyrian religions was completely neoubtilntdl by tho 
oailhr ASbyrirtlogiets: it was fully traced out in tiic two m» moiis of 1 Iiku», On th< A Syrian 
Mythology (in the Memoirs of the Irish Arndt my , November, 1851, vuL xui pp 405-122), uml by H* 
I’uvmvson, On the Religion of tho Rid yhnuaiis and Assyrian* 0 11 the Jhrodotu * of G. ilawliuson, 
2nd ulit., vol i. pp. 180-527). It was eon dder ihl j added to b\ tlu u^.uelub of Pr. L'iu miaul, iu 
lus Essai s wr hs fragmnl* emmvgoniqms <b Itoov. and abo\e .ill 1 y bn two works on La Bogie cW 
hs Chaftfans ei Ij<$ Sow as Accadivnms , and on La Vic hint ion d hi yei un dtt> prtfwt/t*. Since tin u. 
many errors have been corrected and m in> in w facts point* d out hj conti mpor.iry A^iudogi^N, 
although no one lias as yet vmturod to i;i\e a complete exposition of nil tlinfc is known up to 
the present tiino about Ohaldiean and \ bjimi iiiytliolouj : we li i\c to fall back upon the ab-fi i 1 -> 
published by Fr. Lenoumavt, Ih'taire Am it liifths pitphsih I tbn nt* 6th edit., \nl. \i.; by Mi iiiii- 
lhnr7S0M, Gesohichte Babylonia* nnd Assyrien*, 2nd edit.. pp. 2d-f»3; by Kn Mi \u«, hold W, 
J'f ithum, vol. Lfrt^74-18a, or tho very in-tiurtue summary Which Ins Wii reemth giwn M 
’*’a ' R-GbubigH, Oj/gkte tier Religion in i AW rtum bis avf Ah Hinder W w dnwi, vol. i. I» 1 ^ < t >ui 
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unite herself to a stranger. Many who are wealthy are too proud to mix with 
the rest, ?nd repair thither in closed chariots, followed by a considerable train 
of slaves. Tho greater number seat themselves on the sacred pavement, with 
a coid twisted about their heads,— and there is always a great crowd tfiere, 
coming and going; the women being divided by ropes into long laues, down 
which strangers pass to make their choice. A woman who has once taken her 
place here cannot return homo until a stranger has thrown into her lap a silver 
coin, and has led her away with him beyond the limits of the sacred enclosure. 
As he throws the money he pionounces these words: * May the goddess 
Mylitta make tlieo happy I —Now, among the Assyrians, Aphrodite is called 
Mylitta. The silver coin may be of any value, but none may refuse it, that is 
forbidden by the law, for, once thrown, it is sacred. The woman follows the first 
man who throws' her the money, and repels no one. When once she has 
accompanied him, and has thus satisfied tho goddess, she returns to her home, 
and from thenceforth, however large the sum offered to her, she will yield to 
no one. The women who are tall or beautiful soon return to their homes, but 
those who are ugly remain a long time before they aro able to comply with 
the # law ; some of them are obliged to wait three or four years within the 
enclosuie .” 1 This custom still existed in the V th century before our era, and 
the Greeks who visited Babylon about that time found it still in full force 
The gods, who had begun by being tho actual material of the element 
which was their attribute, became successively the spirit of it, then its ruler . 2 
They continued at first to reside in it, but in the course of time they woio 
separated from it, and each was allowed to enter the domain of another, dwell 
in it, and even command it, as they could have done in their own, till finally tho 
greater number of them were identified with tho firmament. Bel, the lord of the 
earth, and Ea, tho ruler of the waters, passed into the heavens, which did not 
belong to them, and took their places beside Anu : the pathways were pointed 
out which they had made for themselves across the celestial vault, in older 
to inspect their kingdoms from the exalted heights to which they had been 
raised ; that of Bel was in the Tropic of Cancor, that of Ea in the Tropic of 


* HcroDOTD® 1 , i. 199 , cf Sthabo, xvi. p. 1058, who probably ha* merely quotod this passage from 
Heroilotua, or some wiitir who copied from Herodotus. We meet with a dirt ct allusion to this Bame 
custom in the Bible, in tho Book of Baruch : “ The women aho, with cords about them, sitting in tho 
wayB, bum bran for perfume ; but if any of them, drawn by somo that passeth by, lie with him, sho 
repronchith her fellow, that sho was not thought as worthy as hcrselt, nor her coid broken ** (oh 
vi. 43). 

* Fa. Llnokmant, La Magic chez Us Chald€em^ p. 144, et seq., where the author shows how Ana 

Ann, after having at first been tho Heaven itself, the starry vault stretched above the earth, became 
successively the Sjint of Heaven ( Zi-ana ), and finally the supiemo ruler of tho world: according to 
Lenormant, it was tho Senates in particular who transformed the primitive spirit Into an actual 
god-king, * 
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•Capricorn . 1 They gathered around them all the divinities who could easily lx* 
abstracted from the function or object to which they were united, and they 
thqs constituted a kind of divine aristocracy, comprising nil the most powerful 
beings who guided the fortunes of the world. The number of them was con- 
siderable, for they reckoned seven supreme and magnificent gods, fifty great 
gods of heaven and earth, three hundred celestial spirits, and six hundred 
terrestrial spirits . 3 Bach of them deputed representatives here below, who 
received the homage of mankind for him, and signified to them his will. The 
god revealed himself in dreams to his seers and imparted to them the course 
of coming events , 8 or, in some cases, inspired them suddenly and spoke 
by their mouth: their utterances, taken down and commented on by their 
assistants, were regarded as infallible oracles. But the number of mortal men 
possessing adequate powers, and gifted with sufficiently aoAte senses to bear 
without danger the near presence of a god, was necessarily limited ; communi- 
cations were, therefore, more often established by means of various objects, whose 
grosser substance lessened for human intelligence and flesh and blood the 
clangors of direct contact with an immortal. The statues hidden in the recesses 
of the temples or erected on the summits of the “ ziggurats ” became imbued, 
by virtue of their consecration, with the actual body of the god whom they 
represented, and whose name was written cither on the base or garment of the 
statue . 4 The sovereign who dedicated them, summoned them to speak in the 
days to come, and from thenceforth they spoke : when they were interrogated 
according to the rite instituted specially for each one, that part of the celestial 
soul, which by means of tlie prayers had been attracted to and held captive by 
the statue, could not refuse to reply . 5 Were there for this purpose special 


1 The removal of 3M and Ea to licivcn and the placing of them beside Ann, nhvadv noticed by 
Schrader (Studien t util Kritiken , 1871, p. 311), and the identification of the “ Ways of Ihl and Ea" 
Tropica, have been made the Mihj«>ets of study, and the problems arising out < f Hum have 
bocMnYfd by JEN>rx, Die Kotmologi e dir Bohylonit r, pp. 19-37. 

*%hia number is that fum i died by (ho tablet in tho llritish Museum quoted by tS Smitj\ m 
his artjple in tho North British Merit ir, Jannaiy, 1879, p. 309. 

* A&whctio dream is mi ntimied upon one of the statues of Tilloh (Zimmirv, Ifos Tronmyeurht 
nWafcfjuUffthe Zeitschrift fur Assynologie, vol. iii. pp. 232 235 ; cf. p. 610 uf tlm ITihlmy). In the 
lccordsi^Assurlinnipul wo find mention of several “ set rs Authrn— one of w hum pr» diets tho general 
triumph of the king over his cnemit s ( Cylimhr of Rassam, col. iii. II. 118-137), aud of whom another 
announces in the namo of Ishtar the \ ictorv over the Elamites aud encourages tho Adrian army t» 
cross a torrent swollen by rains (it 7, col. v. 11. 97-103), while a third sec 1 * m a dream the defeat 
•tad death of tho King of Elam ( Cylimhr B, col. v. 11. 49-70. in (i. Sunn, History of Assurhanipal . 
pp. 123-126). These “seers” are mentioned m tho texts of tiudci with the j.roplu tosses " who tell 
tho message” of tho gods ( Statu e 11 tlu hmrre, in Hki zuy-Svuzi c, 1 ouillts en lhaldte, pi. 1C, eol. iv. 
11. 1-3; cf. Amiaid, The Inseriptious of Tilloli. in tin' Rtt'onU of tlu 2nd suits, vol. i. p. 78. 

4 In a formula drawn up against evil spirit*, for the purpose ot making tali.* manic iiguris for the 
protection of houses, it is said of Mcrodach that lie “inhabits the image”- ashihu ■which hn* 

been made of him hy the magleun (Uawlixmcc, Cun. Ins. If. .U, vol. iv. pi. 21, Xu. b «• 

»‘f. Fn. Lenormant, Etudes Accad mines, vol. ii. pp. 272, 273 ; vol. m. pp. 101-106). 

4 This is what Gudca Bays, when, describing his own statue which ho lmd placed in tho temple 
«f Telloh, he adds that “ho gave tho order to the statue: ‘To the statue of my king, speak 
(Amuup, in D ej ^utrtes cn ChdUWe, p. xii. 11. 21-25). The statue of the laug, nispiret 
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images, as in Egypt, which were cleverly contrived so as to emit sounds by 
t]ie pulling of a string by the hidden prophet ? Voices resounded at night in 

the darkness of the sanctuaries, and particularly when a king came there to 

prostrate himself for the purpose of learning the future : his rank alone, which 
raised him halfway to heaven, prepared him to receive the word from on high 
by the mouth of the image . 1 More frequently^ priest, accustomed from child- 
hood to the office, possessed 
the privilege of asking the 
desired questions and of 
interpreting to the faithful 
the various signs by means 
of which the divine will w\i>, 

made known. The spirit of 

the god inspired, moreovci, 
whatever seemed good to 

nil ADORATION OP THE 1IA0B AND THE WHIP.* . . . _ 

him, and frequently entered 
into objects where we should least have expected to find it. It animated stones, 
particularly such as fell from heaven ; 3 also treos, as, for example, the tree of 
Eridu which pronounced oracles ; 1 and, besides the battle-maee, with a granite 
head fixed on a wooden handle , 5 the axe of Rumman , 6 lances made on the 
model of Gil games’ fairy javelin, which came and went at its master’s ordcis, 
without needing to bo touched . 7 Such objects, when it was once ascertained 

by that of tho god, would thenceforth Bjieuk when intenoj^ati d according lu tin* foimuluiic s (T. wh it 
is snid of tin divine or royal statues dedicatid m tho temples of Egypt, pp. 119, 120 of this tultiiiu 
A. n umbei of oracles r< gularly obtained in tho time of Asuiliuddou and Assurbaualwl have lwcn published 
by Kktditov, Absyribitn Gtbite mid den Siuuu nyott, 1 893. 

1 For instance, tho A»bynan King Assnrlmnipal hears at night, in tho sancluarv ot Tsliitii of 
Arhela, tho voice of tho goddess liersclt pionubing him help against 'liuiumtwi, tin King of Elam 
{Cylinder B, col. v. 11. 20-49, in (r. Smiiii, Unitary of Awuhanipal, pp. 120-129) 

2 Drawn by Faucher-d udin, fimn the ('k&ldicun intaglio reproduced in HLrzr\-SAit/ir, 1)6 on 
virtes tn Chaldee , pi 30 ,jh , No. 13 1 '. 

f Satcj’, The JitUyiun of the Aneinit Babylonians, p. 110; on tho possible presence of a Mend 
;reo in one of tbe sanctuaries of Urn, or of a meteoric stone cunbocratod to the 1110011 -god, Sm, ct 
EIommll, Die Stmithilun Toiler mid Spuuhnt, pp. 200, 207. 

4 The treo of Eiiduis dcsiribul in Tablrt K, iii. (Bawlinson, Cun. Inn. W. A#., v<»l. iv. pi 15) 
of the British Museum; ct. Sa^ n, lltliy of Anc. Babylonians , pp. 23S-212, 171, 11 20-35, whoie it is 
identified w lth the Commie ti 1 e. I agree w i tli Jensj n, Die Komoloyit , otc., p. 2 1 9, n. 1 , that this ti o e give 
its orach sthi >ugh the medium of a pi iest attached to its guaidianship. Thu subjuft of tho sawed tins 
in Egypt, and of the worship rendered to tlum, has been treated of in pp. 121, 122 of this volume. 

* Tho buttlt-maco placed upiight upon the altur, and receiving the homxgo of a man standiiu 
in front of it, is not inficqumlly seen on Assyrian cylinders; cf. on tho subject of this worship* 
flxizi-Y, Les Oi iyini s otientaUh d t VAtt , vol. i pp. 1D3-19S. It is possible that tho cuoimous stow - 
head of the mate of the v.cigmnt Ningirsumudu (Hee/ly, lit cu ad ruction part idle da la stilt, d» 
i oi Eannadn, in the Oomph s rtndu-> de VAraddmie do Inscriptions, lb92, vol. xx. p. 270, and La 
Lance coloasale d'Tzdouhar, dad , 1893, vol xxi p 310) may be one of these divine maces worshipped 
n the temples. The whip, placed m the illuviation by the side of tho two maces, shared in the 
lonours which thoy received. 

a Tho battle-axe tu t up on an altar to n ctivo tho offering of a pricBt or devotoo had attention 
Irst called it by A. de LoxgnIujlu, (Euvre * , yol i. pp. 170, 171, 218-221. 

7 One of these bronze or ooppir lances decorated with small bas-reliefs, was found by M. do 
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that they were imbued with the divine spirit, were placed upon the altai and 
worshipped with as much veneration as were the statues themselves.,# Annual* 
neijer became objects of habitual worship as in Egypt : some of them, ho\vc\o M 
such as the bull and lion, were closely allied to the gods, and biuls 
unconsciously betrayed by their flight or cries tho secrets of 
futurity. 1 In addition to all these, each family possessed its house- 
hold gods, to whom its members recited prayers and poured liba- 
tions night and morning, and whose statues set up over 1 
domestic hearth defended it from the snares of the evil one^. 2 
The State religion, which all the inhabitants of the same 
city, from tho king down to the lowest slave, were solemnly 
bound to observe, leally repiesented to the Gl&alcLpins but a 
titlio of their religious lifo : it included some dozejugodS, no 
doubt the most important, but it more or less left out of 
account all tho others, whose anger, if aroused by neglect, 
might become dangerous. The private devotion of individuals 
supplemented the State religion by furnishing worshipped ior 
most of tho neglected divinities, and thus compens ited for* 
what was lacking in tho official public worship of tho 
community. 

If the idea of uniting all those divine beings mto a ‘single 
supreme one, who would combine within himself all their 
cloments and the whole of their powcis, e\er for a moment 
crossed the mind of some Chahhean theologian, it never 
spread to the people as a whole Among all the tliou- 

of tablets or inscribed stones on which we find leeoidul piaveis 
Qagical formulas, we have as yet discovered no document heating ol tli*. 
uce of a supreme god, or even containing the faintest allusion to a ciiwtu 

w 
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^iuMp in tlio rums of a Kind of wll i hiioncm-, to the prince* ot L i i*h, it 1 u " m tin 1 ( »uwc 
of/l£iziY,£a I oner cofrt*«h d'bdniUu rt h* ntinrth* fourth* d< V th btizi, in tin Cornet i 
rmdit&dc VAcadtmiedei Inxcnptwn* it lh lit lbU2, vol \xi p o0,\ it 

1 Animal forms aic almost alwaj* rcdrictuluthu to the gtmijin cor -d. II th.na «u tl.obci.n.hij 
forma of tho creator divinities. Ei, howou, npn-entid bj a unit with a fish's t ill, or m \ man 
i lotlieil with a fish-skm, which would i\ pi u to lndu it« that at tl i out- t hi w ih miibi lend to hi 
an uetuil fwh For tho piophdu iunltns atftiihutul to biid U t i piusKii Vu lrvoMiwi. 
I a Divination chex les Chaldft «s p >2 c 1 ***■ 1 

* The images of the bo gods add is imuMs uid tin tict o' tin i \\r*wo alone k pel 1.1 t» 
evil spirits. At Khoisahul tlioj \\u» hund buiud uiulti the thiishnld of tin at) « itih (Iimi 
A' tnite et VAssyric, vul 1 p 10b, et sm<i) A bilingual tihht ui tin. Bi.tish Wiisauu bi B ^ s n 
tor ua tho iormula of conw Matin' w .uh v ^ ‘.ujip.i-d to must the- putidm: -tvluat s u 
dmno powers CMA ENoL '' MN1 J t^t* nviidunn* \ol n IP 207-277 aid vil H 

101-106). *. i 

* Drawn bjMfaier.Qu.hn. from tin bin-cuttv luunm ot Asavu in date non n t . L v, 
(If A nx LOKCflHu.il, Lotto dit AnU^urti a *jiunnu, Jid edit , p 5/, Ao 
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-unity . 1 Wo meet indeed with many passages in which this op that divinity 
toasts of his power, eloquently depreciating that of his rivals, and ending his 
.discourse with the injunction to worship him alone : “ Man who shall come after, 
trust in Ncbo, trust in no other god ! ” 2 The very expressions which are used, 
commanding future races to abandon the rest of tho immortals in favour of Ncbo, 
► prove that even those who prided themselves on being worshippers of one god 
realized how far they were from believing in the unity of God. They strenuously 
asserted that the idol of their choice was far superior to many others, but 
it never occurred to them to proclaim that ho had absorbed them all into 
himself, and that he remained alone in his glory, contemplating the world, 
his creature. Side by side with those who expressed this belief in Nebo, an 
inhabitant of Babylon would say as much and more of Merodach, tho patron 
of his birthplace, Vithout, however, ceasing to believe in the actual inde- 
pendence and royalty of Ncbo. w When thy power manifests itself, who can 
withdraw himself from it ? — Thy word is a powerful not which thou spreadest 
in heaven and over the earth : — it falls upon the sea, and the sea retires, — it 
falls upon the plain, and the fields make great mourning, — it falls upon the 
uppej waters of tho Euphrates, and the word of Morodach stirs up the flood 
in them. — O Lord, thou art sovereign, who can resist thee ? — Merodach, among 
the gods who bear a name, thou art sovereign .” 3 Merodach is for his wor- 
shippers the king of the gods, ho is nut tho sole god. Each of tho chief divini- 
ties received in a similar manner the assurance of his omnipotence, but, for all 
that, his most zealous followers never regarded them as the only God, beside 
whom thcro was none other, and whoso existence and rule precluded those of 
any other. The simultaneous elevation of certain divinities to tho supreme 
rank had a reactionary influence on the ideas held with regard to the 
nature of each. Anu, Bel, and Ea, not to mention others, bad enipjetf 
at the outset but a limited and incomplete personality, confined to a single 
concept, and were regarded as possessing only such attributes as were indis- 
pensable to the exercise of their power within a prescribed sphere, whether 
in heaven, or on the earth, or in the waters ; as each in his turn gained the 
ascendancy over his rivals, he became invested with tho qualities which were 

1 Tho supi i*mc god, whoso existcueo tho onrlior Assyriolngist-i thought they had discovered 
(H. Rawijn'jON, On. the lldigion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, in the Herodotus of G. Rawliisson, 
2nd edit., vol i. p. 482, of. U. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. lit, 110; 
Fn, Lenobmani’, Essai de Comim nlairc sur les fragments cosmogoniques dc Bfrose, pp. 63, 61, Les 
Dieuz de Babylone et de VAwjrie, pp. 4, 6), was os much a being of their own invention us the 
supreme god imagined by Egyptologists to occupy tho highest position m the Egyptian Pantheon. 

* Inscription on the statuo oi the god Nebo, of tho time of Rammanniraii III., King ot Assyria, 
"now preserved in tho British Museum (Uawlinbon, Cm. Ins. W. As , vol. i. pi. 35, No.ii. 1. 12). 

• Rawunbok, Cun. Jng. TF. As., vol. iv. pi. 20, No. iv. 11. 1-22 : cf. the translations of this text 
'given in French by 7 b. Lenormant, La Magie dies les Ghaldiens, p. 175, and jfjtudes aceadiennes, 
•vol. it pp. 110-123, vol. iii. pp. 41-13 ; in German by Delitzsoh-Mlrdteu, Geschimte Babylovciens una 
Assyriens, 2od edit., p. 87; and in English by Satoe, The Religion of tl*e Ancient Babylonians, p.497. 
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exercised by the others in their own domain. His personality became onl irgod, 
and instead of remaining merely a god of heaven or eaith or of the waters, 
he became god of all three simultaneously. Ann reigned in the province 
of*Bel or of Ea as ho ruled in his own ; Bel joined to his own authority that* 
of Anu and Ea; Ea treated Anu and Bel with the same absence of ceiemony 
which they had shown to him, and added their supiemacy to his own. The 
personality of each god was thenceforward composed of many divers elements • 
each preserved a nucleus of his original being, but supei added to this were 
tho peculiar characteristics of all the gods above whom lie had been succes- 
sively raised. Anu took to himself somewhat of the temperaments of Bel 
and of Ea, and the latter in exchange boriowed fiom him mmy peisonal 
traits. The same work of levelling which altered the charactenstics of 
the Egyptian divinities, and transformed them little by little into local 
variants of Osiris and the Sun, went on as vigorously among tho Ohaldaeau 
gods: those who were incarnations of the eaith, the water-, the stais, or the 
heavens became thenceforth so nearly allied to eacli other that we no tempted 
to consider them as being doubles of a single god, worshipped under different 
names in different localities. Their primitive foims ean only ln’clcaily distin- 
guished when they are stripped of the uniform in which they aie all clotfiefl. 

The sky-gods and the earth-gods had been more numeioiis at the outset 
than they were subsequently We recognize as such Anu, the immovable fiima- 
ment, and the ancient Bel, the lord of men and of the soil on which they live, 
and into whose bosom they return after death; but there were others, who in 
histolic times had partially or entirely lost their primitive character — such as 
Nergal, 1 Ninib, 3 Dumuzi; 3 or, among the goddesses, Damkina, 4 E^harra, 5 and 
even Ishtar herself,® who, at the beginning of their existence, had lepiesented 

f 1 This conclusion, arrived at from the \ fine tv of funefn ns attribute d to N< rgil, h completely 
tweeted by JfShEV, Die Kohmologu, etc,pp i s l 1^1 . in nrdm_ to bun Xug il was in id tie bt,.in- 
what ho undoubtedly was at a 1 itir pt nod, tin hi i/mg ninl \i rp«\u iin n immti oi 1 1 ddny bun 
Jfinib and his double Ningusu ait gods of cnltivitun and firiilit>, mi inCn r li »n tin 'god* 
earth, like thoir mother Eslnrrn, the fruitful soil a huh piodtuin huv uni tittcas tho 
dRffo" (Jensen, Die Kohmologtc dtr Babyhiuti, pp 61, 1 ( >9), < t. p. .’*7t , n »t« < f this volurm 

* tkimuzi, Duuzi, tho Taimnnzof the W» -tern Semites n n b >th g< d it tin »cmli « f the living, 
and ot tho world of the dead, but by pu fucncc tho god v> ho ciu-i d vigi t iti m to glow , and w ho olothi d 
tho earth with verdure in tho spring v, Ihe Knsmologit der Itnl yl mti , pp 1 17 ‘22 1 , 227, ISO) 

4 Damkina, Davkina, tho Aavici] Gieek transcriptions r» oin t the tew mdiksMS who wis 
recogmztd almost unanimously by all A^iyriolo^ists who have lntu -tul tlnm-dvts in tho Btudy 
ofrdigion, as representing tho Earth (Li nohmvm, La Eaqn rht v h'(l lift «xpp 11 s , W.Hommii, 
Die Semithclien Vblher % pp. 375, 376 , Smi, 'Iht lithqwnat tin iuutnt Luhqhmuu^ pp 1J«», 2»*1, 
-65); her name of Dam-ki is so compounded that ltsigniiuh litmllv ‘ tho niHtris'i ot tho eirth. 

4 For tho attribute of dmmty of the &od, whieh tho gulden 1 sh in i undoubtedly pi ww J, 
«f. what te said by Jensen, Ko*moloqie der lhihylonur , pp 1'H 20L 

a 18 based upon tho kgend ot tho dcbCint of lshtii i iu» 
ihtar surtout dam le mythe babylonun , in the itt> t the 
\ ol li. pp. 4‘>3, 506). It h is been adopti d by b km i , l he 
, and it Ins every ippearance of prolnbility , the uulmal 
non with Anund. 


This very ingenious theorv of Tule 
the infernal regions (Tille, La Item 2 
1 2* International Congress of Orientalists 
Ihhgion of tho Ancient Babthmaus p. 231 
* iiar&eter of Ishtar would jJfr \ from her ui 
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only the earth, or one of its most striking aspects. For instance, Nergal and 
Njmib werq tlio patrons of agriculture and protectors of the soil, Dumuzi was 
the ground in spring whose garment withered at the first appoach of 
summer, Damkina was the leafy mould in union with fertilizing moisture, 
E^harra was the field whence sprang the crops, Ishtar was tho clod which 
agfain grew green after the heat of the dog days and the winter frosts. All 
these beings had been forced to submit in a greater or less degree to the 
fate which among most primitive races awaits those older earth-gods, whose 
manifestations are usually too vague and shadowy to admit of their being 
grasped or represented by any precise imagery without limiting and curtailing 
their spheres. New deities had arisen of a more definite and tangible kind, 
and hence more easily understood, and having a real or supposed province 
which could bo more easily realized, such as tho sun, tho moon, and tho fixed 
or wandering stars. The moon is the measure of time; it determines the' 
months, leads the course of the ycais, and the entire life of mankind and of great 
cities depends upon tho regularity of its movements : tho Chaldmans, there- 
fore, made it, or rather the spirit which animated it, the father and king of 
the gods; but* its suzerainty was everywhere a conventional rather than an 
acthal superiority, and the sun, which in theory was its vassal, attracted men' 
worshippers than the pale and frigid luminary. Some adored the sun under 
its ordinary title of Shamash, corresponding to the Egyptian lla; other- 
designated it as Mcrodacli, Ninib, Nergal, Dumuzi, not to mention other 
less usual appellations. Nergal in the beginning had nothing in common 
with Ninib, and Merodach differed alike from Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, and 
Dumuzi; but the same movement which instigated the fusion of so many 
Egyptian divinities of diverse nature, led the gods of tho Chaldanins to divest 
themselves little by little of their individuality and to lose themselves in the 1 
sun. Each one at first became a complete sun, and united in himself all the 
inndte virtues of the sun — its brilliancy arid its dominion over tho world, its 
gentle and beneficent heat, its fertilizing warmth, its goodness and justice, 
its emblematic character of truth and peace ; besides the incontestable vices 
which darken certain phases of its being — tho fierceness of its rays at midday 
and in summer, the inexorable strength of its will, its combative temperament, 
its irresistible harshness and cruelty. By degrees they lost this uniform 
character, and distributed the various attributes among themsolvcs. If Shamash 
continued to bo the sun in general, 1 Ninib restricted himself, after tho examplo 
of the Egyptian llarraukhis, to being merely the rising and setting sun,® the 

1 Shamash is, like Ru in Egyptian (of. p. 88, noto 1, of this volnmo), Iho actual word which 
signifies “sun ** in tho # ordinary language: it is transcribed Xwfc (HLSiCHira,«id» voce) by the Greeks. 

* Lenonnant attributed to him tho character of “ the nocturnal sun in the darkuoss, in the lower 
hemisphere ” (J&sas de Commentaire cur let FtagmenU Cosmogoniques deB&ose, p. 118). Dolitsssch 
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sun on the two horizons. Nergal became the feverish and destructive summer 
snn . 1 Merodach was tiansformed into the youthful sun of spiing, uni cu]\ 
morning ; 2 Dnrauzi, like Merodach, became the sun befoie the summer 1 r l h< u 
moral qualities natuially were affected by the process of restriction which hid* 
been applied to their physical being, and the external aspect now a^sigm d t ( , 
each in accordance with their several functions difteied cun sulci ably tiom that 
formerly attributed to the unique type fiom which they had spiung. Ximb 
was lepresented as valiant, bold, and combative; he was a soldn i who dreamed 
but of battle and gieat feats of arms . 4 Neigal united a craity fu u encss to 
his biavery : not content with being lord of battles, ho became the pestilence 
which breaks out unexpectedly in a country, the death which comes like a 
thief, and carries off liis prey before there is time to tako up arms against 
him 0 Merodach united wisdom with courage and strength - he attached the 
wicked, protected the good, and used his power m the cause ol order and 
justice.® A very anen nt legend, which waB subsequently fully developed among 
the Cauaanites, related the story of the unhappy passion of Ishtai foi Dumuzi. 
The goddess broke out yeaily into a fresli fipn/j, but the tiagic (bath oi 

l Him to identify him with the snn in the south, the nu hlay bun, who burns up Ri <1 d, btioy, neiy- 
thing (Pilii/m ll-Mi idui, Gihfhicht e Babyl und A^yneti% 2n L clit,p *) \numd, | Rr^ilh 
i hulling to h« normality opinion, thought tint \njib w ih the miu hidden \x hind \i\ i struggling with 
loads, id obscured him, but obscund during tin d lytmio ( Vsn un, 'vrpw/fi tVapus hsu rnptwm 
d la lolhction dt Surtie, pp IS, 10) l\u illy, Ji n*t n i oncludi s thi long di^i rt iti n hi has dt\i ted 
t> tho sulput of this god ( l)i hismofafit der Bab/lomei, pp 1 >7 17*)) by di linn tint “tin 
morning buu outlie lwn/nn, hung similiu m ijpi iiiikp to the ‘■rtting sim ou th h >ri/on, w is 
idi utifnd with it,” in other word ■*. that N j mb h tlu, ri ing and setting sun, uudo nst the Lu^ptim 
iliriuahlus, •• Ilnim iklmiti,” the II ins of tin two lion/ ms >f tin <-h\ (cl p. l>s , I M xluuu.), to 
which i onchroon Title ulhcrcs nnpl utly (Gisihnhtt d*r It li fionun Hit i turn \ol 1 p lbs) 

1 Hie 6olir chaiuctor ot Nergal, at kust in lati r timiK, i" idmittid, hut with ri btm turn*., 1>\ all 
\>sy uologMs Tho c\ ulcnt connection bclw ecu him ind Ximb. i f w liu h w ( h i\ e \ r ts (Li n jl m in r, 
Cwui dt Commrnlairt , etc* , p 12-1 1 1 sc \ ), w is the ground if Di litz^r It’s tin on tli it hi w n likewise 
;he bin mug anil dcstructnu miu (1>li ii/m h Mikdti a, Gescli Labyhnun d, iti 2nd « lit , p I \ in l 
dso ot Jl nw r»N analogous < unci pt ol ft nu lda\ inlsumunrsim (.Tinmv, K *mr1 u ,iti p Js | is ») 

* 1 1. jL.piiormant seems ti have b< c n tlu first to di&tinguibh in Mt i d <ch, 1 1 >»i l s tl < d i tho 
plaint Jupitu, a solir peonage (/ it Pnmia ■? Cmhvitir \oI n pp 170 171, ui ft Wipe 
fat let ChuhUtn «, pp. 120, 121,177) llua intnm, which his buu „ mnlh ilnntt 1 hv*in<st 
\sb) riologists (boo wlmt m said b> Sv\cf, liu Illinium cj th haunt bdj nth ip ls-101), lm 
1)^01 h dibnul with gunti r exact it udo by Ju>ui (Du K -on /* / * l r hal 1 1 s7, ss 21 1, 2j0), who 
tft inclined to t>ce m Meiod<uli both tlu morning tuu md tin si ring «uti m l this is th i pirn n held 
it pnsont (Dfut/sch Mi rdu r, Gt^huhie Hub vud Js^/iuis, 2n \ * hi , p 1) 

■* ^ayci'. The IUUgiun of the Aiu unt Ual yl mum*, pp 212 2 12, 1 1 b q 

* 'Ibis niei, with otlur-*, usults ficm the ©Niiiiuiition it tin hymns t> \inib published m 
Uvwl^son, Cm Tnt U b* f \ol i pi 17.ll.l-9.pl 2‘M1 1-2 > i 1 m Jlw\ Du k^inofaft 
•hi Bub, pp 170 173 the thru hm Uen truislitid l>y Jin-iv D A mw l j\ etc.pp. lbl-47o 
Mjo hrst by Lnor 7 kT, Die Annahn i^uinizirpal^pp 2, 1, tlu s mPy V n ^mni t InsutpU i 
m eararhres auhatguts de t>amn lidnman I) t ioi d'At*yn «, pp 2 \ 

a The p.ut played by Nergal, “tho gnat \tra ’ as tho gil ot the phguejns hmmule tli 
object of a bpecittl study by Savi, l ho Rehqi n of th in i id bOyl man pp d0 oil i« 
M Jastrow, ^t Fragment of tht Balyl ni in Dilhana Vpu, 1 }> 21, ’b, et s» q. 

* UponthocharacUronitnHlaih.if tlu piftyirot\ihuihalnzzu,iiiH\wiiNM)N Cm l U l , 

\oLL pi. 63, col i.ll^l(ftftndpartioulirly thi lumn (R^linsov, Cun t I u.pl 

Vo. 1), tr ansl ated JM^.eno uman r, h< Vrtmiai s Cuihvitumt, \ol n. p. 17^ its lt h Man 
bet ht Chald#tj^Wl75, 17b, ftudes a iadunntb t lol in pp 1U» 1M . I>\ Vi Ibn z i Du 
*'halddi$che Gen^Kf 302, et seq , and by 8 a ci^ Tho Bt Itgion of thi Anen nt J>u! yloman*, jip ol, o02 
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the hero finally moderated the ardour of her devotion. She wept distractedly 
for him, \jent to beg the lords of the infernal regions for his return, and 
brought him back triumphantly to the earth : every year there was a repe- 
tition of the same passionate infatuation, suddenly interrupted by the same 
mourning. The earth was united to the young sun with every recurring 
sjfring, and under the influence of his caresses became covered with verdure; 
then followed autumn and winter, and the sun, grown old, sank into the tomb, 
from whence his mistress had to call him up, in ordor to plungo afresh with 
him by a common impulse into the joys and sorrows of another year. 1 

The differences between the gods wero all the more accentuated, for the 
reason that many who had a common origin were often separated from one 
another by, relatively speaking, considerable distances. Having divided the 
earth’s surface between them, they formed, as in Egypt, a complete feudal 
system, whose chiefs severally took up their residence in a particular city. 
Ann was worshipped in TJruk, Enlil-Bel reigned in Nipur, Eridu belonged to 
Ea, the lord of the waters. The moon-god, Sin, alono governed two largo fiefs, 
Uru in the extreme south, and Harran towards the extremo north- west; Shamush 
had Larsam ai!d one of tho Sipparas for his dominion, and the other sun-gods 
wele not less well provided for, Nergal possessing Kutha, Zamama having Kish, 
Ninib side by side with Bel reigning in Nipur, while Merodach ruled atBabylon. 2 
Each was absolute master in liis own territory, and it is quite exceptional to 
find two of them co-rcgnant in one locality, as were Ninib and Bel at Nipur, or 
Ea and Ishtar in TJruk ; not that they raised any opposition on principle to the* 
presence of a stranger divinity in their dominions, but they welcomed them only 
under the titles of allies or subjects. 3 Each, moreover, had fair play, and Nebo 
or Shamash, alter having filled the r6le of sovereign at Borsippa or at Larsam, 
did not consider it derogatory to his dignity to accept a lower rank in 
Babylon or at Uru. Hence all the feudal gods played a double part, and had, 
as il were, a double civil portion — that of suzerain in ono or two localities, and 

1 For tho questions which ariso from tho exact philological relationship between Dumim and 
Tamm u Z, cf. Jlnsln, Uebcr ttnige turner o-alckadwhe und babylonitch-attyrische Gfiltrnuimen, in the 
Zeitschnft jur As^yriologie, vol. i. pp. 17-21. For tho myth of Tammuz- Adonis and of Ihlitar- 
Aphroditc, two special memoirs may bo con suited; one by Fr. Lenormunt (11 Milo di Adone-Tamviuz 
net documents cum iformi, iu I he Atti dd IV. Congresso Internationale degli Orientalist!, pp. 143-173), 
and the other by Tide (La De esse Ishtar surtout dans le mythe babylonien , in tho Actes du VP Gtmgris 
international dm Orientalntes , vol. ii. pp. 493-506), whose respective conclusions do not igroe in 
detail. The account of tho descent of Ishtar into the infernal regions will be found on pp. 693-696 
of this volume. 

• Without having recourse to the original loxts, the reader may find the localities belonging to 
each of the great divinities mentioned in Delitzscij, Wo lag das Parodies i Nipur, p. 221; Eridu, 
p. 228; Urn, p. 227 ; Larsam, p. 223; Sippara, p. 210; Kutha, p. 218 ; Kwh, p. 219. The attribution 
of Harran to Sin, which is wanting iu Delitzsch, iB found in Bayou, The Btligion of Hie Ancient 
Babylonians, pp. 163, 161. 

• Those will be fdhnd in Rawlinson, Cun. Ins . W. As., vol iii. pi. 66, vetso, col. 7, a list of tho 
divinities^ whose images, placed in the principal temples of Assyria, constitute! the complete court, 
and so to speak the domestic entourage of tho chief god (Bayou, op. cil., pp. 218*220). 
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that of vassals everywhere else— and this dual condition was the surest guarantee 
not only of their prosperity, but of their existence*. Sin would have iun o r( > a t 
risk of sinking into oblivion if his resources had beon confined to tile 
subventions from his domain temples of Harran and Uru. Their impoverish-, 
ment would in such case have brought about his complete failure : after h<\\ ing 
enjoyed an existence amid riches and splendour in the beginning of history, \u 
would have ended his life in a condition of misery and obscurity. But the 
sanctuaries erected to him in the majority of the other cities, the honours which 
these bestowed upon him, and the offerings which they made to him, compensated 
him for the poverty and neglect which he experienced in his own domains ; and 
he was thus able to maintain his divine dignity on a suitable footing. All the 
gods were, therefore, worshipped by the Chaldfeans, and the only difference 
among them in this respect arose from the fact that some exalted one special 
deity above tho others. The gods of the richest and most ancient principalities 
naturally enjoyed tho greatest popularity. Tho greatness of Urn had been 
the source of Sin’s prestige, and Mcrodach owed his prosperity to the supremacy 
which Babylon had acquired over the districts of the north. Mcrodach was 
regarded as tho son of Ea, as tho star which had risen frotq the abyss to 
illuminate tho world, and to confer upon mankind the decrees of eternal wijdqrn 
He w r as proclaimed as lord — “ bilu ” — par excellence, in comparison with whom all 
other lords sank into insignificance, and this title soon procuied lor him a second, 
which was no less widely recognized than tho first: he was spoken of every- 
where as tho Bel of Babylon, Bol-Merodach — before whom Bel oi Nipur was 
gradually thrown into tho shade . 1 The relations between these feudal deities 
were not always pacific : jealousies arose among them like those which disturbed 
the cities over which they ruled ; they conspired against each other, and on 
occasions broke out into open warfare. Instead of forming a coalition against 
the evil genii who threatened their rule, and as a consequence tended to Ining 
everythin into jeopardy, they sometimes made alliances with these malign 
powers mutually betrayed each other. Their history, il wo could r< cover it 
in its entjfcty T would bo marked by as violent decals as those* which distinguished 
tho prinJE and kings who worshipped thorn. Attempts wore made, however, 
and thatjoo from an early date, to establish among them a hierarchy like that 
which existed among the great ones of the earth. Tho faithiul, who, instead ot 
praying to each one separately, preferred to address them all, invoked them 
always in tho same order : they began with Auu, the heaven, and followed with 

1 The confusion of Mcrodach and Jh*l Mas noted by tlio first A^iiolos^ts: they di*tim,«iw» 1 
1 etweon Bel of Nipur, Bel-Nimr id (,11. lUw linsoy, On the U, htjion of the Babylonian n pp ^ u * ■ 

IUwlinson, The Five Great Monarchic 2nd edit, vul. i. ]>]>. 117-110), and Bel of *», , u 

liol-Merodach (H. Rawunson, op. cit., pj>. 515-517; G. Rwuxua, op. cit. u pp. 134, U>) li** 

* warmer in which theve gods became assimilated bus been studied by Fh U\mai\Ni, /«.< litnun- ♦ 
^riUeatione, vol. ii. p. 170, et buj. ; and by Sayce, Religion of the Anciuit Rnbvlonian\ p. s -S 
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Bel, Ea, Sin, Shamash, and Bamman . 1 They divided these six into two groups 

■J--1L-1 '■ “* * m — * ' * * 

or three, one trio consibting of Anu, Bel, and Ea, the other of Sin, Shamash, and 
liamman. f All these deities were associated with Southern Chaldeca, and the 
•"system which grouped them must have taken its rise in this region, probably 
at Urnk, whose patron Anu occupied the first rank among them . 2 The 
theologians who classified them in this manner seem never to have dreamt of 
explaining, like the authors of the Heliopolitan Ennead, the successive steps in 
their creation : these triads were not, moreover, copies of the human family, 
consisting of a father and mother whose marriage brings into .the world a new 
being. Others had already given an account of the origin of things, and of 
Merodaeh’s struggles with chaos ; 8 these theologians accepted the universe as it 
was, already made, and contented themselves with summing up its elements by 
enumerating the gods which actuated them . 4 They assigned the first place 
to those elements which make the most forcible impression upon man— 
beginning with Anu, for the heaven was the god of their city; following with 
Bel of Nipur, the earth which from all antiquity has been associated with the 
heaven ; and concluding with Ea of Eridu, the terrestrial waters and primordial 
Oce*m whence* Anu and Bel, together with all living creatures, had sprung — Ea 
l>ein£ a god whom, had they not been guided by local vanity, they would have 
made sovereign lord of all. Anu owed his supremacy to an historical accident 
rather than a religious conception : lie held his high position, not Yy !jb own 
merits, but because the prevailing theology of an early period h^i been the 
work of his priesthood . 6 \ 

The characters of the three personages who formed the supreme triad can he 
readily deduced from the nature of the elements which they represent. Anu 
is the heaven itself — “ana” — the immense vault which spreads itself above 
our heads, clear during the day when glorified by the sun, obscure and strown 
with innumerable star clusters during the night . 6 Afterwards it becomes the 

* This is tko constant order in the inscriptions, for instance, of Nabonidos, and in those of Sbalm in* scr 
II , and a summary of the legend of Gilgames shows that it obtained in ancient times (A. JraniiAs, 
Izdabar^Nimrod, pp. 0, 10), with the customary interchanging of II nrn man and Islitar m the sixth place 

2 II. Rawluibon was inclined to place the source of Chaldroan theology in Eridu ; hut Sayce 
rightly remirks (The Rdigion of the Ancient Babylonians , p. 192) that tho choice of Anu as head ot 
the sequence suggests Urnk rather than Eridu. 

2 Of. pp. .">37-545 of tho present work for the Babylonian cosmogony, of which Morodnofeis tho hero. 

4 I know of Sayce only (The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians , pp. 110, 111, 192, 193) who has 
endeavoured to explain tho historical formation of the triads. Thoy aro considered by him as of 
Arcadian origin, and probably began in an astronomical triad, composed of the moon-god, the bun- 
god, and tho evening Btar (op. nt., p. 110), Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar ; alongside this elementary 
trinity, M the only authentic one to bo found in the religious faith of primitive Chaldma,” the St mites 
may have placed the cosmogonical trinity of Anu, Bel, and Ea, formed by the reunion of tho gods of 
Urnk, Nipur, and Eridu (op. nL t pp. 192, 193). 

6 Sayce, The Beligion of the Anoient Babylonians, pp. 192-194. 

• Anu was at first considered as a god of the lower world, and identified with Dls or Pluto 
(II. VUwLiNbON, On the Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians , pp. 485-487 j of. IIincks, On the 
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gpirit which animates the firmament , 1 or the god which rules it: * he reside 
in the north towards the pole, and the ordinary route chosen by him when 
inspecting his domain is that marked out by our ecliptic. 3 He occupies tin* 
high regions of the universe, sheltered from winds and tempests, in an 
atmosphere always serene, and a light always brilliant. The terrestrial gods 
and those of middle-space take refuge in this “heaven of Anu,” 4 when the*- 
are threatened by any great danger, but they dare not penetrate its depths, and 
stop, shortly after passing its boundary, on the ledge which supports the vault, 
where they loll and howl like dogs. 6 It is but rarely that it may bo entered, 
and then only by the highly privileged — kings whose destiny marked them out 
for admittance, and heroes who have fallen valiantly on the field of battle. In 
his remote position on unapproachable summits Anu seems to participate in 
the calm and immobility of his dwelling. If he is quick in fprming an opinion 
and coming to a conclusion, he himself never puts into execution the plans 
which he has matured or the judgments which he has pronounced: he relieves 
himself of the trouble of acting, by assigning the duty to Bel-Merodach, Ea, or 
ltamman,® and he often employs inferior genii to execute his will. “ They are 
seven, the messengers of Ami their kiDg ; it is they who from town* to town raise 
the stormy wind ; they are the south wind which drives mightily in the heaving ; 
they are the destroying clouds w hich overturn the heavens ; they are the rapid 
tempests which bring darkness in the midst of clear day, they roam here ami 
there with the wicked wind and the ill-omened hurricane.'* 7 Anu sends forth 


Assyrian Mythology, pp. 406, 407; <x. Rawi.inson, The Five Great Monarch it *, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 
112, 113-117). Ilia role was determined lor the first time by Lciioriuaut (La, Maijie cfnz ha Chuldfent, 
pp. 100, 121, 112, 144, 113), who, after at lirBt regarding him as the primordial chuus ( Earn i sin 
lea Jiny. Coamoy. dc iieruae, pp. 04-60), “ first material emanation from the divine existence,’* recog- 
lured that Anu was identical with Amici, ana , the heaven, and combined the idea of firmament with 
tlmt^ the Time-god, ap6vos . and tlio world, niapos , to bring it into conformity with the conceptions 
contained in a passago of Dam.iscius (7>e Frincipiia , § 125, ed. HiiELLk, pp. 321, 322). Tilt* identity 
of Anu witli the heaven, and consequently Ihh character of Htnveu-god, arc nmv guierally recognized 
(ILommel , Die Semi tiar hen TOVter nnd Sprachen, pp. 370-373: Sayce, JUlitj. llidiylouian*, pp. 
IbO-lOjRfJeysEN, Die Koamoloyie dtr Bahylonier , pp. 4, 11, 12, 274; Mi KDrEit-DALnZHrii, (it schicyte 
Dabyl. und Assyrim*, 2nd edit., pp. 25, 20 ; Tiflf, Aaeyr.-JHahyl. G, solicit tc, pp. 517, 521). 

1 It is the Zi-ana, therefore, the “spirit of tho heaven " of magical conjurations, which they 
compare with and oppose to the “spirit of the earth ’* (Lknouviayt, La Maijie che y 5 s Chahhfens , pp. 
133,140,144; UoMMfri,, Die Semitiachen Volker, pp. 303, 370; Sayok, lldig. Aar. BabyUpp. 180, 187). 

2 He bears, indeed, tho title Anu, the great one of the heaven, the gr*at god (11. A. Lise., vol. > . 
pl 45, No. 2, 1. 22), who rules over the vault of the firmament. 


’ Jensen, Vie Kosmologic , p. 10, ct scq. 

4 As to the meaning nt this expression, *.eo JrxsE.v, Vie Kosmologic, pp. 11, 12, where it is shown 
that it does not designate one onlv of tin* many heavens among which the gods were considered as 
distributed (Jeremias, Vie Babyl.-Aaayr. Yoratell. rom hehen nacli dun Lode, pp. 39, t>0). 

6 Of. the description of tho gods in the legend of the Deluge, p. 509 ot the present volume. 

• In tho account of the war raised by Tmmat against tho gods of light, ho successively sends Ui 
nml Jlcl-Merodach against the powers of fluos (cf. 539 of tho present work). In the legend ot toe 
g'Hsl Zu, it la to Rammandhat Anu confides the tosk of recovering the tablets of destiny (J. U m i.«. 
Die Bdbyl . LegmdeiyjMiEtana, etc., in tho Beitrage zur As-yriologie, vol. ii. pp. 409-112); 

*!■■ 660,067 of the K0OT work. , ‘ . . . 

7 IV. A. Inac^ m. iv. pl. 5, col. i. 11. 27-39; cf. Fr. Lr.NOiutAxr, Le Dnu Lune . m xm l'«~ dc 
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all the gods as ho pleases, recalls them again, aud then, to make them his 
pliant instruments, enfeebles their personality, reducing it to nothing by absorb- 
ing it into his own. lie blends himself with them, and their designations 
seem to be nothing more than doublets of his own : he is Anu the Laldimu who 
appeared on the first days of creation ; Anu TJrasli or Ninib is the sun-warrior 
of Nipur; and Anu is also the eagle Alala whom Ishtar enfeebled by her 
caresses . 1 Anu regarded in this light ceases to be the god par excellence : he 
becomes the only chief god, and the idea of authority is so closely attached to 
bis name that the latter alone is sufficient in common speech to render the idea 
of God . 2 Bel would have been entirely thrown into the shade by him, as the 
earth-gods generally are by the sky-gods, if it had not been that he was 
confounded with his namesako Bel-Merodach of Babylon : to this alliance he 
owed to the end.tlio safety of his life, in presence of Anu . 8 Ea was the 
most active and energetic member of the triad . 4 As ho represented the bottom- 
less abyss, the dark waters which had filled the universe until the day of the 
creation, there had been attributed to him a complete knowledge of the past, 
present, and future, whose germs had lain within him, as in a womb. The 
attribute of supreme wisdom was revered in Ea, the lord of spoils and charms, 
ttf which gods and men were alike subject : no strength could prevtiil against 

Archdologique , 1878, p. 24, Etudes Accadiennes , vol. iii. pp. 122, 123; Hovwi T„ Dm SemitMen 
Vtflher , p. 307; Saiof, Religion of Ancient Babylonians , p. 103. DLLir7M.il, Die ChahhUbtlu (it m 
p. 308, thinks that the 8G\en had genii are associated with the seven dit>artious days of the Child co- 
Assyuan year. 

1 A tablet from the libiary of AsBurbanipal (W. A. Jntc ., vol. iii. pi, GO, No. 1, verso) gives .i list 
of twenty-one gods and goddesses identical with Anu, 'and with his feminine form Anat, in the tole 
of father and mother of all things (Jensen, Dio Kosmologie , pp. 272-275) ; other texts show tli it tin s 
identifications were accepted by theologians, at least for some of tlu^e divinities, e r/. Urish-Nmib 
(Jen bln, Die Kobiiwlogie , pp. 1 30-139) and Lnkhmu (Wayce, Jtelig. of A no. Bab/jl , pp. 191, 192) 

* This fact, noticed by the earliest Assyriologists, hail suggested the idea tliut An, Ann , Am, w^s 
the name of deity in tho abstract, applied by abuse of language to a particular god (Il\WT,i\sOi& On 
the Jltlig. of Babyl. and Assyrians , p. 48G; cf. G. It vwlinsov, Five Great Mnnarehit s, 2nd i dll ,tra i 
p. 115). Ast»yriologists have now xeversed the notion, following Leviikmant, La Mayo, ctc.^pp 
1#, 145. 

* Kayoe, Religion of Ancient Babylonians, pp. 103, 104. 

4 Tho name of this god was read “ Nisrok” by Oppert ( Expfd . en M&M>pvtamic, vol. ii. pp, 339, 
310), “Nouah ” by Hincks and Lenormant {Premieres Civilisations, vol. ii. pp. 130-132). Tho trim 
leading is la, Ea, usually translated “ house ” (Lenormant, La Magie chez lea ChaltUi ns, pp. 1 45, 
146), “water-houso” (Hommel, Gesehiehte , p. 254); this is a popular interpretation which uppeirs 
to have occurred to the Chaldooaus from the values of the signs cnteiing into the name of the 
god (Ji.Ns.LN, Kosmologie , p. 24G, note). From the outset H. Bawlinson (Retig. of the Babyl. and 
Assyrians , pp. 492-195) recognized in Ea, which he read Ilea, lloa, the divinity presiding over the 
abyss of waters; ho compared him with the serpent of Holy Scripture, in its relation to tho Tree of 
Knowledge and the Treo of Lite, and dtduced therefrom his ohaiacter of lord of wisdom. If'" 1 
position as lord of the primordial waters, from which all things proceeded, clearly defined by Lonoi- 
mdnt (La Magie chez les Chaldee ns, pp. 145-147), is now fully recognized (Hommel, Die Stmitiselu n 
YClJter, pp. 373-375; Delitzboh-Mi iidter, Gesehiehte, 2nd edit., p. 27 ; Sayob, Relig. of the Aneimt 
Babylonians , pp. 131-145; Tills, Babyl- Assy r. Gesehiehte , pp. 618-520). His name was transcribed 
J Ahs by Damoscius (De Brincipiis, § 125, ed. Buellb, p. 322), a form which is not easily explained 
(Jensen, Kosmologib, p. 271); the most probable hypothesis is that of Hommel ( Gesehiehte, p. 254;, 
who considers f Abs as a shortened form of 'lafc* = la, Ea. 
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his strength, no voice against his voice: when once he opened his muutli to 
give a decision, his will became law, and no one might gainsay it. # lf a peril 
should arise against which the other gods found themselves impotent, they 
resorted to him immediately for help, which was never refused . 1 lie had saved ' 
Shamashnapishtim from the Delugo ; 3 every day lie freed his votaries from 
sickness and the thousand demons which were the causes of it . 3 Ho was a potter, 
and had modelled men out of the clay of the plains . 4 From him smiths and 
workers in gold obtained the art of rendering malleable and of iashioning the 
metals. Weavers and stone-cutters, gardeners, husbandmen, and sailors hailed 
him as their teacher and patron. From his incomparable knowledge the 
scribes derived theirs, and physicians and wizards invoked spirits in his 
name alone by the virtue of prayers which he had condescended to teach 
them . 6 • 

Subordinate to these limitless and vague beings, the theologians placed 
their second triad, made up of gods of restricted power and invariable form. 
They recognized in the unswerving regularity with which the moon waxed and 
waned, or with which the sun rose and sot every day, a proof of their subjection 
to the control of a superior will, and they signalized this dependence by 
uiiiking them sons of one or other of the three great gods. Sin was the ofr- 
hpriug of Bel, « Shamash of Sin , 7 liamman of Anu . 8 Sin was indebted for this 
primacy among the subordinate divinities to the preponderating influence 

1 For instance, in the story of the revolt of tlio Anunnaki (hoc p. SSI of the pns«.nt work), Bel, 
in learning tho progress of the ( 111 mv, sends hid tin ‘■“eugtr XusUu <0 implore the aid of Ki(H r . A. 
//im’,yo1. tv. pi. f>, col. ii. 1. SO, et beq.); Ei send* off iui mod lately ins Km Miri'daeli, as hose armai 
hi ought victor} lo the god* of light (of. S\WL, H'ligion of the Aiidutt Babylonian s pp 4.;>i-4G5; 
LUjlkvv. Docnmint s tie V Attyr it tt dt la Bahylonit , pp. 101, 102). 

' ^ See pp. 5G0, 507 of the pn»s»*nt woik for tlie account of a drouu by wlii«*h lit warns Miaina-h- 
napfahtira of the danger threatening him and humanity. 

procured for men, by tho int» mediation of Inn H«n Mtrudach, tin cun < <’ In admin a and 
list re ‘from which they sutler (Sayu m Tin lithgion of tin A urn /it Bnhyhniiaiu> t pp Ini', 1G1, 
170 . 4 * 1 ). • 

* Jensen, Vie Kofonttlogie (hr Jttihyloniu , pp 20S-2S5 ; ef. p. iJ'.'o of the we^cut Aolunic lor 
in account of tho creation of man, or lather of a divine mcwmpr in the bum of iuai«, 
by lift.' 

' llio variety of lSa's functions is proved by his titles in .1 td>l»t in the Uutidi Museum 
( IF. A. /lift*., vol. ii. pi. 55, 1. 17, et wq., and for a K eoud tabUt, pi. 5^, No. \.). This* lahlci, 
howiur, is, not complete, aiul tho monuments reveal b<\»ial more titl»> than ire to be found 
m it 

His filiation is indicated dearly 111 the must aueimt menu tu> nt» fioiu Urn; for instance, on 
** ti iia-coUn. cone from the temple ot Mugluir ho is called "Xnmnr, t li» iniirht) bull ni Ann, the 
“»ii «t Inlil-Bel 11 (IF. A. fuse., vol. i. pi. 1, No. iv. 11. l-l ; of. No. v ). 

Shftinasli was called “the scion of Kumar” in an in -cup turn of the King of Ur, (iungunmu 
("M p. 019 of the present work), which camo from the temple et Mughoir (11. -1. /«v, vol. i. pi. '2, 
^ \i. 1, 11. 1-tt). * 

k Tiglath-pilesor I^ps Ilamman “the valiant son of Anu” Anu and lbinuuan lull m 
^•aiiuoii a very ancioulKplo in the town of Avoir, where they were worshipped together. Lt w .s 
1‘Mto.od by Tiglath-piloser I. (FHam, col. vii. H. G0-11J) ; tlioro was also a chapel theic dulieti* d to 
lldtuuiui alone (ibid., col. viii. 11. l-Ifi) 
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which Uru exercised over Southern Chaldcea . 1 Mar, where Rnmmnn was the 
chief deity, never emerged from its obscurity, and Larsam acquired supremacy 
# only many centuries after its neighbour, and did not succeed in maintaining 
it for any length of time . 2 The god of tho suzerain city necessarily took 
precedence of those of the vassal towns, and when once his superiority was 
admitted by the people, he was able to maintain his place in spito of all political 
revolutions. Sin 8 was called in Uru, “ Uruki,”* or “ Nannar the glorious ,” 5 and 
his priests sometimes succeeded in identifying him with Anu. “ Lord, prince 
of tho gods, who alone in heaven and oartk is exalted, — father Nannar, lord of 
the hosts of heaven, prince of the gods, — father Nannar, lord, great Anu, prince 
of the gods, — father Nannar, lord, moon-god, prince of the gods, — father Nannar, 
lord of tJru, princo of tho gods. . . . — Lord, thy deity fills the far-oll 
heavens, like thc’vast sea, with reverential fear I Master of the earth, thou who 
fixest there the boundaries [of the towns] and assignost to thorn their names, — 
father, begetter of gods and men, who establishest for them dwellings and 
instituted for them that which is good, who proclaimest royalty and bestowed 
the exalted sceptre on those whose destiny was determined from distant tim<»«, 
— cjfiief, mighty, whose heart is great, god whom no one can name, whose limbs 
are steadfast, whose knees never bend, who preparest the paths of thy brothers 
the gods. . . . — In heaven, who is supreme? As for thee, it is thou alone who 
art supreme ! — As for thee, thy decreo is made known in heaven, and the Igigi 
bow their faces!— As for thee, thy decreo is made known upon earth, and tin* 
spirits of the abyss kiss tho dust!— As for thee, thy decreo blows abo\o like 
the wind, and stall and pasture become fertile! — As for thee, thy decree 
is accomplished upon earth below, and the grass and green things grow ! — As 

1 Saylk, The IttUyion of the Ancient Babylonian*, pp. 101-1(17 ; Tikli.-U Kuril ir, (rtschiJita dtr 
Religion im Altettnm, vol. i. pp. lGt-107. 

3 Upon tho supremacy cf Larsam, sto p. 019 of this woik. 

J Tho name of Sm lias boon lead in fcSum<*ro-Accadian Kn/ama, Zu-iti-mi, Zuin (Li-mruum, 
Tfo Magie ches Us ChaJdti ns, pp. 10, 127; Hommel, Die Semitisrhin Volker , pp. 199, 191), whnli 
would bo the origin of tho cm rent form Sin. Jensen disputes this etymology (Die Eosmologie ihi 
Babylonia-, pp. 101, 102), aho Winckler (Sumer und Ah had in the Mitt, dee Altad* nwch-OrienlaUscht /. 
Ve reins zu Berlin , 18S7, l p. 10) and Tielo (Ba hylon isch-Assyi ische (letch., p. 5211) consider tie* 
ideogram employed m wilting tho name of tho god to bo of Semitic origin. 

4 At first read llurki (IUwlinuon, Itdig. Babylonians and Assyrians, p. 501). Tho name of the 
god ia attached to that of the town, and may signify “protector” (ibid., noto 8), or 14 tho god of the 
place of protection ; ” wo cannot say which xueuning ia the right ouo (Hommel, Die Semitiaeln.i 
V Hiker, pp. 205, 200). 

* Tho name Nannaru 1 mb boon rendered in Grcok Nc hapos, and lias given rise to ft legend whn'h 
we know in its Pcrsiau form. Nicholas of Damascus (Frag. Hist. Grncorum, ed. Milllb-Djdoi 
Y ol.iii.pp. 359-303) borrowed it from Ctcsias. Tliis story, of which the mythological import w»i~ 
recognized by Ch. Leuoimant (Cuaboujllkt, Cat. Gdn. des Camfes et Pierres graces de la Jiihho- 
th&qw Imp ., p. ill), was referred to Nannuru-Sin by Kb. Lenohmant, Essai de Comment sur Beio", 
pp. 96, 97, and his opinion has now been adopted by AsByriologists ; of. Sayce, Bdig.Anc. Babylonians 
pp. 157-159. A kindred foim of the name is Nunnak, Nanak, which has also passed into Greek, 
No vvait6t, and around which many legends glow, and were spread abread in Asia Minor in ibi 
Grttoo-Homan period. 
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for thee, thy decree is seen in the cattle-folds and in the lairs of tlu uild 
beasts, and it multiplies living things !-As for tlieo, thy dfe.ee lias filled 
into being equity and justice, and the peoples hive promulgated thy h* 

As for thee, thy decree, neither in the fai off heaven, nor m the hidden ' 
depths of the earth, can any one recognize it t A s f„, thee, thy decree, 
who can learn it, who can try conclusions with it?— () ] j0 h 1, mighty iii 
heaven, sovereign upon earth, among the gods thy brother, thou hast no 
rival "» Outside Uiu and Ilarian, Sin did not obtain this i ,uk of matoi m.l 
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min oi tilings; lie was simply the moon-god, and was ripu suited m human 
loini, usually accompanied by a thin descent, 8 upon which he sometime'* 
stands upright, sometimes appeals with the bust only using out oi it, m royal 
<uj|&me and pose. 4 His nntie i& so closely associated with him tint it takes 
his place on the astrological tablets ; the name he beats — ( a<*u * — utt< n indicates 
the moon logaided simply as a celestial body and without loiilo! it ion of 
duty. 8 Babbar-Sliauiash, “the light ot the gods, his titluis,” the lllusluous 

1 W A Jim , vol. iv pi 0 11 1 10 Js 0, to J, uilvri 1 12 »l In mum /« 1 u mines 
(urination*, \ol u pp 15S loi, J turin 1 ladunm , \ 1 n pp 1 »1 1 I s * v i u l> > , util the 
Jri « Luna tMm€ de I altaqiu ric * mat i n* J sjnts, iu tl t truutto 1 nit 1 iijit n 12 , 35, 

HiLitzscii, JJu, Chaldaisdtt 6 mms, pj 2S1 Js, Oillir Tui/ iu i i ii/U t inliiuus Histone 

I 1 ujlc d'htiuly vol ii pp ISJ isl lluMMiL, (inliiihti pp 7S *>7J i,Juh fion of the 

I I it nt Babylonians, pp 1(0 It 2 

liuwii by Fauclici Gudin, f»om i lulu _,i ivuu by MiNt\r, / i Ui/itiqu Ortnituh, vol l 
5l n No 2 

r l ho individuals w huh apjeni oil tlu ivlmdt ib, aicoiuj in l In hi s tnl ripit tnl iht^ol Nn 
4 Lijasd, Monuments iilutifi * uu < it* ri il Irilna ]1 \liv , N J In i N 10 ut p (21 1 t* 
P«B(ut work 

** Ihe mitre ornamcntul with lurn , a_u ’ hjilmiK <s|null\ the full imon ItwwMiln 
this case that “Sm had put on his mitre’ (11 1 In \<l m fh, Xo J, 1 1 *.f *^" {I f r 1 

Qi l Astrology of the Babylonians , m Iho Juin attiom <T th Bill Artk iu pi — } --0* 

^ rolhe expression includes tho hales which hrm utounl the moon, whilst at tin, in t v irt r tJ ‘* 
»s alone appear (cf. p 510 of the pn>uit volume, it the aul of the account u the it i 0 « 
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scion of Sin,” 1 passed the night in the depths of tho north, behind the polished 
petal wa^ls which shut in tho part of the firmament visible to human eyes.' 1 
As soon as the dawn had opened tho gates for him, ho rose in the ensj all 
aflame, his club in his hand, and he sot forth on his headlong courso over the 
chain of mountains which surrounds tho world ; 3 six hours later he had attained 
flie limit of his journey towards the south, he then continued his journey to the 



west, gradually lessening his heat, and at length ro-enterod his accustomed 
resting-place by tin* western gate, there to remain until tho succeeding inominc 
He accomplished his journey round the earth in a chariot conducted by two 
charioteers, and drawn by two vigorous onagers , u whose legs never grew weary ; ' 
the flaming disk which was seen from earth was one of tho wheels of his 
chariot. 6 As soon as he appeared he was hailed with tho chanting of hymns. 
“0 Sun, thou appearest on the foundation of the heavens, — thou drawesi A 
hack the holts which bar the scintillating heavens, thou openest the of ^ 

means Sin on the top of strife ( [Stile de Sriltn nifiuir II , in the Ti ansaetions of the Ihbl At eh Sue, 
vo^ vi. pi Yin ), oi on tho Ironndary marks which indicate tho limits of a < list net ( Caillou Michaux, 
in tho lUhliotlfifue Not.; cf. tho vigni tto, p. 702 of tho pre sent work) 

* Babbar is the Sumerian name, Sharaash tin* Semitic, which, pronounced Shawash, according to i 
known law of JWhj Ionian phonetics, has been transcribed by 1 ho On i ks as 5ac$r. The n.une Hliamash 
was at first rc ul Album banhi (Raw u\snv, On the Jteliijion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, p 500) 

2 Cf. tlw description of the heavens mid tho indications of tho two doors given on pp 5t3-513 of 
the pretmt work. The ti\ts bearing on the course of tho sun aio 1o bo found in Jr v^rv, Du 
Komnhfjit , pp 10 

3 His course along the embankment which runs round tho ceb'sti il \ault was the origin ot tin 
title, Lint oj Union bihcun Ibavcn and Earth (ef. p. 600 of tho present woik) he wovul, in ivt, 
where the he iwns and the iarth come into contact, and appeared to weld them into one by the 
circle <>f fire winch he described Another < xprission of this idea o< euis in the preamblo ot Ntrgd 
and Nimb, who were called “tho sepurutois , 99 tho courso of the sun might, in fact, bo regarded as 
separating, as well as uni! mg, the two parts of tho miivi iso. 

4 Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from a Oh aid roan intaglio of green jnspor in tho Louvre (Movant, 

La Olyjjtique orient ale, yol. i. p. 123, No. 71). Tho original measure s about 1 T ) inoh. in height. On 
the representation t/f the snn opening the doors of heaven in tho morning and shutting them in the 
e\cning, cf. now Ubizly, Mythes Chaldfrn* (extract Ironi tho Beene At chfulogiquc for 1805). 

5 Jf.vsev, Die Kosmologivdir Babylonier , pp. 98-111. 

1 The disk ling sometimes four, sometimes eight rajs inscribed on it, indicating wheels with four 
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the heaven,! 0 Sun, thou raisest thy he xd above the ea.th,~S« u til, 

extendest over the caith tho brilliant vault of the heavens.”* Tho i,u* in , dL 

da\kno>>s fly at hw app.oach or take refuge in their mysterious cam* i ol 

«ho destiojs the wicked, he scatters them, the omen, and gloomy poitcnh ' 

dreams, and wicked ghoul, -he conveits evil to good, and ho diivo, to that 

• 



il< dilution tho countiies and men — who de\ote themselves to blick magic 
lu addition to natmal light, lie hh(d* upon the euth tiuth .xml justice 
Abundantly ; he is tho “high judge ” 4 b toie whom e\ei\ thing unkfs 


(lit Biljloimn* 

(Hnl l&n* ip 10 * 
v s V\t I , IhhqW i 1 1 


Ufh 


^ tight Hpihcs rospt ctiNoly ltiwluwu ‘•uj j t st 1 tint tli s tw > * ml itt i ill tin t >1 

Qfltwof n the m ilu aud it malt power f tlu duty the link with t mr ny* symh ■l/m., M iuitdi*tlo 

°™ with tight ia}8 bun.* tin tinhh m 1 \i, hull u \nnmt (() i th h hjio 

( nd m G It \wli\m>\ lfa Itu* 2nd ulit, y«l l p Sill) 

1 H I Iim, yol i> pi 20,\>2 II 1 10 Lf T i s imi vm, it Mijk hzU 
160 Ti nsi >, Ihfwm n, m tho Zeds hurt tut Ays pi Ip yol h p IL tt su] 

/7< In unt Babylon lan*, p 1 II 

lhawn hy l lUihu-Uii lin, ii m i ]h t inj It by It » mhi m th / i e bn fs of tin 1 il 1 
S mu , plito bitwten pp lot ud lo> lh busts l tin tw l ltus mill lirnl of th root 

• th. hUhuo ait tho two clmioktis tl tlio feim (Iim m , 1 itqi h / uni bi/ V // Bab am it 
N * ITalbah , in tho Iran* a turn* of thi BiV Ai li sw , ytl wn jp It t Ii >, Homwm, Gewhuht 

ttibyluntnia unit Aa*yrun* % p 22), note 1) tiny n| h It ml ^uil tin u)ul disk upon the ilfir 

I r m tho Assyrian piriol thr wm.,t. 1 disk It 1 with t >i N I v tw r t nu 

3 W A, Jiibo, yol iy pi 17, y i«, 11 l k 1 1 I ivnivM, /a Vaji ekes ha Chill 
I» Omm, Ft a unit nl t n ; u i/m n in Iim wn, lh torn, du ptuple dlbiail \ 

II 481,482), ll, Behgton of th* Aikk it h thjlont in* p 17 l» 

\V.A J|||PVoLi pi 51, col n 1 2> mdiutht \ iriuu hymns to tho sun, 11 t hr ul i\ 

1 28 »No/|; vol v. pi 50, col 1,11 10 1 > it Hi inn w 1»M/n m Hymn* m tho / it 1 it hi 
1 "jriohgie, vol iy pp 7-13,15 1\ 1h Iin m\%r Ituth* Ana lunma, ytl m p H » JJ “ s 
»d bAYOB, Helium of the Ancient Babyli hi ms, pp 1 V, oOO, 51t> 
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obeisance, bis laws never waver, his decrees are never set at naught. “ 0 
Sun, wliey thou goest to rest in the middle of the heavens— may the bars 
r of the bright heaven salute thee in pdace, and may the gate of heaven tjless 
thee !— May Misharu, thy well-beloved servant, guido aright thy progress, so 
that on Ebarra, the seat of thy rule, thy greatuess may rise, and that A, thy 
cheiislied spouse, may receive thee joyfully ! May thy glad heart find in her 
thy rest! — May the food of thy divinity be brought 1 to thee by her, — warrioi, 
hero, sun, and may she increase thy vigour; — lord of Ebarra, when thou 
approuchest, mayest thou direct thy course aright ! — 0 Sun, urgo rightly thy 
way along the fixed road determined for thee, — 0 Sun, thou who art the judge 
of the land, and the arbiter of its laws ! ” 2 

It would appear that the triad had begun by having in the third place 
a goddess, Jslitar 'of Dilbat.® Ishtar is tho evening star which precedes the 
appearance of the moon, and the morning star which heralds tho approach of 
the sun: tho brilliance of its light justifies tho choice which uiado it an 
associate of tho greater heavenly bodies. “In the days of tho past ... Ih 

charged Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar with the ruling of tin* firmament of hea\eu; 

# 

he distributed among them, with Anu, tho command of the anny of hea\en, 
and amoug these three gods, his children, he apportioned tins day and the 
night, and compelled them to work ceaselessly.” 4 Ishtar was separated from 
her two companions, when the group of the planets was definitely organized 
and claimed the adoration of the devout ; the theologians then put in her place 
an individual of a less original aspect, Ramman. 6 Ramman embraced within 
him the elements of many very ancient genii, all of whom had been set ovei 
the atmosphere, and the phenomena which arc daily displayed in it — wind, 

1 This is a direct allubion to the sacrifice or libation which the sun recoivcd overy evening m the 
temple of Sippar, Ebarra, or Ehabbara, on his going to rest. 9 

* PlNCHLg, Antiquities found by M Itassam , in tho Transactions of the Bill. Arch Sor , \ol viii. 
pp. 167, 168 ; F. Eebtin, V Incorporation rerbale en Aecadien , in the lie cue d'Asnyiiolotjie, vol. i. pp. 
157-161 ; Hommel, Garhichtc, pp. 228, 220 ; Sayce, lUligion of the Ancient Babylonians , p. 177, 
note 1, 518. 

* Satle, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians , pp. 110, 193 ; A. Jeulmias, Izdubar- Nimrod, pp. 9, 10 
In the inscription on the stele of Shalmaneser II , the second triad is composed ol Sin, Shamash, an 1 
Ishtar (Rawlu.sox, W. A. Inec , vol. iii. pi 7, col. i 11. 2, 8). 

4 Rawlinson, W. A. Insc vol iv. pi. 5, col. i. 11. 52-79; of. for llio interpretation of the legend, 
Sayce, Bdigion of the Ancient Babylonians , pp. 257, 258. 

4 The name of the god of tho atmosphere is a subject which has stiriod up tho greutrst amount 
of dissension among Assjriologwts; it has been read Jv or Iva, afterwards Bin by Hmchs (Asmji ta t 
Mythology , in the Memoirs of the Jtoyal Irish Academy , vol xxm. pp. 412, 418), Vul or Pul by Rawlmson 
(Jftelig. Bdbyl. and Assyrians , pp. 497, 498), Ao, lion, by Opport ( Bajipoit au Ministre de Vlnsti action 
publique, p. 45, et soq ), Mer, Miru, Mcrmtru , by Finches (The Btonzc Gates discovered by M, llanam* 

' in tho Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. vii. pp. 114, 115), and by Pegnon ( Inscrip - 
Hon de M£rou~Ntrar V* rot d* Assyria, pp. 22, 28), hnmir , lwmiron , by Thureau-Dangin (la lecluie de 
Vidfogramme Irnncr, dans le Journal Asiatique, 1895, vol. vi. pp. 385-393). Tho reading Rammanu, 
Ramman, deduced from Ramamu, to bellow, to thunder, is now accepted, although Oppert recently 
proposed to adopt generally llodad (Adad-Nirar, in the Gomptes rendus de VAead. des Bdlcs*Lettns, 
1893, vol. xzi. pp. 177-179), which is proved in particular instances. (Of. Zech. xii. 11.— Kd.) 
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rain, and thunder. These genii occupied an important place in the popular 
religion which had been cleverly formulated by the theologians of Futh, aid 
thqre have come down to us many legends in which their incarnations ph\ 
a part. They are usually represented as enormous birds flocking on tlieiV 
swift wings from below the horizon, and breathing flame oi tonents ot watu 
upon the countiies over which they hovered. The most terrible of them was 
Zu, who presided over 
tempests : he gathered 
the clouds together, caus- 
ing them to burst in tor- 
lents of rain or hail ; ho 
lot loose the winds and 
lightnings, and nothing 
remained standing wlieie 
ho had passed 1 lie had a 
numerous family : among 
them cross-breeds of ex- 
tiaordmary species which 
would puzzle a modem 
natiualist, but wero matters of courso to the ancient prints III^ mothei 
Sms, lady of the tain and clouds, was a bud like himself , 1 but Zu 

had as son a \xgoious bull, which, past 111 mg m the nnadows, st itteied 

abundance and fertility around him. The capnees of these stiange beings, 

then malice, and their ciafty attacks, often hi ought upon them vexatious 

misfomtas 4 Hhutu, the south wind, one day beheld Adapt, ono ot the 
numeroi# offspring of Ea, fishing m ordei to pioude food f >1 his fanuh 
In spit^of his exalted oiigin, Adapa was no god, he did not ]» sms> the 
gift of Jmmoitality, and he was not at libeity to appi u m the pnstnee 

1 \Vjjfc rogaid to tho bird 7 u Fte G Suuif, Chili i m 1 1 nut of G iu i pp II- 122 II 1 
Harper, Du Eabijlomuhen Lap a bn ion It mi, Zu, A l tpa und Jhl l ir t, m Klu 1 it mi ir l m/i i- 
i toy it , Tol li pp 113-41S Ilia disputes with tlu &uu will be dtilt with oil jp bob, 007 ot the 
1 H 61 lit work 

* Drawn by Faucliei Gudm, lrorn m mti^lio at Runo, bto li Iimimau, MonununU 
< thlei ed Atari ddlc collet uni ronuvu pi w No 1 

4 E J Hirpu {op cit , pp II » U7 Tin^iv, On Komubifi <hi hth,J m r, pj *U S n ldt ntalita 
/ l with the tonstellatiou ol IN j; isub nnl Iho bull ln& *» >n, with oni i >n t« ll itmu ot tho Lull 

4 The legend of Adapa has luui putl\ ] i stmd 1 i us> on out t tho 1 i 1 cl- Xniurn i tihlitn 
\Vi\cxlbb, Jhont i ft l fund mull l»utin v w l m , pi *hw «.!») It was succcs*i\dv pointt 1 o it 
byLihnmnn(2ctficArf/y/wr Atsyrtolnp , ™1 «» P ’ s,) ) Niuc(4dl» ntotkt Utyrwn S t, i of V 
WA International Contjiett of On t hit 11> 21 2* iul Patmnhal lulmtm, pp 2* > 2tb) i I 
N-hcil (Lfgrndt chaldfunu irouia a hllil I notim. in tU lbiu <fr« llihtjioiit, Mil MI .1 ' 1» 

A translation aud commentary has bu n publiilitd h\ / imwi rn In 01 1 babi/lonum T jim / j 1 1 yjt 

the Sunday School Timet (Juno Is is >2) p osi,, U suj il V (.lnkii W« /i n } '[ L,tu 
IP 42(M22; aftdhrards by Harifr, Du Lah/lonisthm Liyendtn ion Liana, Zu, 4 h/ tin l Piltai 
u the Beitrdgc tur Attyriologie, vol u pp lib 125 
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THE TEMPLES AND THE G0D3 OF CHALDJ8A, 


of Anu in heaven. He enjoyed, nevertheless, certain privileges, thanks 
tp his fuqiiliar intercourse with his father Ea, and owing to his birth ho 
was strong enough to repel the assaults of more than one deity, Wljen, 
therefore, Shutu, falling upon him unexpectedly, had overthrown him, 
his anger knew no bounds : “ ‘ Sliutu, thou hast overwhelmed mo with thy 
hatred, great as it is, —I will break thy wings I* Having thus spoken with 
his mouth unto Shutu, Adapa broke liis wings. For seven days, — Shutu 
breathed no longer upon the earth.” Anu, being disturbed at this quiet, 
which seemed to him not very consonant with tho meddling temperament 
of tho wind, made inquiries as to its cause through his messenger llabrat. 

“ His messenger IJabr.it answered him : ‘ My master, — Adapa, the son of Ea, 
lias broken Shutu’s wings/ — Anu, when ho heard these words, cried out : 
‘Help!’” and I16 sent to Ea Barku, the genius of the lightning, with 
an older to bring the guilty one before him. Adapa was not quite at his 
ease, although lie had right on his side; but Ea, the cleverest of the 
immortals, prescribed a lino of conduct for him. lie was to put on at once 
a garment of mourning, and to show himself along with the messenger at 
the pates of heaven. Having arrived there, he would not fail to meet the 
two diunities who guarded them, — Dumuzi and Gishzida: “‘In wlu^e 
honour this garb, in whose honour, Adapa, this garment ol mourning ?’ 
‘On our earth two gods havo disappeared — it is on this account I am as T 
am.’ 1 Duinuzi and Gishzida will look at each other, 1 they will begin to 
lament, they will say a friendly word — to the god Anu for thee, they will 
render clear the countenance of Anu, — in thy favour. When thou shalt 
appear before the face of Anu, tho food of death, it shall he offered to**' 
thee, do not eat it. The drink of death, it shall be offeied to thee, drink 
it not A garment, it shall be offered to thee, put it on. Oil, it shall 
be offered to tlice, anoint thyself with it. The command I have given thee 
observe it well/ ” Everything takes place as Ea had foreseen. Dumuzi and 
Ciishzida welcome the poor wretch, speak in his favour, and present him : “ as 
he approached, Anu perceived him, and said to him: ‘Come, Adapa, why 
didst thou break the wings of Shutu ? * Adapa answered Anu : ‘ My lord, — for 
the household of my lord Ea, in tho middle of the sea, — I was fishing, and the 
sea was all smooth. — Shutu breathed, he, he overthrew me, and I plunged into 
the adode of fish. Hence the anger of my heart, — that he might not begin 

1 Dumuzi and Gishzida arc the two gods whom Adapa indicates without naming them ; insinu- 
ating that lie has put on mourning on thoir acoouut, Adapa is secure of gaining their sympathy, aud 
of obtaining their intervention with the gud Anu in his favour. As to Duiuuzi, bee pp. 64C-648 of 
the present woik ; the part played by GiBhzida, as well as the event noted in the text regarding 
him, is unknown. 
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again his acts of ill will,— I broke his wings/ ” Whilst he pleaded his 
the furious heart of Ann became calm. The presence of a mortal in tlu* \^\U 
of heaven was a kind of sacrilege, to be severely punished unless tlu* god 
should determine its expiation by giving the philtre of immortality to the 
intruder. Anu decided on the latter course, and addressed Adapa: “‘Wh\ 
then, did Ea allow an unclean mortal to see— the interior of heaven and earth V ' 
IIo handed him a cup, he himself reassured him.—* We, what shall we give him ? 
The food of life — take some to him that lie may eat/ The food of life, sonn 
was taken to him, but he did not eat of 
it. The water of life, some was taken to 
him, but he drank not of it. A garment, 
it was taken to him, and he put it on. 

Oil, some was taken to him, and he 
anointed himself with it.” Anu looked 
upon him ; he lamented over him : 
a * Well, Adapa, why hast thou not calen 
— why hast thou not drunk ? Thou shult 
not now have eternal life/ * Ea, my lord, 

* , 

has commanded me : thou slmlt not eat, thou slmlt not rlriuk/ ” Adapa thus lust, 
by remembering too well the commands of his father, the opportunity which wse* 
offered to him of rising to the rank of the immortals ; Anu sent him back to hi- 
home just as he had come, and Shutn had to put up with his broken wings. 

Ramman absorbed one after the other all these genii of tempest and 
contention, and out of their combined characters his own personality of a 
hundred diverse aspects was built up. He was endowed with tlu* capricious 
* changing disposition of the element incarnate in him. and pus-td from 
teftlp to laughter, from anger to calm, with a promptitude which made him one 
most disconcerting deities. The tempest was his favourite n>1<\ Some- 
tijries he would burst suddenly on tlu* heavens at the head oi a troop of savage 
subordinates, whose chiefs were known as 3latu, the squall, and Haiku, the 
lightning ; sometimes those were only the various manifestations of his own 
nature, and it was he himself who was called Matu and Rirku.‘‘ IIo collected 
the clouds, sent forth the thunderbolt, shook tin* mountain", and “before his 
rage and violence, liis bellow ings, his thunder, tlu* gods of heaven arose to tlu* 

1 Prawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from a ClioMauun cylinder m tin Mum mu of Now Yoik (( i-v u 
Cyprue, pi. xxxi., No. 0). Leuorimint. in a lorn; article, which ho publidiul under the i*st nd-nui 
of Mansell, fancied he recognized here the encounter Hwi on Subitum and (Jilaaine* ( l w n <} t f 
I'dyopce the Ga .U. urrluHtlogique, 1871), cp lli-llU) on the chores of tlu- *»«. m , 

cf. pp. 584, present volume. , 

On thofflnn of Ramman. and the iHtcno Sumeritui and Semitic flinty* "kirii In '»> 
hoc Sayck, The Religion of the Anri, nt liuhjhonan*. pp. 202 212 ; Tide aucrti thal he admit i d 
to tho:houonr» of tho groat gods only about tho XIV th or XIII th eenturj, under the mibicme ot tlu 
AramaDans in Byrift ( Geeehiehte tier Religion ini Alterium y vol. i. p. I88-18D). 
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firmament — the gods of the earth sank into the earth ” in their terror. 1 The 
m 9 numonts ( represent him as armed for battle with club, axe, or tho two-bladed 
flaming sword whiph was usually employed to signify tho thunderbolt. 2 * As ho 
destrojed everything in his blind rage, tho kings of Chaldtea were accustomed 
to invoke him against their enemies, and to implore 
him to “hurl tho hurricane upon tho rebel pooples 
and the insubordinate nations.” 8 When his wrath was 
appeased, and he had returned to more gentle ways, his 
kindness knew no limits. From having been tho water- 
spout which overthrew the forests, he became the gentle 
breeze which caresses and refreshes them: with his 
\wum showers he fertilizes the fields; lie lightens the 
' air and tempers the summer heat. lie causes the rivers 
to swell and overflow their banks; he pours out the 
waters over the fields, he makes channels for them, he 
directs them to every place w'hero tho need of water 
is felt. But his fiery temperament is stined up by 
the slightest provocation, and then “his flaming sword 
scatters pestilence over the land: ho destroys tho har- 
vest, brings the ingathering to nothing, tears up tiees, 
and beats down and roots up the corn ” 4 5 * * In a word, 
the second triad formed a more homogeneous whole 
when Ishtar still belonged to it, and it is entirely 
owing to the presence of this goddess in it that we are 
able to understand its plan and purpose ; it was essentially astrological, and it 
was intended that none should bo enrolled in it but the manifest leaders of 
the constellations. Eamman, on the contrary, had nothing to commend him 
for a position alongside tho moon and sun ; he was not a celestial body, he 
had no definitely shaped form, but resembled an aggregation of gods rather than 
a single deity. By the addition of Ramman to tho triad, the void occasioned 





RAMMAV 

A Rtf LI) WITH AN AXE 


1 Rawlinson, IV A. Insc., \ol. iv. pi. 28, No. 2, II. 12-15; cf. Pu. Levormwt, Let Premises 
Cinlivitions, >ol n p. 192, and Sayce, The Jhligton of the Ancient Babylonian*, p. 500. 

a 1 lglutli-pilestr 1., conqueror of the Kumtni, mado ono of these swords, which ho calls “a 
copper lightning Hash,” and ho dedicated it, as a trophy of his victory, in a chapel built on the rums 
of ono of the \auquishcd cities (Prism of Tiglath-pileter col. vl 11. 15-21) 

* Of. tho curse pronounced by Tiglath-piloser I. at the end of his Pi ism (col. viii. 11. 83-88), in 
the name of lUmraan, worshipped in the royal city of Aslishur. 

4 The character of Ramumn was fully dcllned in the works of tho early Assyriologists (H. Raw- 
MNson, On the Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 197-500; Fb. Lenokmant, Jis*ai de 
commntaire sur Btrose, pp. 93-95). 

5 Drawn by Faucl^er-Gudin, from a sketch by Loftus, Travels and Researches in ChaldsM and 

Sun' ana, p. 258. The oiigiual, a small btelo of torra-colta, is in the British Museum. The date of 

this repicbe niation is uncertain. Bamman stands upon the mountain which supports the heaven. 
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by the removal of Ishtar was filled up in a blnndeiing waj. "Wt must, | 10tt 
ever, admit that the theologians must have found it difficult to find m\ out 


better fitted for the purpose : when Venus was once set along witli'tk u,t \.t 
the planets, there was nothing left in the heavens which was sufficiently brilh ml 


to replace her worthily. The 
priests were compelled to 
take the most powerful deity 
they knew after the other 
five — the lord of the atmo- 
sphere and the thunder . 1 * 

The gods of the triads 
were marned, but their god- 
desses for the most pait had 
neither the lileity nor the 
important i unctions of tlie 
Egyptian goddesses . 3 They 
weie content, in their mo- 
desty, to ho eclipsed behind 
the peisonages of their hus- 
bands, amlto spt nd thoii lives 
in tho shade, as the wonun 
of Asiatic countiies still do. 
It would appeal, moreover, 
that theio was no tiouble 



BAMMAV, Tlir GOD OF TnMirsfs AND THlNDll * 


taken about them until it was too late — when it was debited, for instance, to 
explttfe the afhliation ot tho immortals. Anu and Bel weie bachdois to ^tait 
with. (Whe 


r 


Vhen it was detci mined to assign to them female companions, rtiouise 


1 Their embur issnu nt is shown m tho way in wlmh the y li iu ilirnt il tins ^od In tin » ium il 
triad, Isht ir, being the swulkht ot the tlnei heavenly b do s n ttunlh t >k tho llm l pi u L. tinman 
on tho con truly, h id natunl dhnitus with the eknuutul .,rnii| millions it) Vnu,Bil 1 « ritbci 
than to Sin and Miimmh bo wi tin l him sometimes m the thu I | Uee s him time** m the tiist t the 
second tiiud, ind this post ot eminence isi) nitutal to him, tint Vssui heists ln\c prewnt 1 it 
from the beginning, and describe tin triul hi « oinposod, not ot bin, Mi uua*»h, md il mini ui, but of 
It umnau, bin, and bhtimash (Rawiins n, On ilu h li turn of Hit Bihjl Mints an i Is qrianb, pp 1^2, 
1U7), or eveu of bin, Itnmimui, an l sh irnvsh (llivk'v, On the At>*yit i t Mqtlalojy , in tho Mum ns at 
the lioijal Irish Academy, vol \\u\ j p 110-11 >) 

* r llio passive and almost impersonal ehanutii ot the ninjontv t tile Bibvlnuan and Aisvnm 
V>ddebBcs ib w ( 11 known (Fn Jinoimant, As uudt tomnu nt *ur Ju.i st,p 00) IJio m ij Jiitv nm L 
hive been independent at tlu outsc t, iu tho sunu ri iu pi u > 1, and wer mamed lih i * n multi the 
influence of bomitio ideas (Savcf, 7k fi / of hit Babylonians pp 110-112,170,170, »1>, ult ^ 

* Brawn by Fiflker-Gudui, fr iu 1 a\ aud’* Monuments of Auk it A, 1st scries, tl t » l’« P i 1 ) 

speaking, this lsjfl&uan duty brought b> tho soldiers ot Ym»urbimii al into jn i, » nt it * 1 
the usual infiigweT Rumman, and in thi absence ot other intormation miy h«lp tj -I w 11 1 v 

this god was represented in the flibt millennium beforo oui i m he has neither tho i m « ‘ 14 

Hoi tho long robe of the Ratnman on p 102 ot tho pribent work. 
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was had to the procedure adopted by the Egyptians in a similar case s there 
was added to their names the distinctive suffix of the feminine gender, and in 
this manncfc two grammatical goddesses were formed, Anat and IJelit, whose 
dispositions give some indications of this accidental birth . 1 There was always 
a vague uncertainty about tho parts they had to play, and their existence 
itsolf was hardly more than a seeming one. Anat sometimes represented a 
* feminine heaven, and differed from Anu only in her sex . 2 At times she was 
logardod as the antithesis of Anu, i.e. as the earth in contradistinction to the 
heaven.® Belit, as far as we can distinguish her from other persons to whom 
the title "lady” was attributed, shared with Bel the rule over tho earth and 
the regions of darkness whore the dead were confined . 4 The wife of JSa was 
distinguished by a name which was not derived from that of her husband, but 
she was not animated by a more intense vitality than Anat or Belit: she was 
called Damkina, the lady of the soil, and she personified in an almost passive 
manner the earth united to the wutcr which fertilized it . 0 Tho goddesses of the 
second triad were perhaps rather less artificial in their functions. Ningal, 
doubtless, who ruled along with Sin at Uru, was little more than an incarnate 
epithet. Her mime means “ the great lady,” “ the queen ,” 6 and her person is 
the flouble of that of her husband; as he is the man-moon, she is the woman- 
moon, his beloved , 7 and the mother of his children Shauiash and Ishtar . 8 But 
A or Sirrida enjoyed an indisputable authority alongside Shamash : she never 
lost sight of the fact that she had been a sun like Shamash, a disk-god before 
she was transformed into a goddess . 9 Shamash, moreover, was surrounded by 
an actual harem, of which Sirrida was the acknowledged queen, us he himself 

1 On tho “grammatical” goddesses of Egypt, sec pp. 105, 100 of tho present work. 

2 G. Rawunson, Five Great Monarchies, 2nd edit, vol. i. p. 117; Dl’LItZ'sou-Mi kdtlii, Gtschichtc, 
2nd edit., p 2G. 

* lIoMUEL, Die Seinilischen Viilker , p. . n >73; Tille, Babyl.-Ahxijr. Gesehichte , p. 521 ; Sayck, IMuj 
A nc. Babylonians , p. 194. On the diffusion of the worship of Anat among the neighbouring tuition 
< specially in Syria, see tho observations of Lknoiuuxt, Essai de Comm . bur Btfrubr, pp. 150-152; jj 
Saice, op. cit. } pp. 187-189; and of Jlnsen, Die Kosmologie der Bahylouier , pp. 192-191, 272 -271. 

4 On tho Bclit-Beltis of Nipur, tho Ninlilld of the old texts, sou Fit. Lekouman r, La Magic cM 1 
h* Chald&ns , pp. 105, 10G, 152; and Saycc, op. tit., pp. 119, 150, 177; cf. p. GDI of tho present w<»rfc 
I shall have occasion to spiuk later on of the rule played by another Ileitis (of Babylon), ditfureut 
from her of Nipur. 

* Fit. Lenormant, La Magic , etc., pp. 118, 153; Sayce (op. tit., pp. 139, 20 1, 265). Damkina, 
D.wkinn, was transcribed Aat 'nerj by the Greeks (Damascus, De Principiis , § 125, cd. Ktjijllh, p. 322) 

■ J essen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonicr , p. 14, u. 3. 

7 Cylinder of Nabouidos found at Abu-Habba, published in Rawlinhon, IF. A. Insc. t vol. v. pi. *'»J, 
col. ii. 11. 38, 39. 

* Cf. Rawunson, Five Great Monarchies , 2nd odit., vol. i. pp. 125, 120. 

* On the goddess A, An, Ai, called also Sirrida, Sirdu, and on its masculine form, sco Sayck, 
Jlelig. of the Ane. Babylonians , pp. 177-179. Finches (The Divine Name A, in tho Promt] tugs of 
the Bill. Arch. Soc, 1885, pp. 27, 28) is inclined to attach the male form of this deity to the lad, 
lahveh of the Hebrews, but this view has not found favour among Assyriologists. Tho readim? 
piopu&ed by Opport,** Malik” ho would refer to tho masculine doublet of tho divinity (La Chronologic 
iibUqnc, etc., p. 15, note 5, and Catalogue de la Collections de Clercq, vol. i. p. 57, note 1). 
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was its king, 1 and among its members Quia, the great, 2 and Aimnit, the 
daughter of Sin, the morning star, 8 found a place. &hala,_the compassionate, 
was also included amon£ them; she was subsequently bestowed uponTianmium 1 
They were all goddesses of ancient lineage, and each had* been previously 
worshipped on her own account when the Sumeiiun people held sway in 
Chuhhea : as soon as the Semites gained the upper hand, the powers of llie.o 
female deities became enfeebled, and they were distributed among the gods. 
There was but ouQ.of them, Nana, the doublet of Ishtar, who had suecei ded 
in preserving her liberty : when her companions had been reduced to compara- 
tive insignificance, she was still acknowledged as queen and mistress in her 
city of Eridu. The others, notwithstanding the enervating influence to which 
they were usually subject in the luirem, experienced at times inclinations to 
break into rebellion, and more than one of them, shaking off the yoke ol her lord, 
had proclaimed her independence : Anunit, for instance, tearing herself away 
from the arms of SShamash, had vindicated, as his sister and his equal, her claim 
to the half of his dominion. Sippara was a double city, or rather there were two 
nciglibouiing Sipparas, one distinguished as the city of the Sun, ‘ Sippara sha 
Shamash,” while the other gave lustre to Anunit in assuming tke designation 
of " Sippara sha Anunitum.” Ilightly interpreted, these family arrangonVftts 
of the gods had blit one reason for their existence — the necessity of explaining 
without coarseness those parental connections which the theological classification 
(ound it needful to establish between the deities constituting the two triads. In 
( ‘kaldcea as in Eg\ pt there was no inclination to represent the divine families as 
propagating their speciesothorw ise than by the procedure observed in human fami- 
lies : the union of the goddesses with the gods thus legitimated their offspring 
The triads were*, therefore, nothing more than theological fictions. Each of 
them was really composed of six members, and it was thus really a council ol 
twelve divinities which the priests of Uruk had instituted to attend to tin* 
affairs of the universe; with this qualification, that the feminine half ot the 
assembly rarely asserted itself, and contributed but an insignificant pail to 

1 Malik, whence tho nnmo Malkatu, by which a bilingual f« \fc renders the id. lujant <>f the goddi 
V (Fn. LrNOiiMANT, Kamti de Comment w lierose, pp. 97, 9S) The comph te ioun it “ Malt ilu sha 
sh.iini” tho queen of heaven, and in tliw capacity the cudde+s is usiiilh lduitillcd williJJitar 

iik\i>kh, Die Gatlin hhtnr , in the Aitvhuft fur A«*yr ,u»l. hi. pp 5W3 Md. ami \.l. iv pp. 

5 On Oulu, sec Hawlinson, litluj. oj Jitthylauian* and A^tyiinn^ pp .»UJ, .'III, 1 <r. Linoi.uvm, 

<T. m/., pp. US, 09,103. 

J Anunit was at first, considered to l>o the fcmalt him (U vwnxsos, lltlij of liabyl. and Any nan , 
PP .*>02, 503; G. ItAWUMM, Fire Gnat Mmarchie 2nd idit.vd. i PP 12*. 12*0 «•» *1“ 1 

( Kn. Lenormant, La Mtujie che-. In Chaldnun. pp. 107,121) Mu is imnBllynluitm.il with Hi*i* 

'* ho Imrrows from her the quality of m >i unit; btar ; et. p. 070 ot the prew nt vulunii . 

4 Simla Ih tho wife of Mcr-nluch uni l'umtizi m well os of It imnuui (Sa\u, Rlf'iimi 'i U < > 

1 xbulonnm*, pp. 209-211); her mum, added to the ■ pilliel ummu. mother, is tin. «*ii in n j >* 1 ,1n 
SoAcfcjBar, applied by IIcMclmis and by tin L’hjuwUujicon Magnum to tl„ 1,1 

aphrodite (Kawlinbon, On the lit Union of the Ancient linbylonwn*, p 199, n s; l u i.n I1NJ ’ 

1 nit de Commentaire Bur ice fraymint* cosmuyon/q ue& de Btw*e, p. 9a). 
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the common work. When onco the great divisions bad been arranged, and the 
principal functionaries designated, it was still necessary to work out the 
details, and to select agents to preservo an order among them. Nothing 
•happens by chance in this world, and the most insignificant events # are 
determined by provisional arrangements, and decisions arrived at a long time 
previously. The gods assembled every morning in a ball situated near the 
gates of the sun in the east, and there deliberated on the events of the day. 1 
The sagacious Ra submitted to them the fates which are about to be fulfilled, 
and caused a record of them to be made in the chamber of destiny on tablets 
which Shamash or Merodach carried with him to scatter everywhere on his way ; 
but lie who should be lucky enough to snatch these tablets from him would 
make himself master of the world for that day. This misfortune had arisen 
only once, at the beginning of the ages. 2 Zu, the storm-bird, who lives with 
his wife and children on Slount Sabu under the protection of Bel, 3 and wlm 
from this elevation pounces down upon the country to ravage it, ouce took it 
into his head to make himself equal to the supreme gods. Ho forced his way 
at an early hour into the chamber of destiny before the sun had risen : he 
perceived with in it the royal insignia of Bel, “the mitre of his power, the 
garment of his divinity, — the fatal tablets of his divinity, Zu perceived them. 
He perceived the father of the gods, the god who is the tie between heaven 
and earth, 4 — and the desire of ruling took possession of his heart;— yea, Zu 
perceived the father of the gods, the god who is the tio between heaven and 
earth, — and the desire of ruling took possession of his heart, — ‘I will take the 
fatal tablets of the gods, I myself, — and the oracles of all the gods, it is 1 who 
will give them forth ; — I will install myself on the throne, I will send forth 
decrees,— I will manage the whole of the Igigi.* B — And his heart plotted^ 
warfare; — lying in wait on the threshold of tho hall, ho watched for the dawn. 
— When Bel had poured out the shining waters,— had installed himself on the 
throne, and donned the crown, Zu took away the fatal tablets from his hand,— 
he seized power, and the authority to give forth decrees, — the god Zu, he flew 
away and concealed himself in tho mountains.” 6 Bel immediately cried out, 

1 On tho hull of destiny, ami what takes placo within it, soo Jensen, Die Komiolotjie , pp. 234-2 115. 

* Tho legend of tho bird Zu was discovered, and tho fragments of it translated for tho hist time, 
l>y G. Smith, The Vhaldtran Account of Generic, pp. 113-122 ; of. Sa\ce, Babylonian Literature , p. 40. 
All that is at present known has been published by J. E. Harplu, Die Buhyloniechen Legend n nm 
Etaiia,iU'., in tho Britr&ge tur Awyriologie, vol. ii. pp. 408-418. 

* Tho importance of Mount Sabu in mythology was pointed out by Fu. DcLruscir, II o tag das 
Paradml pp. 105, 100; ho thought thut its site was noar tho towns of Kish and Kharshugkalaium t 
(ibid, p. 210), which appears to mo improbable. I should be inclined to look for it rather at the 
extremities of the world, somewhere in tho south, without fixing it more definitely. 

* On the meaning of this epithet as appiiud to Bolar deities, see p. GOO, note 3, of the pi event work 

s The Igigi are Jhe spirits of tho heavcnB, in opposition to tho Auunnoki ; soe p. 654 of the 

present work. 

* J. K Harper, Die Bdbylonischen Legenden von Etana, etc., p. 409, U. 5-22. 
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he was inflamed with anger, and ravaged the world with the iiie of lnswi ith. 
“Ann opened his mouth, he spake,— ho said to the gods his offspnr.g:— ‘ \\ ho 
will conquer the god Zu?— He will make his name gieat in evei f land’—' 
ltanmian, the supreme, the son of Anu, was callid, and Ann' himself gau to • 
him his ordeis yen, Bamman, the supreme, the son of Anu, was called, and 
Anu himself gave to him his ordors. — * Go, my son Bamman, the valiant, sinct 
nothing resists thy attack conquer Zu by thine aim, and thy name shall be 
great among the great gods,— among the gods, thy hiuthem, thou shalt have 
no equal: sanctuaries shall be built to thee, and if thou buildot toi thyself 
thy cities in the “ four 
houses of the world,” — thy 
cities shall extend over all 
the terrestrial mountain! 1 
Be valiant, then, in the sight 
of the gods, and may thy 
name bo strong.* Bamman 
iinswers, lie address* s this 
speech to Ann his father: 

—‘Father, who will go to 
the inaccessible mountains ? sham fights with zl and the stokm mids* 

Who is the equal of Zu 

among the gods, thy offspring? He has carried off in his hand the fital 
tablets, — lie has seized power and authonty to give forth decices,— Zu then 
upon flew away and hid himself in his mountain. — Now, the woul of his 
mouth is like that of the god who unites heaven and earth; — -my po\wr is 
no XQpre than clay, — and all the gods must bow befoie him.*” J Aim sent fui 
the god Bara, tbc son of lshtar, to help him, and exhorted him m tin same 
language ho bad addiessed to Bamman: Bara refused to attempt the intoi- 
pnse. Shamash, called m his tuin, at length consented to set out foi 3Iuimt 
M)u: he triumphed over the stoim-bud, toie the fatal tablets liom him, and 
In ought him bdoie Ea as a piisonei. 4 The sun ot the complete (lay, the sun in 
t* e full possession ot his strength, could alone win back the attributi s ot power 

1 1 \U rill}, “Construct thy ntus m tin. f<>ui regions ot tin. woilil (d ]»i> 31 \ »il d tho pusint 
" ilv), uni thy < Mils will extend tithe mount nn ( f tin t nth” Anuw.ull ipjnnr IdIuvl pimuisi 1 
{ hiunnm n monopoly; if lie wi-Jxd to huild citns wlmh would ru > 0 ui/c him us thin pitiou, 
d o utua will u»ti the tntiro i utli 

Diawu hy Fnurhei-Uuilm irom I mu \ 7nh thuiion al’hidnnt du CuW jmhh ddtsiuHn *» 
(lt ViUiraen thuntd t,i (kudent, pi hi.V 7, i! 1) 1 i\oim\m,M» /«m miluattun Jn, it 
<l /» dqwb ciiUMjcs Jfabyhmitn* d A** nit mn in flu GuzdU Atchtolotfi m* , lb7fc, p d51 

* J E. ibHit, l) l0 lhibyloHiiihen It junhn, dc., pp 100, 110, 11 ill, oJ 'lht li-l 1 n i 
111,11 d \u d, am tlu* nu filing w tliciefuic unit rt nn 

4 U Mlna \i 9 Iiethtrcht* *nr hi tf/yjrfi/Mf oruntule, \o\ i pp 107 U<\i>r Hu m mu 1 ll 
1 s oni?i wed on the cylinder, whu h exhibit the hud Zu led us i piwmi i 1 d r» I i 

2 \ 
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\\ hicli the morning sun had allowed himself to be despoiled of. From that 
time forth the privilege of delivering immortal decrees to mortals was never 
faken onf'of the hands of tho gods of light. 

•• Destinies once fixed on the earth became a law — “ mam it ” — a good or'bad 
fate , 1 from which no one could escape, but of which any one might learn tin* 
disposition beforehand if he were capable of interpreting the formulas of it 
inscribed on tho book of the sky. The stars, even thoso which were most 
distant from the earth, were not unconcerned in the events which took place 
upon it. They were so many living beings endowed with various characteristics, 
and their rays as they passed across tho celestial spaeos exercised from above 
an active control on everything they touched. Thoir influences became 
modified, increased or weakened according to the intensity with which they 
shed them, according to the respective {daces they occupied in tho firmament, 
and according to the hour of tho night and the month of the year in which 
they lose or set. Each division of time, each portion of space, each categoiy 
of existences —and in each category each individual — was placed under their 
luleand was subject to their implacable tyranny. The infant was bom their 
slave, and continued in this condition of sla\ery until his life’s end: the star 
whi/h was in the ascendant at the instant of his birth became his star, and 
ruled his destiny . 2 The Chaldmans, like the Egyptians, fancied they discerned 
in the points of light which illuminate the nightly sky, the outline of a gieal 
number of various figures — men, animals, monsters, real and imaginary object**, 
a lance, a bow*, a fish, a scorpion, eais of wheat, a bull, and a lion . 3 The 
liinjoiity of these were spiead out above their heads on the surface of tin* 
celestial vault; but twelve of those figures distinguishable by their brilliancy 
were arranged along the celestial horizon in the pathway of the mid, ami 
watched over his daily course along tho walls of the* world. These divided 
this part of the sky into as many domains or “ house*,” in which they exercised 
absolute authority, and across which the god could not go without having 
previously obtained their consent, or having brought them into subjection 
beforehand. I his arrangement is a reminiscence of the wars by which Del 

1 On u iikiuuV’ destiny, and the* guldens ptruonifying it in the Chaldjcnu Pantheon, avo Saiu, 
Tltr Ibliyiott of the Ant lent Iitihyfonitnt i, pp. 305-1101), 

2 Tho i] in slums nl.ilini; to tin* inlluenco of tho stars upon lmiimn desliny, in Clin Linton bolh t-, 
weie tilth oN.iminul for tho fust time by Fii Lenokuant, La Dili nation it la Scinice ih» pn«uy - 
clnz C/mh/frus pp 5-1 1, 117-17 

Jlie nb ntificfition of the ClmUlrcan constellations with tbuso of UrJEW-Itoiuaii or modem times 
hjis not yet bun satisfactorily inude out; the stars seem to have born grouped by them, ns by tin 
Egyptians, in n minim r diflvruit fioiu that which obtains to-day. Several of tho results ohtunn il 1>Y 
Ommr (Tahlctbx Ano/rimne*, in llio Journal Auatiqur, 1871, vol. xvni. pp. 415-153) and by Svv< i 
( Astronomy and A*tu>hnjij oj the Ihihyhmians, in tho Tramadion* of the Hill Atch . $oc., vol. m. 
pp. 145-33‘J) have been called j n question )>y Jknskx, Die Kosmntogie (hr Babylonier , pp. l:» 57, 
whoso conclusions, however, have not been ucct pted by other Assyriulogists. 



THE PLANETS AND THE UODS PEKSJDINQ IN THEM. . ’ (JfiT) 

Merodacb, tho divine bull, tlio god of Babylon, bad succeeded in bringing order 
out of chaos: he had not only killed Tiainat, but ho had overthrown mA 
subjugated the monsters which led the armies of darkness, .lie meets aln sin 
every year and every day, on the confines of heaven and earth, the scorpion ’ 
men of his ancient enemy, the fish with heads of men or goats, and many moiv . 
Tlie twelve constellations were combined into a zodiac, whose twelve signs, 
transmitted to the Greeks and modified by them, may still bo read on our 
astronomical charts . 1 The constellations, immovable, or actuated by a slow 
motion, in longitude only, contain the problems of the future, but they are 
not sufficient of themselves alone to furnish man with the solution of these 
problems. Tho heavenly bodies capable of explaining them, the real inter- 
preters of destiny , 2 were at first the two divinities who rule the empires of 
night and day — the moon and the sun ; afterwards then? toofc part in this work 
of explanation the five planets which wo call Jupiter, Venus, Saturn , 3 Mars 
and .Mercury, or rather the five gods who actuate them, and who have con- 
trolled their course from the moment of creation— Merodacb, Islitar, Xinib, 
Nergal, and Nebo . 4 Tho planets seemed to traverse tho heavens in every 
direction, to cross their own and each other’s paths, and to approach the tfxpd 
-tars or recede from them ; and the species of rhythmical dance in which thin 
an* •• **• carried unceasingly across the celestial spaces revealed to men, if they 
examined if attentively, the irresistible march of their own destinies, as sureh 
as if they had made themselves master of the fatal tablets of iShaiuasli, and 
could spell them out line by line. 

The Ghukbeans were disposed to regard the planets as perveise sheep who 


* Tlu»_ (Mulihh’iui oiigiu of the outline had hicnuuulu as littio as possible uf by L« triune ( n r 
'’•»/ /<//«<■ tin Zudioqnr grtr, ill the (Earn a t hoid < «», 2nd airier, \oI. i. p. U»S t.t m*<j ), utrcrwaid- i \ 
ldiler (Ifrbirtlui Urtpruuy drs Thiirknig m, in the Mnnoimto f t ] 'e Academy uf NMeiici*, Ihrhn, 
ISIS, pp. 1-21) ; 'their opinions ruled fur j. Juug time. 1 lie ipie-tiuii was icupt lied hy I.» nr i mant 

■ K-xti de Commmtairc dr AVhw.pp. A< % l’r> wit ft* ('it dimtions, \ol ii. XM* *17-7:#, f, i » 

dr C \ol. i. ]ip. 2J1-2.’»N, note). ^ ho has diseo\oicd the greater put <>f our ."d,a« al sun-* li\ 
Chahhuu. Hit} demonstration \s as completed hy Jensen (7AV homu byit, pp. 07 -!».», nil) .‘»20, nini 
1 r-jiruiitj deg Thu rhn tVav, in the lktutsehe lit rue , June, 1SSM* ) % and tin ideogram* ior the igns wue 
linn\enjLllJ.JLppUitf {A*fmnuinin‘h< s aw* Uahylon , p. 170, el nij.). 

' Diodoki s .Sic., ii. 30: out itctii'oi hoivy if</juivf7s ovona^uturtr. Acemding to ,Tix-i\, Hit 
ho\mnhnjie % pp !*!>, 100, the expression is of irivat antiquity ; out* of the Snnn nan mimes of the plain ts 

•• “liiiiini,” which is considered jih bisrnil) cur the a incs-i Mger/’ the ■* interpreter ” of the god*. 

* Uii the orthography of the name K nr mum, and its application 1<» Siturn, -co .Iinmn, ho 
K'waoUnjiei pp. 111-110; on t lie identity of Kuimuiiu nml the llehrew i hum, see Omatr, Tahiti t> 
As^yrirnncs, in the Journal Asiotiqut , tith seiics, vol. wiii., 1^71, p. 

1 The uanieH of the planet.-, like tlm-e of the -.tars, luue luriimhed matter for miiuenms discu-M .n 
They huve been investigated hy several blndenti— by Fr henormmt (AW dt Comno ntatn , i , 
"tr<>< 4 s p. JO.*), and pp. :{70-27*» in imto-A, Uppmt (An Oritjnut dr r flistviit), bwjee (Ahti totality «* i 1 
I'ltultigy of the liabylo)d((ng t in the I'm fi'tv't ions of thr llihl. Atch. Soc., wl. id. pp. Uj* 172), .!» 

' /be Kogmologit , pp. l».%i:i:;>. Tho most prob dde identiiieaitions are those <»f Kppnu ( ^t‘“ u 1 11 1,1 ’ 

'•'n Ihibylon, j) 7, et «e«j.) and Upper! (Ta Annuairr agtrononiiqitr Uahylon b tu • vtr-irlt <1 li*»m 
1 'mini Adatique, 18‘Jl. and reproduced with modifications in the ZtiMrijtJu, vi \i 

**• 110-112), with wJtjPii Jensen reluctantly agrees {ibid., \ol. v. pp. 12,i-120> 
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had escaped from the fold of the stars to wander wilfully in search of pastime . 1 
A t first they were considered to bo so many sovoreignjleitics, without other 
^function than that of running through the heavens and furnishing there 
predictions of the future ; afterwards two of them descended to the earth, and 
received upon it the homage of men 2 — Ishtar from the inhabitants of the 
city of Dilbat, and Nebo f rom those of Borsippa. Nebo 8 assumed the rolo 
of a soothsayer and a prophet. He knew and foresaw everything, and was 

ready to give his advice 
upon any subject : lie was 
the inventor of the method 
of making clay tablets, and 
of writing upon thorn. Ish- 
tar was a combination ot 
contradictory characters • 
tics . 4 In Southern Huild- 
diea she was worshipped 
under the name of Nana, 
the supreme mistress . 5 The 
identity of this lady of the gods, " Bclit-ilanit,” the Evening Star, with Anunit 
the Morning Star, w'as at first ignored, and hence two distinct goddesses were 
formed from the twofold manifestation of a single deity : having at length dis- 
covered their error, the Chaldoeans merged these two beings in one, and theii 
names became merely two different designations for the same star undei a 
twofold aspect. The double character, however, which had been attributed 
to them continued to be attached to the single personality. The Evening Ktai 
had symbolized the goddess of love, who attracted the sexes towards one 
another, and bound them together by the chain of desire ; the Morning Star, on 

* Their generic name, road as “ Inbat, ” in Suincro-Accadiau, “bibbu” in Semitic speech 
(Fr. Lenormant, Essai de Commentaire de Bfrose, pp. 370, 371), denoted a quadruped, the spciiesot 
which I>uorniitut was not able to define; Jen&ex {Die Kosmnlogie, pp. 95-99) identified it with tin 
sheep and the ram. At the end of the account of tlio creation, Meroduch-.! upitcr is compared with 
u shepheid who feeds the flock of the gods on the pastures of hoavou (of. p. 513 of the present wuilO 

* The site of Dilbat is unknown ; it has been sought in the neighbourhood of Kishu and lUbyhm 
(Delitzm h, Wo fag das Parodies 1 p 210); it is probable that it was in the submbs ol Sippara. Tin 
name given to the goddess was transcribed Ae\t$4r (IIksycuics, sub voce ), ami siguilios the herald 
the messengi r of the d iy. 

1 Tho ro f e of Nebo was determined by the early As^yriologists (Rawlin&on% On the Ihligton oj tin 
Babylonians and Assyrians , pp. 523-520; Om rt, Expedition en M&opotamie , vol. li. p 237; Ltnokman i 
Essai de Commentaire de Bfrose, pp. 111-110). lie owed his functions partly to his alliance with 
other gods (Baycb, lleligion of the Ancit nt Babylonians , pp. 118, 119). 

4 Si e the chapter dt voted by Sayco to the consideration of Ishtar in his lleligion of the Am turf 
Babylonians (IV. Tammuz and hhlar 9 p 221, et seq ), and tho observations made by Jor» mias on tin. 
subject in tho sequel of Ins Izdubnr- Nimrod ( Ishtar-Astnrte im Izdubar-Ejm ), pp. 50-00. 

4 With regard to Nani, consult, with reserve, Fit. Lk nor want, lhsai de Commentaire de Barest 
pp. 100-103, 378, 379, where the identity of Ishtur and Nani is still unrecognized. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a heliogravure in Misnant’s Becherches sur la Glyptigue 
orirntale, vol. i. pi. iv., No. €. 
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the other hand, was regarded as the cold-blooded and cruel warrior who d<**pisfd 
the pleasures of love aud rejoiced in warfare : Islitar thus combined in her pci sop 
chastity and lasciviousness, kindness and ferocity, and a peaceful and w.uhke 
disposition, but this incongruity in her characteristics did not seem ^ 
to disconcert the devotion of her worshippers. The three other 
planets would have had a wretched part to play in com pari son 1 

with Nebo and Ishtar, if they had not been placed under new ? 

patronage. The secondary solar gods, Merodacli, Ninib, and 
Nergal, led, if wo examine their role carefully, but an incom- , 4 Ij faM i \ 
plete existence : they were merely portions of the sun, while 
Shamash represented the entire orb. What became of them i & 
apart from the moment in the day aud year in which they 
were actively engaged in their career ? Where did they spend 
their nights, the hours during which Shamash had retired into 
the linnament, and lay hidden behind the mountains of the Bgffi 
north ? As in Egypt the Horuses identified at first with tho 
him became at length the rulers of the planets, so in (Jhalda*a ^ _|j 

the three suns of Ninib, Merodaeh, and Nergal became respee- >.£** "^<2 

tively assimilated to Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; 1 and this ^ 

identification was all tho more easy in tho case of Saturn, as j/f . i 

he had been considered from the beginning as a bull belong- 
ing to Shamash. 2 Henceforward, therefore, there was 
a group of live powerful gods — distributed among - 
the stars of heaven, ami having abodes also in the cities of the M M “ 

earth— whose function it was to announce the destinies of the universe. Some, 
deeeived by tho size and brilliancy of Jupiter, gave the chief command to 
Mejodach, and this opinion naturally found a welcome reception at Bain Ion, ot 
which he was the feudal deity. 1 Others, taking into account only the prepon- 
derating influence exercised by the planets over the tortuues of men, auoifhd 
the primacy to Ninib, placing 31erodach next, followed respectively by JUhtar, 
Nergal, and Nebo. 5 The five planets, like the six triads, were not long before 
they took to themselves consorts, it indeed they had not already been married 

1 «1 i.nsi Dir Knmoh'jie tier Bulyinuu, PP- 1 ; W-IU ; Uhtar, Vb>, Slll \ n,1 ‘* * ° T 

Ik iu illy Imilwh, to U-giu with, ami the other meat pnle. Ami, e , -i. *« 111 " 4 ‘ ? , h 


bL 


Cm^^Toptl <t«l »'.<or« *»l ‘ 

.1 n u„ «. i™ ... w tun htatw m iilabnstrr m tin- BnliMi Miw >1 ■> 


J Drawn by Fuueher-Uudin, lrom .in A^iuu statin* in u a ute ir iu n * 0 „ J(l , , i t)li 

4 This is the order followed in the lis»t> truiwrik it by Nsl i s \, ’ J., : nr 

nu d by certain texts, with some vanatn>n in the positions 1 ° 1 t t|j|1 t , , , 

■* Tiiig classification follow* trom tin- hiihh ra-al jx»wt*is a^ignti » - ■ Lbt 

170 in tlm RriHol. Mn«>mn ti-hu-h come in for trufttim ut ut pp. <nd, o 1 


^ 170 in the British JIuseum, which come 
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before they wore brought together in a collcetivo whole. Niiub clioso for wife, 
in the first place, Thin, the (laughter of Ann, the mistress of Uru, highly venerate 1 
from tho most remote times ; 1 afterwards (lulu, the queen of physicians, whose 
wisdom alleviated the ills of humanity, and who was ono of tho goddesses some- 
times placed in the harem of Shamash himself. 2 Merodaeh associated with him 
Zfrbanit, tho fruitful, who secures from generation to generation the permanence 
and increase of living beings. 3 Nergal distributed his favours sometimes to 
Laz,* and sometimes to Esliarra, who was, like himself, warlike and always vic- 
torious in battle. 5 Nebo provided himself with a mate in Taslimit, 6 the gieat 
bride, or even in Ishtar herself. 7 But Islitar could not be content with a 
single husband : after she had lost Dumuzi-Tammuz, the spouse of her youth, 
she gave herself freely to the impulses of her passions, distributing her favour*, 
to men as well as gods, and was sometimes subject to bo repelled with contempt 
hy the heroes upon whom sue was inclined to bestow her love” The live planets 
came thus to be actually ton, and advantage was taken of these alliances to weave 
fresh schemes of atliliatiou : Nebo was proclaimed to be the son of Merodaeh and 
Zirbuiiit, 3 Merodaeh the son of Ea, lo and Ninib the offspring of Bel and Esharra. 11 

There weib two councils, one consisting of twelve members, the other ol 

1 IS in, road also “(xur,” who oeeupics nu lmpoitnnt plan* in tho Telloh inscriptions (Ami mu 
Sirjtonrla, pp. 17, IS), wat at tho beginning tho mother of Ea, mid u pel .son ideation ol tho ilnt k wnf. i* 
uiul chuos (IIommi’l, Dip SiMituehrn Wlker, pp. 579-3H2; : it was not until lah* Unit it was ditu 
mint d to umrry her to Nmib. 

2 (lull, “tin groat,” must have boon at tho /intact but a men* epithet applied h* Bui, Indore 
Imp.uiu au independent incarnate goddess (I Iommi r,, op. e/Y, p. 3S1, note): her rul* and tli.it ot lim 
ion oil parallel lines in tho Babylonian texts (of. drvsi.x, Die Kmuvthxjit, pp. 215, 21(1) 'In, 
illabyfonitch-Awjrwhr Gpuchirhlp, pp. 529, 550) rt cognizes iu her tin* <lern.il lire, the Ml il .o Mill 
as the hurtful lit at, 1hcfc\cr which kills. 

J Tho uaiiie of Zirbanit, Zirpanit, ono of tho Chaldroau deities whoso importanoo \s as uchimw l,>dgi d 
by Afihjriologists at an early date (Opplrt, Kj-jihlilion rn Mt\opuUnuif 9 \<»1. Ii. p 297; Bawmnson 
On the Uilitjion of Hip Babylonia ns 9 etc., pp. 517, 51S), signifies “she who products •■oid,” “who 
pi odiices posterity.” She appuirs lo have been oonneoted with a very ancient goddi ss, (i.iHmu, “the 
wine,” who was either tho wifo or daughter of K«i, and who scum* to have been eonsiducd .it tho 
beginning us lady and voice of the Ocean (Sayc r., lb lig. of Anr. llnhylonian^ pp. 1 10 1 12). 

* We know of Laz nothing more than tho namo: llonimel ( Getchichh . p. 225) suggests with 
In sit ttion that this goddess was of Cus^nMn oiicin. 

4 Ksh.irra is in one aspoet tho earth (cf. pp. (>13, 01(5 of the present volunn ), in another the goddi 
ot win. 

h Ta.shmit, whose name was at first read TJrinit or Varamit (Uawmnsox, lb lig. of Ilabijlonvni* awl 
At'yiinn*, p. 525), is tlie goddess of letters, and always associated with Neho in the formula at tin* end ot 
♦ ueh of the documents preserved in the library of Arisiirbanipal at Nineveh. She opened thee\e-. and 
< kih of those who neeived instructiona from lier husband, or who read his books (Su on, op c/7 , p I2uj 

7 11 wus ispicially under tho name of Nanfl. that Ishhir was associated with Neho in tin* Itmph 
ot BoiMppa (Tli ll, Jinnuhiinfjtn uoher E-mgila t etc., in the Z it. fur Ami/i ialogir, vol ii. j»p. 1S3 1< S ") 

** Cl. pp. .>79-5SL ol the present woik, the ndventuro of iHlitar with (iilganuh, in which the l.itlci 
reproaches her lor her long list of lovers. 

9 Savu , op. c/7., p. 1 12, et srrj , explains very ingeniously tho intimate relations between Merod.icii 
and NlImi, by the gradual absorption of Uorsippigof which city Neho w’as the feudal deity, hy Balnl n 

lw On the origin of this allilintion, see Savi r, op c/7, pp. 101, 105, who attributes il lo '*‘ r > 
ancient relations between the inhabitants of tho two cities, possibly to a foundation made at Bab)! 0 * 
by colonists from ErMn, the city of Ea, in Southern Chaldron. 

11 Jl.NSLN, l)it Kosmoloijir tier llahyhnier , pp. UK), 197, 199. 
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fen; the former was composed of the most popular gods of Southern Ch dd,, ,, 
representing the essential (dements of the world, while the latter consist d *>t 
ttw great deities of Northern Chaldaea, whos** function it vyis to regulate 01 
make known the destinies of men. The authors of this s\ stein, who belong! d # 
to Southern Chaldiea, naturally gave the first position to their patron gods, and 
placed the twelve above the ten. It is well known that Orientals display a 
great respect for numbeis, and attribute to them an almost ii resistible power 
we can thus understand how it was that the Chahhoans applied the m to designate 
their divino mastors, and we may calculate from these numbers the < stinmtiun 
in which each of these mastors was held. 1 The goddesses had no value 
assigned to them in this celestial arithmetic, Islitar excepted, who was not a 
mere duplication, more or less ingenious, of a previously existing deity, but 
possessed from tho beginning an independent lift*, and could thus claim to he 
c died goddess in her own right. The raembeis of the two triads w< re at ranged 
on a descending scale, Anu taking the highest place: the scale was considered 
to consist of a soss of snty units in length, and each of tin* deities who 
lollowed Anu was placed ten of these units below his pmhce>sor, I5el 
at 50 units, 15a at *10, Sin at .'JO, Sham ad i at 20, llamman .it 10 (^i r fj J 
The gods of the planets were not arrange 1 in a regular series like those 
nl the tiiads, but the numbfrs attached to them cxpiessed their propoi- 
tionate julluence on teirestriul affairs: to Ninib was assigned tin* sami* 
numb(*r as had been given to llel, 30, to Merudach perhaps 23, to lshtir 13, to 
Nergal 12, and to Xcbo 10. Tin* various spirits were also fractionally csti 
mated, bnt this as a class, and not as individuals: J the priests would not have 
Known how to have solved tho problem if they had been obliged to ascribe 
values to tho inlinitv of existences. 4 As the Hcliopolitans wen* oblig'd to 
» liminate trom tho Knnead many ftudal divinities, so tin* Cliahla ins hail 
left out of account many of their sovereign deities, especially goddo-sc , ikm 
ol Uru, N.ma of Uiuk, and Allat ; or if they did introduce them into then 
calculations, it was by a Mibtorluge, by identifying tin m with other godd« ss» s, 
to whom places had been already assigned ; Dan being thus coupled with Hula, 

* The iliM'ovt i v ol tins fut is to bo a-oiihod to Ilnuks (Oh ///« -l** yum Wi/thth ///. in ill 
‘’.nrettliutjsal th Uoytil Iu*h At tub ti M l wm p. 10a, it m q \ turni tin 1 il'J I K 1 .0 ill Hu* Jlntisli 
VIum uni (L<’r Ja NouwANT, ( lion ih It it ' ( 'tt'it/foi nit'*, NV> 2S, |*|» '»* *H I Jh In tf ) i th 

I " -tu k(, Ibt ( lilt , ]) ol), 11, \ . I ) 

3 lluMiiuiiUr •*mn hytdlilit K I7d i- *s md pi »p« tU lcl n - I«»1I inm.ii, the nmnl. i U> i- 
* 'U> to ho iwrihciL to tlu ^0(1 ol mo, Veka, who is sum turn - u ’Hum h l with Ilimmi'i 

J h’u IjLno«m\m, Lit Mtujtt, ito , pi* *1, *» 

1 As |,ii aH wo eau at pris nt t liu n , tin m -l muuit ms istibli-h *1 " i t t i 

I I mi tary gods, who-e \ thus, lollowmg ■ n li ithu un _nl uli* *n n *1 <■ d nlU' 1 <> • 1 

Uhi main at niogrcssioii, hut mouldin' to tho iinjnm il in | oit im 1 . , whu a 1 -tu h *■ 1 1 1 * 

h 1 1 asciihwl to each plant t Tin i« i,nl u - m n th tl »>t tin it it 'god- h. u- j* it- i 1 * h 

1 »mp ot ita 1 itei in trod iu tion ; it win i i-Mntid din tho t \»mplt ul tin loim. 1 , h i w 

wlut Bounod eapriciuua, and huiig tin iutin.il biiwu*n the -,<‘d- alw i\s at III -u • 11 
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Nana with Ishtar, and Allat with NinJil-JJeitk If figures had been assigned 
tf) the latter proportionate to the importance of the parts they played, and the 
number of their votaries, how comes it that they were excluded from the cycle 
of the groat gods? They were actually placed alongside rather than below 
the two councils, and without insistence upon the rank which they enjo)cd in 
the hierarchy. JJut the confusion which soon arose among divinities of 
identical or analogous nature opened the way for inserting all the neglected 
personalities in the framework already prepared for them. A sky-god, like 
Dugan, would mingle naturally with Anu, and enjoy like honours with him . 1 
The gods of all ranks associated with the sun or fire, Nusku , 2 Gibil , 3 and 
Duinuzi, who liad not been at first received among the privileged group, 
obtained a place there by virtue of their assimilation to Shamash, and his 
secondary forms, liel-Merodaeb, Ninib, and Nergal. Ishtar absorbed all her 
companions, and her name put in the plural, lshtarati, M the Ishtars,” embraced 
all goddesses in general, just as the name llaui took in all the gods . 1 Thanks 
to this compromise, tin? system flourished, and was widely accepted: local 
vanity was always able to find a means for placing in a prominent place within 
it ttyo feudal deity, and for reconciling his pretensions to the highest rank with 
the order of precedence laid down by the theologians of Uruk. Tim local god 
was always the king of the gods, the father of the gods, lie who was worshipped 
above the others in everyday life, and whose public cult constituted the religion 
of the State or city. 

The temples were miniature reproductions of the arrangement of the 
universe . 0 The “ ziggurat” represented in its form the mountain of the world, 

1 The pod whoBo name iB written with two ideograms which ran ho read “Dugan,” though th** 
pronunciation of the won! in not quite certain, wus identified 1»> cuily As&yriulogisls with the Duguii of 
the l , hili'«tinca (IttNCiis, OnAtuyr, Mythology, in the ProcealinijH of the Jloyal Irish ArmU nnj. Mil. win. 
pp. 101), 410; Oiri.RT, Exjcd.tn Mtfwput., vnl. ii. p. 201; Fit. LemjUMAM', Eh mi/ tie Cnmini ntuire, pp. 
0G-0S), and pointed out ils the Bel-Dnguri in opposition to the Bel-MerodacK Tin’s njuniou protfHfed 
tor«a long time (Muvant, L> j My the di, Daynn, in the Revue do l' Hid. dm iteliy., vol. xi. pp. 
and R'clurdim nur la Ulyptiijw , vol. ii. pp. 40-51), and made Daguu the lUli-gud, the god ot (entity. J 
Jensen {Die Ko*mologie t pp. '119-450) lias shown that In* is a sky-pod in oris.- in, a secondai} fotfti »t 
Anu, and consequently of the astrological Ih l, consult*! od us poaBessinp a constellation in the sky. 

* Nusku bus been idt ntilied w ith Gibil, the fire-pod, by cerium texts which put both of thorn m con- 
nection with Neljo. Nusku, aeeu tiling to Sayce {Jldig of Anc. Bahylonians,^. 11 s ’, 119). was oiignmlly 
tlio pod of the dawn, who became later the midday sun, the sun of the zenith (Diii'lzm ii-Mi non «, 
Getchichh, 2nd edit., p. 33). Ill mapicul conjurations lit* plays the buhoidinalo pait of M niewnpir 
of the gods,” and is tiieio uspucinted usually with Bel (IT. J. fmc., vol. iv. pi. 5, col. ii. 11 32 .»1). 

* Gibil, Gibir, is tho fire-god and flame-potl (Fit. Lknoumant, Jm Moyle do z les Chaldri n\ p. i<>9, 
vt sup, in which tlic name is given *as hil-yi ; Hommii., Die Seiuitisdii n J 'other, pp. 390-393), absor hi • l 
lrtttr by the sun (Savct, Jldiy. of Ane. Jluhyhmians, pp. 179-1S2). 

4 For example, in the “ Fasti ” of Saigon (1.170) tlio scribe writes Hum u ishturuti ddiibbuti Athshur, 
“the pods and tho Ishtars who inhabit Assyria.” 

* This idea, analogous to tliut which had determined the distiibution of tho Egyptian temple-, 
arose from the fornM>f the mountain which the Chnldirans gnvo to thoir temples (Fk. Lenohmani, 
Essai do Comment dire , cti., p. 35H, et seq. ; Lm Oriyim s de VJJidoire, vol. ii. p. 123». ot soq.). urn 
from tho namo “ Ekur,” a common designation of temples anil tho earth (Jensen, Die Kosmoloyu * 
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and the halls ranged at its feet resembled approximately the accessory paits of 
the world: the temple of Merodach at Babylon comprised them al} up to the 
chambers of fate, where the sun received every morning the tablets of destiny . 1 
The name often indicated the nature of the patron deity or one of his attribute s' 
the temple of Shamash at Larsam, for instance, was called E-Babbara, “the 
house of the sun,” and that of Nebo at Borsippa, E-Zida, “ the eternal house.” 
No matter where the sanctuary of a specific god might bo placed, it always bore 
the same name; Shamash, for example, dwelt at Sippara as at Larsam in an 
E-Babbara. In Chaldoea as in Egypt the king or chief of the State was the 
priest par excellence, and the title of “vicegerent,” so frequent in the early period, 
shows that the chief was regarded as representing the divinity among his own 
people ; 2 but a priestly body, partly hereditary, partly selected, fulfilled for 
him his daily sacerdotal functions, and secured the regularity of the services. 
A chief priest — “ ishshakku ” — was at their head, and his principal duty was 
the pouting out of tho libation. Each temple had its “ ishshakku ” but he who 
presided over tho worship of the feudal deity took precedence of all tin* others 
in tlm city, as in the case of the chief priests of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, of 
Sin at Urn, and of Shamash at Larsam or Sippara . 3 Ho presided over vtyrious 
categories of priests and priestesses whose titles and positions in tho hierarchy 
are not well known. The^sangutu” appear to have occupied after him the mo^t 
important place, as chamberlains attached to the house of the god, and as his 
liegemen. To some of these was entrusted the management of the harem of 
the god, while others were overseers of the remaining departments of his palace . 4 
The “kipu” and the “rJiatammu” were especially charged with the manage- 
ment of his financial interests, while the “pasliishu” anointed with holy and 
perfumed oil his statues of stone, metal, or wood, the votive stela* ?>el up in tho 
'chapeL, and tho objects used in worship and sacrifice, such as the great basin*, 
the “seas” of copper which contained the water employed in tho litual ablution v 

pp. 183-195) : tho form of a mountain w hieh tho “ zurgur it ” iissiimod n muuli <1 lliu < h.ild.u .in >f tho 
ti matri il mountain, with its zotios or bupri imposed t»t»ru s (of p. 313 of tho pn suit woik) 

1 This hall was de&ciibod by Nebuchadrezzar II. (IK. J. /.ec., \ol. i. pi. 31, cul. it. 11. •>! ••o') anil 
by N« rifclishor (ML, ud. i. pi. 07, 11. iid-itf), in passatfe-. of which the ual mi imu' was dtounorul 
bv Jj w„v, l)in Kotmolngie der liabyionur , pp. 83, 80, 207, 2i>8. 

* Soo p. 001 ot tho picscnt work i**r what has lx on wiiil ah >ut “uii A ' 11 uk' 

- Hu? titles *■ ishbhaku,” nibhakku,” which answer to tho t< ini" “ patisi ” ami “ nuos ’* <>( the 
non-Semitic languages of Chuld.o.i, appoir to come from tho root “nushiku,” to pour out a libitum 
'N sac l;, Edition of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 00, n. 1). r Ilm eliut ot ibh*haltus was called ish^han u 
:nu t chief high piient 

4 Tho “sungu*’ (|>lur. eangutu) is lie who n “bound” to the s.«»d (hnu, op nt.^ p 01), l»o 
who hocus tom od to assume tho title, t j. A-h*huiiblii*hi (II . -1* lube., ^ol. m pi. 3, No o, U. t, ) 
ml Kurigalzu (iW, vol. i. pi. 4, No. iiv. 11. 1, -\ o). Tale (Habyl -Atyrivht (Lulu* W , I 
,J I7) tli inks that tho “sangu ” btlongul to the samo class as tlio “ishbhakku. 

* llmWDtt.SABZKC, DCcoun rtei at CIMt * , pi. 2, No. it ; cl. V. Ln Gw, rr-B<w,j «t< jUn - 
■ llio Zctttehrift JUr A*.,jrioh,,U •, ,«1. ui. 1*. ISO. fnn.pai. tin- -him,™ s, i .t il «•>■*! I‘ |> 

inwlem (2 King* xiv. 13; Jer. liu 17J ; the ltnb) Ionian term w " llR ' h '■* ll '"’ ,l ' - ' * 
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ami tho victims led to tlio altar. 1 After these came a host of officials, butchers 
and their assistants, soothsayers, augurs, prophets, — in fact, all tho attendants 
that tho complicated rites, as numorous in Clialdrca as in Egypt, 2 required, 
not to speak of the bands of women and men who honoured the god in 
meretricious rites. 8 Occupation for this motley crowd was never lacking. 
Every day and almost every hour a fresh ceremony requirod the service** 
of oik* or other member of tho staff, from the monarch himself, or his deputy 
in Iho temple, down to the lowest sacristan. The 12th of tho month Mini 
was set apart at Babylon for tho worship of Bol and Ileitis : the sever* ign 
made a donation to them according as lie was disposed, and then celebrated 
before them the customary sacrifices, and if ho raised his hand to plead for an\ 
favour, he obtained it without fail. The 13th was dedicated to tho moon, the 
supreme 1 god; the'llth to Beltis and Nergal ; tho loth to Sluiniash ; the lfitli 
was a fast in honour of Merodach and Zirbanit; the 17th was the animal 
festival of Ncbo and Tashmit ; tho 18th was devoted to the laudation of Sin 
and Shamush ; while the 10th was a " white day ” for the great goddess (}iila. 1 
Tin* whole* year was taken up in a way similar to this casual specimen from the 
calendar. TlJe kings, in founding a temple, not only Inst owed upon it the 
objects and furniture required for present exigencies, such as lambs and oxen, 
birds, fish, bread, liquors, incense, and odoriferous essences; they aligned to it 
an annual income from the treasury, slaves, and cultivated lands; and theii 
royal successors were accustomed to renew these gifts or increase them on 
every opportunity. 5 Every victorious campaign brought him his share in 
the spoils and captives; every fortunate or unfortunate event which occurred 
in connection with the State or royal family meant an increase in tin* gift* t<> 
the god, as an act of thanksgiving on the one hand for the divine favour, or as 

denote tho it by an of the primordial waters. Ono text (IK. A. /mm\, v ol. iv. pi. 211, No. I), which 
Lenormant had inlerpieled as describing a descent of Ishtar to the lower regions (La Magie chet le* 
CluQdti nx, pp. 157-160), deals in fact with the setting up of a u hruson sea ” upheld by bronze oxcu 
(Sayh:, lklig. nf Ann. Babylonians, p. Oil, n. 3). 

1 Sayil, op. rit pp. 61-0.5. 

2 Kor Die service of the Egyptian temple*, see p. 125 of tho present work. 

8 On tin* priestesses of Iilitar at Uruk, and on tho nunio given to them, of. Jriu’MIA*, Izdnlnu 
Nimrod, pp. Oil, i*>0. It will bo remembered that it wus througli the seductions of ono of thoii* tli.it 
UilgmiK s got a hold over Kabani (sec pp. 577-57 9 of tho present voluino). Resides ihese puestess^s 
»f Isbt.ir we know ot those of Anu and tin ir male companions (Rawlixson, IK. A. Iiisg., vol. ii. pi* I*, 
.ol i II. 11, 12;. 

4 llu t iblct troiu which this information is taken eontains daily preseriptions forn suppl* mt ntar\ 
month ot tin Chaldee, in j ear —tho 2nd Elul — which were pari of a complete calendar (IK A. In*’, 
vol. iv. pis. 112, 33; cf. Na\< k, llelig. of Anr, Babylonian s, pp. CD -77). 

Tho moht ancient instances of these donations aro furnished by inscriptions of the so\ ert ign-* 
of Ijagusli. ITnuiui (Uw /i v-SAiusne, JMfcouwrtes en Chaldee, pi. 21, col. iii. 11. 7-10; ot. Ami uh. 
Tin Jiwiiptioia of Tillult, in the Ik cords of the Past, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 05, and JWeourerh* • u 
ChuUltf , p. xxix.), (Judea (In sc. dr la Statue E; of. Abkaud, The lithe, of Tdluh, in thi lb cords of th 
IW, 2nd seiifH, vol. ii. pp. 01-90, and Ducnu vertex en ChahUSe , pp. xxi.-xxii., nnd Inscription dr la 
Statue fr, col. iii.-vi., in HEUZhv-SAiiznc, Lccouvtrtes en Chaldee, pi. 13,3; cf. Amiavd, Insc. of Tdfoh 
pp. 101, 102, and Zcitschrift fur Assyriulogie , vol. iii. pp. 30, 31). 
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an offering on the other to appease the wrath of the god. Gold, silver, n.ppoi, 
lapis-lazuli, gems and precious woods, accumulated in the sacred treasury ; li« Id, 
were added to fields, flocks to flocks, slaves to slaves ; and tjio result of 
increase would in a few generations have made the possessions of the god e<pul 
to those of the reigning sovereign, if the attacks of neighbouring peoples had 
not from time to time issued in the loss of a part of it, or if the king himself 
had not, under financial pressure, replenished his treasury at the expense 
of the priests. To prevent such usurpations as far as possible, maledictions 
were hurled at every ono who should daro to lay a sacrilegious hand on tin* 
least object belonging to the divine domain ; it was predicted of such “ that 
ho would bo killed like an ox in the midst of his prosperity, and slaughtered 
like a wild urus in the fulness of his strength! . . . May his name bo effaced 
from his stehc in the temple of his god ! May his god Wo pitilessly tile 
disaster of his country, may tho god ravage his laud with the waters of 
heaven, ravage it with tho waters of the earth. May lie be pursued as a 
nameless wretch, and his seed fall under servitude! May this man, like 
every ono irlio acts adversely to his master, find nowhere a refuge, afar off, 
under the vault of the skies or in any abode of man whatsoever /' 1 'l^hese 
threats, terrible as they were, did not succeed in deterring the daring, and 
the mighty men of the time were willing to brave them, when their 
interests prompted thorn. Gulkishar, Lord of the “land of the sea,” had 
vowed a wheat-field to Nina,, his lady, near the town of Deri, on the Tigris. 
Seven hundred years later, in the reign of lielnadinabal. KkarrakuN. 
governor of lUfsinmagir, took possession of it, and added it to tho provincial 
possessions, contrary to all equity. The priest of the goddess appealed to the 
king, and prostrating himself before the throne with many prayers and m\slie 
formulas, bogged for tho restitution of the alienated land. Deliudinulul 
acceded to tho request, and renewed the 1 * imprecations which had been inserted 
on tho original deed of gift: “If over, in tho course of day*, the nun nf 
law, or tho, governor of a suzerain who will superintend the town of r»iNin- 
niagir, fears the vengeance of tin 4 god Zikum or the goddess Nina, may 
then Zikum and Nina, the mistress of the goddesses, come to him with I lit* 
benediction of tho prince of the gods; may they grant to him the destiny of a 
happy life, and may they accord to him days of old age, and years of upright- 
ness! Lut as for thee, w'lio hast a mind to change this, step not across its limit**. 

1 tnpoription of the Statu* Jl <h <.U\u in tho Louvain Hi i /i lh*oiw rt<s . u< 

1 1«S, 17, 10, col. ix. 11. <5-0, I.V-215; m?« Ami tin’s 1i.uvdiili.tu, Th* Inscription of i\i\ , ■ • 

Lnurtl* of the 2nd sorics, vol. ii. i>|>. S<». ST, .uni his VtcouvcrU # hi ( hnhU f t\ i». ' ll J s * 
1,1 ^tiriftcn tier Kiiuitje und StaUlhnllrr von loujascli, in the K* ihchriftlichc /:, v.l. u l 1 - 1- 

M‘. 'ltMO. 
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do not covet the land : hate evil and love justice.” 1 If all sovereigns were not 
sa accommodating in their benevolence as Belnadinabal, the piety of private 
individuals, stimulated by fear, would be enough to repair the loss, and frequent 
legacies would soon make up for the detriment caused to the temple possessions 
by the enemy’s sword or the rapacity of an unscrupulous lord. Tlio residue, 
after the vicissitudes of revolutions, was increased and diminished from time 
to time, to form at length in the city an indestructible fief whose administration 
u as a function of the chief priest for life, and whoso revenue furnished means 
in abundance for the personal exigencies of the gods as well as the support 
of his ministers. 

This uas nothing more than justice would prescribe. A loyal and universal 
faith Mould not only acknowledge the whole world to bo the creation of the 
gods, lmt also their inalienable domain. It belonged to them at the beginning ; 
every one in the State of which the god uas the sovereign lord, all those, 
whether nobles or serfs, licegcrents or kings, n ho claimed to have any pos- 
session in it, ucre but ephemeral lease-holders of portions of which they fancied 
themselves the owners. Donations to tin* temples were, therefore, nothing 
rnprt; than voluntary restitutions, which the gods consented to accept graciously, 
deigning to be well pleased with the givers, when, after all, tliay might 
have considered the gifts as merely displays of strict honesty, which merited 
neither recognition nor thanks. They allowed, however, the best part of their 
patrimony to remain in the hands of strangers, and they contented themselves 
with what the pretended generosity of the faithful might see fit to assign to 
them. Of their lands, some were directly cultivated by the piiests themselves; 
others were leased to lay people of every rank, who took off the shoulders ot 
the priesthood all tho burden of managing them, while rendering at the 
same time the profit that accrued from them ; others were let at a fixed icnt 
according to contract. The tribute of dates, corn, and fruit, which was 
rendered to the temples to celebrate certain commemorative ceremonies iff. the 
honour of this or that deity, were fixed charges upon certain lands, wliifch at 
length usually fell entirely into the hands of the priesthood as mortmain pos- 
sessions. These were the sources of tho fixed revenues of the gods, by means 
of which they and their people w'ero able to live, if not luxuriously, at least in 
a manner befitting their dignity. Tho offerings and sacrifices were a kind ol 
windfall, of which the quantity varied strangely with the seasons; at eeitain 
times few were received, while at other times there was a superabundance. The 

1 Ilru'iii cut, Jhthyl. Fjrped, of Univ. of Pennsylvania , vol. i. pis. 30, 31, and Assyriaca , vol. i. PI’- 
I -fls ; Oi ruif, Ll Qhamp sac r€ i le la d€esse Nina, in tlio Comptes rendu* tie V Amtlffniie %lu> Inscription* 
tt lidbs- Let Ires, 1S93, vol. xxi. pp. 320—344 ; and La Fond at ion consacr€e a la dtesse Nina , m tin* 
Zeitschrift far Assy) ioloyie, vol, vni. pp. 300-374. 
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greatest portion of them was consumed on the spot by the official* of the 
sanctuary ; the part which could bo preserved without injury was added to th y 
produce of the domain, and constituted a hind of reserve for a rainy day, or wa* 
used to produce more of its kind. Tho priests made great profit out of coni 
and metals, and tho skill with which they conducted commercial operation-, 
in silver was so notorious that no private person hesitated to entrust them 
with the management of his capital: thoy were the intermediaries between 
lenders and borrowers, and tho commissions which thoy obtained in these 
transactions was not the smallest or tho least certain of their profit*. Thev 
maintained troops of slaves, labourers, gardeners, workmen, and even w omen- 
singers and sacred courtesans of which mention has been made above, 1 all of 
whom either worked directly for them in their several trades, or were Jot on! 
to those who needod their services. The god was not ’only the gr« atest 
cultivator in the Stato after the king, sometimes even excelling him in 
this respect, but he was also tlio most active manufacturer, and many of tho 
utensils in daily use, as well as articles of luxury, proceeded from his 
workshops. His possessions secured for him a paramount authority in the 
city, and also an influence in tho councils of tho king: the priests who 
represented him on earth thus became mixed up in State affairs, and exer- 
cised authority on his behalf in the same measure as tho officers of the 
crown. 2 

Ho had, indeed, as much need of riches and renown as tho least of his 
clients. As ho was subject to all human failings, and experienced all the 
appetites of mankind, he had to bo nourished, clothed, and amused, and this 
could be done only at gieat expense. The stone or wooden statues erected to 
him in the sanctuaries furnished him with bodies, which he animated with his 
bteath, and accredited to his clients as the receivers of all things needful to him 
in h|s mysterious kingdom. 3 The images of tin 1 gods wen* clothed in \ esf inputs, 
they wore anointed with odoriferous oils, covered with jewels, served with mod 
and drink ; and during these operations the divinities themselves, above in the 
he&yen, or down in the abyss, or in the bosom of the earth, were arrayed in 
garments, their bodies were perfumed with unguents, and their appetites lully 


1 See, for tho different classes of tho servants of tho gods, p. •‘>"7, note 4, of the pres, nt 
work. ... 

3 Seo, for everything bearing on the domain of the temples, and the sacerdotal admim-lr.it i "■ 
it, the carefully studied article by l*r.it»i it, Ihihylonitcht Virtrage dts Ihrliatr Mutcums, pp. \\ n ' - 
‘*u th© financial functions of priest* and prie&teBbCH, sen Mlis-mb, ReitrUge zum . 
t'rivatrecht , p. 8. . ri 

a i iKnokmant, Tm Maqie ches let Chahlrtn*. pp. . f t 

in Ate Proceedings of th a EM. -!«*- *»'■, Vo V 

4 'uida?an ttnun&tcd and prophetic atatuis, us wo might e\pcct, is identic a wi * 

1 have briefly described on pp. 119, 120 of tho present work. 
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satisfied : all that was further required for this purpose was the offering of 
sacrifices together with prayers and proscribed rites. The priest began bv 
solemnly inviting the gods to tho feast : us soon as they sniffed from afar the 
smell of tin' good cheer that awaited them, they ran “like a swarm of flies” 
and prepared themselves to partake of it. 1 The supplications having been 
• heard, water was brought 

5ft to the gods for tho neces- 
sary ablutions before a 
repast. 2 “ Wash thy hands, 
cleanse thy hands, — may 
the gods thy brothers wash 
their hands ! — From a clean 
dish eat a pure repast, — 
from a clean cup di ink 
pure water.” The statins 
from the rigidity of the ma- 
terial out of which it was 
c.uvcd, was ai* a loss how to profit by the exquisite tliiug^ which had bt en 
lavished upon it: the difficulty was removed by the opening of its mouth ai 
the moment of consecration, thus enabling it to partake of the good fan* 
to its satisfaction. 4 The banquet lasted a long time, and consisted of e\<iy 
delicacy which the culinary skill of the time could prepare: the courses con 
sisted of dates, wheaten flour, honey, butter, various kinds of wines, and 1’ruiK 
together with roast and boiled meats. In tho most ancient times it would 
appear that oven human sacrifices w'ere offered, but tills custom wus obsolete 
except on rare occasions, and lambs, oxen, sometimes swine’s flesh, formed the 
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A VoTAKY iri> TO 'IJ1I OOl> TO RTVLIVr HIE RE W A HD OF 

i u j Mutinti. 9 


1 This is tho simile used by tho author of tho poem of Gilgames to express tin* eagerness ejf the 
godijnt tho moment of Sin mash nu pish tim’s sacrifice (see p. 570 of tho present woik). 

” Kiwi i w>\% \\ r . J /«*c, vnl. iv. pi. Ill, No. \l, 11. 1-5 ; translated by Lkvokmam', La Maqi> do' 
/r^ Ghahlvt lit-, p. 17; llo.MMi:r„ Dm Snniti scion Vlilker , p. 411; Saa ci , Jit tig. of Aim JUhqhmonm, 
p. 1S7 ; .1, C. Hall, Glimpses of Babylonian Jtefigion , in tho Froctalinys of th llibl. Arch, ho/ . 
J Hi* I 02, vnl. xiv. pp. 155, 1 50. 

J Drawn hy Fuiicher-Gudm, from u Chiildwnti intaglio in tho Berlin Musmiii, reproduced in 
laliog] ivme l>y MTnant, licchrrrhcH sur fa Ghjptiqna oriental?, vol, i. pi. iv., No. 1. 

* This operation, which was also resorted to in Kgypt in tho ease of the stutues of the gods ami 
decent d persons, \ i ele.irly indicated in a text of tho second Uhaldieau empire published in H r . A. hae , 
ud. iv. pi. 25. The pnest who consecrates an imago makes clear in tho iiint place (col. iii.11. 15. 1*») 
that *‘ ita moutli not being open it can partake of no refreshment ; it neither oats food nor drinks 
water.” Thereupon ho perfoims certain rites, which ho doelaros worn celebrated, if not at t li.it 
moment, at least tor the lirst time by Ea himself : **Ka lias brought thee to thy glorious place,- t» 
thy glorious place he lias brought then,- — brought thee with his splendid huud,- brought «dso buttei 
and honey; -he has jmurul consecrated mater into thy mouth,— (ttul by magic has opined thy mouth 
(col. iv. 11. 40, 50;. Heneoforwurd the statue can cut and drink like an ordinary living being the 
im at and beverages offered to it during tho sacrifice (J. 0. Ball, Glimpses, oto., in tho Vroceedings oj 
the Bill. Arch. Sue., 18*51-02, vol. xiv. pp. ICO, 101). 
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usual elements of the saciifice . 1 The gods s<i/<>d .is it aiosc fiom tli< dtu 
the unctuous smoke, and fed on it with delight Wlitu tiny had j, ui -h, 1 
then if just, the supplication 
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ol u fa\our was adioitly 
added, to \\ liicli they gave 
a favouiable healing . 3 Ser- 
vers \uie frequent in the 
t( mplo* : theie was one in 
the morning and another in 
the e\ening on oidmaiy 
da\s, m addition to those 
which pi hate individuals might nquno at any horn ol the di). The 
itsti\ul& assigned to the local god and Ins eolh agu< s, togithu with thi acts 
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victims flowed liko water. Days of sorrow and nionrning alternated with thesi* 
ijays of joy, during which the people and the magnates gave themselves up to 
severe fasting and acts of penitence. 1 The Cluildreans had a lively sense of 
human frailty, and of the risks entailed upon the sinner by disobedience to 
the gods. The dread of sinning haunted them during their whole life ; they 
continually subjected the motivos of their actiqns to a strict scrutiny, and once 
self-examination had revealed to them the shadow of an evil intent, they were 
accustomed to implore pardon for it in a humble manner. “ Lord, my sins are 
many, great are my misdeeds! — 0 my god, my sins are many, great my 
misdeeds ! — 0 my goddess, my sins are many, groat my misdeeds ! — I havo 
committed faults and I knew them not ; I have committed sin and I knew it. 
not ; I have fed upon misdeeds and I knew them not ; I havo walked in omissions 
and I knew them' not. — The lord, in the anger of his heart, ho has stricken me, 
— the god, in the wrath of his heart, has abandoned me, — fshtar is enraged 
against me, ami has treated me harshly ! — I mako an effort, and no one offers 
me a hand, — I weep, and no one comes to me, — I cry aloud, and no one hears 
me : — I sink under affliction, I am overwhelmed, I can no longer min* up inv 
head, — I turn to my merciful god to call upon him, and I groan ! ; . . Lord, 
reject not thy servant, — and if he is hurled into the roaring waters, stretch 
to him thy hand; — the sins I have committed, have mercy upon them,— the 
misdeeds I have committed, scatter them to the winds — and my numerous 
faults, tear them to pieces like a garment.*' 3 Sin in the eyes of the Chal- 
diean was not, as with us, an infirmity of the soul; it assaulted the bodv 
like an actual virus, and the fear of physical suffering or death engen- 
dered by it, inspired these complaints with a noto of sincerity which cannot 
be mistaken. 8 

Every individual is placed, from the moment of his birth, under the 


tUfChablfr, pi. 30 his, 17 b; cf. Het’zey, Leg Origin? a orientates de Vart , vol. i. pj>. 102, 193; tbu 
original is in the Louvre. The scene depicted behind Shanuish deals with u legend still unknown. 
A godde&B, pursued by a genius with a double face, has taken rotuge under u tn*e, which bows down 
to protect her ; wliilu the monster endeavours to break down the obstacle branch by branch, a god 
rises from the stem and hunds to tho goddess a stone-headed mace to protect her against her 
enemy. 

1 On sin, and the feedings it inspired in tho Chaldooans, see Zijimkkn, BnhyUmischc Bnaspsnl- 
men; also iJELiTZscn-MtlBDTLH, Gcnchi elite Babylonians and Awjriens , 2nd edit., pp. 38, 39; l'V 
Lknoiiwaxt, Jltudes Accadiennea, vol. iii. pp. 146-1G3; JIommel, Die Scmitisclun Vdlht , pp 
313-322. 

* W . A. Jaw., vol. iv. pi. 10, col. i. 11. 36-fil, col. ii. 11. 1-6, 33-41. A vitmj of it has Ihh 
translated by Fox Talbot, On the Religious Belief of the Assyrians, in tho Transactions of th 
Biblical Archaeological Society, vol. ii. pp. 71, 72; Sayce 1ms translated the wholo into llngli-n 
(Records of the Bust, 1st series, vol. vii. p. 151, et eeq.), Fn. Ldnokmant into French (Itmb- 
Accadiennea, vol. iii. pp. 148-152); Dllitzscii-M l rdteii into Gcimnn, Oescliiehte Babylonitns uud 
Asayriena, 2nd edit , pp. 38, 39; Homkll, in Die Semitisclun Viilker, p. 317; and lastly Zm au:>^ 
m Die Bahyfonischtn Jinaspsalmen, p. 61, ct &eq. 

* Fit. Lknokmaet, La Magic cites lea ClwJdtena, pp. 166, 167. 
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protection of a god and goddess, of whom lit- w the servant, nr rnthoi tV M .i» f 
and whom he never addresses otherwise than as his god and hU god<h‘J. 
These deities accompany him night and day, not so much to protect liim tm/ 
visible dangers, as to guard him from the invisible brings rfhicli ccuseWK , 
hover round him, and attack him on “very side. 1 It he is devout, piously 
disposed towards his divine patrons and the deities ol his eountrv, if ho observers 
the prescribed rites, recites the prayers, peifornis the sacrifices— in a ^ or d, if lie 
acts rightly— their aid is never lacking; they bestow upon him a numerous 
posterity, a happy old ago, prolonged to the term fixed by lute, when lio 
must resign himself to close his eyes lor over to the light of day [1, on the 
contrary, lie is wicked, violent, one whose word cannot be trusted, *■ his god cuts 
him down like a reed,” extirpates his race, shortens his days, delivers him over 
to demons who possess themselves of his body and afflict it with siekin sses 
before finally despatching him. Penitence is of avail against the evil oi sin, 
and serves to re-establish a right coni so of litc, hut its efficacy is not ponnauuiit, 
and the moment at last arrives in which death, getting the upper hand, carries 
its victim away. a The Chaldsrans lmd not such clear ideas as to what awaited 
them in the other world as the Egyptians posseted: whilst tjie tonih, the 
mummy, the perpetuity of the luneical revenues, and the safety of the d»»wblj, 
w'*ie the engrossing subjects in Egypt, tin 1 rhalda*an texts are almost mtirely 
sih-nt as to the condition of the 1 soul, and the living seem to ha\» ha 1 no 
luither concern about the dead than to get rid oi them as quickly and as 
complete ly as possible. They did not believe that even thing was ovt at the 
last bical li, but they did not on that account think that the late ut that 
which Muvivcd was indissolubly associated with the peiishablc p.ut, and that 
the disembodied soul was either annihilated or survival, according .is tli* ile-h 
iJi which it was sustained was annihilated or suruved m the tomb. The Mini 
was doubtless not utterly uneoncerned about the late of tin 1 hrvo it had 
quitted : its pains wort 1 intensified on being despoiled ot its eaithh cum- it the 
latter were mutilated, or lett without sepulture, a piey to the low Is ol the an*.' 
This feeling, however, was not sufficiently developed to create a d< .sire loi 
i scape from corruption entirely, and to cause a revolt to the mummi lying 
pnifuaa of tho Egyptians. The riialdauns did nut Mib]« ct the bod\, theietoic, 


w\ - 1 vUm*. mi tin. Niiliji f i 1 in 


’ liiNor.M\M. I.n Mwjo ihz !•' (ViiiWuin l'l>- tsl l w » 

I » t n adopted b\ all \s'\ii«»lo r Ws liitUi'.ti l ill tin Ji“Utu. - 

• A. Ji.i.umU', Du. Bamimucn-h-n^h- . I ‘ " /<&» *<«+ ,hm 7r«l pj. H. 

' i uiMirv to Imi iouud g.ithend for t ] n liiat Unit m a ^ulliv. u iC l\ i < mail ai i 1 1 
i* * i* il on death uml ixmtli unions huiu.iii t\ . . 

lUl,. VY, /.II Croyanee a Viniiuint'ilih <1 T, V, In, >. 

•IlhJwn, p. 3U8; A. .ItKMIUs Du Htb,hH,-*h-A-'U‘"h « Dtnhlli nj . 
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to those injections, to those prolonged baths in preserving fluids, to that 
laborious swaddling which rendered it indestructible; whilst the family wepr 
and lamented, old women who exorcised the sad function of mourner 
•washed tin* deail body, perfumed it, 
chnl it in its be>t apparel, painted 
ks cheeks, blackened its eyelids, 
placed a collar on its neck, rings on 
its liugeis, arranged its arms upon 
its bieast, and stretched it on a bed, 
setting up at its head u little altar for the customary offerings of watei, 
incense, and cakes. Evil spirits prowled incessantly around the dead bodies 

of the Chaldccans, either 
to feed upon them, or to 
use them in their soreon . 
should they succeed in clip- 
ping into a corpse, from 
that moment it could he 
metamorphosed into a vain 
pin*, and return to the 
world to suck the blood of 
the living. The Clmhhean^ 
were, therefore, accustomed 
to invite by prajers bmn - 
ficent genii and gods t«> 
watch oyer the dead. Two 
of these would take tlmr 
invisible* places at the In ad 
and loot of the bod, and 
wave their hands in the act 
of blessing : thesu were the vassals of Ka, and, like their master, were usual Is 
elad in fish-skins. Others placed themselves in the sepulchral chamber, an l 
stood ready to stiike any one who dared to enter: these had human iigmcs, 
or lions’ heads joined to the bodies of men. Others, moreover, hovere I 
over the house in order to drive off’ the spectres who might endeavour to 
enter through the roof. 1 hiring the last hours in which the* dead hodv 

1 Drawn by JTaiichor-Oudin, from a sketch by Taylou, Notea on the Ruins of Ahn-Shuhrein, in 11 1 
Journal of tlu Royal Asiatic Society, voL xv. p. 414. 

2 Drawn by Funeher-Gudin, from a sketch by Taylou, Nbtcs on the Rams of Mittjeyer, in tl c 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, yoI. xv. p 273 . 
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mof being arranged corbel-wise, and contained the remains of one nr 
Vvo bodies walled up within it. 1 At other times it consisted merely of an 
earthen jar, in w;kich the corpse had been inserted in a bent-up posture, or 
was composed of two enormous cylindrical jars, which, when united* ami 
cemented with bitumen, formed a kind of barrel around tho body. 2 Other 
tombs are represented by wretched structures, sometimes oval and sometimes 
round in shape, placed upon a brick base and covered by a Hut or domed 
2-oof/ 1 Tho interior was not of large dimensions, and to enter it was necessary 
to stoop to a creeping posture. Tho occupant of tho smallest chambers was 
content to have with him his linen, his ornaments, some bronze arrowheads, 
and metal or clay vessels. Others contained furniture which, though not as 
complete as that found in Egyptian sepulchres, must lnivo ministered to all 
the needs of tho\spirit. The body w r as stretched, fully clothed, upon a mat 
impregnated with bitumen, the head supported by a cushion or Hat biick, tin* 
arms laid across the breast, and the shroud adjusted by bands to the loins ami 
legs. Sometimes the corpse was placed on its left side, with the legs slightly 
bent, and the right hand, extending over the left shoulder, was inserted into 
a vtjse, as if "to convey the contents to the moulh. Olay jars and dishes, 
arranged around the body, contained the food and drink required for tho dead 
man’s daily fare— his favourite wine, dates, fish, fowl, game, occasionally also 
a boar’s head — and even stone representations of provisions, which, like those 
of Egypt, were lasting substitutes for the reality. The dead man riquired 
weapons also to enable him to protect his food-store, and his lance, javelins 
and baton of office were placed alongside him, together with a cylinder bearing 
his name, which lie had employed as his seal in his lifetime, lksidc the 
body of a woman or young girl was arranged an abundance of span* orna- 
ments, flowers, scent-bottles, combs, cosmetic pencils, and cukes of the black 
paste with which they were accustomed to paint tho eyebrows and tho edges 
ol* the (■} cl ids.* 


1 Vaulted rlmiiilicn are confined chiefly to tin* ancient cemeteries of Uru fit Mujdieir; thc\ .u * 
ratln i over six to to von feet loin*, with .1 breadth of live and a hull 1 WI. Tho walls aro nut 41010 
juTiK*ndionlnr, but aro howuwhal splayed up to t\vo-t birds of their height, wdioro they be^m 1“ 
nail dW iiitu tin* vaullod n*»f (Taylor, A 'otes on the Ruins 0 / Muqeyer, ill tin* Journal of Ho lwi/i 
Asintir >SW< /y, \nl. xv. pp. 272, 27.'{); of. I'RAKor-CilH'lLK, JfMoiro do VArt dons VAntiquiUr, ii 


p. "71, et &i q. . 

1 Tina Lind of K-pulohro in found both at Mugh. ir and T.U-i 1-l.uhm (Taiwiu, Alai^hahm 
etc., in tin* Juurn. of Urn Royal Asitit Son., vol. XV. 412, ‘111)1 (, t. Ih.mioi -(’mi’ll /, op. rd * ■ 11 

pp. 271, o 7 ‘ 2 . r llio jars ha\e a .-mall opening at one t u<l to allow of the tseapi* ot tho cko.>ii)|)"sm 


tfaflCs. 


3 Taylor, Notts on fht Ruins of Muqeyer, in the Journ. of tho Royal Asint. Sor., vol. xv. p. * 
Thin kind of tomb is found ut a considerable depth; at IMu^heir tho imijoiitv of thou* discount 
were six to eight tyet below the surfaeo (cf. TimiiuY-Ciin'ii//, op rif ., \ol. ii. pp. A72, «»7d). ^ 

* Tayi/'K, AW os on the Ruins of Mnqeyrr, in tho Journ. of the Royal Asiat. Roc. t vol* P 
271-274, 11*1, 4Jf>; and Notes on Ahn-lShnhrein, ihid. t p. tU». 
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L lernatmn mums in iu ui) ei^is to ha\t been pul lied to huml in » tomb 

1 ho f uncial pile was oonstiudid it some distinu horn the town, on t 1 1 l11\ 
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nutting w is plieid upon i Ik ip of ut_ds md mshts Mtui it< 1 with bitunu n 

i 1 ink w ill, coitid with mold (1 1 \ , wis limit uound this to unumst nb the 

h tie ii of tin Hums md, the t ustoman pi«i^us Imin., been anted tin pih 

w is sf t on hie, raiwsnl fit ^h m it<n il, to^t thn with tin tunniu\ tiunitiuc 

md usud vi itieum, bt me; idrbd to tin pMi Whni the work ol <l m iti n 

w is lonsuh ltd to hi iom[ht» tin iuo w is c\tinj;msln d, md an i \ munition 
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with their more or loss complete combustion. Bodies insufficiently burnt 
v^ere interred in graves, or in public chapels ; while the ashes of those fully 
cremated, together with the scraps of bones and the debris of tho offerings, 
were placed in long urns. The heat had contorted the weapons and luilf 
melted the vessels of copper ; and the deceased was thus obliged to be content 
wfth the fragments only of tho things provided for him. These were, however, 
sufficient for the purpose, and his possessions, once put to tho test of the 
ilames, now accompanied him whither he went: water alone was lacking, 
but provision was made for this by tho construction on the spot of cisterns 
to collect it. For this purpose several cylinders of pottery, some twenty 
inches broad, were inserted in tho ground ono above the other from a depth of 
from ten to twelve feet, and the last cylinder, reaching the loved of tho ground, 
was provided with* a narrow neck, through which the rain-water or infiltrations 
from the river flowed into this novel cistern. Many examples of these are 
found in one and the same chamber , 1 thus giving the soul an opportunity ot 
finding water in one or other of them . 2 The tombs at Uruk, arranged closely 
together with coterminous walls, and gradually covered by the sand or by 
the accumulation and debris of new tombs, came at length to form an actual 
mound. In cities where space was Jess valuable, and where they were lie* 
to extend, the tombs quickly disappeared without leaving any vestige* above 
the surface, and it would now be necessary to turn up a great deal of rubbish 
before discovering their remains. The Chuldma of to-day presents tin 
singular aspect of a country almost without cemeteries, and one would b 
inclined to think that its ancient inhabitants had taken pains to hide them. 
The sepulture of royal personages alone furnishes us with monuments of which 
wo can determine the site. At Babylon these were found in the ancient 
palaces in which the lhing were no longer inclined to dwell : that of Sliargiiw. 
for instance, furnished a burying-pluce for kings more than two thousand 
yetfrs after the deatli of its founder. The chronicles devoutly indicate tin* 

1 The Gerimn expedition of 188G-87 found four of these reservoirs in a singlo chamber, .mil 
nine distributed iu the chambers of a house entirely devoted to the burial of the dead (K. Jyom>i wj »> 
DU AllbnhijhuUf hen Gruber , in the ZeiUvhrift fur Artyrioluyic, vol ii. p. 415). 

■ 'Ihe mode of cromation, and tho Uo cemotems iu Southern < ’haldica, where it was pmetiM <1, 
w< n disco* i red by tlu* German expedition lefericd In in tho piecoding note, ami fully deseubid 1>\ 
KoinrwLY, op. c/7., \ol. ii. pp. 403-430. 

3 Various explanations have been offered to account for this absence of tombs. Without mentionin'.' 
the desperate attempt to get rid of tho diiliculty by the assumption that the dead bodies were east 
into tho river (I'm r, Finite d t'Amjrie , vol. ii. p. 181), Lot ins thinks that tho Ohuhheaiis ami 
Assyrians were accustomed to scud them to some sanctuary in Southern Clmldica, especially to I'tn 
and Uruk, whose vast cenn terie**, he contends, would lu\c absorbed duiing the cintum s the «^rt ab i 
part of the Eupluafcuiti population ( Traccls and Itfscarchcs in Cbaldna and Shmuiui, p. l‘>K 
seq.); his opinion lias been adopted by some historians (Dkluzscii-Mukdtkic, Gtwhic'M Babylon itn 
ii nd AssyrUn a, 2nd edit., pp. 59, 00; U. Mi. mi, Geerhichte drs AUerthume, \ol. i. p. 181 ; ami, u«> f*u 
only as the later period is concerned, by IIumui i,, GebchiM Babyhmunb und Awjritw, ]>. 210; 



MIS ROYAL SEPULCHRES AND THE WORSHIP OF 1 )lE DEAR, ' (5 Si? 

spot where each monarch, when his earthly reign was over , 1 found .1 last 
resting-place; and where, as the subject of a ceremonial worship similar tp 
that of Egypt, his memory was preserved from the oblivion which had ovci- 
taken most of his illustrious subjects . 2 * 

The dead man, or rather that port of him which survived his “ ekimmu 

--dwelt in the tomb, and it was for his comfort that then* were provided, at 
the time of sepulture or cremation, the provisions and clothing, the ornaments 
and weapons, of which he was considered to stand in need. Furnished with 
these necessities by his children and heirs, ho preserved for the donors the 
same affection which he had felt for them in his lifetime, and gave evidence 
of it in every way ho could, watching over their welfare, and protecting tlu*m 
from malign influences. If they abandoned or forgot him, he avenged himsell 
for their neglect by returning to torment them in their homes, by lotting 
sickness attack them, and by ruining them with his imprecations: he became 
thus no less hurtful than the “ luminous ghost ” of the Egyptians, and if lie 
were accidentally deprived of sepulture, ho would not be merely a plague 
to his relations, but a danger to the entire city . 1 The dead, who weio 
unable to earn an honest living, showed little pity to those who were in the 
same position as themselves: when a new-comer arrived among them without 
prajers. libations, or offerings, they declined to receive him, ami would not 
give 1 him so mueli as a piece of bread out of their meagre store. 'Che spirit 
of the uiiburied dead man, having neither place ol repo^o nor means of 
subsistence, wandered through the town and country, occupied with no oth< r 
thought than that of attacking and robbing the living . 5 He it was who, 
gliding iuto the house during the night, revealed himself to its inhabitants 


1 Si eon thin subject the information contain* d in the fnuainnt of tlio rojal IH «ii » >..n«l uni 
publibhe«l by (1. Smitu, On fraymt nt» of an lust ripthni gtrimj pait of tin (Inonohnjy h> n a hi 1 the 
Canon of lhrnnus irux cnpiid, in tho Transaction* of th> Btbl. I reh Sac , \ol m. pp. .>01-.!. lb 
Dynastic Tablets of the Babylonian * ( lb cord* of the Fast, 2nd M*rn s vnl. i. p. 21), tiau-dih > n ‘ In 
the palace of Snrgon [liis corpse] was burned ... in the palace of Iv u-M* rodai h i hi was hiu*i. dj “ 
u passage which ntln rs refer to the n coni of mb rments. 

2 Amiai n, Mattriaux pour le Put. A**yiien % in the Journal Avatiym % Jssl, \ol x\ni. pp 2 .'j<\ 
2.J7; in the text published byPiNrms, TtBs in the Babylonian Ih.l ;/.- Wntio /, autoyiaphd jrom 
tin Original Document*, vnl. i p. 17, Asaitrbunip il fa roprcsi tiled ui cl id in l ban H'lnnnt, pourins. 

« at a lihation to the Maura of tho kiti">, his prulici iis-rs, and ittiriiig on the ooi a-aon 1 is favours 
upon pods and inuii, aud upon the living and the dt ad. 

* 'J he meaning of the word “ikiniuni,” “ihimiiiii, M afbr h.i\iu; bun lui-laKou by tin mih 
*\ -jiinlogfath, was rightly nivcn by Ami vi i », Maleiiuujr pour It* Dot/ nintt, in tin- Journal Uiatnpn % 
eh scrim, 1881, vol. xviii. p 237. It is cpmilent to tin "k..” «i Ihi Ryptein^ and r-pumni, 
probably tho same conception, although it u in u*i set n ri pri stub d Jiki tin ka on thi immune lit . 
‘•i \ minus ages; cf. pp. 108, 100 of the present work. ^ 

4 Among the evil hein«a ugninat whom deb nee is need* d by ini ms of ^uipuat -ns, appitii* * ' * 

' 1 m who has not been burud in tK * arth ” (S AYU , Iblig. oj Ur Babylonian^ p. 1 1 J ’ 

Ho thon liecumes “ llu? ekimmu who attacks and laya hold ot tlio Jiving t - n " v ‘ 

ll Its No. 2, l. 7,«t sou. ; H\il*r , Ahhadisrhe und Sumtiisrhe h> iMriftfrxh p. **-, II. i, ' •» ' ' 

not be eonfoundod with “ the iitukkn ot the tomb " ( if. A. j* * '• u,i 1 ‘ ’ 

►‘t, with the civil spirit who “enters into the cavity ot the bun » ( ■ - ;,w> • M 

1 or “into its vaulted chambers ” {ibid., I 40). 
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with such a frightful visage as to drive them distracted with terror. Always 
Hu the watch, no soonei does he surprise one of hiB victims than he falls 
# /JSriAfSS* upon him, “ his head against his victim’s head, 
his hand against his hand, his foot against his 
foot.” 1 Ho who lias been 
thus attacked, whether man 
or beast, would undoubtedly 
perish if magic were not able 
to furnish its nll-poweilul de- 
fence against this deadly em- 
brace. 2 This human sun h al, 
who is so forcibly represented 
both in his good and evil 
aspects, was neveitheUsx 
nothing moio than a suit ot 
vague and fluid existence —a 
double, in tact, analogous in 
appeal auro to that of the 
Egyptians. With the iacullv 
ol roaming at will thunigh 
space, and ot going foith inun 
and lotuming to liis abode, it 
was impossible to rrgaid linn 
as condemned always todwi 11 
in the case ot tena-eotta m 
which his body lay monhhi- 
ing: be was transfened, theie- 
fore, or lather he transfened 
lirtnself, into the dark land — the Aralu — situated very far away — accoiding to 
some, beneath the surface of the earth ; according to others, in the « astern or 
noithern extremities of the universe. 4 A river which opens into this legion 
and separates it from the sunlit earth, finds its source in the piimoidial wateis 



Till GODDISS ALIAT PARSES TIIIiOIGH THP NF1HFR RFGION’S 
rv HiK BARK * 


1 it \w vinson, W A Into , vol. n, pi 17, col m. 11 65-60; cl Limirmam, La Maqu ihfle* 
Cftnhlct n\ p X, J huh 9 Wadienne*, vol li. pp. 182-185, vol. 111. p 62, tauu, Jldujn n of ( f 
indent £ahi/lomiui9 t p 446. 

Theuiujoiity ol the* Hpdls eniplo)od against sickness contain reft re net a to tlio spirits ngun 1 
which they c»nt( nd — “ the w u ked ekimiuu who opprt sses men during tho night ** (IK. A . Insi , v* 1 n 
pi 50 col 1. 1 21 , of. Jsa\< i , op eit. t p 516), or simply “the wicked ©kimmu,” tho ghost 

* Drum by Fauchc r-Gudui, from a hiunzo pluqui* of which an engraving was publish id h^ 
Ch rmont-Gannoan Tho ongiuil, which hi longed to 31 I’ll otic, m now in tho collection of 31 
< lcrcq 

4 With regard to this daik country, see Jerlmias, Dio Bahylonisch-Aw/riMhf n Vorstellunani t 
Lcben narU dun Todo t pp. 59-GG, 75-80; and Ji Die Kosmologie der Babylomtr, pp 210-2 ’i 
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into whose bosom this world of ours is plunged. 1 This dark country n MlN 
runndcd by seven high Nulls, and is appioached through seven gates, « at u « r d 
which is guarded by a pitiless warder. Two 
deities rule within it — Ncrgal, “the lord of the 
great city,” and Bcltis-Allat, 3LV 

u the lady of the great land,” 
whither everything which has 
breathed in this world descends 
after death. A legend relates 
that Allat, called in Sumerian 
Erishkigal, reigned alone in 
Hades, and was invited by the 
gods to ft feast which they 
had prepared in heaven. 

Owing to her hatred of the 
light, sin* sent a refusal by her 
messenger Namtar, who ac- 
quitted himself on this mission 
with such a bad grace, th.it 
Anu mid Ea were imvn-ed 
against his mistress, and com- 
missioned Ncrgal to descend 
and eha.stise her; he went, mul 
linding the gates of hell open, 
dragged the queen by her hair 
bom the throne, and was about 
to decapitate her, but she 
mollified him by her prayers, 

and saved her life by becoming his wife.** The nature of Ncrgal lit!< d him well 
to play the part of u prince of the departed: lor he was the destroying sun of 
summer, and the genius of pestilence and battle. His lunetiucs, however, in 
heaven and earth took up so much of his time that he hid little leisure to visit 
iiU nether kingdom, and he w’as consequently obliged to content himself with 
the role of providing subjects for it by despatching thitlu r the thousands of 
n emits which he gatheied daily tioin the abodes ol men or from the fit hi n( 

1 llu mi art* tlio “ wult is of <U ith” nuutunied at the 111,1 of bio I'oun of f Tilpiim ■» ( • ! ) 
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- iuv uw nun oi uv uo« « w 

H <1 upKscntid «n one ot till* faros «,( tlu l)ion/i fiamid on the piiiulniK 

5 l>i awn by Fuuclici-timliii. r i hit> is Ihi hack «»t the tu«m/i plati rq.nM nti.hutn ] 
. : the niuimil»]iond «»t tlio {roil nj>pt nr.s in nhoi .it the t«»p ot Jj® 1,1 , 

3 The text of thin legend was found mu » r A tho r l < 11 
ih.u, The Tati cl Amur im TM l* m ih' Dntt^h J/w«mh,j 


, ii »st tlio T( 11 1 1 Am.n nft Tahiti ", utd (mbh-i • d V 
, i.ii lxxw 1 \wm, ' l( ) Ml t 1. 

»•! *\tMt bl 4 lff((tim|i M t - r 1 1 - / ft kl 4 l 

1 'dialed uiid comment* d upon h\ Uailvi, Le Ptiteptou ou * 

iu t iu the Revue Sfmitiqut, *• 1M’* «»72— o7i» 


'hjl'inhiu, i 
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battle. Allat was the actual sovereign of the country. She was represented 
with the body of a woman, ill-formed and shaggy, the grinning muzzle of a lion, 

and the claws of a, bird of prey. She brandished in each hand a large serpent 

a real animated javelin, whose poisonous bite inflicted a fatal wound upon # the 
enemy, ller children were two lions, which she is represented as suckling, and 
, she passed through her empire, not seated in the saddle, but standing upright or 
kneeling on the back of a horse, which seems oppressed by her weight. Some- 
times she set out on an expedition upon the river which communicates with the 
countries of light, in order to meet the procession of nowdy arrived souls cease- 
lessly despatched to her: she embarked in this ease upon an enchanted vessel, 
which made its way without sail or oars, its prow projecting like the beak of 
a bird, and its stern terminating in the head of an ox. She overcomes all 
resistance, and nothing can escape from her : the gods themselves can pass 
into her empire only on the condition of submitting to death like mortal*, 
and of humbly avowing themselves her slaves . 1 

The warders at the gates despoiled the new-comers of everything which 
they had brought with them, and conducted them in a naked condition before 
Allatg who pronounced sentence upon them, and assigned to each his place in 
the nether world. The good or evil committed on earth by such souls was of 
little moment in determining the sentence : to secure the favour of the judge, 
it was of far greater importance to liavo exhibited devotion to the gods and to 
Allat herself, to liavo lavished sacrifices and offerings upon them and to hate 
enriched their temples. The souls which could not justify themselves wen 
subjected to horrible punishment: leprosy consumed them to the end of time, 
and tho most painful maladies attacked them, to torture them ceaselessly 
without any hope of release. Those who were fortunate enough to be spared 
from her rage, draggod out a miserable and joyless existence. They were 1 
continually suffering from the pangs of thirst and hunger, and found nothing to 
satisfy their appetites but clay and dust. They shivered with cold, and they 
obtained no other garment to protect them than mantles of feathers — the groat 
silent wings of the night-birds, invested with which they fluttered about and 
filled the air with thoir screams . 2 This gloomy and cruel conception of 
ordinary life in this strange kingdom was still worse than the idea formed of the 
existence in the tomb to which it succeeded. In tho cemetery the soul was, at 
least, alone with the dead body ; in the house of Allat, on the contrary, it was 
lost us it were among spiiits as much afflicted as itself, and among the genu 

1 The names of tho deities presiding over tho nether world, their attributes, tho classes of 
aecondaiy genii attached to them, and tho functions of euch class, aro all dealt with in A. Jeblmias’ 
excellent work, Dio BaUyUmiwh- Amyriwlirn Voratellunycn com Leben naoh dem 2 We, pp. 60-75. Tho 
form aud attributes of Allat are described from her portrait on p. 690 of the present work. 

* This is tho description of tho dead given in the first lines of tho “Descent of Ishtir to tho 
Infernal Kegions,” given on p. 699 of tho present work; it is confirmed by tho fragments of tho last 
long ol the poem of Gilgames, as given on pp. 588, 589 of this volume. 
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boro of darkness. None of these genii had a simple form, or appmaohod ,i l( . 
human figure in shape; each individual was a hideous medley of human aud 
animal parts, in which the most repellent features were artistically* combined. 
Lions’ heads stood out from the bodies of scorpion-tailed jackals, whose ieet m i,’ 
armed with eagles’ claws : and among such monsters the genii of pestilene, , 
fever, and the south-west wind took the chief place. When (mce the dead lft. I 
become naturalized among this terriblo population, they could not escape from 
llieir condition, unless by the exceptional mandate of the gods above. They 
possessed no recollection of what they had done upon earth. Domestic affec- 
tion, friendships, and the memory of good offices rendered to one another,— all 
wore efluced from their minds : nothing remained there bnt an inexpressible 
regret at having been exiled from the world of light, and an excruciating desiie 
to reach it once more. The threshold of Allat’s palace st*od upon a spring 
winch had the property of restoring to life all who bathed in it or drank of its 
waters : they gushed forth as soon as the stone was raised, but the earth-spirits 
guarded it with a jealous care, and kept at a distance all who attempted h> 
appropriate a drop of it. They permitted access to it only by order of Ea 
himself, or one of the supreme gods, and even then with a lebeMious heart at 
seeing their prey escape them. Ancient legends related how r tin' sheptard 
Dumnzi, son of Ea and Dam kina, having excited the love of lshtar while be was 
pasturing his Hocks under the mysterious tree of Eridu, which covers the earth 
with its shade, was chosen by the goddess from among all others to be the spouse 
of her youth, and how, being mortally wounded by a wild boar, ho <M>t into 
the kingdom of Allat. 1 One means remained by which he might be restured 
to the light of day: his wounds must be washed in the waters of the wonderful 
spring, and lshtar resolved to go in quest of this marvellous liquid/ The 
undertaking was fraught with danger, for no one might travel to the infernal 
regions without having previously gone through the extreme termis of death, 
and even the gods themselves could not transgress this fatal law. %i lo fhc 
land without return, to the land which thou knowest- — Tsht.ir, the daughter 


1 See pp. G47, (5 IS of tlic pttMiit volume foi tho l<‘o» n<l of Dumuzi 

4 The text of tho “Decent of Iahtir to Iho Infernal Region*," u.n dwmirel by t\»\ T< 
ltoyal Sac. of Literatim ,2nd win^ol.wii pp. 214 Ju * rn - Ai ' S '"‘ ' ,u '" 

*•*1 lv. pp. -Jo, L»0, 1*7), afterward, public tl by Fu. Lcnuluxm, IMVt cmMaiM <iu < 
Lufannique {K 10J), in tho Mfhuuj'* d'Anhebhqit Lyupta nnc <t A* ,th *.'i , v»l. i. VP- 1 

1 it« tl l.y him lu tin* Kuui de Comuuntnirt .</f, dt l>c f ro*t , pp l.> . -.»lo » » 1 !•* Fn mi« ^ 

'•! u. pp. 81-03 ; Ckoix de Ttsh* f,i/ riiirt, No. ‘.50, pp- [w !<).)), uttovwnU by l*o\ 


^ b nfahrt dcr I*tar, otc. i 1881) f n-pr^.vv.l m the Iwn«u«i« ■» " / 

L(ben nach dem Todc , pp. I-I5) 4 hue Mb'"* 1 pl 115,1 '* *■' J 

•hrt'initui. 
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of Bin, turned her thoughts : she, the daughter of Sin, turned her thoughts — 
tv r the house of darkness, the abode of Irkalla — to the house from which he who 
enters can never emerge — to the path upon which he who goes shall never come 
l>aek — to the house into which he who enters bids farewell to the light— the 
place where dust is nourishment and clay is food ; the light is not seen, darkness 
is * tho duelling, whore tho garments are the wings of birds — whore dust, 
accumulates on door and bolt/* * Ishtar arrives at tho porch, she knocks at it, 
she addresses the guardian in an imperious voice : “ ‘ Guardian of tho waters, 
open thy gate — open thy gate that I may enter, even I. — If thou openest not 
the door that 1 may cuter, even I, — I will burst open the door, I will break the 
bars, T will break the threshold, I will burst in the panels, I will excite the dead 
that the) may eat the living, — and the dead Bhall be more numerous than the 
living/ — The guardian opened Ins mouth and spake, ho announced to the might v 
Ishtar : ‘ Stop, 0 lady, and do not overturn the door until I go and apprise 
the Queen Allat of thy name/ Allat hesitates, and then gives him permission 
to receive tho goddess : ‘Go, guardian, open the gate to her— hut treat her 
according to tho ancient laws/ ” 

Mortals enter naked into tho world, and naked must they leave it: and 

it 

since Ishtar lias decided to accept their lot, she too must be prepared to divest 
herself of her garments. “The guardian went, he opened his month : ‘ Enter, 
my lady, and may Kutha rejoice — may the palace and the land without return 
exult in thy presence!’ lie causes her to pass through the first gate*, diverts 
her, removes the great crown from her head: — ‘Why, guardian, dost thou 
remove the great crown from my head?’ — ‘Enter, my lady, such is the law of 
Allat/ The second gate, he causes her to pass through it, ho divests her— removes 
the rings from her ears : — ‘ Why, guardian, dost thou remove 1 the rings from 
my ears ? ’ — ‘ Enter, my lady, such is the Jaw of Allat/ ” And from gate to 
gate lie removes some ornament from the distressed lady — now her necklace 
with its attached amulets, now the tunic which covers her bosom, now her 
enamelled girdle, her bracelets, and the rings on her ankles : and at length, at 
the seventh gate, takes from her her last covering. When she at length 
arrives in the presence of Allat, she throws herself upon her in order to vvre^t 
from her in a terrible strugglo tho life of Dumuzi ; but Allut sonds for Namtar, 
her messenger of misfortune, to punish tho rebellious Ishtar. “ Strike her eyo 
with the affliction of tho eyes — strike her loins with the affliction of the loins - 
strike her feet with the affliction of the feet — strike her heart with the affliction 
of the heart — strike her head with the affliction of the head — strike violently 
at her, at her whole body !” While Ishtar was suffering the torments ol tlr- 
infernal regions,* the world of the living was wearing mourning on account of 
her death. In the absence of the goddess of love, the rites of love could no 
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longer bo performed. The passions of animals and men were suspen I «1 It 
she did not letuin qiucMj to the d the iae< s of men aiul amm ils u nl 1 

become e\tinct, the earth would become a deceit, and the gods vtoulcl hue 
neither votai ies noi offumgs « Papsnkal, the sen mt of the 3 oat gods tm h ■ 
lace bofoic Sliamasli — clothed m mourning, Idle d with sonow. Sh iniash wc nt 
—he w opt m the pusenco of Sin, his f atlw 1,— md his tins flowed in tin 
presence of Ea, the king — ■ * tshtai has gone down into tin * utli, md she lias 
not come up again ’—And evei since Ishtar has d( scendc d into tin 1 md without 
ictnin . . . [the passions of men and boasts h no been suspend* d] . tho mash 1 
goes to slot p while giving his comm md, tin servant goes to sh < p on lus dut\.’ ” 
The itsuriection of the goddess is the only leirndv foi such ills, but this is 
dependent upon the lcsuiriction of J)umu/i Ishtar will mui consent to 
leippeai in the wmld, if she cannot bung luck her husband ,with liei Ea the 
supieme god, tbe mfdlihb evccutoi of the divine will — he who alum cm 
modify the liws impos'd 
upon oi< at 1011-* -at h ngth 
dunks to aceoid to hei 
wlut she de&n cs ‘‘I 1, in 
tin wisdom of his luait, 

Innud a male bunjr — 
inline d 1 ddushunanm, the 
Mivml of the gods — M»o 
thin, Uddushunamii, turn 
tliV laee tow.llds tin glti witui ro mini jf ii > k 1 \umi \ 1 s 11 mii* 

of the land without ictnin; 

—the seven gate's of the land without letum — nuv they lx conn opt 11 at tliv 
pitscnee — may Allat behold thee, and n|<me m thv pits<me r Winn ha 
In ut bhall bo calm, and ha width appeased, (hum 1 01 in tin nunc ni tin gn it 
^utls — turn th) thoughts i > tin spnng* — * M iv the "j>inu, mv ) ul\,gm nu ol 
its watt is that I ma> dunk of than f * All it bloke out into a tc mhl 1 igt 
when she saw heisell obliged to Mild to hei m il , ‘ she it it I101 suits, she 
flawed hei fingeis,” she bioke out into f uisi s igaimt the nn n^i 1 ot midoi 

turn 44 4 f lhou hast 1 \piess« d to me a wish which sin uld not Lx mult ! L 1 ) 

l ddiibhunamir,oi I will shut thee up in the gu it pusc 11 tin. mud of tho diains 
<> j tin cit) bhall be* tliv tood the gutteis of tilt town sh ill be thv dunk tn 
sh ulow of tbe walls slmll be thv ibode — the tlm sholds shall be thv h ihit in 

‘ Ihiwn hv Fnulm-Gwliii ti in » Hull mu ml i h n tin Mu urn ( M 

f t 1 < 1 *n (h* Ciibmlm onenUnn, i U I ( ll jl ' * ^ -* On l it i n 1 

million ol NicorsK\, In IU fit /U h « el* »> I ft" 1 ' h u j • 

h -41 Baloincn Huniuhliis luiui t I ihit tli 1 l li ui i*. 11 1 1 * 

•utm ot the goddess which w is 1 loud 111 1 e. t th t 1 1 
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— confinement anil isolation shall weaken thy strength.’ She is obliged to 
obey, notwithstanding ; she calls her messenger Namtar and commands him to 
make all tiio preparations for resuscitating the goddess. It was necessary to 
break the threshold of the palace in order to get at the spring, and its wafers 
would have their full effect only in presenco of the Anunnas. "Namtar wont, 
he. rent open the eternal palace, — ho twisted the uprights so that the stones of 
the threshold trembled ; — ho made the Anunnaki come forth, and seated them 
on thrones of gold, — he poured upon Ishtar the waters of life, and brought her 
away.” She received again at each gato the articles of apparel she had 
abandoned in her passage across the seven circles of hell : as soon as she saw 
the daylight once more, it was revealed to her that the fate of her husband was 
henceforward in her own hands. Every year she must bathe him in pure water, 
and anoint Him with the most precious perfumes, clothe him in a robe of 
mourning, and play to him sad airs upon a crystal flute, whilst her priestesses 
intoned their doleful chants, and tore their breasts in sorrow : his heart would 
then take fresh life, and his youth flourish once more, from springtime to 
springtime, as long as she should celebrate on his behalf the ceremonies already 
prescribed by the deities of the infernal world. 

1 Damuzi was a god, the lover, moreover, of a goddess, and the deity succeeded 
where mortals failed . 1 * 3 Ea, Nebo, Gula, Ishtar, and their fellows possessed, no 
doubt, the faculty of recalling the dead to life, but they rarely made use of it 
on behalf of their creatures, and their most pious votaries pleaded in vain from 
temple to temple for the resurrection of their dead friends ; they could never 
obtain the favour which had been granted by Allat to lhmiuzL When the 
dead body was once placed in the tomb, it rose up no more, it could no more 
be reinstated in the place in the household it had lost, it never could begin 
once mows a new earthly existence. The necromancers, indeed, might snatch 
away death’s prey for a few moments. The earth gaped at tho words of their 
invocations, the soul burst forth like a puff of wind and answered gloomily the 
questions proposed to it; but when the charm was once broken, it had to 
retrace its steps to the country without return, to be plunged once more in 


1 It follows from this passag< that Ishtar could he delivt ml only at tho cost of auothor lifo : it 

was for this reason, doubtless that Ea, instead of bonding the ordinary messenger of the gods, criati d 
a special messenger. Allat, furious at tho insignificance of the victim sent to her, contents lursulf 
with threatening Uddushanamir with an ignominious treatment if he does not escape as quickly as 
possible. 

* Merodacli is called “ the merciful ono who taken pleasure in raising the dead to life,” ami “ tho 
lord of tho pure libation,” the “merciful one who has power to give lifo” (A. Jkiuuias, Die Babijl.- 
Abnjt. Yorstell. vom In ben nark dem Tode , p. 101 ; Jevsen, Die Komnolngic , pp. 290, 207). In Jeremias 
(op. rit pp. 100, 101) may be found the list of the gods who up to ihe present are known to have 
had the power to resi^citato the de.ul ; it is probable that this power belonged to ull tho gods anil 
goddesses of tho lirst rank. 
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darkness . 1 This prospect of a dreary and joyless eternity was not so terrifying 
to the Chalda»ans us it was to the Egyptians. The few years of their earthly 
existence were of far more concern to them than the endless ages Vhich were 
to bpgin their monotonous course on the morrow of their funeral. The sum of 
good and ovil fortune assigned to them by destiny they preferred to spend 
continuously in the light of day on the fair plains of the Euphrates and Tigris: 
if they were to economize during tliis period with the view of laying up a 
posthumous treasure of felicity, their store would have no current value beyond 
the tomb, and would thus become so much waste. The gods, therefore, whom 
they served faithfully would 
recoup them, here in their 
native city, with present 
prosperity, with health, 
riches power, glory, and a 
numerous offspring, for the 
offerings of their devotion ; 
while, if they irritated the 
deities by their short- 
comings they had nothing 
to expect but overwhelming 
calamities and sufferings. Tin* gods would “ cut them down like a reed,” 1 and 
their <l names would bo annihilated, their seed di stroyed ; — they would end their 
days in affliction and hunger, — their dead bodies would be at the mercy of chance, 
and would receive no sepulture .’’ 4 They were content to resign themsehes, 
therefore, to the dreary lot of eternal misery which awaited thorn after death, 
provided they enjoyed in this world a long and prosperous existence . 5 Some 
of them felt and rebelled against the injustice of the idea, which assigned one 
and the same fate, without discrimination, to the coward and the hero killed on 
the battle-field, to the tyrant and the mild ruler of his people, to the nicked ,aid 

1 &•<• i»p. 583, 589 of the present work for tlu* offering ami sacniins winch Gilguues had to 
make Arum temple to temple before ri reiving tho favour of a moraeutuiy glimpse ot tho shade ot 
h thani ; on neoromanoy, boo Boscawln, Notes on the Utligion and Mythology of the Assyrians^ in the 
Imiihaction* of the Bibl. Arch. Soc , vol. iv. pp. ‘271, 273-286; Fn. Lexokmant, La Jh‘u nation et hi 
Ssunre dee pr&age* chez lea Chulthfui*, pp. 1.11— 1G7 ; A. Jeulmias op ci/., pp. 1UI-1U3. 

* Drawn by Faiicher-Giidin, from u Giialdiuan intaglio in MlwxFs Catalogue dt hi CoUutiun dt 
V de Cleicq , vol. i. pi. ix. No. S3; ot. Ii&izi y, Lit Oitgiina oiiuitahs tie VAit> vol. i. p DJ 

J Haw Lis sox, \V. A . Insc., vol. iv. pi. 3, cul. 1. 13. 

* T1 iib id the end of an inscription of Nabubaladiu, King of Babylon in tho IX* 11 centniy bc , 
published by Rawlixpox, W. A. law , vol. v. pi 61, col. iv. 11. 50-53; cf. F. V. SeniiL, Inscription dt 
J\abu~abil-iddin t in tho Zeitsclirift fur Assy riot ng it, vol. iv. p. 334; J. Jlremias, Die Cultustajd ton 
Mppar, in tho Beitragt tur Assyriologie , vol. i p. 277. 

4 On the beliefs of the Oiialdeoanu and Adrians relative to temporal rewards bestowed by tho 
' ds upon tho faithful, with no Bccurity as to their continuance in the other world, sec A. Jlkluia n 
Bab ylonisch- Assy rischen VorsttUungen vom Ja hen nach dtm Tode , pp. 4(i-U) 
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the righteous. These thcicforc supposed that the gods would make distinctions, 
that they would separate such heroes from the common herd, welcome them in a 
fertile, sunlit island, separated from the abode of men by the waters of death — 
the impassible rfver which leads to the house of Allat. The tree of difo 
flourished there, the spring of life poured forth there its revivifying waters; 
thither Ea transferred Xisuthros after the Deluge; Gilgames saw the shores 
of this Mind and returned from it, string and healthy as in the days of his 
youth. The site of this region of delights was at first placed in the centre of 
the marshes of the Euphrates, where this river flows into the sea; afterwards 
when the country became better known, it was transferred beyond the ocean . 1 
In proportion as tho limits of the Clialdican horizon were thrust further and 
further away by mercantile or warlike expeditions, this mysterious island was 
placed more and more to the east, afterwards to tlio north, and at length at a 
distance so great that it tended to vanish altogether. As a final resource, the 
gods of heaven themselves became the hosts, and welcomed into their own 
kingdom the purilied souls of tho heroes. 

These souls were not co securely isolated from humanity that the inhabitants 
of the world were not at times tempted to rejoin them before their last hour 
laid <?ome. Just as Gilgames had dared ot old the dangers of the desert and 
the ocean in order to discover the island of Khasisadra, so Etana darted through 
the air in order to ascend to the sky of Ann, to become incorporated while still 
living in the choir of the blessed . 2 The legend gives an account of liis friendship 
with the eagle of Shamash, and of tho many favours he had obtained from and 
rendered to tbe bird. It happened at last, that his wife could not bring 
forth the son which lay in her womb; tho hero, addressing himself to the 
eagle, asked from her the plant which alleviates the birth-pangs of women 
and facilitates their delivery. This w r as only to bo found, however, in the 
heaven of Ann, and how could any one run tho risk of mounting so high, 
without being destroyed on the way by the anger of the gods ? The eagle 
takes pity upon tho sorrow of his comrade, and resolves to attempt the enter- 
prise with him. “ 4 Friend/ she says, 4 banish the cloud from thy face ! Come, 
and L will carry thee to the heaven of the god Ann. Place thy breast against 
my breast — place thy two hands upon the pinions of my wings — place thy 

1 A. Jim utao, T>i* r,ahyl m -Afwjr. Yorttdl. vom Lchen nttch dent Todc, pp. and tlio crilichnis 

of Jiam n. Die Kobmolofjii , pp. 212-211. 

” Tlw* legend of lOlum was discovered, and some fragments of it translated, hy (J. Smiiii, The 
Chald.van At count of Genew, pp. 1118 1H. All that is known of it has boon collected, published, 
ti unstated, and cnmmeutf d upon by E. J. Hakim n, Die Babylon woken Legtnden oon KUinu, etc., in 
the Btifriitje xnr A»$yriologie , vol. ii. pp. 331-108, where will be found u summary of tho analogic* 
between this legend and others euvrent injaneieut and modern nations; then by Mourns .Tavtuow, .1 
AV<p Fragment of tin* Babylon inn Kit inn Legend, in the Beit rage zur Assyrioloyie, vol. iii , pp. 302-385. 
who disproved tlio arrangement of the fragments which had been adopted by Harper. 
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THE ASCENSION OF ETANA TO THE HEAVEN q'T^ANU. 

i » 

sido agninHt my side.’ ITe places his breast against the breast of the eagle, ho 
places his two hands upon the pinions of the wings, he places his side against 
her side he adjusts himself firmly, and his weight was great.” ThejChaldi. na* 
artisjs have more than once 
represented 
the hei 
closely 

of his ally, and holding her in a 
strong embrace. A first flight 
has already lifted them above 
the earth, and the shepherds 
scattered over the country are 
stupefied at the unaccustomed 
si«»ht: one announces the prodigy to another, while their do*gs seated at their 
loot extend their muzzles ns if in the act of howling with terror. *• For the 
space ot a double hour the eagle bore him — then the eagle spake to him, to 
him Etana: ‘Behold, my friend, tin 4 eartli wh.it it is; regard the sea which the* 
ocean contains! See, the earth is no more than a mountain, and the sea is no 
more than a lake/ The space of a second double hour she bore him, thei^tly* 
eagle spake to him, to him Etana : ‘ Behold, my friend, tho earth what it i> ; 
the sea appears as the girdle of tlm earth ! * Tho space of a third double hour 
'lie bore him, then the eagle spake to him, to him Etana: ‘ See, my fiieml, the 
iartli, what it is: — the sea is no more than the rivulet made by a g.iidener’” 
They at length arri\e at the heaven of Ann, and rest there for a moment. 
Etana sees around him nothing but empty space — no living thing within it — 
not »*ven a bird: lu* is struck with terror, but the eagle reassures him, and tells 
him to proceed on his way to the heaven of Ishtar. “‘dome, my friend, let 
me bear thee to Ishtar, -and I will place thee near Ishtar, the lady, — ami at 
( the feet of Ishtar, the lady, thou shalt throw thyself. — Place thy side against 
my side, place thy hands on the pinions of my wings.’ The space of a double 
hour ftqtf'bore him : ‘ Friend, behold the earth what it is. — The face of the earth 
stretchy out quite flat -and tho sea is no greater than a mere/ The space of 
i» secoife double hour she bore him: ‘Fiieml, behold the earth what it is, — tho 
earth is no more than a square plot in a garden, and the great sea i^not greater. 
ih.m a puddle of water/ ” At the the third hour Etana lost courage, and cried, 
‘•Stop!” and tho eagle immediately descended again; but, Etana* strength 
hi mg exhausted, he let go his hold, and was dashed to pieces on the ground. 

1 Drawn by F.iuehcr-Cudiu, from uriialil ran intaglio, reproduced in IIli / i * \\h* nnb* 

« I’Mfirf, pi. 30 bis, No. 13; cf. Siulii, Not* tCEpigntphit, iu the Ileeuiil, vol. \u., p o'2 
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The eagle escaped unhurt this time, hut sho soon suffered a more 
'painful death than that of Etana. Sho was at war with the serpent, though 
k the records which wo as yet possess do not vouchsafe the reason, whey she 
discovered in the roots of a tree tho nest in which her enemy concealed i( s 
brood. She immediately proposed to her young ones to pounco down upon the 
growing snakes ; one of her eaglets wiser than the rest, reminded her that they 
were under tho protection of Shnmnsli, the groat rightcr of wrongs, and 
cautioned her against any transgression of tho divine laws. Tho old euglo felt 
herself wiser than her son, and rebuked him after the manner of wise mothers • 
she carried away the serpent’s young, and gave them as food to her own brood. 
The hissing serpent crawled us far as Sluimash, crying for vengeance : « The evil 
she has done me, Sliamash-behold it ! Come to my help, Sliamash ! thy net is 
as wide as the earth -thy snares reach to tho distant monntain-who can escape 
thy net ? The criminal Zu, 1 Zu who was the first to act wickedly, did he 
escape it?” , Sliamash refused to interfere personally, bnt. he pointed out to 
the serpent an artifice by which he might satisfy his vengeance as securely as 
if Sliamash himself had accomplished it. “Set out upon tho way, ascend the 
uovutain, and conceal thvselt in a dead bull ; — make an incision in his insM< 
-tear open his belly, -take up thy abode-establish thyself in his b. lly 
All the buds of the air will pounce upon it . . . —and the eagle herself will 
come with thorn, ignorant that thou art within it; -she will wish to posses 
herself of the flesh, she will como swiftly— sho will think of nothing bnt the 
entrails within. As soon as sho begins to attack tho inside, seize her by h.-r 
wings, beat down her wings, the pinions of her wings and her claws, tear her 
and throw her into a ravine of tho mountain, that sho may die there a death ot 
hunger and thirst” 

The serpent did as Sliamash advised, and tho birds of tho air began to 
ityik round the carcase in which she was hidden. The eagle came with, tho 
rest, and at first kept aloof, looking for what should happen. Whon she 
saw that the birds flow away unharmed all fear left her. In vain did the 
wise eaglot warn her of tho danger that was lurking within the prey; sho 
mocked at him and his predictions, dug her beak into tho carrion, and the 
serpent haping out seized her by tho wing. Then “the eagle hor mouth 
opened, and spake unto the snake, ‘ Have mercy upon mo, and according to 
thy pleasure a gift I will lavish upon thee 1 * The snake opened her mouth 
aud spake unto the eagle, ‘Did I roleaso time, Sliamash would lake part 
against me; and the doom would fall upon me, which now 1 fulfil upon thee.’ 

* ",!? altasi011 to lbe of tho deathly tablets and tho defeat of tho bird Zu by Shauiasb , 

si e p. 6C7 of the present work. 
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Flic* tore out her wings, her leathers, her pinions ; she tore her to pieces, she 
threw her into a cleft, and there she died a death of hunger and of thirst.” 1 
The gods allowed no living being to penetrate with impitnity into their » 
empire: he who was desirous of ascending thither, however bravo lie might be, 
could do so only by death. The mass of Immunity had no pretensions to mount* 
so high. Their religion gave them the choice between a perpetual abode in the 
tomb, or confinement in the prison of Allat ; if at times they strove to escape 
liom these alternatives, and to picture otherwise their condition in the world 
beyond, their ideas as to the other life continued to remain vague, and never 
approached the minute precision of the Egyptian conception. The can's of the 
piescnt life were too absorbing to allow them leisure to speculate upon the 
conditions of a future existence 
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intercourse by land and sea — Trade coiporation*: buck-making . , industnal implement* 
in stone and nulal, goldsmiths, engravers of cylinders , , weavers; the state of the working 
cfasse*. f 

• Fanning and cultivation of the ground: landmarks, slaves, and agricultural labourers— 
Scents of pa dm nl life : /idling, hunting — Archaic literatim ; positive sciences: arithmetic and 
i/ttmthg, astronomy and astrology, the science of foretelling the future— The physician ; magic 
and tf.> injltunrc on neighbouring counities . 
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CHAPTER IX. 


jgflf CHALD/EAN CIVILIZATION. 

MrJji Roy alt) — The constii utioD of tlu f umly in 1 its properly — Ch ddceau 

commerce and industry 

e&R^ mill] C t lialiljcau kings, unlike tlieii eontempowuies thc t l^a- 
A jaolis, i.uelj put toiwaid any pietensions to divinity. 
They umtuited the motives with occup)ing in intnnndiite 
position lictwan their subjects and the gods, and tor the put- 

poso ot mediation they believed themselves to be endowed with 

' I )owe,s n( d Pressed by oidmaiy moitals They sometimes 

^ Jmmi ’situated tlu mselves the sons of La, 3 4 oi of Ninsun, 3 01 some 

j otliei dut), but this involved no btlui in a divine paicntige, and 
"as mcicly pious li) pcrbole : they (liteit lined no illusions with 
/ | regaid to any descent from a god oi even hom one of Lisdonbhs, 
but (hey desnod to bo rotogm/ul as Ins vicegnents licit below, is 
11 his piophets, lus well-beloved, bis pistols, elected by him to lule his 

InfBjiman flocks, or as pnests devotedly attached to lus suvue While, 

towevor, the oidmaiy pnest chose loi himsell a single mistei to whom he 


1 Drawn by Boudiei,from the ^hetili 1 v 1 oi n s Irani and h m ft t m U id tea and Sum run , 
P 75 The lmtnl vignetU, whuh i>i ly 1 iuJni Uudin ujrs nU i io> il figure knctlin^ and 
lit ldin^ a large nail m both luuK(d p 7j7if this \(lium) Hu uail btrved t> hup tlu fignie 
fixed firmly m tho 6arth It is i rc pio lui tion ol tlu 1 1011/1 lijjurme in the 1 ouvie, nlu i ly publisl 1 1 
by Unr/ny-SABzrc, Itecouiutes en Lhal i , pi 2S No i 

2 'ibis title is taken by the Liiijf Urhau )f Li^ish iu llnzia su/ie /M » vuft tn Cl rite 
il eol i 11 7, &, cf Opilri, its Inanition s th (th tea in the (omphs i niditb dt / it itenu. 

In*ci iptioni et Eiltes-Lettres, lbb2, }) U Amtai n, Liu Lis iqtiom i of Tdloh , m the fat h if 
** IW, 2nd senes, VOl l p 75, Jensen, Insrhrijle t an hbnujt uiid btatlhdUa ion 1 if i h, m tho 
^riechri/tltdie LibhoViek , vol iu‘ pp 20, 21 • 

4 bin gosh id, King ot Uiuk, pioiluniM hmiaolf tho son ot this goddess (Ravm in *cm, e Lib W 
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devoted himself, the priest-king exercised universal sacerdotal functions^ and 
Maimed ty be pontiff of all the national religions, llis choice naturally was 
directed by preference to the patrons of his city, those who had raised his anchors 
from the dust, and had exalted him to the supremo rank, but there were other 
divinities who claimed their share of his homage and expected of him a devotion 
suited to their importance. 1 If he had attempted to carry out these duties person- 
ally in dt tail, ho would have had to spend his whole life at the foot of the altar; 
even when lie had delegated as many of thorn as he could to the regular 
oloigy, there still remained sufficient to occupy a large part of his time. 
Fa cry month, even day, brought its inevitable round of sacrifices, prayers, and 
processions/ 1 On the 1st of the second Elul, the King of Babylon had to 
present a gazelle without blemish to Sin ; he then made an offering of his own 
choosing to Shamash, and cut the throats of his victims before the god. Those 
ceremonies were repeated on the 2nd without any alteration, but from the 3rd 
to the 12th they took place during the night, before the statues of Morotlaeh and 
[jdit.ir, in turn w ith those of jS ebo and Tashmit, of Mullil and Ninlil, of flamman 
and of Zirbanit ; sometimes at the rising of a particular constellation — as, for 
ijistynee, that of the Great Dear, or that of tho sons of Jslitar ; sometimes at the 
moment when the moon “ raised above the eaith her luminous crown.” On 
such a date a penitential psalm or a litany was to be recited ; 3 at another time 
it was forbidden to eat of meat cither cooked or smoked, to change the body- 
linen, to wear white garments, to drink medicine, to sacrifice, to put forth an 
edict, or to drive out in a chariot. 4 Not only at Dabylon, but everywhere else, 
obedience to tho religious rites weighed heavily on the local princes; at (Tru, 
at Lagash, at Nipur, and in the ruling cities of Upper and Lower Chalikea. 


Ah , vol i pi. 2, No. Till. 1, 11 1, 2); cf. G. Smith, Early History of Babylonia , m tho Transaction* 
of the Soritly of Biblical Anh.iulogy , vol. i. p. 11 (whero the name of tho goddess, road lSolatsutiat, is 
taken lor that nl a queen); 'Wincklek, Insrknfttn von KSnigen von tinnier nnd Ah had, in the Kei i- 
sclfriflliche Biblinthek , vol iii. 1st part, pp. b2-S5. 

1 Thus, only to mention one example, Khammurabi calls himself, in tho second inscription of the 
Louvre, “Prophet of Anu, steward of Bol, la vouri to ol Shamash, beloved shepherd of Moiodnch ” 
(M lx ant, line No untie In*cription de Hammurabi , rot de Babylone , in the* Iieounl de Travaux , 
vol. ii. p. 70; ef. Fit. Deliiz^cii, Die Syrache der Kosher, p. 74). Tho preamble used by Gudea in 
the insmption ol Statue I) of the Louvre is more lengthy, but at presold too obscuro to bo trans- 
lated lit length (Hlizi.y-Sarzlj , D&ouvntis en Chaldee, pi. 9, rols. i ,ii. ; cf. Oitjuit, Les Inscriptions 
lie Gud&i, in the Com pits undue de VAcad&nie des Inscription* , 1 8b2, pp. 28-40, 128-127; Amiaud, 
The Inscriptions of Till oh, m tho Records of the Fast , 2nd series, vol. ii. pp. 89, 90, and in Heczjsy- 
Sauzec, Dtcouvtrtcs, < tc., pp. xvii., xviii. ; Jewv, Inschiiflen der Ktiuige unit Statthalter mn Lagdsrh, 
in tho Reihchriftlirhe Rtbliuthd:, vol. iii. 1st part, pp. 50, 51). 

* All the details which tollow ure taken from thotablotin the British Museum (Rawlinson, Cun 
Ins. IK. As., vol. iv. pi* 82, 88), discovered and translated by Sayce, A Babylonian Saint f Calendar 
in the Records of the Fast, 1st serieB, vol. vii. pp. 157-168, and The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians , 
pp. 69-76. Of. tho fragment cited by Sayce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians , p. 69, note 3 
9 Thus on the 6th, the 16th, and tho 26th of the second month of Elul, in tho document mentioni d 
in the preceding note, and which has boon entirely translated by Sayce §.t two different periods. 

4 Thus the 7th of the same month of Elul, then the 14th, tho 21st, and the 28th. 
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The k ing, as soon as he succeeded to the throne, repaired to the temple 
to r eceive his solemn investiture, which differed in form according to tin 4 g^«ls 
hejworshipped : at Babylo n, ho addressed himself to tho statue of Bel-Morodach 
in the first days of the month Nift an which followed his accession, and he 
“took him by the hands” to do homage to him . 1 From thenceforth, he 
officiated for Merodach hero below, and the scrupulously minute devotions, 
which daily occupied hours of his time, were so many acts of allegiance which 
Ins fealty as a vassal constrained him to perform to his suzerain. They wore, in 
fact, analogous to the daily audiences demanded of a great lord by bis steward, 
for tho purpose of rendering his accounts and of informing him of current 
business : any interruption not justified by a matter of supreme importanee 
would bo liable to be interpreted as a want of respect or as revealing an 
inclination to rebel. l>y neglecting tho slightest eeremohial detail the king 
would arouse tho suspicions of the gods, and excite their anger against himself 
and his subjects: the people had, therefore, a direct interest in his careful fulfil- 
ment of the priestly functions, and his piety was not tho least of his virtues 
in their eyes . 2 All other \ irtues —bravery, equity, justice — depended on it, 
and were only valuable from tho divine aid which piety obtained for them. The 
gods and heroes of the earliest ages had taken upon themselves the ta*k ol 
protecting the faithful from all their enemies, whether men or beasts. If «i 
lion decimated their Hook*, or a unis of gigantic size devastated their crops, 
it was the kings dut\ to follow the examples of his fabulous predecessors 
and to set out and overcome them . 3 The enterprise demanded all the more 
courage and supernatural help, since those beasts were believed to bo no mere 
ordinary animals, but were looked on as instruments of divine wrath the 


cause of which w r as often unknown, and whoever assailed these monsters, 
provoked not only them but the god who instigated them. Piety and cou- 
tideneb in tho patron of the city alone sustained the king when he set forth to 
drive the animal back to its lair ; he engaged in close combat with it, add no 
sooner he pierced it with his arrows or his lanco, or felled it with axe and 

1 The&taeovcry of tho moaning of this ceremony is duo to Winokloi, who, utter having notieid 
it in a etttfeory maimer at tlio tud ul Ins mauguial <libM it.ition, ])<> Tmo iption » Surgmm ntjh Awji i> 
qnx vocatur'Anualium, tli. 4, furnished pionts of his opinion in his blnduu und lieitruyt zurbuln/- 
Ion fork -assyrische n Gi 8i h ich te (in th< /tiltchn/t far Assytioloyie^ \ol. n. j»p. *>02-301); cl the f<u*ts 
since brought together to confirm the hypothesis of WiucLlti, by Liumaxx, brhauHwhtfhumuLin, 
Ktinirf von Jlabylonien t p. 4t, « t seq. 

* Tho cylinder of Cyrus (lUw Lisbon, Cun. In*, If. ol. v. pi. 35; cf R\wu\su\, Xohson a 

newly discovered Clay-cylinder of Cyrus the Great , iu the Journ. of Royal As. Roc , new soiio-i, \ol. xu 
j»]». 70-07) shows in the most striking munnor the lnlluoneo whieh this manner of Kg.irding the 
ioligious r6le of tho king exercised upon politic; the piiests und the people mentioned iu il 
considered Cyiuak triumph ns ft revenge of tho ChuUffiau gods whom Nabonidos hail offended. 

* Of. the struggles of Oilgamcs with the bull and tho lions on pp. 581-5$3 of this x olurne. t he 
poem represents faithftiljy, in this and soveial other points, tho Chaldaeun ideas ot u king's duties 
about three thousand years before our ora. 
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ilagger/tliftn bo hastened to pour a libation upon it, and to dedicate it as 
a trophy in one of the temples . 1 Ilis exalted position entailed on him no less 
perils in mo of war: if he did not personally direct the first attacking 
column, lie placed himself at the head of the band composed of the flower 
of the army, whose charge at an opportune moment was wont to securo the 
victory. What would have been the use of his valour, if the dread of the gods 
had not preceded his march, and if tho light of their countenances had not 
struck terror into the ranks of the enemy ? 2 As soon as he had triumphed 
by their command, ho sought before all else to reward them amply for tho 
assistance they had given him. lie poured a tithe of the spoil into the 
cotters of their treasury, ho made over a part of tho conquered country to their 
domain, he granted them a tale of the prisoners to cultivate their lauds or to 
work at their buildings. Even tho idols of tho vanquished shared, the fitto 
of their people : the king tore them from the sanctuaries which had hitherto 
sheltered them, and took them as prisoners in his train to form a court of captive 
gods about his patron divinity . 3 Shamash, the great judge of heaven, inspired 
him with justice, and the prosperity which his good administration obtained 
for the 1 people was less the work of the sovereign than that of the immortals , 4 
r Ve know too little of the inner family life of the kings, to attempt to say 
how they were able to combine the strict sacerdotal obligations incumbent on 
them with the routine of daily life. Wo merely observe that on great days 
of festival or sacrifice, when they thomsehes officiated, they laid aside all the 
insignia of royalty during the ceremony and were clad as ordinary priests. 
We see them on such occasions represented with short-cut hair and naked 

1 Gilgamos dedicates in this manner, within the temple of Shamash, tho spoils of tho iinin of 
I i'll tar which ho had \anquished; see p. 582 of this volume. 

* Iiulingiranagin, sou of Akurgal uml King of Lavish, like his father, attributes his victorio. 
to tho protection uf Ningirsu (IIli zfcY-SAltzi.0, Jkfeuunrtts tn Chill <lc < , pi. ill, 2; of. Ofpeut, Inscrip- 
tion* arrhtiquts de train btiques chdd&nats, in the* lit rue iV Assyriuhyit , \ol. ii. pp. SC, 87). Gttdbu 
iilul to the attack by the nod Xingish/iila (Statue JJ tie (Judea, m 11 flzly-Sa kzlc, LfcouvepjK&n 
I'lmftle', pi. xvi. col. iu. 11. 3-5; of. Amiaid, The Inscriptions of Telloh , in tho Uncords of ih$ frost, 
-ml series, vol. ii. j». 77). The expressions used in the tt\t are taken trom Assyrian inscriptions. % 

* It was in tho above manner that Marduknadiuukhe, King of Babylon, took tho statuflirof 
Rarnman and tho goddcBs Simla from Tiglatliipilcser, fiiBt King of Assyria (Inscription of Bavian, 
in IIawlin.son, Cun. Ins \V. As., vol Hi. pi. 1 1, 11. 48-50). On the other hand, Assurbanipal carried 
hack to Uruh from Susa tho statue of tin* goddess Nana, which Kudurnakhunti, King of Elam, had 
taken away 1533 or 1G33 years before (Rawllnson, Cun. lus. W. As., vol. rii. pi. 38, No. 1, 11. 12-18, 
and vol. v. pi. G, 11. 107 -J 21); ho carriid away at tho same time as prisoners to Assyria tlio Elamite 
gods and their priests (Rawlinson, Cun. Ins. IK As., vol. v. pi. 6, 11. 30-47). 

4 Cl. what is said above of tho part pluyed by Shamash as god of justice, p. 058 of this volume. 
A fragment of bilingual inscription of the Ijmo of Khammuiabi, of which Amiavd has at J two different 
times made a fcpeciul study, Cue inscription hiliuguc de llammourabi , roi de Jhibylone, in tho Itecucil 
de Trucauor, vol. i. pp. 181-100, and Inscription bilingue de llammourabi , in the Uevue tVAssyrioloyh, 
vol. ii. pp. 4-19 (of. Jensen, Jnschriftcn aus dcr ItegUrungszeit HammuidbCs, in the Keilschriftliche 
lHhlhthek, voL iii 1 . pp. 110-117), shows how the kings referred to the godB und took them as their 
models in everj thing relating to conduct. Tho sacerdotul character of the Assy ro-Baby Ionian 
sovereigns has been Strongly i insisted on by Tielu, flabylonisch-Anyrische Geschichie , pp. 491, 492. 
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breast, the loin-cloth about their waist, advancing foremost in the rani?, carry- 
ing the heavily laden “ tufa,” or reed basket, as if they were ordinary slaves ; 
and, as a fact, they had for the moment put asido their sovereignty end 
lvqjro merely temple servants, or slaves appearing before t^eir divine master 
to do his bidding, and disguising themselves for the nonce in the garb of 
servitors . 1 The wives of 
the sovereign do not seem 
to have been invested 
with that semi-sacred 
character which led the 
Egyptian women to bo 
associated with the de- 
votions of the man, and 
made them indispensable 
auxiliaries in all religious 
ceremonies ; 2 they did not, 
moreover, occupy that im- 
portant position side by 
side with the man which 
the Egyptian law assigned 
to the queens of the Pharaohs. Whereas tlio monuments on the banks of the 
Nile ro\ cal to us princesses sharing the throne of their husbands whom they 
embrace with a gesture of fiauk affection, in Chaldea the wives of the piinee, 
his mother, sisteis, (laughters, aud even his slaves, remain invisible to posterity. 
The harem in which they wore shut up by custom, rarely opened its door©: the 
people seldom caught sight of them, their relatives spoke of them as little as 
possible, those in power avoided associating them in any public acts of worship 
or government, and we could count on our fingers the number of those whom 
the inscriptions mention by mime . 4 Some of them w*eio drawn from the noble 
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^This is tho attitude in which wo obsirvo I'niun on the tabl< ts published by Hi i /ey-Sm re, 
n&auvirtes tn Chaldft, pi. 2 bi\ or that of the bionzo statuettes of Diiucn (llu 7b\-S\i l /Le 1 
Vecovvertea, etc., pi 2S, 1, 2) an<l «»t Kadiu-3Li1msr(PLi.iiOi-Cifipu /, Uhtoha de VAit dans f Ant (quite, 
vol. ij. p. 530), which buir the liibouptinns of those sovi reicrrn, aud aio in tho poi*»i s-don uf the 
Louvre (Hi czk\, Nouveau c Monuments tin roi Ounti tut, deoouvuta pat M de Satzit, m the.* lit j m 
d' Atsyriologier, vol. iu p. 1 1, 1 1 soil ). 

9 Sou what haB bren Bind of lh?ypliin quern* on pp. 270 272 ot this volume. 

* Drawn by Fauehor-Gudm, from lln /ly-Sak/i < , iJecoucerft * cn ( 'hahltfe, pi. 2 V' 1 

4 Most of them ore mentioned with their husbands or lathiis on the votive offerings plui d in the 
timplcb; for example, the wife of Gudui, flendunpue (Oitlkt, L'OUi'o do Gndia, m tin* /utsohntt 
lur Awijridlogte , vol. i. pp. 489, 110), or Giimmuiipunddu (.Trssnv, Im>clinjten der Kauai* und 
MnUhalter von Ltiga&ch, in tho Kcilnhriftlirhe TUbUuthil, vol. ui l . pp. 61, 65), upon the ejliiuhrm 
the museum at thodlaquo, to which Mi/navt called ntu ntion and wlncli he published l' Itndm 
Oriental^ du Jdnstfe tie la llnye, pi. mi , No. 35, pp. 59, 60), or G.mul, wito of Nammaji mi, moc. 
Sdfnt of Iiagnah (Hklzky, Geiuftdoqu't dt Sirpurla , tVaptii Its decounrh s do V. de Su»c, in tho 
Ho cue tVAssyriologie, vol. ii. p. 79; of. Jenskv, Jnsohriftut der Konitje und Maltha Hu con 7 'uuja-oh, 

* 
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families qf the capital, others came from the kingdoms of Chaldioa or from 
fgreign courts; a certain number never rose above the condition of mere 
cuncubinoOnany assumed the title of queen, while almost nil served as living 
; pledges of alliances made with rival states, or had been given as hostages at 
> the concluding of a peace on the termination of a war . 1 As tho kiugs, who put 
forward no pretensions to a divine origin, wero not constrained, after the fashion 
of the Pharaohs, to marry their sisters in order to keep up the purity of 
tlieir rare , 2 it was rare to find one amotig their wives who possessed an equal 
right to the crown with themselves : such a case could be found only in 
troublous times, when an aspirant to tho throne, of base extraction, legitimated 
bis usurpation by marrying a sister or daughter of his predecessor . 8 The original 
status of the mother almost always determined that of her children, and the 
sons of a princess# were born princes, even if their father were of obscure 
or unknown origin . 4 These princes exercised important functions at court, or 
they received possessions which they administered under the suzerainty of the 
head of the family ; 5 the daughters were given to foreign kings, or to scions 
of the most distinguished families. The sovereign was under no obligation to 
hand down hi? crown to any particular member of his family; th«» eldest son 
usually succeeded him, but the king could, if In* preferred, select bis favourite 
child as his successor even if he happened to be tho youngest, or the only. 

in tho Kf ilschriftlichr Hill., vol. ill 1 . ]>p. 71, 75, where tho namo of tho lady is n ad Ninkandu). On 
tho cuntr.uy, iu unnlhor place, wo liud tho vvifcol JJimflin, King of Ijiirsam, whoso namo is unfortu- 
nately mutilated, dedicating u temple for her life and for that of her husband (Wikokllh, Amur 
mid Akkad , in tho Mitlt ilungnn dtb AJ(. Orientuli'chin Verdins, vol. i. p. 17, and Inschriften van 
KUnigtn run Sumtr und Ah lad, in Hie Keiltrhriffltche Hill., vol ni 1 . pp. 9(», 97). Some queens, 
howt vt r, appear to havo had their names inscribed on a royal canon ; for instance, ElJut-Gulu (Suiiji, 
Eiuhj Hht. of llabyhnia , in tho Transactions of the Bill Arch. Hoc., vol. i. pp. 52, 03), or Buu-t'llil, 
in Sumeimn Az.«g-llau (Record's of the Past, 2nd sorieh, vol i. p. 32), but wo know nothing further 
about her, nor when she reigned. 

1 Political mairiage-all lancea between Egypt and Ohaldma wore of frequent occurrence, aeeonfeg 
to tlu* Tel cl-Amarna tablets (Bkzold-Budue, The T ll-el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museqtffljfc. 
xxv.-xxx., x\xii., xxxiii.), aud ut a hit or period between (Jhuldjea and Assyria (Beiseu-Wisckleb, 
Die * >yt nannte synchroni sticks Geer Inch te, in tho Keitschriftlichc Bill, vol. i. pp. 194, 195, 198-201 ) ; 
among tho few queens of tho very euiliobt times, the wife of N am magi) an i is tho daughter of tfrbau, 

\ ic( g< rout of Lugash, and consequently tho cousin or niece of her husband (Jensen, Inschrifttift der 
Kvntrjc und Statthultcr von Lagasch , in the Keilschriftliche Bill., vol. iii*. pp. 74, 75), while tho wife 
ot Itimain appeals to be tho daughter of a nobleman oi tho name of llimnannur ( Winoklub, Inschriften 
rut i Ktinigcn con Sumer und Aldcad , in the Keilschriftliche Bibliothck , vol iii 1 . pp. 9U, 97). 

- With regard to tho marriages of tho rimraohs with their sisters, of. what is said oti p. 270, et 
btq., of this volume. 

* Nummaglium, vicegerent ot Laguuli, probably owed bis elevation to his marriage with the 
sister ot tho vicegerent Urban (Hu zkv, (Mi&dogies de Sirpurla , d’aptd* les dfcovvertes da M. dc 
Saner, in the Uivue d'Awyriotoyie, vol il pp. 78,79). 

4 This fact is apparent from the introduction to tho inscription in which Bargon 1. is supposed to 
give an account of liis life (cf.pp. 597, 598 of this Yolumu): “ My father wus unknown, my mother was 
a princess; ” and it was, iudeod, from his mother that ho inherited his rights to tho crown of Agode. 

4 This is the conclusion arrived at after a study of tho bas-reliefs of Lagash, whore we find Akurgul, 
while still a prince^ succeeding to tho post of cupbearer, occupied previously by bin brother Lidda 
(IIeuzey-Sarzeo, iJ&ouvertes m GhaldAe, pi. 2 bis, No. 1, and Nouveaux Monuments, etc., in tho Compte e 
nndus de VAcaddmie des Inscriptione, 1852, p. 314, and in tho Revue d’Assyriologie, vol. iii. p. 10). 
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one born of a slave . 1 As soon as the sovereign had made known hi,* will, the 
? custom of primogeniture was sot aside, and his word became law. We ran well 
> imagine the secret intrigues formed both by mothers and sons to f*urrv favour 
With the father and bias his choice; we can picture the jealousy with whifch 
they mutually watched each other, and the bitter hatred which any preference 
shown to one would arouse in the breasts of all the others. Often brothers 
who had been disappointed in their expectations would combine secretly’ 
against the chosen or supposed heir; a conspiracy would break out, and the 
people suddenly learn that their ruler of yesterday had died by the hand of an 
assassin and that a new one filled his place. Sometimes discontent spread 
beyond the confines of the palace, the army became divided into two hostile 
camps, the citizens took the side of one or othor of tho aspirants, and civil war 
raged for several years till some decisive action brought ifr to a close. Mean- 
time tributary vassals took advantage of the consequent disorder to shake off 
the yoke, the Elamites and various neighbouring cities joined in the dispute 
and ranged themselves on tho side of the paity from which there was most to bo 
gained : the* victorious faction always had to pay dearly for this somewhat dubious 
help, and came out impoverished from the struggle. Such an» internecine war 
often caused the downfall of a dynasty -at times, indeed, that of the entird* st&tcv* 
Thejpalaces of the Chahhean kings, like those of tlu» Egyptians, presented 
tho appearance of an actual citadel: Ihe walls had to be sufficiently thick to 
withstand an army for an indefinite period, and to protect tho garrison from 
every emergency, except that of treason or famine*. One of the statues found 
at Tolloh holds in its lap the plan of one of these residences: the external 
outline alone is given, but by means of it w r e can easily picture to ourselves 
a fortified place, with its towers, its forts, and its gateways placed between 
two bastions . 3 It represents ihe ancient palace of Lagash, Rulwcqncntly 
enlarged and altered by (j-tidtu or one of the vicegerents who succeeded 
liim, in which many a great lord of the place must have resided* down 
to tho time of the Christian era . 1 Tho site on which it was built in tin* 

1 Akurg.il appears to have Usui an ihhr brother, Lidda, who did not come to the tlnone (llLr/tY, 
Nonveaux Monuments, etc., iu the Jtet uc d* A ssiji iologie, vol. iii. pp. 13, 10). 

* The above is perfectly true of tin* later As*) nun and Chahkean periods: it is wareely midful 
to lrcidl to tho reader themuidi mot Maroon II siud Sennacherib, or the revoltof A^urdainpalug.iinM, 
lus father Shalmaneser Til. W lth n-gard to the euiliest pi rind wo lmve mini) indications ot vvh.it 
took pluei ; the bueecssum of Kin/ TJrnina of T.agnsh uppt sirs to li iu* been accomp mini by tiouhli s 
of this kind (IIklzky, GY/itf iloijks da Sirpuilit, etc., in the Hi ow d* AssyiidtHjie, vol. u pp. y '~, b.l). ami 
it is is liaiu that his suceessi r Akurg.il was not the eldest of his MiusillLiztY, Non n iiu.e at*, 

etc., iu the Comptcs rmdus de I'Acadmi > dts Inscription*, ISU2, p. 3iJ,aud in the A*. ru> d A^yrmb //. , 
vol. iii. pp. 10, IS, It)), hut we do not at piesent know to what events Akurgul owed his i h \ itu»n. 

J liLUZEY-SAKZEU, Vkoumtts in Child*, pp. 13S, 13t>, who believes it to he a tmtu -s nilier 
than a pulucQ (cf. Ca Valais chahlrt.n, p. 13) ; iu tho Kist a palace is always more or 1. -s • unit.!. 

4 This palm^is discovered by 3Ions. de S.irzto during his lir.st i xeavatious, and h. i a* deM-nlwd 
it with great d^lf(UELZKY.MATiZEC, Jkeouvcrtes en Child#, pp. 13-31) ; aimlntrnct <>t the .lesniptiou 
and an attempt to restore the ediUco will be found in Uu zly, Un Valais ihildnn , »r. w* fn demi* 
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quaiter of tlio city was not entiiely unoccupied at the time of its 
^^^fouudat ion. Urbm bad laiscd a ziggurat on that very spot 
''1/ ~ "v*** pome centuries prouously 
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constructed weic falling into 
1 | ^ j nun. Gudcadidnot dobtroy 
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dccessor 
ho merely 

^ mcoipoialed it 

into tlie substruc- 
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tun s of the new 
building, thus 


show mg an mdiflcitnce similar to that evinced by the f$L k $ 1 
Pkaiaolis iui tlio monuments of a burner d) nasty . J 
The pal u os, like the tunphs, ne\ ei lose (Inertly 
bom the soil, but who im duality biult on the top 
td ,Mtilicial mound of cmdo biick At Lagash, 
tins solid platloim uses to the height of 10 bet 
above the plain, and the only means of access to the 
top is by a single nanow steip stm c iso, easily cut off 
oi defended. 4 The palace which suimonnts this aitificial 
f minenro ch scubi s a suit of litegulir rectuiglo, 17 1 feet 
long by GO feet wide, and bad, central y to tlio custom in 
Eg)pt, the foui angles onentated to the tour eaidmal 
points. The two pimeipal sides aie nut paiallel, but swell A w- L “ A * u < 1A L ^ hliI 
out slightly towaids the middle, and the llcuon of the linos almost follows 



lethft de N de *S arzrc, Puis lSsS Tt was k stored during the P utlii in period by ft small locil 
1 night li inn d II id uln idm iklit i vaNB il ot the kings of Mi s< n i (Hi i /i v-sarzu, DetouitrLs en 
( hnldf , pp 17, JS, 12) 

1 r I Ins id« ntiiicitnn <t the inmc of Gir-u with the silo on which the piluo ol Gudoi is built 
wispnpc »d fi m tin vi ly fust by Avirvr i>, bn jiouila, Wapiti le t> munitions dt la rollection de 
bat c\ p \ snd irloph tl hy Jin /i \ S\i/h, ])€ mini rtf s ai Chaldee , p 5 i 

Didvwi h> Fuu In i Gudm, iiom Hu /i y Sai zn , D&omirtis, etc , pi IS, No I. Tlie plan is 
ti Kid upon the I iblit hi hi m the 1 ip oi St it uc L in thi 1 ouvie (IIh /i v-Sah/i c, D&couwrii e, etc , 
pi UijCWq). Hi low the pi mennho seen the ruler nivikcd with the div imoiis used by tho arc hitce t h>i 
diawmg his designs to the de hired si ilc , the srnbp’s btjlus is uprchented l>mg on tho left of the plan 
fPiof Pi tiu his shown thitthr uuit ot measure luuit ripicscntid on this ruler is tho cubit oi tho 
Pyraiiml-huihkrs ot Lgypt — li ] 

* -if luzi v -&AUZLL, Jieiomerles, etc, j.p 1J, It, 20, 10, 50-53, IJnznY, Un Palais fhahlden, pp 
•J0-.I1 Iho hi nail squair < omtiui tion, nidiki d f m tin pi ui on the opposite page, 18 one of the older 
portions buried under tho mou n u nt bucks of Gudc i*s platform. 

lor tlie mibstiuiturc , m-c Hii /tv -S ai /ic. J) ronierUt, etc, pp. 13, 14. In one part of tho 
mound, the platform cdh'diuitnl fm Li ban’s edifice ipj uirs to hive reached the height of J3 loot 
(Hi i /i \-Su zlc, 1) rouvi itm, etr , p flj, note) 1 he st nrcaso is not mentioned in the account of the 
cxc nations by Mons de bai/ec, peihnps it was destroyed m ancient times 

- Diawn hy Fuuchor Gudin, finm the facsimile by Pl\ci, Kinne tt VAssyne, pi. 78, No 2. 
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the contour of one of those little clay cones upon which the kings tfno wont 
to inscribe their uuualb or dedications . 1 This flexme was piobably mjt 
intentional on the pait of the architect, but was owing to # the difficulty of 
keeping a wall of such considerable extent in a straight line fiom one mil 
to another ; and all Eastern nations, whether Clial dee an s 01 Egyptians, troubled 
themselves but little about oorr< ctnoss of alignment, since delects of tins kind 
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were scarcely ever poiceptiblc in tbe actual edifice, and are only cleaily io\e ib d 
in the plan diawn out to seile with modern precision 1 The fapadc <>l tin 
Imildjng faces south-ea^t, and is dnided into tlneo blocks of unequal xi/< 
Thc» centie of the middle block lor a length of IS feet projects some .> bet 
bom the main front, and, by dn< etly facing the spectator, ingeniously misks 
tlie obtuse angle foimcd by the meeting of the two walls. This pi ejection 

1 Thtfvis the vtrj expression uaid by "Mens dr Fu/ec* fTIiizrvS-uizrr, Pdiouiciti^ en Chnhc 
p 15), and tho n*8i mblonu is imbed striking tht nioim nt \v< look at tlu gromul-pl m ol the build iu 

° Drawn by Dauber (uidm turn 11ji/i i-s*\k/i», T><? tto,pl\n A. 

* Mons Ueuzey thinks lb it tin out w ud dillcc ti »u i f tin lints is owing “mirth to a piunitm* 
until d of obtaining Rii.itcr solidity ot constiuction, and ot giving a better lonudation tt» tlu m l i „ 
1 it; «ks, which are placed npmi uittiu i il ti n ices of e iudo biuk always subject to 1 1 icks md m t|h 
« u nt^ ” (IIei /i y, Vn I’ahtib ( huUlu », p U ») I think that the i xplan iliou ol tho tacts whu h I li i\ 
uui in tho fox t is simpler than tint ingeniously puipoMil by Mons Htuzcy: tho inison-% luuu 
* guu to build tho wall at ono end, worn unable to carx > it on m a straight lino until it reu in 1 th 
v ! ,( t / denoted on tho aiolutict’s pi in, and tluulut altutd tho direction of tho willwl n thi\ 
‘k luted then error; oi, having begun to build the will fioni both ends Mmyltaueoush, wi u nut 
‘Kit&sful in making the two linos meet eoncctlj, and they hat tranklj patched up the junction h> 
K 111 ws of projecting biickwoik which lonoo ils their uuskiltnlntss 
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11 inked light md hit by lectingulai grooves, giimlir to those which 
ornament tin 1 1 < qhs ol llie foitiesgis and buck houses ot the Ancient Empire 
ii/ Egypt 1 11 tin i i 4 ul ii alternation oi piojeetions and hollows bleaks the 
monotony ot tin*- tiling bv the pi ly ot light and bliade Eeyond these, 
a_un, tin w ill sin late is bioken b) sunioiiculai pilasteis somo 17 inches m 
di y tic f« i, without bisis, cipitals, oi ( vt n a moulding, but placed side by side 
like so nun\ tin -flunks oi posts loinnng a palisule. 2 Yanous schemes of 
chi oi it ion succml tich otlici m piogiessive sequence, less ornate aiul at 
gu ltd (list mc< s quit, tin fuithei they recede from the ccnti il block and 
tin nenei tin v ippioich to tbe extieimtiis d the fifide. They stop shmt 
at tin southern mgh, ind the two sides ot the edifice running fiom south 
to west, and ag mi hum west to uoitli, aie II it, bare suifaces, unbioken by 
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pioj'ctioii oi gioo\e to icli \i the poM lty and monotonv ot thin appi inncc 
The iluontion Happens on the noith-i ist tiont, wluit tin aiiangdm.nl of 
the pnnupil ti^idi is p utly it pioducul The gniovul divisions hue st ut 
lioin tki angles, and tlu engaged columns au wanting, oi lathi 1 the) m 
tianshiud to the centi il piojution, and Irom a distance have the cfiut oi 
a low ol gigantic oigan-pipt s f W T < nn> will ask if this squat and hi ivy 
miss ot building, which must h iu attmted the e)i from <ill puts of tin 
town, lud nothing to lilieve the dull aiul dismal cnloui ot its component 
bucks Tin idei might not lia\e occuued to us, had we not found clsi whin 
in attempt to Jissen the gloom) ippe tnnee ol tin aielnttctuie by coloun d 
pkfetc nug At Ui uk, tin walls ot tin p ilacc an ih i oi iti d by mi ans of ten i- 
cotti com s, fixed deep into the solid pi isti 1 and punted led, black, oi yfcllow, 
loinnng mtiilaeed oi diaper patterns of cheuons, spuds, lo/diges, and 
tumbles, with i yd) tin iesult this mosaic ot coloun d plisti 1 coveitd ill 

1 ( wluliMh lid tin 1 ^ i tiin lioiifa s Aiul 1 itu"^ on pp 1* 1 0 1 this vduine 

11 i in f tins 1 md ci ilt urn! i n mis pi n ft 1 i ut it flu# \( i) li^inmn^byJ m*- hith 
tf l Ik tic/ •< n ( hilili t aid Sws t/( i j 17o u 1 i 0 un ly Pi a i Amuc and l An yiu v l it 
IP 0 )- Ih It djucc f the present clupt r (cf p 70> fl tins volume), which is t il ui ii 1,1 
J ftus all 1 1 i „ 1 ix iui| 1 t f the ij i lii mcc i liscntcd at Inuk l y buildings dttoi it lit tin* 

fill ii 

J l>ri\\n 1 \ I in bci Cm lin, him tlu &1 < tih 1 y T oi u s, haieh and Ilium h* <u Chat 1 1« o 1 1 
butuuia, j J ss 

* 11il (hs ii] ti ii 1 1 tit li d s is fiom Hi i /Mi Dfrouietiea en Chaldee , pp 1^' 

of Pi li oi (Jill u 7* lit tun d l iit dan i' Anti pule, \ol il pp 2 j 7 J( 3 . uitl 111 Un l*uUt l 
that l< n f pp ll -j 



THE FACADES, TUE TEMPLE WITHIN THE PAL ACL 

the* surfaces, both, flat and curved, giving to tho building a cheeiful u^t ot 
tntiic'ly wanting in tli it of Lajjash 1 * 

A long narrow tiough ot yellowish limcst mo stood in fiont of tile pilaw ’ 
and Vas raised on two stops: it was carved in mlief on the outside with' 
fignirs of women standing with outstietehcd hands, passing to each othn 
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vases fiom which gushed foitli two «?ti earns of watei. 3 This trough forum 
d u sen on, which was filled (\ery moimng loi the list ot the men md hi i>b 
ami those whom some business 01 a command hi ought to the pihco eonl 
lefiesh themselves there while waiting to hi Keened b\ the in isf( 1 1 1 In 

gitos which ga\e access to the intenoi \kk pi iced at somcwlnt nngulr 

1 1 ho doc oiatmn of the palace at I T ml , which w is di oo\«iul aul dttuilt 1 I \ 1 i \ ^ 1 1 n 1 
«n l lit uarthfh, etc , |»p IS'", is ) t is found in ‘•overd t lul In til \ il iu *« < l vc n nnu ill d ih , t > ji * * 

fi m tho iinnibcr of < nburc d el xy cones fonn 1 m the linns » f VI u Mi ihi m (bii i , \ /* “ on \1 t 

bl tin* in and ltWl Lahm , m tho Journal rf the 1toi/al A tnhr b i /»/, ul w p 111) il m mui i 

ftlur cities, cf Fi 1 1 /// loir i h V Ait dam VAnttiniU, \ol n jp 40 > 1 U M is 1 

s me stiUs th it nithc iuins of lclloh he was unahlf to find m> tints t die<id i tin 1 n 
bl c « \lom vl iaeo of tlic enclosing \iull, either in plastering oi < olom (Ilia n \ 1 lnl id ut> dud It 
I 17-20) 

th \wu by If niche i-Ctudm, from IIruzL\ Smti/ic, M outfit * »•, etc , pi >0, 1 

1 i tho probable signification ot thc^c female ii e urts, and of tin % isi which thci piss irun 1 n 
1 > 1 and, and ol tho double stream of water coming fi i» it, ef tho ingenious m in ir h\ Hi* i' 

Imam sculpt t et h bumbole du ia e )adli^ant % m the Onjim* oiitutalu de l id, ul i pp 
lb 171 

’ Ul i zey-Sabzec, Vtcouvu ins t n Chixld * , p lb , Uli /i \ lul alau clialdt n, p r > K « l 
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intervals : two opened from the principal fapadc, but on each of the other sides 
there was only one entrance. They were arched and so low that admittance 
was not d-asily gained; they were closed with two-leaved doors of cedar or 
'cypress, provided with bronze hinges, which turned upon two blackish stones 
firmly *ef in the masonry on either side, and usually inscribed with the name 
of the founder or that of the reigning sovereign. Two of the entrances 
po.vhCi*cd a sort of covered way, in which the soldiers of the external watch 
could take shelter from the heat of the sun by day, from the cold at night, 
and from the dews at dawn. 1 On crossing the threshold, a corridor, flanked 
with two small rooms for porters or warders, led into a courtyard surrounded 
with buildings of sufficient depth to take up nearly half of the area enclosed 
within the walk This court was moreover a semi-public place, to which trades- 
men, merchants,. suppliants, and functionaries of all ranks had easy access. 
A suite of three rooms shut off in the north-east angle did duty for a magazine 
or arse nul. The southern portion of the building was occupied by the State 
apartments, the largest of which measures only 4.0 feet in length. In those 
rooms (Judea and his successors gave audience to their nobles and administered 
justice. The administrative officers and the staff who had charge of them 
were probably located in the remaining part of the building. The roof was 
Hat, and ran all lound the enclosing wall, forming a terrace, access to il 
being gained by a staircase built between the principal entrance and the 
arsenal. 2 At the northern angle rose a ziggurat. Custom demanded that the 
sovereign should possess a temple within his dwelling, where he could fulfil 
his religious duties without going into the town and mixing with the crowd. 
At Lagash the sacred haver was of older date than the palace, and possibly 
formed part of the ancient building of Urban. It wqis originally composed 
of three stories, but the lower one was altered by Gudea, and disappeared 
entirely in the thickness of the basal platform. The second story thus became 
tire bottom one ; it was enlarged, slightly raised above the neighbouring rook 
and was probably crowned by a sanctuary dedicated to Ningirsu. It was, 
indeed, a monument of modest proportions, and most of the public temples 
soared far above it ; but, small as it was, the whole town might be seen from 
the summit, with its separate quarters and its belt of gardens ; and beyond, the* 
open country intersected with streams, studded with isolated villages, patches 

1 ITlt zry-N \rzm3, Dfronvertea en Chuhlfr, pp. IS, 19; Ili-rawr, Un Valais rhdld&n, pp. 20, 27. 
Tho mobt linpoitnut of them* coveted wayH is nwirked <1 in tho plan on p. 711 of llie present work. 

* Tlio wholo of tins semi-public put of Iho palace is described at length in IIkcssey-Sauzh, 
Dtfcouvt i U tt, etc., p. .'<0, ft seq. In tho couisc of the excavations it will no doubt be found neccwMi' 
to modify sonic details in tho attributions proposed; at all events, it is probable that wo know ui 
present tho gunerd airuugomont of tho piincipul dlvibions of tho edifice and tho uses to which tho 
>\oro put. 
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of wood, pools and weedy marshes left by the retiring inundation^ and in 
the far distance the lines of trees and bushes which bordered the banks 0/ 
the Euphrates and its confluents. Should a troop of enemies venture within 
the Tange of sight, or should a suspicious tumult arise witliin the city, the 
watchers posted on the highest terrace would immediately give the alarm, 
and through their warning the king would have time to y 
closo liis gates, and take measures to resist the J 
invading enemy or crush the revolt of his subjects . 1 ‘ ~ *•< 

The northern apartments of the palace were 
appropriated to Gudca and his family. They were 
placed with their back to the entrance court, and 
were divided into two groups; the sovereign, his 
male children and their attendants, inhabited the 
western one*, while the women and their slaves 
were cloistered, so to speak, in the northern set. 

The royal dwelling had an external exit by means 
of a pa^sago issuing on the north- we*»t of the 
enclosure, and it also communicated with the 
u r reat courtyard by a vaulted corridor which ran 
along one side of the base of the ziggurat: the 
doors which closed these two entrances opened wide 
enough to admit only one person at a time, and to 
the right and left were recesses in the wall which 
enabled the guards to examine all coiners unobserved, 

and stab them promptly if there were anything suspicious ill their be- 
haviour. Eight chambers were lighted from the courtyard. In one of them 
were kept all the provisions for the day, while another seived as a kitchen: 
the head cook carried on Ills work at a sort of rectangular dresser ot modem to 
size, on which several fireplaces were marked out by little dividing wa/b 
nf burnt bricks, to accommodate as many pots or pans of various sizes. 
A well sunk in the corner right down below the substructure provided the 
water needed for culinary purposes. The king and his bclougings accommo- 
dated themselves in the remaining live or six rooms as best they could . 3 A 
corridor, guarded as carefully as the one previously described, led to bis private 
apartments and to those of his wives : these comprised a yaid, t*omc hall-dozen 



mom: sofKn in <*m or 
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• IlETMT-SMa*’, ZtoMKite <« 0,;m. pp. SMI ) ; Uwm. Vn Mai. ch,hl«,„ pp 

- Drawn by F.niehrr-Gu.Un, from IIn /> o, Jkivunriet, etc., pi. 27, No 2. 

' Sw tbo compute dehcription of tlio part of the p»U.co rcbcmd tor mu.., audtUo looms .on- 
* ’‘‘“I in it, in Hllzlv-Sai.zlc, Pffeouetrieb t etc., pp. 21-20 
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cells varying in size, a kitchen, a well, and a door through which the servants 
could come and go, without passing through the men’s quarters . 1 The whole 
description in no way corresponds with the marvellous ideal of an Oriental 
palace which we form for ourselves: the apartments are mean and diSmal, 
imperfectly lighted by the door or by Rome small aperture timidly cut in the 
cbiling, arranged so as to protect the inmates from the heat and dust, but 
without a thought given to luxury or display. The walls were entirely void 
of any cedar woodwork inlaid with gold, or panels of mosaic such as we find in 
the temples, nor were they hung with dyed or embroidered draperies such as 
we moderns love to imagine, and which we wpread about in profusion, when wo 
attempt, to reproduce the interior of an ancient house or palace . 2 The walls had 
to remain hare for the sake of coolness: at tho most they were only covered 
with a coat of white plaster, on which were painted, in 0110 or two colours, some 
scene of civil or religious life, or troops of fantastic monsters struggling with 
one another, or men each with a bird seated on his wrist . 3 The furniture was 
not less scanty than the decoration ; there were mats on tho ground, coffers in 
which were kept the linen and wearing apparel, low bc'ds inlaid with ivory and 
metal and provided with coverings and a thin mattress, copper or wooden stands 
to support lamps or vases, square stools on four legs united by crossbars, arm- 
chairs w'ith lions’ claw feet, resembling the Egyptian armchairs in outline , 4 
and making us a^k if they were brought into Ghahhea by caravans, or made 
from models which had come from some other country. A few ran* objects of 
artistic character might bo found, which boro witness to a certain taste for 
eleganco and refinement ; as, for instance, a kind of circular trough of black 

1 IlErzEY-SAU2i:r, D&ourtrtes en Challfr, ]»]>. 212, 21. 

8 Mohs. do Sutzoc expressly st:itr>s flint lie was unable to find any whole in tho palace of (»ud» a 
“the slightest tiaco of any coaling on the wall*, either of colour nr glazed brick. The nails appear 
to haw* lx cn left hare, without any decoration except tho ngular joining of the courses of brickwork " 
(11llzit-Sai£ZM\ Rfum'erie* en Chahlrt, p. 20; The wood panelling was usually rtsened for tin 
tf lupins or snored edifices : Mods, de Sarzco found the remains of carbonized cedar panels in the nuns 
of a sanctuary dedicated t«i Xmgiibu (Hm’zi.y-Sahzlv, T)& ourertrs, etc., p. 05, note, and VuPcdaw 
chthlfi w, p. 5:1). According to Mons. Jlcuzcy, the wall-hangings woro probably covered with geome- 
trical d< signs, similur to tho*e formed by the terra-cotta cones on tho walls of tho palaco at Uruk; tin* 
insmptinns, however, which are full of minuto details with regard to the construction and ornamen- 
tation ot tho t< tuples and palaces, have hitheito contained nothing which would lead us to infer that 
hangings wen* used tor mural deviation in Chaldma or Assyria (IIeuzey, Un Palais chahleem 
pp lh-20). 

J This was the ease in the palace of Eridu, excavated hy Taylob, Notts on Abu-Shahrein amt 
Tel-* 1-Iahm, in the Juuin. of the Royal Asiat. iSoc., vol. xv. pp. 408, 410; cf. Pj:bbuT-Chiwi:z, Litloiu 
de TArt, vol. ii. p 110. 

4 A ftw fragments of tapestry cushions were found in the tombs of M ugheir (Tayloh, Not* s on 
the Ruins of Ahtqeyrr, in the Journ. of the Royal A suit. 8oc. % vol. xv. p. 271). The other articles ol 
furniture, scuts, stools, and lint u chests, figure upon tho cylinders. Tho most nurked example of un 
armchair of Egyptian stjlc is given on tho cylinder of Urbuu, King of Uru ^J. Mknant, Recherche' 
sur la (Uyptiqne orientate, \nl i. pi. iv. 2), on the antiquity of which, however, doubts have been 
raised (Men a XT, I.c Cyliwhe de Vvliham au Mwsfr Dritannique , taken from the Revue ArchfolojtqM, 
p. J4, et scq.> 
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stone, probably used to support a vase. Three rows of imbricated scales 
surrounded the base of this, while seven small sitting figures lean bach 
against the upper part with an air of satisfaction which i$ most cleverly^ 
rendered. The decoration of the larger chambers used for public receptions 
and official ceremonies, while never assuming the monumental character which 
wc observe in contemporary Egyptian buildings, afforded more scope ior 
lichness and variety than was offered by the living-rooms. Small tablets 


of brownish limestone, let into 
the wall or affixed to its surface 
by lerra-eotta pegs, and deco- 
iated with inscriptions , 1 re- 
presented in a more or less 
artless fashion the figuro 
of the sovereign officiating 
before some divinity, whilo 
his children and servants 





took part ill the ceremony 8TAN,> np BLAfK sr<m: FR ™ 1,,E 
■>y their chanting .*- 1 In- 

rib< d bricks celebrating the king’s exploits wens placed here and there in 
conspicuous places. Tho.se were not embedded liko the others in two layers 
«»f bitumen or Jimo, but were placed in full view upon bronze statues of 
'livinities or priests, fixed into the ground or into some part of the 
masonry as magical nails destined to preserve the bricks from destruction, 
and consequently to keep the memory of the dedicator continually before 
posterity. Stela) engraved on both sides recalled the wars of past times, 
the battle-iield, the scenes of horror which took place there, and the 
return of the victor and his triumph . 4 Sitting or standing figures of 
diorite, silicious sandstone or hard limestone, bearing inscriptions on their 
lobes or shoulders, perpetuated the features of the founder or of members 
of his family, and commemorated the pious donations which had obtained for 
him the favour of the gods: the palaeo of Lugasli contained dozens of such 


1 Mona. Koldewoy, who 1ms iuun<l M*\«rnl of those peirN hi lievob with T.ijlor that the shape 
npit wilts the phallus, images of which have been louud amomj tlmu (It Kouuwin, Die Allbidnj- 
Inusrhai G) iiln'T in Surghul t nul El-Ilibn , in the Ziilwhtift Jur Assynohxjie, vol. li. pp. 41t5, 41 / ) 
V ]» g of this kind, found during Mom’ de Sar/cc's excavations at Tolloh, is giveu as the tailpiece 
1 ii |*. 7S4 of this volume (Heizey-S \i»7i i , ItecnuvcrU * cm Chnldfr. p. oS). 

■ Hi IjZjjy-Sakzw, P&ouwrtt*, etc., pp. Iti7-|7«l; 111 i /i Y, Mouumi at* du roi Onr-ninusdccoitwrU 
i u M. <hi Sarzfc , iu the Coinphs nndus do P Acadifinir dts [ntcripfions ft heUfs-LettriSi 
.1 :;u, ;U‘2, :m>, BIT; two of these tablets are reproduced on pp 008,707 of this volume. ^ 

J l>ra\\ n by Fuui'lier-Gudiu, from IIiizey-Salzic, Pifcounrtee, etc., pi. 21, No. 5, and pp. 
•» l, 102. 

4 For example, the stole of King Idingiranagin, called the “ JStolo of the Vultures;" cf. 
>. (ioG 008 of this volume. 
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statues, 'several of which have come down to us almost intact— one of the 
ancient Urban, and nine of Gudea . 1 

To judge by f the space covered and the arrangement of tlio rooms, the 
vicegerents of Lagasli and the chiefs of towns of minor importance must, as 
a rule, have been content with a comparatively small number of servants; 
their court probably resembled that of the Egyptian barons who lived much 
about the same peiiod, such as Khiminhotpft of the nomo of the Gazello,or 
Thothotpu of llermopolis . 2 In great cities such as Babylon the palace 
occupied a much larger area, and the crowd of courtiers was doubtless as great 
as that which thronged about the Pharaohs. No exact enumeration of them 
lias eome down to us, but the titles which w r e come across show with what 
minuteness tin y defined the offices about (lie person of tho sovereign . 3 4 His 
costume alone required almost as many persons as there were garments. The 
men won* the light loin-cloth or short-sleeved tunic which scarcely covered tho 
knees ; after the fashion of the Egyptians, thoy threw over the loin-cloth and 
the tunic a large “ abayah/’ whose shape and material varied with tho capricu 
of fashion. They often chose for this purpose a sort of shawl of a plain 
material, fringed or ornamented with a flat stripe round tho edge ; often they 
.seem to have preform! it ribbed, or artificially kilted from top to bottom . 1 
The favourite material in ancient time^, however, seems to have been a hairy » 
bhaggy cloth or woollen stuff, whose close fleecy thread hung sometimes 
straight, sometimes crimped or waved, in regular rows like flounces one above 
another . 5 This could ho arranged squarely around the neck, like a mantle, 
hut was more often draped crosswise over the left shoulder and brought under 


1 IIn 7 uy-Par7t:c, Ihcnnvertca en Ghnhhfe, p. 77, ut seq., when- the description of those monuments 
18 given in lonetli : see the statu* s of Gudea on pp. 611, 613 of tins volume. 

* Tf. pp 323 326 of (hid \ uiumo fur these two princes in particular, nnd pp. 235-301 for Iho 
u neial cundiliua of tho Egyptian Karons. 

r Tlio only document which could furnish us with information regarding? tho grades of CJlinhlauD 
iiincliuTuuied similar to tlmt contained m the Howl Pa ptjru* on Egyptian oiliccs (of. p. 277, nolo 4, of 
tins volume), i*. the list published in IJ uvmnson’s Cun. Tns. IT. A#., \ol. ii. p. 31, Xo. 5, interpreted by 
Eit. I)i i/nz&c ir, A^yrisrhr Stud it m, vd. i. j>p, 128-133; and by Oi*pi iiT-Mi.NA^r, Documents juridvjiu* 
de TAnyrie 1 1 de la Chahl& f pj». 71-78, with several lacuna* and doubtful readings. It was written 
under tho Saiironhh, hut the orthography of the names contained in it points to a Clmldsonn origin; 
scuual of the ci\ il and religious oflires at the Assyrian court were only reproductions of similar otlices 
existing at the (ouit of 15ul>) Ion. 

4 Tho ielati\ely modern eoatumo was «li scribed by Ilnuonoius, i. Ill; it was almost id( ntic.il 
with the ancient one, us proved by tho representations on tho cylinders and monuments of TelJoh. 
Tho short-sleeved lunic is more laroly rcpresonteil, und the loin-cloth is usunlly hidden under tho 
abaynh in the ca«o of nobhs and kings. We &»o the princes of Lagasli wearing Iho simple loin- 
cloth, on tho monumuitb of IJrn i ml, for example (Hli zci-Sarzec, Iterourcrtei en pi. 2, N'h. 

1,2; and Iluiznv, Xouvatux Monuments dn roi Our-nindj in tho Gmnptea rendua de V Acadfnie de* 
Inscriptions et liellrs-Lf ll\ e* t 1802, pp. 312-31 1). For tho Egyptian abayuh; and tho manner of 
lcprc&i nting it, cf. pp. 33 57 of this volume. 

4 This is tho material, as Mons. Hcuzcy has ingeniously shown (Lea Originea Orientates de lArt t 
vol. i. pp. 120-136), to which the Greeks subsequently gave tho name of kaunakfa. 
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the right arm-pit, so as to leave the upper part of the breast and the arm bare 
on that side. It made a convenient and useful garment — an excellent protects .u 
in summer from the sun, and from the icy north wind in the lynter . 1 * 3 The feet 
were shod with sandals , a tight-fitting cag^ covered the head, and round it was 
rolled a thick strip of linen, forming a sort of rudimentary turban, which 
completed the costume . 9 It is questionable whether, as in Egypt, wigs and false 
beards formed part of tho toilette. On some monuments wo notice smooth 
faces and close-cropped heads ; on others tho men appear with long hair, either 
falling loose or twisted into a knot on the back of the neck . 9 Wliilo the 
Egyptians delighted in garments of thin white linen, but slightly plaited or 
crimped, tho dwellers on the banks of the Euphrates preferred thick and heavy 
stalls patterned and striped with many colours. Tho kings wore tins same* 
eostumo as their subjects, but composed of richer and finer materials, dyed red 
or blue, decorated with floral, animal, or geometrical designs ; 4 a high towor- 
hlmpcd tiara covered tho forehead , 5 * unless replaced by a diadem of Sin or 
some of the other gods, which was a conical mitre supporting a double pair of 
horns, and sometimes surmounted by a sort of diadem of leathers and mysterious 
ligures, embroidered or painted on the eap. G Their arms were loaded jvitji 
massive bracelets and their fingois with rings; they wore necklaces and ear- 
rings, and carried each a dagger in the belt . 7 The royal wardrobe, jewels, arms, 
and insignia formed so many distinct departments, and each was further divided 


1 Otic fashion of wearing tin* uhuvah ia shown ia tho initial vignette to chup. viii., on p. G21 ot 
thin volume. 

• Cl. the* head belonging to ono nf tho statins nf Tulluli, which is reproduced on p. (5111 of tliii 
\olume. Wo notice tho samo hi ad-dic on soveral intaglios and mouunn lit.-, and also on the terra- 
cotta plaque which Mill be found on p 7CS of this volume, and which represents u herdsman wres- 
tling with a lion. Until wo have turther evidence, wo cannot state, ns (r. JUmi.tvmj\ did {/7m Fin 
(ht tit JMnnareh i < «, 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 10o), that this sti ip forming a tui ban was of cnmi l’s hair: the 
i late of tho introduction of tho camel into Chaldica still remains uncertain. 

3 Dignitaries went bareheaded and shaved the chin; see, for example, the two bas-reliefs given 
on pp. (JOS and 707 of this volume ; cf. tho heads reproduce I as tailpieces on pp. 022. The k\iot 
ot hair behind on the central figure U Ods-ilv distinguished in tho vignette on p. 729 of this volume 
l [Mm Egyptian wigs, see p. f>4 of this volume. 

* Tho dctuilH of eolour and ornamentation, not furnished by the I'lialdirun monuments, are given 
in the wall-painting at Beni- Hus au representing the arrival of Asiatics in Egypt (cf. pp. UN, 4 On nf 
tins volume), which belongs to a period contemporary with or slightly anterior to llio reign of (iinlcu 
Tho resemblance of the stuffs in which they are clothed to those of the Chnldaian garment-, and the 
nli ntity of the patterns on them with the geometrical decoration of painted corns ou the palace at 
l T ruk (of. p. 712 of this volume), huvo bei a pointed out with justieo by 11. U. Tummvs, Stndi ^ on 
V't Times of Abraham , p. 1 LI, ot soq. ; and llci zkv, Li& Owjiiua orientates da VArl, vol. i. pp. 27, 2.s 
< » f. Hi. i sji-.y-Sakzkc, Dffconvi rti s cm Chaldee, p. 82). 

J Tho liigh tiaia is represented among others on tho head of Jtfardulvn'idinukhe. King of 
JHhylon: cf. what is said of tho conical mitre, tho lieud-dress of Sin, ou pp. jlo, G.m oi tlii- 
N'-lmne. 

•’ As on tho protecting divinity of Idingiranagin upon one of the irngments of the M«/c oj //#* 

* ulturcs (Heozey-Sauzuo, FuuiUes en Chaldee, pi. 4, Nos. B, C ; IJluzi/y, Lt « Osttjints uri* ntahs do 
•"-I it, pp. 71, 72) ; cf. p COU of this volume. 

7 0. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies , 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 08, 90, 10G, 107. 
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into mirior sections for body-linen, washing, or for this or that kind of head- 
dress or sceptre. The dress of tlio women, whicli was singularly like that ot 
the men, inquired no less a staff of attendants. The female servants, asjsvell 
as the male, went about bare to the waist at all events while working indoors. 
Winn they went out, they wore the same sort of tunic or loin-cloth, but longer 
and more resembling a petticoat ; they had the same “abayah” 
diawn round the shoulders or rolled about the body like a 
cloak, but with Iho women it nearly touched the ground; 
sometimes an actual dress seems to have been substituted 
for the “ abayah,” drawn in to the figure by a bolt and cut 
out of the same hairy material as that of which the mantles 
were made . 1 The boots were of soft leather, laced, and without 
heels; the women’s ornaments were more numerous than those 
»i the men, and comprised necklaces, bracelets, ankle, finder, 
and ear rings; their hair was separated into bands and kept in 
place on the foiehead by a fillet, falling in thick plaits or twisted 
into a coil on the nape of the neck* A great deal of the work 
was peifoimed by loieign or native slaves, generally under the 
command of eunuchs, to whom tlio king and royal princes 
entiusted most of the superintendence of their domestic arrange- 
ments; they guarded and looked after tlio sleeping apartments, 
they fanned and kept the flies from their master, and handed 
him his food and drink. Eunuchs in Egypt were either un- 
known or but little esteemed : they hover seem to have been 
used, even in times when relations with Asia were of daily 
occurrence, and when they might havo been supplied from tin* 
Jiab) Ionian slave-markets. 

All these various officials closely attached to the person of the 
sovereign — heads of the wardrobe, chamberlains, cupbearers, bearers of tbe^oyal 
sword or of the tlabella, commanders of the eunuchs or of the guards — had, by 
the nature of the ir duties, daily opportunities of gaining a direct influenco over 
their master and his government, and from among them ho oftenchosothe generals 
\ot his army of the administrator of his domains . 4 Here, again, as far as the 
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1 Hi 1551 Y, Lea Oriqine * out ntales de VArt , \ol i. p. 125, ct scq. 

* Foi tlio hcad-duni of tin women, B«e, Insult s the vigmtte on p. 721, the head which &er\fs us 
frontispiece to this clnptcr, p 701. and the intaglios reproduced on pp 555,655, CSO, etc., of tins 
volume 

3 Drawn by Fauehor-dudin, from tlio bronze flipiro in the Louvre, published by IIci zky-Sai.zei* 

Dtconuiles en Chahfa, pi 14 • 

4 All these offiemls are icpnscntcd later on in the Assyrian bas-reliefs, as well aB in Botta, Li 
Mwtument tie Ninive , pi. 14, et soq., where we see officials passing before Sargon and bringing 
offering** ; the official posts which they occupied were probably ancient ones, winch had existed in 
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few monuments and tlie obscurity of the texts permit of our judging, we lind 

indications of a civil and military organization analogous to that of 

the divergencies which contemporaries may have been i^blo to detect ip 

the two national systems are effaced by the distance of time, and we are 

struck merely by the resemblances. As all business transactions weie carried 

on by barter or by the exchange of merchandise for weighed 

quantities of the precious metals, the taxes were consequently 

paid in-kind: the principal media being corn and other 

cereals, dates, fruits, stuffs, live animals and slaves, as well 

as gold, silver, lead, and copper, either in its native state y \ 

or melted into bars fashioned into implements or brna- rm 

mented vases. Ilence we continually come across fiscal 

storehouses, both in town and country, which demanded " 

the services of a whole troop of functionaries and work- \vy\2^EW 

men : administrators of corn, cattle, precious metals, wine f 

ami oil; in fine, as mauy administrators as there wore J* • 7,|u, , 'JltfS&TS 

cultures or industries in the country presided over tin* ft. 'Jj Wj '< 

gathering of the products into the central depots and ffijj! *} 

regulated their redistribution. 1 A certain portion was V: ^ 8 rl 1 1™ 'mm 

icserved for the salaries of the duplexes and the piy 91 

of the workmen engaged in executing public works: y & 

the surplus aecumulateil in the treasury ami formed a mE** 1 ** 

1 < ¥ UO.sTlAII 01 A UlUHT 

reserve, which wus not drawn upon except in eases of i.Am.* 

cxtTeme necessity. Every palace, in addition to its li\ing-rooms, (*ont.iini*il 
within its walls large store-chambers filled witli provisions and weapons, 
which made it more or less a fortress, furnished with indispensable rcquisittB 
tor sustaining a prolonged siege either against an enemy’s troops or the 
* ting’s own subjects m revolt. 3 The king always kepi about him bodies 
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fatly Chaldman times, nud hevor.il of their mime* figure on lists, the earliest fornix of wliieli ju I) ick, 
apparently, very far (Bawmnsox, Cun. In «. IV. -K, vol. n. pi. 31, N<> 5, c«»l. i. 1. 1J, ami eol. i. I. l!!*, 
tho dagger-bearer, pol. i. 11 9, 10, thu cuji-Ikmhts ; of Di i.irzson, Amjrischc St<uln a, vol. i. p 1.52 ; 
< )rp$KT-M enant, JjCS Documents jnndiqim dc VAwjrie and dt la Chuldfr, pp 7J, 71). For the -ami* 
HtafTof fuDCtionaiies at th«* cnurt of l*h.iruoli, ami about tin* Egyptian noblus, rt uh.it m said on 
pp. 277-280 of this volume. • 

1 All theses luuetions and the duties they represent tiro made known to us b> UxwIjInson s list. 
Cun. Ins. W. As, \ol. ii. pi. IS I, No 5, whieli lias been nuntioued in the pit cedi my note: thu 
“.••Iminiatrators of com ” (eol. ii. 1. 2) nml of “precious metals” icol. ii. 1. 3), thu “ chads of vim &” 
(e»l lii. 1. 22), and “ of herds of oxen ” (col. \i. 1. 1 ), or " of birds ” (col. vii. 1. 5). 

8 Drawn by Fauebcr-Uudin, irom the nlibaster statuette in the Louvre, published in IIn 7 i ' » 
Us Origines orientates de VAit , vol. i. pi. v. She holds in her hand the jar lull ol water, un ilo^ous 

0 the streaming \aso mentioned above, p. 713 (el. Origines oruntutes de l Art. u>l. i. 

1 157, el seep). ' . - 

1 For tliu military offices of A Syrian times, seo tho commentary by Fit. DUitzscmi, A^jn^e 
s tudicn , vol. i. pp. 12S-i;%on IIawlinson’b list, Cun. Ins W. As. t vol. ii. pi. 31, No. 5; the majmity 
1 tin. in go back to Chairman times, as is shown by tho forms of the names. 
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of sokliel’s who perhaps were foreign mercenaries, like the MazaiCt of the 
ar/nies of the Pharaohs, and who formed his permanent body-guard in 
times of peace. When a war was imminent, a military levy was made upon 
his domains, but ho are unable to find out whether the recruits thus raised 
were drawn indiscriminately from the population in general, or merely from a 
« special class, analogous to that of the warriors which we find in Egypt, 
who were paid in tho same way by grants of land. The equipment of these 
holdiers was of the rudest kind : they had no cuirass, but carried a rectangular 
shield, and, in tho case of those of higher rank at all events, a couical metal 
helmet, probably of beaten copper, provided with a piece to protect the back of 
the neck ; the heavy infantry wore armed with a pike tipped with bronze or 
copper, an axe or sharp adze, a stone-headed mace, and a dagger ; tho light troops 
were provided only' with the bow and sling . 1 * 3 As early as tho third millennium 
b.c., the king went to battle in a chariot drawn by onagers, or perhaps burses ; 
he had his own peculiar weapon, which was a curved baton probably terminating 
in a metal point, and resembling the sceptre of the Pharaohs . 24 Considerable 
quantities of all these arms were stored in the arsenals, which contained depots for 
bqnsj maces, and pikes, and even the stones needed for the slings had their 
special department for storage® At the beginning of eacli campaigu, a distri- 
bution of weapons to the newly levied troops took place ; but as soon as the war 
was at an end, the men brought back their accoutrements, which were 4 stored till 
they were again required. Tho valour of the soldiers and their chiefs was then 
rewarded ; the share of tho spoil for some consisted of cattle, gold, corn, a 
female slave, and vessels of value ; for others, lands or towns in the conquered 
country, regulated by the rank of the recipients or tho extent of tho service* 
they had rendered. Property thus given was hereditary, and privileges were often 
added to it which raised the holder to the rank of a petty prince : for instance, 
vo royal official was permitted to imposo a tax upon such lands, or take the 
cattle ufl 1 them, or levy provisions upon thorn ; no troop of soldiers might enter 
them, not even for the purpose of arresting a fugitive . 4 Most of tho noble 


1 e tho eylirnh r reproduced on p 72:5, on which soldiers are represented leading a band of men 
and wonn 11 prisoners; see also tho remains of the “Stele of tho Vultures,'* p. 60(1 of this History 

- This is nearly the same as the “htiqft” of the Egyptians (cf. p. 60, noto 0, of this volume), 
know n best under the form which it took in later times, but of which several variants are exactly 
like tho Chalda?an weapon. Mons Henzey believes it to lie a weapon for throwing, perhaps 
analogous to the booun rang. 

3 Bawlinson’s list, Cun. Inn. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 31, No. , r >, gives for example “oviwer of the 
bows" (rol. vL 1. 6) and “keeper of the stones for slings” (eol. \i. 1. 7; cf. OrruiT-MniANr, 
Documents juridii/w s de VAmjrie it de la Chaldee , p, 75), and other similur chiefs of tho arsenal, the 
meaning of whoso titles is at present uncertain. Place found at Khorsabad lango stores of iron and 
copper weapons (Pi-A£K, Ninin ft VAwyrir, vol. i. pp. 84-00), which show what these depots of arms 
nuiht have been like. 

* All these particulars are taken from the inscription in Bawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vrtl - v 
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families possessed domains of this kind, and constituted in each kingdom a 
powerful and wealthy feudal aristocracy, whoso relations to their soveieigti weic 
probably much the same as those which bound the nomaichs to tfio Phar mh 
Tho position of these nobles was not more stable than that of the dynasties 
under which they lived: while some among them gained power by marriages or by 
continued acquisitions of land, others fell into disgrace and were ruined. • As 
the soil belonged to the gods , 1 2 it is possible that those nobles wero supposed, m 
theory, to depend upon tho gods; but as the king* were the vioogeients of tho 
gods upon earth, it was to 
the king, as a matter of fact, 
that they owed their eleva- 
tion. Every state, therefore, 
compii*ed two parts, each 
subject to a distinct regime: 
one b( ing tho personal do 
main of the suzerain, which 
he managed himself, and a mudiik iiingisg ikhjmiii ii 

from which he drew tho re * 

venues; the other was composed of fiets, whose loids paid tribute and owe du it un 
obligations to tho kiug, tin* intuie oi which we are as y< t un ihle to di line 
ThpjDhaWdKin, like the* Egyptian bciibe, was tho phot on which the 
machinery of this doublu royal and soignorial administration turned. He 
does not appear to have enjoyed, as much eonsideiation as his fellow 
official in the Nile Valley: the Chahhean piinccs, nobler, priests, soldieis, 
and temple or royal officials, did not eo\et the title of seuhe, oi pnde 
themselves upon holding that office side by bide with tliar other dignities, 
as we s<o was the case with their Egyptian contempoiaiicb. J The position 

I Is 15-37, tr.ii) ‘'luted by IlTTirrcur, Tt nbrn ( Sthukarfut*ar\ I homq^ wn H (M/hniuu, lss t §i 1 Y,\ 
I'lMHis Hcnoi, On an Edict 2\ibuthadmz m /, in tho Vwutdmqs of Hi s with / rf hdlt d 
lr<hd.ol<n]y f 188* S4, \ol \i pp. 144-170 el PiMh, lw>chrifUn \tbu7 uhh~ ir s 7, m tin /v il 
Mhrijtliclu Btbhotkch , vol. m 1 jp ll» 1-171 Yiiotlui ihutu. ol tlu suno kui,r, tn itm^ ot i sn nlu 
don ition, has 1 )llii publitdiid by Ai in s-^wn h, Assurian Li lit r s i\ pis vm , in , md tr uisl ih d l>v 
IJkino VTinjflMiv, l m Fa ibtn f Ndmf adntzai's J7, m thr ’/ntsclmtt fm Is 'i/ml // \ 1 j\ pp 

2)0 2ti7 (u hero ll is by iinihtikn iltrilnitul to Vi biichttdu//u II ), md b> Tii'-li / 1 rifhn \nlu- 

Iudiuzur\ m tbo ht ihihri Hindu JUbli Hi A, \t 1. in 1st pul pp 17J, 17* D m iti hh i 1 tlu s m i 
kind, but apparent l\ rut soixtiiisiu, ire inline id on utom, md tiki us buktjtlu turn ot Mir- 
duknndin ikho (Oni m-Mi v\m, Dm mm nts jundiqm t to , p ‘>s, it fa «i ) 

1 Cf what m biufly snd on tins subject on pp b78, b?) ot tins \olunu 

2 Di mn by Fiiudioi-Giuliu, Irom tlu Clmldcm inti M Im in tlu Uutish VIu cum iWinxni 
liichnrhib Mir la Glyptiqiie oriental^ v»J 1 . pi in , No J, and pp 101,10)) 

1 lho Kcnbe*t} name of “dubsliir,” Assyniuii/id into “tipsbu,* Hi^mtus pnpulv ^ 1 . ikm B 
“ wntir ot tablets,*’ end tlio word pissi d into tbo 11 brow 1 in^u ii(i at tho time ot the mt m it 1 >n- 
uwtion botweon Judioa md Assjn 1 , towaids tho V lll tu century lx toie our cp. ft In ul. 1 w is tin 
tirst to ffivo its rcul siguiflntion, it hid been proviou&b ti inflated *• military chut, “nitun " 
“uatrap” (Oprtur, Expedition en M&opotimu, vd 11 . p »t>l) 
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of a scribe, nevertheless, was an important one. We continually meet with 
it in all grades of society — in the palace, in the temples, in the store- 
houses, in plivatc dwellings; in fine, the scribe was ubiquitous, at court, in the 
t<Avn, in the conn tty, in the army, managing affairs both small and great, and 
seeing that they were carried on regularly. His education differed but little 
iron? that given to the Egyptian scribe; he learned the routine of administra- 
* five or judicial affairs, the formularies for correspondence either with nobles or 
with ordinary people, the art of writing, of calculating quickly, and of making 
out bills correctly. We may well ask whether lie ever employed papyrus or 
prepared skins for these purposes. It would, indeod, seem strange that, after 
centuries of intercourse, no caravan should have brought into Chaldaoa any of 
those materials which wero in such constant use lor literary purposes in Africa ; 1 * 
yet the ,s;mie clay which furnished the architect with such an abundant 
building material appears to have been the only modium for transmitting the 
l.iugumrc which the scribes possessed. They wore always provided with slabs 
ot a tine* plastic clay, carefully mixed and kept sufficiently moist to tako easily 
the impression of an object, but at the same time sufficiently linn to prevent 
the marks onci* made from becoming either blurred or effaced. When a scribe 
li;fll A text to copy or a document to draw up, he chose out one of his slabs, 
which he placed fiat upon his left palm, and taking in the light hand a 
tiiangular stylus of Hint, copper, bronze, or boue,“ he at once set to work. 
'Hie instrument, in early times, terminated in a fine point, and the marks made 
by it when it was gently pressed upon the clay were slender anil of uniform 
thickness; in later times, the extremity of the stylus was cut with a bevel, and 
the impression then took the shape of a metal nail or a wedge. They wrote 
Jrom left to right along the upper part of the tablet, and covered both sides of 
it with closely written lines, which sometimes ran over on to the edges . 3 When 
the writing was finished, the scribe sent his work to Iho putter, who put it 
in tjie kiln and baked it, or the writer may have had a small oven at his. 


1 On tin 1 Assyrian monuments w c» frequently seo scribes taking a list of the spoil, or writiug 
letters on tablets and some* other bolt material, eitln r papyrus or prepared *.kin (ef. Layaiu>, The 
1 I on u innits tf Nincn //, 2nd series, pin. ID, 2l», 29, 35, 37, tic.). Sayoe has given good reasons for 
bt In vmg th.it the < lmldioans of the i ally dynasties knew of tbo papyrus, utid cither made it them- 
selvp.s, or had it brought lrom E<j\pt (Satcl, Tin Use of Papyrus as a icritimi material among the 
Arcadian*' in the Trancution « of the Biblical An ho ological Society , vol. i. pp. 313-315). 

* ^ L>( * tbo ti singular stylus of copper or bronze reproduced by the side of llic nu a fc uring-rule, and 
tbo plan on Iho inblot of (iuden, p. 710 of this volume. The Assyrian Museum in tbo Louvre 
possesses &e\finl large, Hat slyli of bone, out to a point at one end, which appear to have 
helonged to the Ass\ri.m m nbes (A. iir Loxam'niER, Notice des An(i<juitr* Astyricns, 3rd edit, p. 
Nos. 414-117 ; c f. Omni, lisped it ion en M&opotamirj vol. i. p. 03). Taylor discovered in a tomb 
at Eridu a flint tool, which may havo served for tho same purpose os the ipctal or bone fltyli 
{Notes on Ahu-ShaJtrein and Tcl-d-Jjahm, in tho Journ, of the As. 8oc. t vol. xv. p. 410, and in of 
plate ii.). • 

3 Mi vast, La Bibliothcgne dn Valais de Ninivs , pp. 25-27. 
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own disposition, as a clerk with us would have his table or desk. The shape 
of these documents varied, and sometimes strikes us as being peculiar : besides 
the table ts and tho bricks, wo find small solid cones, or hollow cylinders 'of 
considerable si ze, on w hich the kings related their exploit or recorded the 
history of their wars or thQ (lodicationjpf their buildings. This method had a 
few inconveniences, but many advantages. These clay books were heavy to 
hold and clumsy to handle, whilo the characters did not stand out well from 
the brown, yellow, and whitish background of the material ; but, on the other 
hand, a poem, baked and incorporated into tho page itself, ran less danger of 
destruction than if scribbled in ink on sheets of papyrus. Fire could make no 
impression on it ; it could withstand water for a considerable length of time ; 
even if broken, the pieces were still of use : as Jong as it was not pulverized, 
the entire document could be restored, witli tho exception, perhaps, of a few 
signs, or some scraps of a sentence. The inscriptions which have been saved 
from tho foundations of the most ancient temples, several of which date 
back forty or fifty centuries, are for the most part as clear and legible as when 
they left the hands of tho writer who engraved them or of tho workmen who 
baked them. Tt. is owing to the material to which they wore rommitted that 
wo possess the principal works of Chaldajan literature which have coine*ri<Avn 
to us — poems, annals, hymns, magical incantations; how tew fragments ot 
these would ever have reached us had their authors confided them to parch- 
ment or paper, after the manner of the Egyptian scribes! Tho greatest danger 
that they ran was that of being loft forgotten in the corner of the chamber in 
which they had been kept, or buried under the rubbish of a building after .1 
fire or some violent catastrophe; oven then the debris were the moan" ol 
preserving them, by falling over them and covering them up. Protected under 
tho ruins, they would lie tlu ro for centuries, till the fortunate explorer should 
bring them to light and dolivor them o>er to the patient study ot the 
learned . 1 % 

Tho cuneiform character in itself is neither picturesque nor decorative. It 
does not offer that delightful assemblage of birds and snakes, of men and 
quadrupeds, of heads and limbs, of tools, weapons, stars, trees, and boats, 
which succeed each other in perplexing order on tho Egyptian monuments, 
to give permanence to tho glory of Pharaoh and the greatness of his gods. 
Cuneiform writing is essentially composed of thin short lines, placed in juxta- 
position or crossing each other in a somewhat clumsy fashion ; it ha*' tho 
appear an ce of numbers of nails scattered about at haphazard, and its angular 
» 

* Tho Assyrians and later Babylonians subsequently sought after those anei.nt .b-eiuu.nti m 
order to copy thoiu afresh; sec, for example of recopied texts, pp. 591, uolc 1, and oJi of this 
volume. 
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configuration, and its stiff and spiny appearance, gives the inscriptions a dull 
and forbidding aspect which no artifice of the engraver can overcome. Yet, 
iii 1 spite of their seemingly arbitrary character, this mass of- strokes had 
ift source in actual hieroglyphs. 1 As in the origin of the Egyptian sefipt 
the earliest writers had begun by drawing on stone or clay the outline of the 
object of which they desired to convey the idea. But, whereas in Egypt the 
artistic temperament of the race, and the increasing skill of their sculptors, 
had by degrees brought the drawing of each sign to such perfection that it 
became a miniature portrait of the being or object to bo reproduced, in 
(Ihaldma, on the contrary, the signs became degraded from their original forms 
on account of the difficulty experienced in copying them with the stylus on 
the clay tablets : they lost their original vertical position, and wero placed 
horizontally, 3 retaking finally but the very faintest resemblance to the 
original model. For instance, the Chaldftun conception of the sky was that 
of a vault divided into eight segments by diameters running from the four 
cardinal points and from their principal subdivisions ^ ; the external circle 
was soon omitted, the transverse lines alone remaining which again was 

simplified into' a kind of irregular cross The figure of a man standing, 

indicated by the lines resembling his contour, was placed on its side ^3E§3, 
and reduced little by little till it came to be merely a series of ill-balanced 
lines ^£34 or "SjjSP. 4 We may still recognize in the five 

fingers and palm of a human hand |j[|| ; but who would guess at the first 

glance that Tl~*\ stands for the human foot Ik In later times lists were 

made, in which the scribes strove to place beside each character the special 
hieroglyph from which it had been derived. {Several fragments of these still 
exist, a study of which seems to show that the Assyrian scribes of a more recent 
period were at times as much puzzled as wo are ourselves when they strove 
to get at the principles of their own script : D they had come to look on it as 

1 Thu hit rngl) phic origin of tho cuneiform characters wad pointed out hy the earlier AssyriologistH, 
and particularly by OiTi.nr, Expedition scit nlijiyue on Mesopotamia, vol. ii. pp. 03 00. It hue been 
< slablibln d anew hy JJlutzmjii, Die Entstchung des altmtcn ticlirifttbijUan , 181)7. 

* Thib fart, which hod been suspected by Oppert, was placed beyond doubt by the discovery «>( 
the uibcriptumb ut Lagaali (Oirnar, Die Franzdsischen Ausyrabungen in Chnldna, in tho Abh auditing' n 
di*5 lu Intr ) mil iunal en Or hMaliden-Cong russet, 2 ' Thcil,i. pp. 230-211; cf. Hummel, Die Semilibchen 
Volfor und ftprarhen, pp. 270-273, and Gcschichte Babylonians und Asbyrinis, pp. 33-37). 

3 This bigu id ncially tupposed to be derived from that representing a star. Oppert, who at 
tirbt admitted this derivation, has since thought that it was meant to bo u conventional image of tho 
Chaldieiin heaven, and lux opinion is confirmed by Jensen, Die Kvsmologie d>r Babylon hr, p. 4. 

* Huaw i l, Gib'hirhti Babylonians und Assyrii ns, pp. 33, 30. This sign is taken from statue B of 
Cudea (IIjizi.y-Sauzlc, DO-unverteB on Chaldee, pi. xvi. col. vii. 11. 59, 01). 

5 The fragment winch iuruishes us witli these facts has been noticed and paitly translated by 
Om ar, Expedition b<iuitifujue tn Mesojtolnmie, vol. ii. p. 05. It comes from Koujunjik, and id pro* 
wiwd m the British Museum, it had been published by Menant, Li fond (Vcpigutphia assyritun <•, 
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nothing more than a system of arbitrary combinations, whose original form had 
passed all the more readily into oblivion, because it had been borrowed from 
a foreign race, who, as far as they were concerned, had ceased to have a separate 
existence. The script had been invented by the Sumerians iit the very earlier 
times, and even they may have brought it in an elemental condition from 
their distant fatherland . 1 The first articulate sounds which, being attached 



ation, were words in the Sumerian 

tongue ; subsequently, when the natural progress of human thought led the 
Chaldmans to replace, as in Egypt, the majority of the signs representing ideas by 
those representing sounds, the syllabic values which were developed side by 
.side with the ideographic values were purely Sumerian. The group 
throughout all its forms, designates in the first place the sky, then the god of 
the sky, and finally the concept of divinity in general. In its first two senses 
it is read ana , but in the last it becomes dingir, dimir; and though it never 
lost its double force, it was soon separated from the ideas which it evoked^ to 
he used merely to denote the syllable an wherever it occurred, even in cases 


Pl>. 51, 52; and since by W. llomrrox, On the Hieroglyphic or Picture Origin of the Characters of the 
.1 Syrian Syllabary , ill the Transaction* of the Bihh Arch. Soa., vol. vi., plate facing p. 151. Collec- 
tions of archaic characters, entirely defaced, but nevertheless translated into the more receuLcuncifurm, 
have been discovered and commented on by Pinches, Archaic Forms of Jialylonian Characters, in tbo 
Zeitschrift fur Keilformhung , vol. ii. pp. M 0-150. 

1 The foreign origin of the cuneiform syllabary was pointed out for the first time by Oitkiit, Sur 
i'Originc des Inscription* cutufi formes, in the Athenxmn Franca is, for the 20th of October, 1851; 
i tap port udre&Sif a Son TUc. ie Min intro tie V Instruct ion pnldigue et des CuJtes, p. 71, et sc<|. (cl'. 
Archires des Mission * sricntijiqncs, l^t series, vol. v. p. 180, et scip); Expedition *cicntifhi»c en Mf*»- 
vol. i. pp. 7J-S6. Opport attributed the honour of its invention to the Scythians of the 

ancients. 

' Drawn by Fauchcrd Judin, from the photograph published by Houoiiton, Oh the Hieroglyphic or 
i'irfnre Origin of the. Characters of the Assyrian Syllabary , in the Transactions , vol. vi. p. 151. 
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where it .had no connection with the sky or heavenly things. The same 
process was applied to other signs with similar results : aftor having merely 
denoted id&is, they eamo to stand for the sounds corresponding to them, and 
then passed on to be mero syllables — complex syllables in which several 
consonants may be distinguished, or simple syllables composed of only one 
comonant and one vowel, or vice versa. The Egyptians had carried this system 
still further, and in many eases had kept only one part of the syllable, 
namely, a mute consonant : they detached, for example, the final u from pa 
and bn, and gave only the values b and p to the human leg J and the mat 0. 
The peoples of the Euphrates stopped halfway, and admitted actual letter* 
for the \ow el -sounds a, i , and n only. Their system remained a syllabary 
interspersed with ideograms, but excluded an alphabet. 

It was eminently wanting in simplicity, but, taken as a whole, it would not 
have pn sented as many difficulties as the script of the Egyptians, had it not 
been foieed, at a very early period, to adapt itself to tho exigencies of a 
language for which it had not been made. When it came to be appropriated 
by the Somites, the ideographs, which up till then had been read in Sumerian, 
did not lost' the sounds which they possessed in that tongue, lmt borrowed 
others from the now language. For example, "god” was called /7a, and 
“hea\en” called shami : and^[-, when encountered in inscriptions by the 

Semites, were read ilu when the context showed the sense to be "god,” and 
sliami when tho character evidently meant "heaven.” They added th<“-e 
two ^cables to the preceding ana , an, dingir , dimir; but they did not stop 
there : they confounded the picture of the star -$|$- with that of the skv, and 
sometimes attributed to —f-, the pronunciation kalchdm, and the meaning 
of star. The same process was applied to all tho groups, and tho Semitic 
values being added to the Sumerian, the scribes soon found themselves in 
possession of a double set of syllables both simple and compound. This 
mifttiplieity of sounds, this poly phonons character attached to their signs, 
became a cause of embarrassment even to them. For instance, ►— «, when found 
in tho body of a word, stood for the syllables hi or bat, mid, mit, til , ziz ; as an 
ideogram it was used for a score of different concepts : that of lord or master, 
inn, bifu ; that of blood, damn; for a corpse, pagvu, shalamtu; for the feeble or 
oppressed, kaltu, nagpu; as the hollow and tho spring, nalcfm ; for the state' 
of old age, labaru; of dying, main; of killing, mltu ; of opening, pitu; besides 
other meanings. Several phonetic complements were added to it; it was 
preceded by ideograms which determined the sense in which it was to be 
read, but which, like the Egyptian determinatives, were not? pronounced, and 
in this manner* they succeeded in limiting the number of mistakes which it 
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was possible to make. With a final * n it would always mean biln, the 

master, but with au initial *►]- (thus**-]- ►— ) it denoted the gods Bel’ or Ea : 
with which indicates a man it would be the corpse, pagrU 

and vhalamtu; with >}<]& prefixed, it meant ^<1^ mutanu, the* plague or death 
and so on. In spite of these restrictions and explanations the obscurity of 
the meaning was so great, that in many cases the scribes ran the risk t of 
being unable to make out certain words and understand certain passages; 
many of the values occurred but rarely, and remained unknown to those who 
did not take the trouble to make a careful study of the syllabary and its 
history. It became necessary to draw up tables for their use, in which all the 
signs were classified and arranged, with their meanings and phonetic tran- 
scriptions. These signs occupied one column, and in three or four corresponding 
columns would he found, first, the name assigued to it; secondly, the spelling, 
in syllables, of the phonetic values which the signs expressed; thirdly, the 
Sumerian and Assyrian words which they served to render, and sometimes 
glosses which completed the explanation. If it were desired, for instance, 
to verify the possible equivalents of the sign a syllabary would furnish — 


in 

^ M 

*+ 

V 


efn= I 

l<jcf= 


~f- 



% 1 

A 

— AM 

*4- 

SilA — 

MU 

1 

in — 

- 1A — MR 

-I- 

I 

— 

LUM j 


in which is interpreted by “heaven” (ana = shamu) and by “god” 
(dingir = ilum) only, 1 but another syllabary would give the series more com- 
pletely: 


m 


-+ 

if 



F 

jni 

«+ 

if 


MIf= 

M«= 

-in 

•+ 

if 


sTlt 


n 

*+ 

if 


fcfff: 

.i — 

NA 


\ — 

XU 

— U 

i — 

LU 

-+ 

A — 

NU 

— u 

m — in 

— MR 

4 

A -- 

M7 

— U 

SIIA — 

A 

-f 

A — 

MJ 

— u 


liven this is far from exhausting the matter. 2 Several of these dictionaries 
"ent back to a very early date, and tradition ascribes to Sargon of Ag.ule the 
merit of having them drawn up or of having collected them in bis palace. 
Tlio number of them naturally increased in the course of centuries; in the 

' tiKNOHMANT, Let Syllubaire*, p. 70; Dflitzsoh, Attyritcb' Ltwtiirb', 2n.l ( dit..,]) iti.enl i 1] 1,2. 

* Lenormant, J Lrs tiyllahairqSf pp. 113, 114; Helitzsch, At*. Liwtiuch, p. 37, oul ii. IMi-lti 
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later times of tho Assyrian empire they wero so numerous as to form 
nearly one-fourth of tho works in tho library at Nineveh under Assurbanipal. 
(Other tablets contained dictionaries of archaic or obsolete terms, gram- 
matical paradigms, extracts from laws or ancient hymns analyzed sentence 
by sentence and often word by word, interlinear glosses, collections of 
Sumerian formulas translated into Semitic speech — a child’s guide, in fact, 
which the savants of those times consulted with as much advantage as those 
of our own day have done, and which must have saved them from many 
a blunder . 1 

When once accustomed to the difficult^ and intricacies of their calling, 
the scribe*! were never at a standstill. The stylus was plied in Chaldroa no less 
assiduously than was tho calamus in Egypt, and the indestructible clay, which 
the ChahhTans were as a rule content to use, proved a bettor medium in the 
long run than the more refined material employed by their rivals: jfrn liakc.f] py 
, merely dried clay tablets have withstood the assaults of time in surprising 
f quantities, while the majority of papyri have disappeared without leaving a trace 
j behind. If at Babylon we rarely meet with those representations, which wo find 
everywhere in the tombs of Saqqara or Gizeh, of the people themselves and 
tficr families their occupations, amusements, and daily intercourse, wo possess, 
on the other hand, that of which tho ruins of Memphis have furnished us but 
scanty instances up to the present time, namely, judicial /loegjftqiits, regulating 
the mutual relations of the people and conferring a legal sanction on the Yimous 
events of their life. Whether it were a question of buying lands or contracting 
> mariiage, of a loan on interest, or the sale of slaves, the scribe was cal lid in 
'with his soft tablets to engross the necessary agreement. In this he w r ould insert 
as many details as possible — the day of the month, the year of the reigning 
sovereign, and at times, to be still more precise, an allusion to some important 
event which had just taken place, and a memorial of which was innrafed in 
ofljcial annals, suoli as the taking of a town , 2 the defeat of a neighbour^pking , 3 

1 Tho expression “child’s guide” was applied to tho grammatical and lexicography tablet* ol 
the A&^mn lihrtuusfor the first time by 1 <'r. Lenokmant, Ksnai tur la propagation do VAlphaht 
phtnicitn , >ol. i. p. IS. These texts have formed tho subject matter of an immense number of publi- 
cations and detailed memoirs, of which an idmoBt complete bibliogiaphy up to 1886 will bo found in 
Bizotd, KujZ'Ji fu*stir 1\1 m blieli uber die Jlalylonuch-Asbyi iicho Literature p. 197, et seq. Since that 
turn the nuinbt r u( works hui been cousidorably augmented. 

2 ( ontiact ot “ the >ear of tho taking of Ishin” (Met'sntr, Btitrilge znm aUbabyhnischen Pricnf- 
rtcldi p. 3,'i), another of the “ bih Shobat of tho year in which tho null of JttaSr was dostioyid’ 
(Id., ibid , p Sj) 

2 Contiaet d.itul “thn 10th Kislev of the year in which tho King Him sin smote the wicked, 
his enemies ” (Mli^lu, Be if rage turn aUbabylontschtn P\ iuatrerht, p. 17); anotlitr which was* failed 
on the date “of tho TM Sh< but of the year in which the King Khammnr.ibi, in the strength of Anu 
and Bel, established lus right, and in which his hand Btruck to the ground the lulcr of tho eountr) 
of Inmutbal, the $mg llnnsin” (Jensln, Inachiiftui mu dor Begierungsztit Hammurahif t in tho 
Kcilacln iftltsche BihUothek , voL lii. 1st part, pp. 126, 127). 
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the dedication of a temple , 1 the building of a vail or fortress , 8 thtf opening 
of a canal,® or the ravages of an inundation :* the names of the witnesses and 
magistrates bofore whom tho act was confirmed wo -e also added to those of tlyj 
contracting parties.® Tho method of sanctioning it was curious. An indentation 
was made with the finger-nail on ono of the sides of tho tablet, and this mark, 
followod or preceded by tho mention of a name, “ Nail of Zabiulamik,” “ lJuil 
of Abzii,” took the place of our more or less complicated sign-manuals.® In 
later times, only the buyer and witnesses approved by a nail-mark, while the 
seller appended his seal ; an inscription incised above the impress indicating 
the position of the signatory . 7 Ever y ono of any importance possessed a seal, 1 * 
which he wore attached to his wrist or hung round his neck by a cord ; he 
scarcely ever allowed it to be separated from his person during his lifetime, 
and after death it was placed with him in the tomb in ordSr to prevent any 
improper nso being made of it . 9 It was usually a cylinder, sometimes a 
truncated cone with a convex base, either of marble, rod or green jasper, agate, 
cornelian, onyx or rock crystal, but rarely of metal. Engraved upon it in 
intaglio was an emblem or subject chosen by the owner, such as the single 
figure of a god or goddess, an act of adoration, a sacrifice, or an episode m a tlip 
story of Gilgames, followed sometimes by tho inscription of a name and title."’ 

1 Contract dated in the “month of Adnr in which Khamuiurabi restored for bditar and NunA the 
temple of Eitur kalaina” (Mmh>nku, Butragc gum altbabylonUchen Privafrerlit, pp. S8, K'J) 

3 Contract of tho “ 10th Marchcsw&u of tho year in w Inch Aiuinhlitauu, the km", rinsed tlie wall of 
Aiumiditana, near to tho canal of Sin . . Bcitriiji , etc , p. 27, of. p. 28) , another of “the 2nd 

Marches v\£Ui, the year of tho restoration of tho foundations of the wall of Sipparn ” (Id., ibid , p. 32) 

3 Contract of “ tho year of the canal of Khummurabi ” (MuibSNiiu, Btilrdye, etc., p. 23, cf. pp. 48, 86) ; 
Mir tin “of the year of tho canal Tutu-bhegal 99 (Id., ibid , pp. 21, 2.1, 112, S3, 84) ; another of “ tho yeai 
m which they duff for tho Tigris, tho rivor of the gods, a lied towards tho Oeuau 99 (Id., ibid., p, 44) 

* Contract dated in llm “mouth of Tishri in tho year m which the Hood ravaged tho country of 
Umliynsh” (Meissner, Beitr&je, etc , p. 30. cf. pp. 48, O'J). 

1 5 TheBO contracts, and all tho legal tests m general, remained for a long time a scaled book foi 
w^ante. Oppert was tho iirst to attack them resolutely in spito of their difficulties, and he* gave 
tentative translations of some of them (Un traitf bahytonien tur briquo const ref dans la coll Hi on d* 
M. Louis de Glercq, in the Mcvve Archfulogique , 2nd aeries, vol. xiv. pp. 164-177; Les Jn»cn pleats 
cumnitrciales en caractdres cuuftformes, in tho Rtvuc Orienlale et America inf, vol. vi. p. 333. et .so j , 

< tc ); ho published a groat number in collaboration with Menant (Les Documents juridhjnrs, c h* , ls77) 
Since then ho has devoted a largo number of notes and binall memoirs to the i xpl.mution and coireclinii 
of points which he had left doubtful in his earlier translations (Ilf cords of tin Pa*t, 1st series, vol. ix. pp. 
89-108 ; Joum. Asiat., 18S0, vol. xv. p. 513, etc.). The publication of the contracts by Dr. Stras.sm.iyer 
has largely helped ub to understand thebe precious documents more fully; the results deduced from 
them up to tho present time have been systematised in (hrmany principally by Pei** r and Meissner 
1 Tho meaning of this local custom, and the reading of tho word signifying Jing, r-nail, were dis- 
covered by Coxc of tho British Museum (Oiti nr, Uh trait? babylonhn sur brique , p. 16). 

7 Tho technical and archfloidogioul questions elating to there seals havo been elucidated l»v 
Mi mint in several memoirs, which ho has finally compli ted and incorporated in his gnat work on 
l.i \ Pierres GravCes de la Bautc-Asic : JRtchtrchcs sur la Glyptiqne Orientate , 2 voir., 18S3-86. 

R Herodotus, i. 195 : o-QpvyiSa Sc if aacrros fyci. For tho expressions mod on the application of the 
> lJ l» see a passago in Oiteht-Menant, Documents jvri liqucs, etc., pp. 07-70. 

tt Taylor found at ^lughctr a skeleton having his seal still attached to bis wrist (Noti « on the Ruin* 
if Mnqnjtr, in tho Joum. of the As. Soc vol. sv. p. 270). For the manner of wearing the seal, cf 
ili NAvr, Catalogue dts Cylindrcs Oiitntaux du Cabinet royal dt* MulailUs de la llaye , pp. I. 

lu The impressions left bytyho cylinders and seals on tho cuueilurm tablets lm\e been collected 
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The cylinder was rolled, or, in the case of tho cono, merely pressed on the elay, 
ip the space received for it. In several localities 1 the contracting parties had 
recourse lo a vciy ingenious procedure to prevent the agreements being 
altered or added to by unscrupulous persons. When the document had been 
impressed on the tablet, it was enveloped in a second coating of clay, upon 
which un exact copy of the original was made, the latter thus becoming 
inaccessible to forgers: if by chance, in course of time, any disagreement 





Tnfc TABLE!’ OP 1 ELT SIPR, BltOKLV 10 SHOW TOE TOO TEXTS. 4 

bliould take place, and an alteration of the visible text should be suspected, 
the outer envelope was broken in tho presence of witnesses, and a comparison 
was made to see if the exterior corresponded exactly with the interior veirion. 
Families thus had their private archives, to which additions were rapidly made 
by every generation ; every household thus accumulated not only the evidences 
of its own history, but to some extent that of other families with whom they 
had iormed alliances, or had business or friendly relations . 8 

Tho constitution of the family was of a complex character, ^jvould 
appear that the people of each city were divided into clans, all whose 
membeis claimed to be descended from a common ancestor, ^ho had Nourished 
at a more or less remote period . 1 The members of each clan were byt^ means 

and made a special study of by Menant, Emprrintes de racket* atsyro-ckald&n* tele v€* a» Mutft 
Br it* i unique sur de* contrat * dtintCret pnvf, m the Archive* de* Mission* icienttfique*, 3rd series, \ol is 

1 For example, at Toll-Sifr, Lorrus, Travel* and Researches, etc 

* Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from TiOPius, Tiaocl* and Researches, etc , p. 269. 

* Ihe tablets of Tell Sifr come from one of those family collections. They all, in number about 
one hundred, rented on three enormous bricks, and they had been covered with a mat of whieh fhu 
half-dtcaycd lemarns were still visible: three other crude bricks covered the heap (Loftus, Trawls 
and litst arches, etc , p 26S, et seq ). Tho documents contained in them relate for the most pait t ) 
the families of Rininana and Amililftni, and form part of their archives. 

4 The most celebrated o t these families, under the New Chaldean Empire and tho Persian 
Dominion, appears *to have been that of EgiM, in whom Mr Bosoawen wishes to recognize an agenev 
foi financial affairs, and a bank carrying on business under tho name of Egibi and Sons (Rttbyloi}iuu 


THE PLACE OF TBE WOMAN IN THE FAMILY. Wi- 

all in the same social position, some having gone down in the world, othera 
having raised themselves; 
and amongst them we find 
many different callings — 
from agricultural labourers 
to scribos y and from mer- 
chants to artisans. No 
mutual tie existed among 
the majority of these mem- 
bers except the , remem- 
brance of iheir ^common 
origin, perhaps- also a com- 
mon religion, and eventual 
rights of succession or 
claims upon what belonged 
to each one individually . 1 
The branches which had 
become gradually separated 
from the parent stock, and 
which, taken all together, 
formed tho clan, possessed 
each; on the contrary, a very 
strict organization. It is 
possible that, at the outset, 
the . woman occupied the 
more important position, 

, ", . , , TAbLET HEARING THE IMPRESS OP A SEAL.* 

t/but at an early date the 

man became the head of the family , 8 and around him were ranged the wives, 



dated Tablets and the Canon of Ptolemy, in tho Transactions of the Bill. Arch. Soc., vol. vi. p. 6). M. 
Oppert was the liret to show that tho pcoplo in question woro a tribe, an actual clan, nml indicated 
tho division of tho Choldmnn population into clans (Les TabkWis juridiques da Babylon e, in the 
Journal Asiatique , 1880, vol. xv. p. 513, ot seq., and the Condition des esclaves a Babylone , in the 
Corny tesr endue del* Acad, des Insc., 1888, pp. 120, 121). This system of division appears to date 
back to tho most ancient times, in spite of our having found up to tho present timo hut few traces of 
it on the monuinciitB of tho First Chaldaaau Empire. It is possible, however, that allusion was made 

-it in Imssagcs , analogous to that in which Gudea is proclaimed to bo the faithful shepherd, whoso 
jiower Ningirsu has established among the tribes of men (Statue I) in the Louvre , col. in. 11. JO, 11, 
in Heuzky-SahzeO, D&aucettes en Chaldea, pi. 16) ; but tho translation of this toxt is not quilo certain. 

1 Oppert, Les Toilettes juridiques ds Babylone, in tho Journal Asiatique, 1880, vol xv. p. 540, 
noto 7 ; and Un Acte de vento consent en deux exemplaircs, in thfe Zeitschrift fiir Keilforschung, vol. iii. 
pp. til, 62, Ityfs a question whether the god and goddess who watched over each man, and of whom 
bo was the spin (cf. pj£ 682, 683 of the present work), were not originally the god and goddess of the clan. 

* Drawn 6y Fauoher-Gudin, from a sketch by La yard, Nineveh and Babylon t p. 609. 

* The change in th$ condition of women would be duo to the influence of Semitic ideas and 
customs in Oi^aldma (Hommel, Die Semitisehen VMcr und Syrache, pp. 410-418 ; Pinches, Notes uyon 
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children, .servants, and slaves, all of whom had their various duties aud privi- 
leges. He offered the household worship to the gods of his race, in accordance 
with special rites which had come down to him from his father ; he made at 
tfio tombs of his ancestors, at such times as were customary, the offerings *and 
prayers which assured their repose in the other world, and his powers were as 
extrusive in civil as in religious matters . 1 He had absolute authority oyer jail 
the members of his household, and anything undertaken by them without his 
consent was held invalid in the eyes of the law; his eons could not marry 
unless ho had duly authorized them to do so. For this purpose ho appeared 
before the magistrate with the future couple, and the projected jmion could 
not be held as an actual marriage, until he had affixed his seal or mada his 
nail-mark on the contract tablet . 2 It amounted, in fact, to a fortnal deed of 
sale, and the parents of the girl parted with her only in exchango for a 
proportionate gift from the bridegroom . 8 One girl would be valued at a 
silver shekel by weight, while another was worth a mina, another much Jess ; 4 
the handing over of the price was accompanied with a certain solemnity . 6 
When the young man possessed no property as yet of his own, his family 
advanced him the sum needed for the purchase . 8 On her Bide, the maiden 
did hot onter upon her new life empty handed ; her father, or, in the case of 
his death, the head of the family at the time being, provided her with a 
dowry suited to her social position, which was often augmented by. con- 
siderable presents from her grandmother, aunts, and cousins . 7 The dowry 

some Recent Discovirie a in the Realm of Assyriology , with special Reference to the Private Life of the 
Babylonians , in the Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, vol. xvvi. pp. 138, 139, 181). 

1 The unlimited authority with which the father of the family waB invested, has been admitted, 
at least with regard to the period of early Chaldoean history, by all ABsyriologists ; cf. Oppebt, in the 
QUltingische gthhte Anzeiger, 1879, pp. 1G01-1G06 ; IIoioiel, Die Semitischen Volher und Sprachen , 
p. 116; Mi issn eg, Btitrdgc sum dltbabyUmischen Privatrecht, pp. 14, 15. 

* MrisbNLB, Beitrdge , etc., p. 13. This right remained unaltered down to the latest times, and 
we possess u document of tho VIII th year of Cyrus (Stkasshater, Insohriften von Cyrus, Kdnig wm 
Babylon, No. 312), where the judge annuls n marriage which had been celebrated without the consent 
of t£c bridegroom’s father (Koheer-Peiseb, Aus d>m BabyJonuchen Rechtsleben , vol. ii. pp. 6-10). 
The necessity for the bridegroom’* obtaining the paternal consent is also indicated in the fragments 
oi Sumerian logal texts, translated into Assyrian, whieh lmvo been published by Rawmkson, Cum* 
Jns. As., vol. ii. pi. 9, col. iv. 1. 4, et son. (<& Oipeht-Mesant, Documents juridiques, etc., p. 44).’. 

* Meissner, Beitrdge, etc., pp. 13, 14. I 

* Shamatdmazir receives, as the price of his daughter, ton shekels of silver (Meissneb, Beitrdge , 
etc., pp. 69, 70), which appears to have been an average price in tho class of life to which he belonged 

5 A passage in the old Sumerian texts rolating to marriage (Rawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol v. 
pi. 21, 11. 48-52) seems to 6ay expressly that the bridegroom “placed the price of the woman upon 
a dibli and brought it to tho father ” (Mlis&neb, B< itriige, etc., p. 14, note 3). 

* Meissner, Beitrdge, etc., p. 14. 

7 The naturo of thu dowry in ancient times is clear from the Sumcro-A ssyrian tablets In which 
the old legal texts are explained (Rawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As vol. ii. pi. 9, col. iil 11. 5-8), end 
again from tho conteuts of the contracts of Tell-Sifr, and the documents on stone, such as the Miohaux 
done (Oppert-Menaxt, Documents juridiques , eto., p. 85, et seq.), in which we see women 
bringing their ]x>b»essions into tho community by marriage, and yet returning the entire' disposition ot 
them. For questions rolating to tho nature of the dowry among the Chaldeans of periods, cf 
Opplhi-Menant, Documuits juridiques, etc., p, 85, ct heq.; E. and V. Reyillout, I f Obligations cn 
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would consist of a carefully marked out field of corn, a grove of date-palms, 
a house in the town, a trousseau, furniture, slaves, or ready money ; the whole 
would bo committed to clay, of which there would be three copibs at least, 
two being given by the scribe to the contracting parties) while tho third 
would be deposited in tho hands of the magistrate . 1 When the bride and \ 
bridegroom both belonged to the same class, or wero possessed of equal | 
fortunes, the relatives of the woman could exact an oath from tho man that I 
he would abstain from taking a second wife during her lifetime ; a special « 
article of the marriage agreement permitted the woman to go free should 
the husband break his faith, and bound him to pay an indemnity as a com- 
pensation for the insult he had offered her . 2 This engagement on tho part 1 
of the man, however, did not affect his relations with his female " servants. 
In Chaldasa, as in Egypt, and indeed in the whole of the ancient world, 
they were always completely at tho mercy of their purchaser , 3 and the per- 
mission to treat them as lie would had become so much of a custom that 
the begetting of children by their master was desired rather than other- 
wise: tho complaints of the despised slave, who had not been taken into 
her master’s favour, formed one of the themes of popular pofrtry at a very 
early period . 4 When the contract tablet was finally sealed, one of the 
witnesses, who was required to be a free man, joined the hands of tho young 
couple ; 6 nothing then remained to bo done but to invite the blessing of 
the gods, and to ond the day by a feast, which would unite both families 


droit fyyidien , p. 329, et scq. ; Kohlek-Pfipeti, Aus dem Bobyloniaclten Rarhlalihcn, , vol. ii. pp. 10-15, 
which give us an hint of tho difficulties caused by the payment of tho dowry iu instalments, and of 
n hturiug it in cubes of divorce. 

1 Ju muro modern times, notices insoriliod on several tablets prove that the two parties received 
* fi<‘h a copy (Pkifmi, BabylonUchen Vcrtrdge ties Berliner Mnaeumt, pp. 150, 157, 291). A\o possess 
ihie° copies of tho same deed of salo iu the musenms of Europe — for example, in tho British Museum 
and tho Louvre; of others wo possess but two copies (Behold, Kurzge/a safer VeberbUcl: iiher die Buby- 
bniheh-Assyrhehe Literature pp. 154, 155; Stuas&maylk, Vie Bnhyfaniacho Inschrfften im Mum uvi zu 
Lirerpovl, iu tho Actes du V* Cungres International de* OrientalMos a Liyle t 2nd part, sect. J, p. 580, 


No. 07, p. 583. No. 89). t v ' . 

* Tho existence of this olaueo is known of at present in the times of the Now Chnldavin Empire, 
and perhaps is applicable to a marriage with a woman of inferior position to that of tho man (Pi isi n, 
titwlitn turn Bdbylontschen RechUicmn , in tho XeiUchrift, fur Assyriologie , vol. in. pp. <8-80; Kohler- 
l’n»rm, Aw. dem Babyl lUchtslekn, vol. i. l>.7; 0 wmt.Lu Docmnentsjundiquii,cun<'ijorinct,m the 
’AiMirift filr Auyr., vol. iii. pp. 182, 183, and Jvgment appwbatif d un rontrut. in the Journal 
Analiqxu, 1880, vol Hi. pp. 5W, f>56 ; Boipsii 8, Jlechereheiturqueliiui * mntruts fcitytoniens, pp.40,4.,). 

* The oart whiflh was taken, in llio Achemcuian contract., in eases where a .lave was lurud or 

givan na a acenrity, to forbid tho hirer or tho eroditor usiug her improperly, b iowb ib e u d o 
the master over the femalo sla vo remained ubsolnto down to tho latest pone e. ti 

‘ This Sumcro-Aaayiian text, published in Rawlikson^ Cun. vol iu pi. 8o, Na 4, 

11 61-70, and previously translated by HmwMmif, Documents -? etc pp. Gi-G7,laH 

l>cen completely elncidated by Fr. Lvsobjiaot, £«iditAccadumit, vol. u.. pp. W. 10..' Tbe aL t 
thus air toed might in time become a malevolent being, against whom precautions were tuh.n by 
magical caniurationl (Fa. Lbnoumakt, £tudes Acoadienncf , Yd. hl pp. 1 1 * '»;• 

<>ppcrt alludes, goes book to the very earliest tirnos. [ 1 races o 1 1 Y 

vxx. 4, 9 .— 1 Tail * 
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and their guests. The evil spirits, however, always in quest of an easy prey, 
were liable to find their way into the nuptial chamber, favoured by the 
confusion inseparable from all household rejoicing : prudence demanded that 
tLeir attempts should be frustrated, and that the newly married couple should 
he protected from their attacks. The companions of the bridegroom took 
possession of him, and, hand to hand and foot to foot, formed as it were a 
rampart round him with their bodies, and carried him off solemnly to his 
expectant bride. He then again repeated the words which he lmd said in 
the morning : “lam the son of a prince, gold and silver shall fill thy bosom ; 
thou, even thou shalt bo my wife, I myself will be thy husband ; ” and ho 
continued: "As the fruits borno by an orchard, so great shall bo the 
abundance which I shall pour out upon this woman.” 1 The priest then 
called down upon* him benedictions from on high: “Therefore, 0 ye (gods), 
ail that is bad and that is not good in this man, drive it fur from him and 
give him strength. As for thee, 0 man, exhibit thy manhood, that this woman 
may be thy wifo; thou, O woman, give that which makes thy womanhood, 
that this man may bo thy husband/’ On the following morning, a thanks- 
giving sacrific'd celebrated the completion of the marriage, and by purifying 
tlie new household drove from it the host of evil spirits. 2 

The woman, once bound, could only escape from the sovereign power of 
her husband by death or divorce ; but divorce for her was rather a trial to 
which she submitted than a right of which she could freely make use. Her 
j husband could repudiate her at will without any complicated ceremonies 
| It was enough for him to say : u Thou art not my wife 1 ” and to restore to 
| her a sum of money equalling in value the dowry he had received with her ; 3 
he then sent her back to her father, with a letter informing him of the 

1 Tills pint of the ceremony is described on a Sumero- Assyrian tablet, of which two copits exist, 
discovered and translated by Pinches, Note* upon tome of the Meant Discoveries in the of 

Awjriology, with special lief i mice to the Private Life of the Babylonians, in tho Journal of Tran0kion» 
of the Victoria Institute, vol. xxvi. pp. 143, 145, 159, 160, 1G9, 170. The interpretation appears to me 
to result fiom tho fuct that .mention is made, at the commencement of tho column, of impious Jtaing* 
without godh, who might approach tho man; in other places magical exorcisms indicato kowauucli 
those spiuls were dreaded “ who deprived tlio bride of the embraces of the man ” (Fit. Ihjkqbmant, 
Ltudb Accadiumcs, vol. iii. pp 79, SO). As Pinches remarks (pp. cit., pp. 144, 115), tho formula, i*> 
abo found in tho part of the pm m of Gilgaincs, where Ishlar wishes to marry tho hero (ef. p. 580 of 
this volume), which fhows that the rite and its accompanying words belong to a remoto past. 

9 The text Hint describes tin m* ceremonies was discovered and published by PiNCii£s, Glimpses of 
Babylonian and Assyrian Life , III. A Babylonian Wedding Crnmony, in The Babylonian awl Oriental 
Record, vol. i. pp. 145 117. As far as I can judge, it contained an exorcism .against tho “knotting 
of the tag,” and the mention of this subject called up lliut of the marriage rites. The ceremony 
commanded on the day following the marriage wus probably a purification: as Into as the time ot 
Herodotus, the union of man and woman rendered both impure, and they had to perform as ablution 
before* recommencing their occupations (i. 198). • 

* Tho sum is lixei] at half a mina by the text of the Sumerian laws (Rawlin.-on, Cun. Ins. W. As.. 
>vil. v. pi. 25, 1. 12); but it wub boinetiuiob less, e.g. ten shekels, and sometimes more, e.g. a whole 
mina (Musbnjsb, Bciit age zum altbdbylonischen Privatrecht , p. 119). 
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dissolution of the conjugal tie . 1 But if in a moment of weariness' or anger j 
she hurled the fatal formula at him: “Thou art not my husband!” her fyte ' 1 
was sealed : she was thrown into the river and drowned . 2 The adulteress 
was also punished with death, but with death by the sword ; and when the 
use of iron became widespread, the blade was to he of that metal . 3 Another 
ancient custom only spared the criminal to devote her to a life of infamy : , 
the outraged husband stripped her of her fleecy garments, giving her merely 
the loin«cloth in its place, which left her half naked, and then turned her 
out of the house into the street, where she was at the mercy of the first passer- 
by . 4 Women of noble or wealthy families found in their fortune a certain 

— - - *+ — •-« Al» H" - » - . ' 

protectionjrom the abuse of marital authority. The property which they 
brought with them by their marriage contract, remained at their own disposal. 5 
They had the entire management of it, they farmed it out, they sold it, they 
spent the income from it as they liked, without interference from any one : 

1 Repudiation of a wife, and the ceremonial connected with it, are summarized, as far as ancient 
times aro* concerned, by a passage in the Sumero- Assyrian tablet, published by Rawlinson, Cun. Ins. 
W. As., vol. v. pis. 24, 25, who follows Lexobmaxt, Choix de Trxtes cuneiforms, p. 35, 11. ,47-52, and 
translated by Ofpert-Menant, Documents juridiques , etc., p. 54. Bortin (Akkadian Pierepts for the 
Conduct of Man in his Private Life, in the Transactions of the Bihl. Arch . Soc., vcl. viii. pp. 2315, 237, 
252, 253), on tho contrary, takes tho Borne text to bo a description of tho principal nmiiiagf-i’in*, 
and from it ho drawB tho coucluBiou that tho possibility of divorce wob not admitted m Chnldira 
between persons of noble family. Meissner ( Beitruge , etc., p. 14) very rightly returns to Oppeit’s 
interpretation, a few details in which he corrects. 

* This fact was evident from tho text of the so-called Sumerian Lavs concerning the Organization 
of the Family (Rawlixson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 10, col. i. 11. 1-7; of. vol. v. pi. 25, col ij, 
according to the generally received interpretation : according to that proposed by Oitert-Mlnant, 
Documents juridiques , etc., pp. 57, 58, 60-02, it was the woman who had the right of causing tho 
husband who bad wronged her to be thrown into the river (of. Opitert, in the Giiltingischc Gdehrtr 
Anttigcn, 1879, p. 1610). The publication of tho contracts of Iltani and of B&Bhtuin appear to have 
ihnwn conclusively tho correctness of tho ordinary translation (Meissner, llntriige , eto., pp. 70-72). 
uncertainty with regard to ono word prevents us from knowing whether the guilty wife were strangled 
before being thrown into tho water, or if Bho wore committed to tho river alive. 

* Ojtkbt, Jugement approbatif d'un control , in tho Journal Asiatique, 1886, vol. vii. p. 556, and U< 
Documents juridiques cuntiformcs, in tho Zdtschr if l fur Assyriologie, vol. iii. p. 183. Perhaps tin nu id urn 
of tho iron sword is introduced to show that tho wom&u was beheaded, and did not have her thr mt cut. 

* This is indicated by tho Sumero- Assyrian tablet, in which are given the expressions relutyig to 
things concerning marriage (Rawmnson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 10, col. ii. 11. 1-21 ; and Li \ m- 
mant, Choix de Uxtes cun€iformes , pp. 35, 36); the passage has been translated by OiTEnr-Mh\\\T, 
Documents juridiques , etc., pp. 55, 56, with some corrections by Oppert, in the GSttingische Uddirte 
Anzeiger, 1879, pp. 1613, Kill. Here, again, Bertiu ( Akkadian Precepts, in tho Transactions of thr 
Bihl. Arch. 8oc., vol. viii. pp. 237-240, 252, 253) believes that it treats of mairiage ami of the education 
to be given to the eldest son, and that it is a question of repudiation or divorce. 

1 Meissner, Beitrdge, etc., p. 1 4. In the documents of the New OhaUhean Empire we find instance » 
of married women selling their property thorn sc Ives, and even of thtir being present, pi ati d, at the con- 
clusion of the sale (Oppert, Un Acte dr vente consent en deux txemplaires, in the Zt it sclmjt fur Kdl- 
forschung, vol. i.'pp. 52, 53), or Of their ceding to a married daughter some property in llitir «wu 
possession, thus renouncing tho power of disposing of it, and keeping merely the income from it 
(On-KiiT, Libert* de la femme a Bnbylone , in the Revue d'AsHjridogie, vol. ii. pp.89,90); we haw a No 
instances of women reclaiming valuables of gold which their husbands had given away without lluir 
'luthorisatioo, and ftlao obtaining un indemnity for the wrong they had suifeied (Pn^KR, Bahylont^ hr 
y<rt,Sg» de. Berliner STueeume, pp. 12-13, 230, 231); also of their lendin? money to the molhcwn- 
law of their brother (Peiber, Balylonische Vertrage , oto., pp. 18-21, 233, 234); in line, empowered fo 
deal with their own property in every respect like an ordinary proprietor (cf. Kuiilek-1 user, . w* 
d< m Bdbylonischen Beclitslden, vol. iii. pp. 8, 9). 
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the man lenjoyed the comforts which it procured, but he could not touch it, 
arnl his hold upon it was so slight that his creditors could not lay their 
hands on it . 1 If by his own act he divorced his wife, ho not only lost all 
beneiit from her property, but ho was obliged to make her an allowance 
or to pay her an indemnity ; 3 at his death, the widow succeeded to 
9 these, without prejudice to what she was entitled to by her marriage 
contract or the will of the deceased . 3 The woman with a dowry, there- 
fore, became more or less emancipated by virtue of her money. As her 
depart uro deprived the household of as much as, and sometimes rnoro than, 
she had brought into it, every care was taken that she should have no cause 
to retire from it, and that no pretext should be given to her parents for her 
recall to her old home ; her wealth thus obtained for her th e c onsideration 
and fair treatment* which the law had, at the outset, denied to her. When, 
however, the wife was poor, she had to bear without complWPtJtha whole 
burden of her inferior position. Her parents had no qthor resource than 
to ask the highest possible price for her, according to the rank in which they 
lived, or in virtue of the personal qualities she was supposed to possess, and 
tlys ^amount, paid into their hands when they delivered her over to the 
husband, formed, if not an actual dowry for her, at least a provision for her 
in case of repudiation or widowhood : she was not, however, any less the slave 
of her husband— a privileged slave, it is true, and one whom he could not 
sell like his other slaves , 4 but of whom he could easily rid himself when her 
first youth was passed, or when she ceased to pleaso him . 6 In many cases 
the fiction of purchase was set aside, and mutual consent took thp place of 
all other formalities, marriage then becoming merely cohabitation, terminating 
at will. The consent of the fathor was not required for this irregular union, 
and many a son contracted a marriage after this fashion, unknown to hw 

1 E. anrl V. Klaijllout, Let Obligations en droit tfjyptien compartes aux autres droits do VAntiffiftc* 
p ct scq. ^ 

i 'Ihe restitution of the dowry after divorce is ascertained, os far as later times are concerned, 
fiom documents similar to that published by Konusn-PEismt, Aus dam Babybnuchen Rcctdshbon, vol. it. 
pp. 13-15, in which we see tho second husband of a divoroed wife claiming tho dowry from tho fiist 
husband. Tho indemnity was fixed beforehand at six silver mine), in tho marriage contract published 
by Oppert, Jugment approbatif d’un rontrat , in the Jovrnal Asiatique, 188G, vol. \ii. pp. 555, 550 

8 On this point, of. Pu&er, Jutispmdentix Babylonicm gum supirsunt, p. 27; Kouler-Pemed, .Iks 
dem Babyl. Rcchtslchen , vol i. p. 45. 

4 It appears, however, in certain cases not clearly speoifiedi that tho husband could sell his wife, 
if she were a shrow, as a slavo (Meis*nlii, Beitiage, etc , pp. G, 70, 71). 

• This form of maninge, which was of fre punt occuircnce in ancient times, fell into disuse 
among tho upper classes, at least, of lluby Ionian society. A few examples, however, are found in late 
times (Oitjemt, Jugnntnl approltatify in tho Journal Asiatique, 188G, vol. vii. pp. 555, 55fi,‘ and Les 
Documents jnridiqna < unf formes, in tho Zrilschrift fur A^yunloqie, vol. iii. pp. 182, lb3; Tm&lr, 
Studien turn Babyl . Rvchthwwn, in tho Zeilschrift fur Amjriohgie , vol. iii. pp. 77-80 ; Koiileh-Pliser, 
Aus dem BdbyL Recklsleben, vol. i. pp. 7-0). It continued in uso among the lower classes, uiid 
flerodohis affirms that in Lis time marriage markets were hold rogularly (i. 106), as in our own 
time fairs are held for Idling male and female servants. 
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rejatives, with some young girl either io his own or in an inferior station : 
but the law refused to allow her any title except that of concubine, and forced 
her J$2„! v ® ar «■ distinctive mark, perhaps that of servitude, namely; the repre- 
sentation of an olive in some valuable stone or in terra-cotta, bearing her own 
and her husband’s name, with the date of their union, which she kept hung 
round her nock by a cord. 1 Whether they were legitimate wives or not,* the 
lower and middle classes enjoyed as much independence as did 
the Egyptian wome n of a similar rank. As all the household cares fell to their 
share, it was necessary that they should be free to go about at all hours of the 
day : and they could be seen in the streets and the markets, with bare feet, 
their head and face uncovered, wearing their linen loin-cloth or thnir long 
draped garments of hairy texture. 8 Their whole life was expended in a ceaseless 
toil for their husbands and children : night and morning frhey went to fetch 
water from the public well or the river, they bruised the corn, made the bread, 
spun, wove, and clothed the entire household in spite of the frequent demands 
of maternity. 8 ThcjOhaldrcan women of wealth or noblo birth, whose civil 
status gave them a higher position, did not enjoy so much freedom* They 
were scarcely affected by the cares of daily life, and if they did any work 
within their houses, it was more from a natural instinct, a sense of duty, or 
to relieve the tedium of tlieir existence, than from constraint or necessity ; 
hut the exigencies of tlieir rank reduced thorn to the state of prisoners. All 
the luxuries and comforts whioh money could procure were lavished on them, 
or they obtained^ them for themselves, but all the while they were obliged 
to remain shut in the harem within their own houses ; when they went out, 
it was only to visit their female friends or their relatives, to go to some 
temple or festival, and on such occasions they were surrounded with servants, 
eunuchs, and pages, whoso serried ranks shut out the external world. 4 , 


• 1 Rco llio ©x ample quoted by KtuiLim-rFiSBR, Aus dem Bahylonischcn Rtchtshlx n, vnl. i. pp. 7 9 ; 
mention is mude of the murk given publicly by the magistrate to women who accepted this ki*)d «»f 
live union. Terra-cotta olives, belonging to Babylonian women, and discovered at Khnn»ab<ul b\ 
Place (Ori»r.UT, Lcs Inscription 8 da Dvur-Sarkayan , in Plai’E, Ninive et V A sbyric, vol. ii. pp. 307, 30S), 
probably furnish ns with examples of tlieir shape, and enable ns to givo their approximate t< m»r. 

3 For the long garment of the women, boo tho statue represented on p. 721 of tlio present work; 
for the loin-cloth, which left tho shoulders and bust exposed, seo the bronze figure on p. 720. Tho 
litter was no doubt tho garment worn at homo by respectable women ; wo seo by the punishment 
inflicted on adulteresses that it was an outdoor garment for courtesans, and also, doubtless, for slaves 


•u.d women of the lower classes. . 

* Women’s occupations are mentioned in several texts and on several ancient monuments. On the 
Mai. ,h impress of which 1b riven <.n p. 600 of this volume, wo see above, on tho loft, a woman 
1 1 . 1 1 1,.. and crushing tho com, and lx fore l.or a row of litllo disks, representing, no doubt, the loavis 
1 . , . red for baking. Tim length of timo for suckling a child is fixed at three years by tl.o Sumein- 
V .viian tablet relating the history of tho foundling (Bawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. At., vol. it. pi. 9, 
* 'I i». 11. 45 -.*>0; of. Opplut-Mcnant, Documents jurtdiquea, ote., p. 43); protracted molding was 
ma ty also in Kgypt (Oil \bas, ISRgyplologie, voL ii. pp. 44, 45). _ 

4 For the mimerous.suilo attending on noblo ladies, of. what i* said by Herodotus of the haUi ^ w 
n of ,his time, ttfen thoy repaired to tho templo of Mylitlu to comply with her ntes (i. 199 ; 
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There, wa* no lack of children in these houses wlien the man had several 
mistresses, either simultaneously or successively. Maternity was before all 
things a woman’s first duty: should she delay in bearing children, or should 
anything happen to them, she was considered as accursed or possessed, andlshe 
was bun iiked from the family lost her presence should be a source of danger 
to i^. 1 In spite of this many households remained childless, either because a 
clause inserted in the contract prevented the dismissal of the wife if barren, 
or because the children had died when the father was stricken in years, and 
there was little hope of further offspring. 2 3 In such places adoption filled the 
gaps loft by nature, and furnished the family with desired heirs. For this 
purpose some chance orphan might be brought into the household — one of those 
poor little creatures consigned by their mothers to the river, as in the case of 
Shargani, according to the ancient legend ; * or who had been exposed at the 
cross-roads to excite the pity of passers-by, 4 * like the foundling whose story is 
given us in an old ballad. " Ho who had neither father nor mother, — he who knew 
not his father or mother, but whose earliest memory is of a well — whoso entry 
into the world was in the street/’ his benefactor “snatched him from the jaws 
of dogs- -and took him from the beaks of ravens. — He seized the seal before 
witnesses— and he marked him on the sole of the foot with the seal of the 
witness, — then he entrusted him to a nurse, — and for three years he provided 
the nurse with flour, oil, and clothing.” When the weaning was accomplished, 
u he appointed him to be bis child, — he brought him up to be his child. — he 
inscribed him as his child, — and he gave him the education of a scribe.” 6 
The rites of adoption in these cases did not differ from those attendant upon 
birth. On both occasions the newly born infant was shown to witnesses, and it 
was marked on the soles of its feet to establish its identity ; 6 its registration in 
the family archives did not take place until these precautions had been observed, 
and children adopted in this manner were regarded thenceforward in the eyes 


1 Divorce for sterility was customary iu very early times. Complete sterility or miscarriage was 
thought to hr occasioned by evil spirits ; a woman thus possessed with a devil came to be looked on 
as u dangerous being whom it was necessary to exorcise (Fr. Lenormant, fitudes Auadiennes, vol. ii. 
pp. 57. GH). v 

* Several documents of various periods furnish examples of women who, having had children by 
a first husband, had none by the second, but were not on that account v divorced. 

3 Cf. pp. 507, 508 of the present volumo for the legeud of Sargon the Elder, King ef 
Agade. 

4 Muny of these ohildicn were tboso of courtesans or women who had been repudiated, as we learn 

from the Sumero-Ahpyrian tablet of Kawlinsox, Cun. Ins. 17. As., vol. v. pi. 24, II. 11-15 (cf Fr. 
Levoraunt, Choi x de T+xtes cundformes , p. 36) : u Sho will expose her child alone in the street, whem 
the serpents in the roiul may bite it, and its father and mother will know it no more.” * 

* ItAWLiNbON, Cun . Ins. 17. As., vol. ii. pi. 9, col. ii. 11. 28-66. This curious story wrb flrskir.i" 
lated into Fioncli by Oitoit-Menant, Documents juridiques, otc., pp. 24-44; and morejflnih. * v 
Fr. Lenokmant, fudes Aeradiennes , vol. iii. pp. 164-168. 

* Meissner, tieitrage turn alibabylonischen PrivatreiAt, p. 15. 
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of the world as the legitimate heirs of the family. People desiring tp adopt a 
child usually made inquiries among their acquaintances, or poor friends, or 
cousins who might consent to give up one of their sons, in tho hopefof securing 
a better future for him. When he happened to be a minor, the real father add 
mother, or, in the case of the death of one, the surviving parent, appeared 
before the scribe, and relinquished all their rights in favour of the adopting 
parents; the latter, in accepting this act of renunciation, promised henceforth * 
to treat the child as if he were of their own flesh and blood, and often settled 
upon him, at the same time, a certain sum chargeable on their own patrimony . 1 
W hen t ho adopted son was Qf ago, his consent to the agreement was required, 
in addition jto Jhftt .of bia parents. The adoption was someti mes prompted by an 
interested motive, and^not merely by tho desire for posterity or its semblance. 
Labour was expensive, slaves were scarce, and children, by working for their 
father, took the place of hired servants, and were content, like them, with food and 
clothing . 8 The adoption of adul ts was, therefore, most frequent in ancient t im i\s. 
The introduction of a person into a fresh household severed the ties which hound 
him to tho old one ; he became a stranger to those who had borne him*, he had 
no filial obligations to discharge to them, nor had ho any right to whatever 
property they might possess, unless, indeed, any unforeseen circumstance 
prevented the carrying out of the agreement, and legally obliged him to return 
to the status of his birth . 3 In return, ho undertook all the duties and enjoyed 
the privileges of his new position ; he owed to his adopted parents the same 
amount of work, obedience, aud respect that he would have given to his 
natural parents; he shared in their condition, whether for good or ill, and he 
inherited their possessions . 4 Provision was made for him in case of hU 
repudiation by those who had adopted him, and they had to make him com- 
pensation: he received tho portion which would have accrued to him, after 
their death, and he then left them . 6 Families appear to have been fairly 
united, in spite of the elasticity of the laws which governed them, and of the 
divers elements of which they were sometimes composed. No doubt polygamy 
and frequently divorce exercised here as elsewhere a deleterious influence ; 
the Interns of Babylon were constantly the scenes of endless intrigues and 
quarrels among the women and children of varied condition and different 

1 Cf. for a more recent period a document of the reign of Cyrus, King of Babylon, certifying the 
adoption Qf a little boy of throo yoars ol I, and determining tho amount settled on him by the adopting 
lather (B&iilek-Peiser, Aus dein Babylomschen Reehtsleben , vol. i. pp. 9, 10). 

J MjJWSNER, Reitraje gum aUbabyhnkchen Privatreelit , pp. 16, 151, ot soq. 

1 Meissner, BeitTayc , ©to., p. 15. 

4 The above facto aro gleaned, aw regards early times, from documents 97, 98, published ant com 
muntod on by Meissner, Beit rage, etc., pp. 77, 78, 153. . 

1 For more roccnt times, of. Kouleb-Peiseb, Aus dem Bubylvnischen Reehtsleben , vol. ii. 

KM 8. 
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parentage who filled them. Among the people of the middle classes, where 
restricted means necessarily prevented a man having many wives, the course 
of family Kle appears to have been as calm and affectionate as in Egypt, 
utoder the unquestioned supremacy of the father : and in the event of his early 
death, the widow, and later the son or son-in-law, took the direction of affairs . 1 
Should quarrels arise and reach the point of bringing about a complete 
rupture between parents and children, the law intervened, not to reconcile 
them, but to repress any violence of which either side might be guilty 
towards the other. It was reckoned as a misdemeanour for any father or 
mother to disown a child, and they were punishod by being kept shut up 
in their own house, as long, doubtless, as they persisted in disowning it; 
but it was a crinio in a son, even if ho were an adopted son, to renounce his 
parents, and lie wap punished severely. If ho had said to his father, “Thou 
art not my father ! ” the latter marked him with a conspicuous sign and sold 
him in the market. If he had said to his mother, “As for thee, thou art 
not my mother ! ” he was similarly branded, and led through the streets or 
along the roads, where with hue and cry he was driven from the town and 
province 1 . 2 * * * * * « 

* TEic slaves were numerous, but distributed in unequal proportion among the 1 
various classes of the population : whilst in the palace they might bo found 
literally in crowds, it was rare among the middlo classes to meet with any 
family possessing raoro than two or three at a time . 8 They wore drawn partly 
from foreign races; prisoners who had been wounded and carried from the* 
field of battle, or fugitives who had fallen into tho hands of tho victors aft(T a 
defeat, or Elamites or Gutis who had been surprised in their own villages 
during some expedition ; not to mention people of every category curried off 
by the Bedouin during their raids in distant parts, such as Syria or Egypt, 


1 for the respect shown to the oldest son, of. V. and R Jltiv illout, Sur le droit do la Chaldet , in 
E. Ui villolt. Lib Obligations cn Droit figy\>tien t p. 35G, et seq. 

2 Hawlivkix, Cun . Ins. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 10, col. i. 11. 22-15; cf. vol. v. pi. 23, 1. 23, et efeq. I 
have adopted the generally received meaning of this document as a whole, but I am obliged to hlul< 
that OrrRRT-MLNANT, Documents juridiques do V Assyria at de la Ghaldfe, pp. 5G, 57, 60, 61, admit 
quite a diffeicnt interpretation. According to them, it would appear to bo a sweeping renunciation 
of children by parents, and of parents by children, at the close of a judicial condemnation. Oppert 

lias upheld this interpretation against Haupt, in the Gvltingisrhe gelchrte Anzeigen, 1879, p. 1601, 

et seq., and still keeps to his opinion. Tho documents published by Mrissnek, Beitrdge , otc., pp. 

73 -78, 152, show that the text of tho ancient Sumerian laws applied equally to adopted children, hut 

made no distinction between tho insult offered to the father and that offered to tho mother : tho same 
penalty was applicable in both cases. 

* For information on slavery in Chaldreo, see particularly tho memoir by Oiteiit, L o Condition 
dts Ksclaves a Babylone , in tho Comptes rendus do V Academic das Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 18S\ 
p. 120, et seq.; and the Bpecial memoir by Meissner, JJe Servitnte Bdbylontaca; and scattered 
notices in Kohler-Pw^er, Aus dm Babylonitchen Bechtslebcn , vol. i. pp. 1-7, vol. ii. 6. 40-50, 

52-56, etc. 
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whom they were continually bringing for sale to Babylon and Uru, and’ indeed, 
to all those cities to which they had easy access.. The kings, tho vicegerents, 
the temple administration, and the feudal lordR, provided employment for \,fct 
numbers in the construction of their buildings or in the cultivation of tlidr 
domains; tho work was hard and the mortality great, but gaps were soon 
filled up by the influx of fresh gangs. The survivors intermarried, and tfcoir 
children, brought up to speak tho Chalduoau tongue and conforming to the 
customs of tho country, became assimilated to tho ruling iaee ; they formed, 
beneath tho superior native Semite and Sumoriau population, an inferior 
s ervil o cla ss, spr ead alike throughout tho towns and country, who weie 
continually reinforced by individuals of the native race, such as found- 
lings, women and children sold by husband or father, debtors deprived b\ 
creditors of their liberty, and criminals judicially condemned . 1 * Tho law took 
no individual account of them, but counted them by heads, as so many cattle : 
they belonged to their respective masters in tho same fashion as did tho beasts of 
his flock or the trees of his garden, and their life or death was dependent upon 
his will , 3 though the exercise of his rights was naturally restrained by .interest 
and custom. He could use them as pledges or for payment pf debt, could 
exchange them or sell them in tho market. Tho price of a slave never rose* or v 
high : a woman might bo bought for four and a half shekels of silver by weight, 
and the value of a male adult fluctuated between ton shekels and the third of 
.i lniiui The bill of sale was inscribed on clay, and given to the purchaser at 
the time of payment: the tablets which were the vouchers of the rights of the 
former proprietor were then broken, and tho transfer was completed . 8 The 
master seldom ill-treated his slaves, except in cases of reiterated disobedience, 
lebellion, or flight ; 4 * * he could arrest bis runaway slaves wherever lie could lay 
his hands on them; he could shackle their ankles, fetter their wrists, and whip 


1 Mlimsneii, Beiirayc , etc., pp. G, 7. For example, sons condemned to servitude h\ Unit f itl < i, 
iceordiinr to tlio ]a\vs abovo mentioned, p. 712 of tho present woik; or the wile, whom the Jiu-Tninl 
is entitled, by n clause in tho nmrriigo contract, to sell for disobedience (donum nt 5*0 in 'Mi iv»\i l. 
It fiti aye, » to., pp. 70, 71). A story of a fugitive slave, presci Vt d in a tablet published by Rawi i\m»\ 
Cun. Ins W. As., vol. ii. pi. Ill, col. ii. 1. (I, rofeis, perhaps, to a son «>ld m this wa\ (Fu Li nob wwi, 
fiiudes Amulienncs, vol. iii. pp 232, 23:5). 

* The murder of n bIiivo by a poison other than the niastir was punished bv a fino paid to tin. 
latter (R\wiiNho\, Cun. Tut. IF. Jn,\ol.ii. pi. 10, col. ii. 11. 13-22. cf Oth nr-Mi n\m. Docununl* 
Jundiqnes, etc., pp. f»8,fty,tiL; V. and K. Bi viiloit, Sur h> Droit tie hi Chahfa, in IMImiiiom, 

/ ts Obligations en Droit Dgyptim cninptuf aux out us droits de l Anliqmle, j»p. 371, 37- ; Rniuiii 

l*i tslr, Ales drm Babylon Man Brehhhhen, vol. i. pp. 32, 33). Set the rape of n hinah ■Jaie 
pinaecutcd in KouLtn-l'i mi u, A ns dm flahylouisthen R< ehtsleben, vol m. pp. 40, 30 

Metsbnjer, Bcitr'dge sum altbabylonMen I’ricatrtcht , pp. 6,7. 

* Runaway slaves aro mentioned m one of the Suuuro-Assyiian tablets published >y R vwi in'non, 
■’an. Ins. r. As., vol. ii. pi. 13, eol. ii ll.fi 11, and 'ramlatul by Ommr-Mi nam, Doc u math )>»<- 

hyus, etc., p. 14, ami by Fit. Llnoumwi, / tildes Arntdit nm*, vol. iii. pp. 232, 233 el Un Iho 
1 irchase or salo of lunawuy slaves at tho time of the Second ChalUaun Kmpin, Komi Him » v 

dan Babyhnisehcn litchUleben , vol. i. pp. 0- 7 
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them mercilessly. As a rule, he permitted them to marry and bring up a 
family ; 1 he apprenticed their children, and as soon as they knew a trade, he set 
them up ip business in his own name, allowing them a share in the profits . 2 * 
The more intelligent among them were trained to be clerks or stewards; iliey 
wore taught to read, write, and calculate, the essential accomplishments of 
a skilful scribe ; they were appointed as superintendents over their former 
• comrades, or overseers of the administration of property, and they ended by 
becoming confidential servants in the household. The savings which they had 
accumulated in their earlier years furnished thorn with the means of procuring 
some few consolations : they could hire themselves out for wages, and could 
even acquire slaves who would go out to work for them, in the same way as 
they themselves had been a source of income to their proprietors , 8 If they 
followed a lucrative profession and were successful in it, their savings some- 
times permitted them to buy their own freedom, and, if they were married, to 
pay the ransom of their wife and children . 4 * At times, their master, desirous 
of rewarding long and faithful service, liberated them of his own accord, 
without,, waiting till they had saved up the necessary money or goods for their 
enfranchisement : in such cases they remained his dependants and continued 
inh service as freemen to perform the services they had formerly render* d 
as slave * 6 * They then enjoyed the same rights and advantages as the old 
native race; they could leave legacies, inherit property, claim legal rights, and 
acquire and possess houses and lands. Their sons could make good matches 
among the daughters of .the middle classes, according to their education and 
fortune ; when they were intelligent, active, and industrious, there was nothing 
to prevent them from rising to the highest offices about the person of the 
[sovereign. If we knew more of the internal history of the great Chaldaun 
cities, wo should no doubt come to see what an important part the servile 
element played in them ; and could we trace it back for a few generations, we 


1 The documents cited by Oitebt, La Condition dee enclaves u Babylon?, in llio Conipte s rendu s de 
V An idtfmie dts lus'riplians ft Belles-Lettres, 1888, pp. 125-127, Rive ua information concerning these 
f.iinilic s of slaves ; from thise it would appear that euro was taken to soil them all together, and that 
they avoid*, d. as much as possible separating children from their father and mother. 

2 For the apprenticing of slaves in tbo time of the Second Clialdman Empire, of. Kouler-PeinBR, 
Ann d> m BabyloniseJu n liechtslehen , vol. ii. pp. 52-56. 

J Wo fiinl two good example b of a slave luring himself out to a third person, ami of another 
receiving as a pledge a slave like himself, in Opplut, La Condition des enclaves a. Babylone (Compbs 
rnidus dp V Academic des Inscriptions rt Belles-Lettres, 1888, pp. 127-12!)). 

4 Mi I'isnlr, Lhitrag*, etc., p. 7. The existence of the right to purchase their own freedom in the 

timcB of the Ancient Choldaun Empire is proved by expressions iu the Sumero-Ast*} ri.m legal tablet 

published in Rawlinson, Cum. Ins. W. As., vol. ij. pi. 43, col. ii. 11. 15-88; cf. OiTEnr-MEHAsr 

Documents juriditjuts , etc., p. 14. ^ 

* For thoio slavos capable of beiag enfranchised, see what is said by Oitkbt, La Con- 
ti it on (Is esclaws it Babylone , in the Com pies rendus de V Academic des Inscriptions , 1888, 
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should probably discover that there worn few great families who did not reckon 
a slave or a freedinan among their ancestors. 

It would bo interesting to follow this people, made up of smdi complex 
elements, in all their daily work and recreation, as we are itble to do in life 
ease of contemporary Egyptians; but the monuments which might furnish 119 
with the necessary materials are scarce, and the positive infoimation to, bo 
gleaned from them amounts to but little. We are tolerably sale, however, in 
supposing the more wealthy cities to have been, as a whole, very similar in 
appearance to those existing at the present day in the regions which as yet 
have been scarcely touched by the advent of European civilization. 1 Sinuous, 
narrow, muddy streets, littered with domestic refuse and organic detritus, 
in which Hocks of ravens and wandering packs of dogs perform with more 
or less efficiency the duties of sanitary officers ; 2 whole <pigrters of the town 
composed of lmts made of reeds and puddled clay, low house's of crude brick, 
surmounted perhaps even in those times with the conical domes we iind 
later on the Assyrian bas-reliefs; crowded and noisy bazaars, where each trade 
is located in its special lanes and blind alleys ; silent and desolatu spaces 
occupied by palaces and gardens, in which tho private life of thv wealthy was 
concealed from public gaze; and looking down upon this medley of individual 
dwellings, the palaces and temples with their ziggurats crowned with gilded 
and painted Ninetimries. In the ruins of Urn, Eridu, ami Urnk, the remains 
of houses belonging doubtless to well-to-do families have been brought to 
light. 3 They are built of line bricks, whose courses are cemented togcthoi 
with a thin layer of bitumen, but they are only lighted internally by small 
apertures pierced at irregular distances in the upper part of the walls ; tile low 
arched doorway, closed by a heavy two-leaved door, leads into a blind passage, 
which opens as a rule on the courtyard in the centre of the building. In tin' 
interior may still be distinguished the small oblong rooms, sometimes vaulted, 

1 For information on tins subject reference ran lx* wide to the dtsciiptlons gnen cf jM< r-ul 
In the tin veil* r ( tinier (Yoyayt dam Vkmphe Othuman >ol. 11. pp. ■*•»*», *>»><), of ul {id , 
\ol. ii. pp. :*:il t awi), and ot those which Niebuhr ban given of Hass.or.ih en Anthii, 

\ol. ii. p. 172) towards tho md of tho last century, and which hnvo been eontnim-d, as |.u u* tin- 
Winning and midille of the present century are conctrned, by tho accounts of Kmn, I'u-mal 
\uiraUir of a Jour n*y from India to England, by Jfa^oiah, Ragdatl, tin' linin'* of Babylon , etc, 
\ol. i. p. (111. 

• <’f. on j». 7 10 of tho prcMnt volume, the account of th- 1 child exposed b\ the ‘■ide of the well 
"lu nee the woman cauio to ilraw wuter, ami of the adopting parent-* rebelling it from tin ,i»iwh id d«»i:s 
oul from tho beaks of crows. 

a IXr.wations have been can ii d on at Uru and at Uiuk bv bonus, Tutchand Ji^tuvh^ in 
Cludd&a and Sutiana; and bv Taxlou, A T nf.* oh the llnim of Muqtytr.m tin Journal oj t’n Royal 
Static Society, vol xv. pp. 260-27ti; at Kndu by T a - L ok , Notion Td-el-Lahm and Abou-Hahi^n. 
".the Journ. of the At. Sr*., %ul xv. pp 401-115. For nu nj.prociativo m-oount of the rum. di- 
.*o\ i ri'd l»y these two oxplorors, soo Perbot-Uhipifz, llitioiit da l Art datii l. ntnjmtr, to ii, 
1 1> 41H, 449. 
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sometimes roofed with a flat ceiling supported by trunks of palm trees; 1 * 3 
the walls are often of a considerable thickness, in which are found narrow 
* r niches here and there . The 

majority of the rooms were 
merely store - chambers, and 
contained the family provi- 
sions and treasures; otheis 





<11 Aim AN HOI \T ITU * 


served as living-rooms, and 
wore provided with furni- 
ture. The latter, in the houses 
of the richer citizens no less than in those of the people, was of a very simple 
kind, and was mostly composed of chairs and stools, similar to those in tho royal 
palaces : the bedrooms contained the linen chests and the beds with their thin 
inattrcssi N cowlings, and cushions, and peihaps wooden head-rests, resembling 
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those found in Africa, 4 but the Ohalcheans slept mostly on mats spread on the 
ground. An oven for baking occupied a comer of the couitjard, side by side 
with ( the stones for grinding tho corn; the ashes on the hearth wcie alwu)a 
aglow, and if by chance the fire went out, the fire-stick was always at hand to 

1 T n i mr, Yf /i s on the Ruin * of Muqnjrr, in tho Join n. of fir Royal A* Sor , \ol xv p. 200, found 
the inn mis ut 1 1n palm-tree beams which ioimid tin t< u.i< k o btill c»\istmg lie thinks (*Wm mi 
hi d’J nhnn cte , in the Join n. of tlir Royal A s /u«f., \nl. \v p. ill) with l/>ftus tint some of tin 
< li mihi ia win* smiled. ( 1. upon the custom ol vaulting in Chnldium lunw b, 1*i iih ji /, 
lit font de VAit , >ol li. j». 103, i t seq 

* Diawit bj F tin hcr-('iidin, from tho sketch by Tavlok, Nult n on the Ruins of Miajiyn, in tin 
Jutirn of th • Royal Ah >w lf \nl \v. p. 200. 

3 'I In sc pirns win <li iwn bv Fmclif i-Cudin, fiom sketches by Taylou, Nofa i on tht Rmns if 
Mwjtyir, in tin Jmnn of tht Royal .,1a. Soe , \ul xv. pi. lii. Tho houses reproduced to tho It ft ol 11 . 
plan \\(k tin -i lmooxicd in tin liuiib of Via; those on the right belong to tin mins ol Eudu On 
tin 1 dtei, tin mi In lm iitn m d m tlic ti xt v ill bo fouuil indicated. 

4 Tin, du ‘•bin^ ol tin h m in ooiIb find i 1 nix irate troetions, as seen m the viuious fipuros < ngi iu d 
upon C bald i an iiit.u,hos (if. what is said of tho diflerent wa ) b of arranging tho }mir on p. 7UM)i 
this \olimn ), nppf ir-» t<»ha\i inccssitutcd the use of theno articles of furmtufc; such compile did 
ctu turns ol li.ur mu^ Imw 1 ist( d sevi r«il dajH at least, and would not have k< pt iu condition so Ion 
^xotpt tin tho u-e ol the in ad-iest. 
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relight it, as in Egypt. 1 The kitchen utensils and household pottery com- 
prised a few large copper pans and earthenware pots rounded at the base, 
dishes, water and wine jars, and heavy plates of coarse ware, 2 metal h.ul not 
as superseded stone, and in the same hou^o we meet witli bronze axes and 
hummers side by side with the same implements in cut Hint, besides knives 
scrapers, and maee-heuds. 3 At the present day • 

tho women of the country o 
spend a great part of their ti 
of their dwellings. 4 They in 
there in the morning, till tin 
dii\eu away by the heat; as sc 
the sun gets low in the heavens, 
leturn to their post, and either 
the night theic, or do not quit 
it till very late in tho even- 
ing. They perform all their 
household duties there, gns 
dipping with their triends on 
1 v ighhouring roofs whilst they 
bake, cook, wash and dry the linen; ot, if they have slues to attend to 
such menial omip.it ions, they sew and embroider in the open air. They 
came down into the inteiior of the Iioum* dining the hottest hours of the 
day. In most of the wealthy houses, the coolest room is one below the 
it w 1 of the courtyard, into which but little light can penetrate. It is 
I»a\ed with plaques of polished gjpsuin, which resembles our iine*st gru) 
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1 'Mu' iim* (1 til. lin -»t iik nnu tin I InMdpiiis w is |Hiiiitul out aim -a iu< iu*»I\ l»v 

1 < vwi On si no I tuhf h it ifluman m 1 / 1 aihttn In^njiiion^ n> tlu* Tiansufonis, tf > r tYllibl 
b // , \nl M. pp -7‘I-~sl t mil b) ll< i .ill ion, (hi 0 it Ila roifbijihi nr Vi tin (hnjtn i f it ( h mi i />. 
i th \">yi tan t>nlUiltny t i’ ol % }>\* t*>(J-l».s , 1 1 tm l\;\pt, j> >l»S ol tlii-% \oluim , 

* J In mi- p ms art it pn soiiliil m tin I'cme*. jtpiotlmoii <np.isi, it hnj, of this \olumi* Mu* 
ji Iti i) iliM(.o\rml l*y 1 oftim in tin* nmisi* of Ins t ven itinn>, .mil b\ Tnloi ( N »/ % on /'* Tittnis • / 
Mu /i ifi v , m th n Join u. of tin liotjnl It* Nf,\ol. \\ 1' 1274, it s.q ") imom* the mini mil tombs ot 
Mu lun .util A\ tu kti (t t tlu tombs ri pi mini ni on pp list, < s\ i»s; ot thia \uluim \ h lmw m tho 
1 iteli 31 usi uni (of. i'lULtii ( mm \ Hi-t th V Irf <hm* V inf i [in U, \..I n. jji 7u ) TIM hjHu- 
i • ns ol tint ioinul it lilloh m in tlu loiim* (lln M\'S\i/ii, Demi nits m (Lahti , ji JJ). 
< PH l uti iimIs nil nun null fuiiiul , i h w •vpi rinu ii\ hnwi m tji im lunli u ht mm tin* torn I s 
il I ru ( I \ 1 1 oil, \utf mi Mu i' 1 nth //#, ito, p JI,')) .uni in tlu u mum of tin 1 p Ins ol TilMi 
111 i /} l \i /u . Iltiouii lint, i Ic , pp 2»> li.>, hi, i tt* ) 

1 in pit mi lit*, in flint anti otlu r kiiuls ot stem* hau 1 bttu ili-mu it il b\ Twim», \«/is on Vn 
t ah 1 1 in, tti* , in tlu Jonrn ol lln As, ,s<(*, \ul \v. pp tin, 111, uiul pi. n , uml ai» m w m tin Ihilisii 
' f »i . mn r Uu* bioxi/t inipLi nn nta tsmn pull) troiu tlu tombs at Mu^ln li, uul p utl\ from tin imiw 
]'li it b\ Tioltuu lit Tt 11 Sifi — tint i> to ^ i), tlu* uu k nt t itiis ot 1 liiuiul 1 irs tin Iht? u mu tu 
1 U- S ifi, tho “mound of copptr,” coim s tioin th* punlity of ohjuls m r< ppir whnh Lau bun 

0 >' ml there. " 

1 Oiivilr, Voyioi? thins VUnifiin (Ubnuaiu \«»1 n pp flatf, .‘ki7, M, ' • 

Drawn 1>\ Finn* lu i -( « udiii, from tlu shift h l>) (t IIvwii\mi\, lb I'm (m it Mi in ho s i -ml 

J * . i. p <jJ t nut! the luliogiavuii m Dl uumtt s ite , pi JJ 
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and -white mail do, and tho walls are covered with a coat of delicate plastering;, 
smooth to the touch and agreeable to tho eye. This is watered several 
times during the day in hot weather, and the evaporation from it cools 
tlie air. The feu ruined habitations which have as yet boon explored seem 
to bear witness to a considerable similarity between tho requirements and 
diatoms of ancient times and those of to-day. Like tho modern women ol' 
.Bagdad ami Mosul, tho (Jhahheau women of old preferred an existence in 
the open air, in spite uf its publicity, to a seclusion within stuffy rooms or 
narrow courts. The heat of the sun, cold, rain, and illness obliged them at 
times to seek a refuge within four walls, but as soon as they could conveni- 
ently escape from them, they climbed up on to their roof to pass the greater 
part of their time then*. 

Many families of the lower and middle classes owned the houses which they 
occupied . 1 * They constituted a patrimony which the owners made every effort 
to preserve intact through all reverses of fortune . 3 4 The head of the family 
bequeathed it to his widow or his eldest son , 3 or left it undivided to his heirs, 
in the assurance, no doubt, that one of them would buy up the* rights of 
the others. The remainder of his goods, farms, gardens, corn-lands, slaves, 
furhiture, and jewels, wine divided among the brothers or natuial descendants, 
“ from the mouth to the gold ; ” that is to say, from the moment of announcing 
the beginning of the business, to that when each one received his share . 1 In 
order to invest this act with greater solemnity, it took place usually in the 
presence of a priest. Those interested repaired to the temple, “ to the gate 
of the god ; ” they placed the whole of the inheritance in the hands of the 
chosen arbitrator, and demanded of him to divide it justly; or tho eldest 
brother perhaps anticipated the apportionment, and the priest had merely 
to sanction the result, or settle the differences which might arise among Un- 
lawful i eeipients in the course of the operation. When this was accomplished, 
tlie> legatees had to declare themselves satisfied; and when no further claims 
arose, they had to sign an engagement before the priestly arbitrator that the) 


1 This fact is established by the relatively Imp#* number of documents, in which we find people of 
the middle el.u>s eitlu-r mortgaging or selling their houses, or giving them ms bail. 

* A house could bo It t for vuiious lengths of timo — for three months (Prisi.it, Jiultl. \ T crtr<ujt , 
I»I>. •’»7, 2jl, Jio o), for a your (td. f pp. G0-G9, 25G), for five jours (ul. f pp. 194-197, 900,901), for an 

indefinite term (*</., pp, 190-199, 1101), but with u minimum ot six mouths, since tho rent is pa) able 
at tin- be ginning and lti the middle of each year. For the liabilities and rights of the tenant and the 
landlord, soe for lutir times, the memoir of Kohler, in Koiilek-Pi isi.k, Jbabyl. Vtrtriujr, pp. 41, lo 

3 It is no doubt thw ‘‘duty of tho older brother” which U alluded to in an obscure passage «*i 
the text of the so-railed Sumerian laws (Bawmn&on, Cun. In». 17. A*.> vol. ii. pi. 9, col. ni. H. 7-9 , 
Fu. Lenoiuiant, Choix dr Textcif Cuntfifurmc s, p. 19) ; for a ease ot projxTty loft undivided after th* 
death of tho iutiier during the time of the New Chuldman Empire, cf. Koiiler-Pkiskk, Ann d*m 
JiabyltmUchen liechtoleben, vol. iii. pp. 11, 899. 

4 This is, at least in the main, tho interpretation whioh Meissner, Beitrage, etc., p. J46, h.»a 
pioposcd of this original expression. 
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wcmM henceforth refrain from all quarrelling on the subject, and tjmt they 
would never make a complaint one against the other . 1 By dint of these con- 
tinual redistributions from one generation to another, the largest fortunes soon 
becaW dispersed : the individual shares became smaller And smaller, au'd 
scarcely sufficed to keep a family, so that the slightest revoke obliged the 
possessor to have recourse to usurers. The Chaldieans, like the Egyptians, 
were unacquainted with the use of money, but from the earliest times the 
employment of precious metals for purposes of exchange was practised among 
them to an enormous extent . 2 * * Though copper and gold were both used, silver 
was the principal medium in these transactions, and formed the standard 
value of all purchaseable objects. It was never cut into tint rings or twists 
of wire, as was tho case with the Egyptian “tabnu ;” 8 it was melted into 
small unstamped ingots, which were passed from hand tt\ hand by weight, 
being tested in the scales at each transaction . 4 “To weigh” was in the 
ordinary language the equivalent for “payment in metal,” whereas “to measure” 
denoted that the payment was in grain . 5 The ingots for exchange were, 
therefore, designated by the name of the weights to which they corresponded. 
The lowest unit was a shekel, weighing on an average nearly half an ounce, 
sixty shekels making a mina, and sixty minus a talent. It. is a quc.ftidn 
whether the (TuiMmans possessed in early times, as did tho Assyrians of a later 
period, two kinds of shekels and minus, one heavy and the other light . 6 
Whether tin* loan were in metal, grain, or any other substance, the interest w r as 
wry high . 7 A very ancient law fixed it in certain cases at twelve drachmas 


1 Vi i-m ij, Ttfitraip zum •iWutbyliwitchtu Vrimtr<t % ht % p. 10; cf. Acta, Noy. 101-111, whero the 
Ahnli- 1 'ioci dun* hdlowcd in mio1i a ciuo is illustrated by the examples thetu>elves which have conic 
down in us. 

* Ipn -pom. ri latin-.: to thin nv of priobnm medals lui\o been Minima twimI by Fn. Ta nokmant, 
1 i Monnnie dun* l' Antiquity vnl. i. pp. 110-1*22. See IUwlinso.v, Cun. Jnx. W. -K. m* 1. iii 'j.l 11, 
i!, l.‘» JIU, win re tho cqimalcnt of ii lit M i>» given in various objects, 1 tj chaimth, u^i s bull-, -iiiflV., 
* tr , whtw lalnein silver is inscrib* «1 in front of each aiticln (OiT) iu-Mi n v.vr, Jtncunn of* jntid^ut *, 
t te , ]>p 1 1 0-1 10, 122, 124-131: ISilmr, Jfahylou incite Kndnrru-InxrJu ijtni. in the IhUtuu* znr 
gii\ vol "ii. pp. 12 1 -127, 151, J.V2) 

° Su- what is si i<l of tlifst Kuypti in nit tal “ tahmi” on pp. 323-320 of this volumi . 

I If 1 1n 1 primitive mciming of the nl oi^nuii by which the shekel is represented in the inscriptions 

indeed that of tin " imico-lic ad ” **globi iisT.enorm.int believes, we nmy conclude tlutthi ii.joth 

us# d h> the ( 'Ji.ihhi'iiTiH were tisii.illv ef the ovoid. sightly flattened shape of* the tarly Indian 
'<‘111 (l'l. IilMiKMXNr, Jill NnthUtit' dim* /Mllf/V/lllfC, vol. i. pp. I 13), 

“lb weighs bilver, he iiitiisuics «;r.iin ** (It vwlixsoN, Cun*. Jn<. IT. .Is., Vol ii. ]»1. 13, c d u 
11. 1 1, 15 ; ef. OninnvMi XAXT. Vnrunu ntx jnridiijnv*. elt* , p. V2 ; Vu IjEmh.w \x r, )Jn h * AcruJit /#//»■>, 
'"1 in. p. 2). 

II t'f. for all tilt* ijm ntioim rais'd bv tin double svshiu of weights in n-e by the Ass\ ri:VN, *i nd 
lc \\,i { rlits in general, with their equivalmK in " llr m ' 11 ino 1 "*}- <briis», L'l'.ttthn d t s ih»m//#s 

nut* fixe pnr It* turtm enh^ijurnu*. p.OO. < t *tq . an 1 tile ob"« nations of Lehin mil in 5Ii iss\i k, 

ttili n\ etc., ]»p 05*1 01. 

7 We dnd several different examples, during* the Second Ch.ild.-e.m Knipiro, of an exchange el corn 

‘n provisions and liquids (l'nsin, Ttubylnnhche Ytrhdjc. pp. 70-70), er ol btams for d.itis 

1 h 207, 305, 30G). As I fuel, exchange 1ms never completely died out in these region-, mid at the 
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per minn. per annum — that is to say, at twenty per cent. 1 — and more recent 
texts show us that, when raised to twenty-five per cent., it did not appear 
to tilt ‘in abnormal . 9 

* Tho commerce of the chief cities was almost entirely concentrated in 
the temples. The large quantities of metals and corcals constantly brought 
to Alio gotl, either as part of tho fixed temple revenue, or as daily offer- 
ings, accumulated so rapidly, that they would have overflowed tho storehouses, 
had not a means been devised of utilizing them quickly: tho priests treated 
them as articles of commerce and made a profit out of them . 8 Every 
bargain necessitated the calling in of a public scribe . 4 Tho bill, drawn up 
before witnesses on a clay tablet, enumerated the sums paid out, the names 
of the parties, the rati 1 per cent., the date of repayment, and sometimes a penal 
clause in the evwit of fraud or insolvency : the tablet remained in the 
possession of tin* creditor until the debt had been completely discharged. The 
borrower often gave as a pledge either slaves, a field, or a house , 5 or certain of 
his friends would pledge on his behalf their own personal fortune ; c at time " 1 
he would pay by the labour of his own hands the interest which he would 
otherwise hav« been unable to meet, and the stipulation was previously made 
iiftfie contract of the number of days of corvee which hu should periodically 
fulfil for his creditor . 7 If, in spite of all this, the debtor was unable to 
procure tin* necessary funds to meet bis engagements, the principal became 
augmented by a fixed sum — fur instance, nne-tliinl —and continued to increase 

present day, in Clmldira, as in Egypt, corn id used in many cases cither (<• p.iv (iWinumiil taxes m 
to discharge commercial debts. 

1 Tho old humeio-Ass^iiou text published in Uawlixs ix, Cun. ///*>. 11'. -U, vol. ii. pi. 12, nil i. 

11. 20, 21; of. OiTLhi-MrxAYr, JJocunnnt* jnridiyuc*, etc., pp. 10, 22; I'iimii, Uuhyl. Veitiwjf. etc , 
p. 227. On the lulls published by Ihihiitj e, etc., 21-20, mention is made of tho interest to 

be paid with the c.ipitul without specifying the amount. 

2 Kawlinsox, I’m/*. Ins. 11. As., \ol. iii. pi. 17, No. it; ef. Oitmct-Mi wnt, Varununh Juridt\iK^ 
etc., 1 !):> 105. The documents are Assyrian, and belong to the r» ign of Assurbanijml. 

3 M&IssXKR, Ii* iftuyCy etc., p. Sit). If was to the god himself Slummsh, lor example -Unit tin. 
Ioannas buppcn<d to he made, and it is to him that the contracts stipulate that the capital and 
interest shall he paid. It is curious to find among the most successful lnoney-lemlors several ptui- 
cebses consecrated to the bun-god (Mmvai i:, lit itiay * , etc , p. S). (Jf. pp. I ITS, t)70 of the present \o). 

4 Tho dominants n lafing to these transactions were liist studied hv Om.iir, Lrs hurri ptiun* cum - 
■nu rdalf 8 <n cnrurtcres ciuu if or no *, in the lit run Orlntulr *t Amt ri cairn , 1st series, vol. vi. p]>- 
231-227; the diirerent Linds ot notes re luting Lothi&o transactions ur biinnni triced by Fu. Llvokmwi, 
La Mnnuaic dans V Antujnitif, vol. i. p. 112, ofc se<[. 

a Haw’lin ix, Cun. Ins. W. vol. ii. j»l. 12, col. i. II. 27-20 ; cl. Oiti.rt-Mi nant, Doeununh 
jurith'um *, etc., p. 15; Kn. |,i NORM vs r, fltudt * Arrtulh mint, vol. iii. p. *12; Mkissnlk, liiitruij *. etc., 
p. 1). Easy credit vva< allowed on tin* security of slaved (Priitiit, Ilthyl. Vrtrayc, pp. 11 1 17). on 

fields (Oli’i m-Mi nam, Documents juridiqurx, pp. 155-1.77, IM, 1S5, 221 220; FmsI.u, Jiahijl. I \ifiiiy*‘. 
pp. 110-112, JC.l, Ki.'ij. on a house (Tn., ibid., pp. 1-7, 10-12, 12, 12, 72-75); iu other ca-es jew«b 
of gold (In., dial , pp. 120, 121, 250, 2s 1), or a charge on tho temple revenues (Ii>., ibid., pp. 15S 101, 
202, 202), w rvtd as a pledge to u creditor. 

*’ Wo mv, for example, a father going bail for his sou (Oitrut-Mewni, Hucumcnts juraVyw^ 
etc., pj>. 200-2(52). 

1 7 We find in a document of u recent puiod a elms* imposing two days of work on tho do id'* 
(Owkiu-Mlaant, Documents jurat if juts, etc., pp. 2WJ-2GH). 
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at this rate until tlio total value of the amount readied that of the seem it) . 1 
the slave, the field, or the house then ceased to belong to their former mastu, 
subject to a right of 1 coemption, of which lie was rairly able to avaif hniwdi for 
laclc of means. 2 The small tradesman or free workman, who by some aecidt iit 
had become involved in debt, seldom escaped this progiessive impoverish- 
ment except by strenuous dibits and incessant labour. Foreign commerce, 
it is true, entailed considerable risk, but the chances of acipimng wealth weio ' 
so great that many individuals launched upon it m preleience to moic sure 
but less lucrative undertakings. They would &et off alone or m companies Jor 
Elam or the noithcrn regions, for Syria, or even for so distant a country 
as Egypt, 3 and they would bring back in their c-uavaiis all tint was accounted 
precious in those lands. Overland loutes wire not iiee tiom dingus; nut 
only were nomad tribes and piofessional bandits constantly i 10 veil ng lonnil the 
traveller, and obliging him to exercise n as( le^s vigilance, but the inhabitant* 
of tlie villages tJuough which he passed, the local lot ds and the kings of the 
count™ s which he tiavcised, had no sciuple in levying blackmail upon him 
in obliging him to pay dcaily lot light ot waj through their m. Aches 01 
tuntoiv 4 TIhu wcie lc*s n<ks 'ii choosing a sea loute* the Euphiatison 
one side, the Tigiis, the Ul.n, and the Uknu on the. other, lan tin i >ub; 1/ a 
countiy peopled with a lieh indu4ii.il population, among whom Chald.i m 
imucliandise was easilv and pmfitabl) sold oi cxchangid lor commodities which 
would command a good pine at the t ml of the vo^ige. 5 The vessels gem- 
hilly were kclcku or “tufas,” but the latter wcie of immense size. Siveial 

1 It is <as\ t) l n hi , limn tin mjiti iclt- of Mn Ni\\ Assouan m llih}l >ni in lhnpin, how in tin* 
iiutiih r tin. on n m il sum 1» lit 1 1 1 mu d ubh d (Omni Mjwm, Donum lUiun hqu a j»p 1st, ls7;i 1 
triblul Mn , ilntl , pi* It \itsiq,ls7 l^s), ^un rill\ tin mtuiHt unwind ti 1 till it w isqu uli ii]>l» d 
(II), ibt I jijt 1S1, \s2 t JJi, »Js, J ,J Jwl J,»n, 210, li47, JIS), dtu mini li, no d mbt, tin sn i 1 if \ w i- 
I'xhi n 1>\ 111 in dit «r 1 In \ ]>rol d 1) i ilt ul it< il tli it tl i i ij it il aid u nq u id inti r si w i \ \ tl i 
iquil 111 > line to till pilMili hi ibjut -TUi n is tl Bt dll ll > 

iii ul lilois pmtiitul tli iiisi 1\l* uuiisl this ii'htit mh npti n 1) i null In t n 1 rn uli 
iiisuImI it tin < lul ol tin t mill ut-. i miii t thus* win should iv ill tin in i h sit it, it is ^ w dl\ 
iiisi ill « «l on tin houml n \ stunsot tin 1 list Cli ilda. iu ihupin (Oimi Ul n vm Dint i ut ,m 
dujut , < l< ]> S.), 1 1 si q , Hum i Itahijtoiuvln hn tun tt In* Unit* 11, m th I> har~ui h// / // , 
Til 11 iq> lls 12, p » it tin ulisin itn lisotKi hlu in Koiim Piimi,L\iM IP 11) 

* U wluit is sail ul tlio poniim ut il Ui u, pp hid bill <1 tin pus* lit wuk V. inpu iiiiiil, 
Mum i mi, found on u lontrut ol tin turn ui tin hrsf lkd»Tlo»iin duicd\, sn wi tint linn uri 
n la I ions hi Iwi oil Pijt pf ind ( lialditi il it n> innul to tiansliti it hy *lln l„v|hm’ is^Fu in i 
lulu vu> ( Hat u /#■,<!< , pp ‘M, H>7) 

4 VVi Inti no luioimition Ii m II il>\ Join in miiiius nlitm*- to tin stih 1 1 tl i i< uN ml (i i 
din r irs whicli nit roliaiits » iinmnli rid m tori i^n 1 mils tin T vptim d mununts j eil\ siqqhwl it 
is hi n linking Tho “iiibtruit unis ” ion t«mud m lln s dh i I'niiyiu^ No n , h w wl it vui Hi 
iiMiKsnf tlio tia\tllii (pi ui 11 tl-''), aid tin Muu/utiSi/ 'mnlui (11 K. *iw ,t M\mii » / 

(’< iib* ixqnthun* ilc VI }i(t annum* Jnd ulit , pp 10», IU») dluk titlu him hi it' 1 1 tli i Uni 
s \nn, bj Lho\u\ cm 1 with \\ huh tin lui"> ulit s nil llm pr millions whuh In t k 1 i hi p >* 
i lotmn Tin so Uo dm uni. ids .i. ..1 il.« MI 1 m Xlll ,h duu.l) -tint u l«»uv,i ntu.qcu. u 
W if lft till) klllgd of llril Ulld TV it 1 1 (viult l . 

J For tlio mmtmn oommuio ot tho Child om nuts, U vvli't is uid on pp hi * *» h 11 u ‘ 

1 ri unit voluiiu . 
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individuals, as a rule, would club together to hire one of these boats and freight 
it with a suitable cargo . 1 The body of the boat was very light, being made of 
osier or wit low covered with skins sewn together; a layer of straw was spread on 
the bottom, on which were piled the bales or chests, which were again protected 
by a rough thatch of straw. The crew was composed of two oarsmen at least, 
and sometimes a few* doukeys: the merehunts then pursued their way up 
stream till they had disposed of their cargo, and taken in a sufficient freight 
for their return voyage . 3 The dangers, though apparently not so great as 
those by the land route, were not the less real. The boat was liable to sink 
or run aground near the hank, the dwellers in the neighbourhood of the 
river might intercept it and pillage its contents, a war might break out 
between two contiguous kingdoms and suspend all commerce: the merchants’ 
career continually •vacillated between servitude, death, and fortune. 

Ihisiness carried on at home in the towns was seldom the means of onrichinsr 
a man, and sometimes scarcely afforded him a means of livelihood. Kent was 
high for those who had not a house of their own ; the least they could expect 
to pay was half a silver shekel per annum, blit the average price was a whole 
shekel. On taking possession they paid a deposit which sometimes amounted 
tef offe-third of the whole sum, the remainder being due at the end of the year. 
The leases lasted, as a rule, merely a twelvemonth, though sometimes they 
were extended for terms of greater length, such as two, three, or even eight 
years. The cost of repairs and of keeping the house in good condition fell 
usually upon the lessee, who was also allowed to build upon the land he had 
leased, in which case it was declared free of all charges for a period of about 
ten years, but the house, and, as a rule, all he had built, then reverted to the 
landloid. a Most, possessors of shops mado their own goods lor sale, assisted by 
slavey or free apprentices. Every workman taught his own trade to his children, 
and these in their turn would instruct theirs; families wdiicli had an here- 
ditary profession, or from generation to generation had gathered bands of 
workmen about them, formed themselves into various guilds, or, to use tin* 
customary term, into tribes, governed by chiefs and following specified customs. 
A workman belonged to the tribe of the weavers, or of tho blacksmiths, 
or of the eorn-mei chants, and the description of an individual would not 

1 We liu<l in SihavMaihi, Dir Iiahyloni^rhrn luschrijtrn in Muwum zu l inrjuuil (in tin Act** 
du VT ( ontjitA Inin national dn> (hit ntaliab L'ml \ urt, n< ut. i p. 57.>, No. 28, uml pie. xxvn., a win.), 
a li t ot people who had luieil a boat. Thu pawnent il» rn, unit'd was noun thing considerable : the only 
contract which I know of e\i,>Hng for Mich a tians.iction is of tho time of Dunns 1., and oxftch 
u r bin h* l per da} for tin* hire of boat and crow (1 'useii, Btdnjl . Kci ficfr/c, pft 108-1 1 1, 273). 

. 2 Tin se are tin yc-mIh win and described by Herodotus (i. 191). Very similar oneB are still in 
p$e on the Tigris (La\aki>, Minnih and its TbmniM, I. Hi. xiii., and J[ ch. v). 

J JMjisnJTMi, Jhitriirji sum altbahylunisch n Vrivntrtrht , pp. 71, 72 
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have been considered as sufficiently exact, if the designation of liis tribe wore 
not inserted after his name in addition to his paternal affiliation . 1 Tho organi- 
zation was like that of Egypt, but more fully developed . 3 The various trades, 
moreover, were almost the same among the two peoples, the’ exceptions being 
such as are readily accounted for by tho differences in tho nature of the soil 
and physical constitution of tho respective countries. We do not meet on *thc 
banks of the Euphrates with those corporations of stone-cutters ami marble 
workers which were so numerous in the valley of the Nile. Tin* vast 
flhaldman plain, in tho absence of mountains or accessible quarries, would have 
furnished no occupation for them : the Chaldaeans had to go a long way in quest 
of the small quantities of limestone, alabaster, or diorite which they n quired, 
and which they reserved only for details of architectural decoration ior which a 
small number of artisans and sculptors were amply sufficient.* The manufacture 
of bricks, on the other hand, made great progress; the crude bricks were 
larger than those of Egypt, and they were more enduring, composed of finer 
clay and better executed ; tho manufacture of burnt brick too was carried to a 
degree of perfection to which Memphis or Thebes never attained. An 'ancient 
legend ascribes the invention of the bricks, and consequently* tho construc- 
tion of the earliest cities, jointly to Sin, the eldest son of Eel, and Ninii) liis 
brother : 8 this event was said to have taken place in May-.June, and from that 
time forward the third month of the year, over which the twins presid'd, was 
called, Murga in Sumerian, Si maim in the Semitic speech, the month of brick . 1 
This was tho season which was especially devoted to the processes of their 
manufacture: the Hood in the rivers, which was very great in the preceding 
months, then began to subside, and the clay which was deposited by the waters 
during the w r ecks of overflow, wash© l and refined as it was, lent itself readily 
to tin* operation. The sun, moreover, gave forth sufficient heat to dry tlu; clay 
blocks in a uniform and gradual manner: later, in July and August, they 
would crack under the. ardour of his rays, and become converted extcrrmlly 


1 The t xistenro of thcrio corporations or triU* is proved, at lUli\l«>n, iur msi meo, hj tin* dneu- 

tm iit» of tho St ‘Coinl Ohnldieaii Empire, which almost always furnish tho lrimo of the tube to 'other 
with tin* affiliation of the individual* tngugod m any legal elaim*. This ia«*t was punt'd out by 
OiiTKT, Habyhme (t h* Babylon ten# (m the Encyelui»dn det Cent r du Monde, 2ml edit , vol. i p »'jS\ 
in which the im anim( " was Migpctted; cl*, hs Toilette* jv rid iipo < de Ji xbyhw . in tho Jmmutl 

Aniutiqur, Mil, xv. IS SO, pp. Bill, .>11. 

2 On the corp (ration* and liunilUT.iftsmeii in Egypt, see pp. 310, ."11 of the pits* ’it wmh 

J Tin* h gt mlarv origin anti tin manufacture ol bricks have bet u tally treated by I 1 i». l.i nokm wi, 
I"* Oiitjnns di Vliistoire, vol. i. p. Ill, et Bup 

1 Ttu so nnmcM lmvo been taken Iron i a tablet ill the ltritish Alu-enin, which was lii*f pub b slu'd 
b> Kmm Nonius, Assyrian Dirthtuuy, part l.p 50: afterwards by DniiZMi^.l^j/r/fc/icht.**. -/uMf*. 
“.nl edit., p. 70, No. tt. The proof that Sinmmi.tue Siwau nf the dews, wua Iho month di voted to the 
Mi.iiiufucture of brick*, wa* lir*t met with in tho inscription called “the Eurrels” or - L‘ uus 1 ol 
' ireon, Which was llrst ovnmined by Oi'ITHT, I'rpfditwn en Mesopotamia vc.. i. ] p. ■<*>*. 

'■ d, and 7 ,/n Inscription# do Uour-Furkiiyu a, in ITai f . A tntrr, vol. ii. p* 7J0. 
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into a friable mass, while their interior would remain too moist to allow them to 
be prudently used in carefully built structures. The work of brick-nuking was 
inaugurate?! with festivals and sacrifices to Sin, Merodach, Nobo, and all the 
deities who weie concerned in tho art of building: further religious ceremonies 
were observed at intervals during the month to sanctify the progress of the 
# wojAc. The manufacture did not cease on tho last day of the month, but was 
continued with more or less activity, according to tho heat of the sun, and the 
importance of the orders received, until the return of the inundation : but the* 
bricks intended for public buildings, temples, or palaces, could not be made 
outside a prescribed limit of time . 1 The shades of colour produced naturally 
, in the pi cress of burning — red or yellow, grey or brown — were not pleasant 
to the eye, and the) were accustomed, therefore, to coat the bricks with an 
j attractive enamel flliicli preserved them from the disintegrating eflects of sun 
i and lain . 2 The paste was laid on the edges or sides while the brick was in 
a crude state, and was incorporated with it by vitrification in the heat of 
the kiln. The process was known from an early date in Egypt, but was rarely 
employed there in the decoration of buildings , 3 4 while in Ohahhea the use of 
such enamelled plaques was common. The substructures of palaces and the 
exterior walls of temples weie left unadorned, but the shrines which crowned 
the " ziggurat,” the reception-halls, and tin* headings of doors won' eou*red 
with these many-coloured tiles. Fragments of them are found to-day in the 
ruins of the cities, and the analysis of the^e pieces shows tlm marvellous 
skill of the ancient workers in enamel ; the shades of colour are pure and 
pleasant to the eye, while the material is so evenly put on and so solid, that 
neither centuries of burial in a sodden soil, nor the wear and tear of transput, 
nor the exposure to the damp of our museums, have succeeded in diminishing 
their .brilliance and freshness . 1 

To got a clear idea of the industrial operations of tho country, it would be 
necessary to see the various corporations at their work, as wo are abl»' to do, 
in tlm case of Egypt in the scenes of tho mastabas of Saqqara, or of tlm 
lock -chambers of Eeni-liasun. The manufacture of stone implements gate 

1 Tlu hi facts arc deduct d fiom tho passage in tho “ Haired Inscription,” 11. 57-01, in which Saigon, 
Kim, <»1 Anuria, an arnnint of the founding of the city of Diir-Shariuhiu. 

" In it*., ird to uiuiiM lit d buck, and tho pait it plajed iu Chuldauu decoration, see Pi.wwr- 
rmriLV, Hi inire d( VArt dam VAnlinuiUf, \ol. ii. p. 295, el se«p 

J The onl> linen nt trample known would bo tho sepulchral chamhrr of tin* blop-pyiamid of 
Suippnu, if, ai 1 In tin* enamelli d bucks which oa&o it dito hack, in pari, at Jeml, to tin 
Memphite < input 1 ; m i p. 2J.>, noto 1, of tho present work. 

4 Taj lor found nuim toils irugments of tin sc, incut o( them blue in colour, at Munich*, iu tin' 
ruin.s of Urn (N ott> on tho liuim of Muyrytr, iu the Jo uni. Jiuyul Axiut. Sue., voP. xv. ] ». 202); Uottu** 
(Tranl* und Jbhnurka in Chaldaa and Mubiana, p. ISa) brought to light as in my iu tho ruins of 
ffruk. It is possible that tin sc fragments are to Imj attrihuied, not to Ihc early striictuns, bi.t to the 
w oi kb of restoration undirlaki u in these temples by the kiugs of tho Second Chuldieau Empiio 
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considerable employment, and the equipment of tlie dead in the jtomls of 
Uiu would have been a matter of small moment, if we wcio to exclude its flint 
implements, its knives, cleaveis, scrapus, adzes, axes, and hamiAeis 1 Tfie 
cutting of these objects is 
bold, and the final touches 
show skill, but we raiely 
moot with that puiityof con- 
tour and intensity of polish 
which distinguish similai 
objects among Western 
peoples. A few oxamples, it 
is tine, aro of faiily artistic 
shape, and bear engra\ed • 

msei iptions : one of these, a flint hammer of beautiful foim, belonged to a 
j[od, piobably E unman, and seem*, to have come from a temple in whhli one 
oi its ow noib had dt posited it/ It is an exception, and a lcmaikablc c\- 



CHAU*! AV MOM IMVLHlbNK* 
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(option. Stone was tin mateiial of the implements ot the poor — implement'* 
winch were coarse m shipe, and cost little: if much care who spun to then 
( \< cut ion, they would come to be so costly that no one would buy tin m, # oi, if 
Mild for a model ate sum, the sc lb r would obtain no pioiit lmm the ti msu tio i. 
Pm )ond a 0 ( ltam pi ice, it was mole ad\aut u*eoiis to pm chase met il imph nwmts, 

1 r Llu llntish Musi uni p< s » -< s i \en mtu« stin^ i ll« i tit u mile hi Lv\i »i, \ / * U • 

"'halm /«, i ti , m tin J mi i Iw (/ so , i 1 \i pi n /,//, l, / , w, i ill Iv I n ", hi l tiid 

htstatcht'* in (Vialtha und iut' 1 ! 1 1 1 Kiiil if flu s objects h iu Incn npioiliu i ll \ Kvwns** n. 
/ m Gnat Voiunditt ■», Ju 1 «_tlif i I i pp * s 

• 111 iwn l>\ r»inliLi (iijiIiii, In m flu bki liln s puhlislif 1 !>> Tui m iill\(« Uumin n In 
(mat Vnnuflu *, Ju.l i lit f \« I i |p 'h % On tin 1 it i h i ip i mil In » lorn " u i l »\l t hi 
tin r, uu a\i m tin luul IK, on th n lit in i\i uul ii liaunim \ll the <Ij t w<r t mil m 

I ol l’s ivnvu turns (\itts <« tin Hums of Mitjni i, m tin Jiiim li il t / it *s , i 1 i' 

I I u 6, A, i, / , hi, h)» mil mi ii \i m tin lUitish Mu nun 

9 It UlsilUtlll 111 till aill II lit <.1 11c tun ol ( U III! ll U *l n u, liul 1 h>U-. <1 " IUi 1 *■' 11 

t * uut i'ttoic Unroll \i»ni 4 ii\iii^ot it win r n ,„ m siim* l /’/fii/l//<|Mt 11), m«l t 1 1 mmi! 
t it b> Pi I i lit Mt numthti ( fit * it 1* hi pi uulpl \i I , t \i i ^ ^ 

i punt ui -Uu, in^lu It i'h n < i /i mimal d sih tululnti s,tmu i J yiiu\ I 1 II -1 — 
s rt j loiluml Lu um mt*, n tis i lit 

4 brum b> 1 iiiului-liiuliii lu>m the lllubti iluro pulUihul hi Pi Tiviimxm // Mum t« 
' hht 9 ill , J 1 ll , No, I 
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of coppqr in the early ages, afterwards of bronze, and lastly of iron . 1 Among 
the metal-founders and smiths all kinds of examples of these were to bo found 
—axes of mi elegant and graceful design, hammers and knives, as well as culinary 

and domestic utensils, cups cauldrons, 
dishes, mountings of doors and coffers, 
.statuettes of men, bulls, monsters, and 
gods — which could bo turned promptly into 
amulets by inscribing on tliem, or pronouncing 
over them, some prayer or formula ; 


f 
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ornaments, rings, earrings, bracelets, 
and anlde-rings ; and lastly, weapons 
of all descriptions — arrow and lance 
heads, swords, daggers, and rounded 
helmets with neck-piece or visor. a Some of the metal objects manufactured by 
the Chaldeans attained large dimensions ; lor instance, the “ bruzoti seas ” which 
were set uj) before each sanctuary, either for the purpose of receiving the 
libatioift, or for the prescribed rites of purification . 4 As is often the cum 1 
among hall-cfvilized peoples, the goldsmiths worked in the precious metals 
witlf much facility and skill. Wo have not succeeded up to tho present in 
finding any of those golden images which the kings were accustomed to 
dedicate in the temples out of their own possessions, or the spoil obtained from 
the enemy ; but a silver va«o dedicated to Ningirsu by Entena, vicegerent 


1 It was ut first thought that all the objects found in the tombs of Urn wi re of bron/e ; Be rtln lot’s 
-m iljsi s ( Introduction a Vfitude de la Chimie des And * ns et du Moijtn Agt. p. 225) h.ive di monstrati d 
that some ut least are of pure copper. 

2 Drown by Faueher-Gudin, from KawlinsoVs Five Great Monarch it *, 2nd edit., \oL i. p. U7 
On the riglu two axes, in the middle a hammer, on the left a knife, and below the head of .1 lance. 

3 Tin axi b, adre-hends, hammers, and kni\uB come from the tombs of I’m, as well ab p.nt ol the 
cupa and ilomoRtic vessels (Taylor, Nobs on the Ruins of Muq» y* r, pp. 271, 273). The mountings and 
the statuettes wire found almost everywhere in ^ho ruuiH at Lagubh (111 i zuy-Saiizm’, Fuuille* tn 
FhahUTt , pp. 28, 20), <»r in tho modem town of Afaji, mar Bagdad (A. i)E Lonmi iulk, Le Mir+e 
^npfjfon, vol. iii. pi. ii.), or lit lCalwadha (inscription in IT. A . fuse., \ol. i. pi. iv. No. L>). The 
omanunts and weapons como from either Uru or Uruk (Taylor, Notts on the Ruins of Muqnji r, in tho 
Journ. Asiat. For , \ul. xv. pp. 272, 278; Notes on Abu-Shuhrriri , ibid., p. 115), or from Lagan! i and ils 
iicighhouiliood (Hi i zcy. La Lanee eulossale tVIzdoubnr, etc., in tho Compfts liendus tie VAend. dts 
fns>\ ft llflhs‘Ltttris , 1892, \ol wi pp. .105 210). Hulim tH are seen on the remains of the “ V nit ui« 
Shle” (seep. GoG of tho present work): tho Lumrn poairssiH one of the Ranie shape (A. tm Lov. 
flkilr, Ao//Vv s des Antiqnitc* Asojiiennes, 3rd edit., p. 53, No. 223), which belonged to the A^swj.hi 
ej ocli, ami came from Kh or baba 1. Thu bronze or copper Jance discou-it d by S irzi e nt Telloh slams 
♦hat the Chuliliem smiths were nut afraid toundertakn eolu<*ul obji rt-%; it mb cointed with engraud 
de-igns of a remarkable rleurnuss. 

1 Kim: Uruinfi of Lagash bet up a “ Great ’* and “Little Si a,” and the word which he 
“ zu ib,” “ abzn,” is that which designates the ruled ial Ocean (see p. 537 of the present wmk), in 
whose homim tho w r nrld rud* (lltuzLY-SAKZEe, li&oueirtts en ( , hald&, pi. 2, No. 2, col. i*i. 11 
eol. iv. 11. G, 7, Oim'lut, Ikur Ttjifts tres anriens , in tho Comptes Hindus dr VAmtd.dts In*r. el 1Ull*' m 
I.cttris, vol. M., 1Ss 3, p. 75, if mq.; Amiaud, Inscriptions oj Telloh , in the Jhcwds of the. IW, 2nl 
m nc m, \ol. ii. p GG). # The eompurisnu of these “ ah/u,” bo roinium m aucii nt Chald;ean tempi* 
with the “brazen sia ” of tho temple of Bolomou, w.ih made Bajcn l»y m a note to the translation 
of A in li ud {Records of the Past. 2nd scrieB, vol. i. p. G5, note I). 
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of Lagush, gives us some idea ot this department of tho temple furniture . 1 It 
stands upright oil a small square brunzo pedestal with four 
feet. A piously expn ssed inset iption runs rouu<l tho node, 
and the bowl of the vast* is divided horizontally into two 
divisions, framed above and bolow by twisted cord-work. Four 
two-headed eagles, with outspread wings and tail, occupy 
the lower division ; they are in the act of seizing with their 
claws two animals, placed back to back, represented in tho 
act of walking: tho intervals between theeigh-s are filled 
uj) alternatively b) two lions, two wild goats, and two stags. ' Above, 
and close to the rise of the nook, arc disposed seven hiifcis l\ing 
down and all looking in the samo direction: they are all enguml 
upon the flat metal, aud art* without relief or t incrustation. The 
whole composition is harmoniously put together, the posture of the 
! animals and their general fonn are well conceived ami boldly 
' rendered, but the details of tin* mane of the lions and the feathers 
of the eagles are reproduced with a realism and 
attention to minutin' which belong to the infancy of 
art. This single example of ancient goldsmiths’ work 
would bo siiflieiont to prove that tin* early Cliahkeaus 
were not a whit behind tin* Egyptians in this handi- 
craft, even if we had not tin* golden ornaments, the 
bracelets, ear and linger rings to judge from, with 
which the tombs ha\e furnished 11s in eonsideiablo 
numbeis. a Alongside the goldsmiths there must have 
ken a whole army of lapidaries and gem-cutters occu- 
pied in the engraving of cylinders. Numerous and deli- 
cate operations were required to metamorphose a wrap 
of crude lock, marble, granite, agate, onjx, green and red 
jasper, crystal or lapis-lazuli, into 0110 of those marvellous 
seals which are now lound by the hundred scattered 
throughout tho museums of Europe. They had to be 
rounded, reduced to the proper propoitions, ami polished, 
before the subject or legend could be engraved upon them 
with the burin. To drill a bole through them required great de\teiit>, 

1 IIeuzey, U Vasedu jxitfti Entena , in tin* Comptes Rendu* de V Armhfmie dt* Inscription *, 1^9, w>I. 
Ui. pp. 169-171; and Le mim Rnlenufmt, iVnpris Its derouot rtt s de M. de Stir zee, ibid., pp. bl\ 919. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudiu, from llci /n D&'ourertes en Child*, pi. 28, N" •» Jho 

initial vignette of the profit chapter (p. 709) gives a good idea of thw kind of amulet. 

1 Taylor, NuUs on Abu-Shahiein, in the Journ. Asiat. Soc , vol. xv. p. 

4 Drawn by Fuucher-Gudin, from Hevzly-Sal/i i\ Dt'eounrte * m < haldee, pi. 4* 
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and some of the lapidaries?, from a dread of breaking the cylinder, either 
did not pierce it at all, or merely bored a shallow hole into each extremity 
t<« allow \t to roll freely in its metallic mounting. The tools used in 
engraving wore .similar to those employed at the present day, but *>f a 
rougher kind. The burin, which was often nothing more than a flint point, 
marked out the ami of the design, and sketched out the figures ; the saw 
was largely employed to out. away the depressions when these required 
no detailed handling; and lastly, tlift drill, either worked with the hand 
or in a kind of lathe, was made to indicate the joints and muscles of the 
individual by a series of round holes. The object thus summarily dealt with 
might be regarded as sufficiently worked for ordinary clients; but those who 
wore willing to pay for them could obtain cylinders from which every mark of 
the tool had been adroitly removed, and w’liero the beauty of the workmanship 
vied w ith the costliness of the material . 1 The seal of Shargani, King of Agade, 
that of Bingani-shar-ali , 2 and many others which have been picked up by 
chance in the excavations, are true bas-reliefs, reduced and condensed, so to 
speak, to tlio space of something like a square inch of surface, but conceived 
with an artistic ingenuity and executed with a boldness which modern 
engravers have rarely equalled and never surpassed. There are traces on 
them, it is true, of some of the defects which disfigured the latter work of the 
Assyrians — heaviness of form, exaggerated prominence of [muscles and hardness 
of outline — but there are also all the qualities which distinguish an original 
and forcible art. 

The countries of the Euphrates were renowned in classic times for the 
beauty of the embroidered and painted stuffs which they manufactured . 3 Nothing 
haft come down to us of these Babylonian tissues of which the Greek and Latin 
writers extolled the magnificence, but we may form some idea, from tin* statues 
and tlio figures engraved on cylinders, of what the weavers and embroiderers of 
this ancient times were capable. The loom which they made use of differed 
hut slightly from tho horizontal loom commonly employed in the Nile Valley, 
and everything tends to show that their plain linen cloths were of tho kind 
represented in tlio swathing)* and fragments of clothing still to bo found in the 
sepulchral chambers of Memphis and Thebes. The manufacture of fleecy 
woollen garments so much affected by men and women alike indicates a great 

1 The inwn runs operation? required in the manufacture of cylinders have been treat, d 1») HlfaAvr, 
Jit rh r> he* sur In (Ihjiilique orkntnle , vol. i. p. 45, et nmj. 

2 The iShar^nni e\ limit r i- reproduced cm p. <101, that of Din^ani on |». 582 of the predent work. 

3 1*i.iny, Hint. Nnt \iii. 71: “Tolorii ili verso.? pieturro mtexeru Hubylon jnaxime celebrnvit, 
it noimu impohiiit.” Most modern writ. r* understand by tape slry what the smeientH wue wnih- 
tonud to call medic < mbroidcry or painting on stulla: I can Jiud no indication on tho most ancient 
Jimuunn nt.s of ('hul.kru or Ksrypt of the iiiauiifucliirifi£ of ri al tapestry. 
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dexterity. When once the threads ol the woof had been stretched, those of 
the war l> " cre attached to them hy knots in as many paiallel lines— at i<-ukr 
intervals— as there were rows ol fi inge to be displayed on tin* surface of the cloth, 
the loops thus formed being allowed to hang down in their Respective fer: 
sometimes these loops were letained just as they stood, sometimes tliey weie 


cut and the ends frayed out so as to give the appeal ance ol a shaggy text uie. 1 
Alost of these stuffs presei ved their original white or ci< amy eoluui— espi cially 
those woven at homo by 


the women for the require- 
ments of their own toilet, 
and lor the ordinary uses 
nt the household. The 
( 'haldii ans, how ever, like 
many other Asiatic peoples, 



hid a strong pi del once 


OI\tl T\S rVfIMIR r\IIII»TlI\0 TIACIS 01 TTir Dili I TENT 
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ioi Indy colour^ and tin 


outdoor garments and gala attiie of the licli weie distinguished b\ a pio- 
tusion of blue patterns on a led giound, or led upon blue, ananged in stiiprs, 
/ig/ igs, ehi eks, and dots or eueles.* The ie must, thou foie, h i\e been a*> n }ic]i 
ofcupatioii toi djers as then was ioi w ( ners, and it is possible that the two 
opi i. it ions weie can if d nutbv tin* s one hinds. AYe know nothing ol the hakirs, 
buleln is, ran n is, mason , and ntln 1 uli-ans who sup] died tho ne< essitii s of the 
< dies the) w< ie douhlh ss abb 1 11 to in ike two ends meet and nothing inuir, md 


it we should succeed some day in obtaining inhumation about tin m, w< shall 
piobibl) find that theii condition was as misei iblo as that of their ljgyptian 
< emt • inpoi.ii ie *. 1 Tie coiiim ol then lives was monotonous enough, ovept 
\lnii it was bioken at pitscubed intcnals bj tin* oidin ii) fustnals m honom 


1 WiUiu.'WiUotUf stuftsc.U .1 - h mu .hi > *M > Ihi InuUulll' lmtlnUnnpl vdinthni 
uinut utirn , si ( lliwn, 1 1 * On //w* th i nlnUs d< l % \rf 9 \ol 1 p 120, ttbuj , tt pp i is 720 1 tho 

1 1 mt wink I i tin \ iri >,u in nit i ol wi mug tin m mrk 

Ui i w n lij |* mi 1 k i (uidiii, from i hi Iio^i i\iui in Mi mmN Cibth jih d» hi rolh hou th 1/ dt 

* l HI] \0l 1 pi J, Vo J 

J l\'\plim nn mini, nt* giu iis in i f« i of tin .« I. im . f Asi ific sfu/K f in tin ih uin it w\ mh i- 

i ition from ('It >1 1 1 in oins.s I li< most inn nliMiujli i*» Inn uhi d I\ tin mi m m tli l nib if 

Iviimiiidn tpft, win n wi i e m \-»nti tnhi In aim,* \ j rt ml if 1\ hi to tin pmu it lhm-llmm 
1 imimmi.N Mmtinmnt'.d. t /»//'.• t ,jh i. lu.ftfhn, mlvl n pp 4H> 112 II hum, 
1/ u ni lift Sit mi pin \\\ i —\\\ 111 , 1 I l s]i >, 7* ii nt , \. 1 *1 1 •• lilliUUl Nl ill W, hi u 

1! i nn, \ol i. pi* v\\, u\i , U pp lbs lot of tin pi i suit w »rk Ihii nu I 1 i still. \II 

mu t\ that » 1 1 t lift!* unlit r tlnn the pniod it limit i it 1 i ish [1 i im i In n in 

vl h tlu si •‘j'oudh 13uh\ lonisli / uni nU" wn. hi Id 1»> * <h l nituns ,1 ,h> hua \u 21 h | 

* Su pp iill ,»J3 ol III. im mill wnk In ill uuunt * t tin mi «m«* ot irluais m I„\pt I Im 

i ikt n lroin it sourtc iHlonanu tiitln Ml l P s 1 H llu Mil iImiwU Wc mi\ i m i , It m 
I n t Unit th. twin Hill/ it i ii wn. .1 mm th« sun, kul, Hut tlu mto.miti n s,i, pi, d in tin 
» ji.t 1>> the 1 r \ptim inoiiunn nt ■» i v> uni ill} ^ipplioillt to Hie c nditnm o' Un « o, w i uni u 
d i same pniod 
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of the gods of the city, or by the casual suspensions of work occasioned by 
the triumphant return of the king from some warlike expedition, or by his 
inauguration of a new temple. The gaiety of the people on such occasions was 
the more exuberant in proportion to this undisturbed monotony or ini«ej?y of 
the days uliieh preceded them. As soon, for instance, as Gudea had brought 
to completion Ininim, the house of his patron Ningirsu, “lie felt relieved from 
• the strain and washed his hands. For seven days, no grain was biuised in the 
quern, the maid was the equal of her mistress, tiie servant walked in the same 
rank as his master, the strong and the weak rested side by side in the city.** 1 * 3 
The wtSrld seemed top>y-turvy as during the Roman Saturnalia; the classes 
mingled together, and the inferiors were probably accustomed to abuse the 
unusual licence which they momentarily enjoyed: when the festival was over, 
social distinctions reasserted themselves, and each one fell back into his 
accustomed position. Life was not so pleasant in Ohaldica as in Egypt. The 
innumerable promissory notes, the receipted accounts, tho contracts of sale and 
pm-elmse — these cunningly drawn up deeds which have been deciphered by the 
hundred — reveal to us a people greedy of gain, exacting, litigious, and almost 
exclusively absorbed by material concerns. The climate, too, variable and 
oppressive in summer and winter alike, imposed upon the (lhahhean painful 
exactions, and obliged him to work with an energy of which the majority ot 
Egyptians would not have felt themselves capable. Tin* Chahbean, suffering 
greater and men* prolonged hardships, earned more doubtless but was not on 
this account the happier. However lucrative bis calling might be, it was not 
sufficiently so to supply him always with domestic necessities, and both 
tradespeople and operatives were obliged to run into debt to supplement their 
straitened means. When they had once fallen into the hands of tho usurei, 
the exorbitant interest which they had to pay kept them a long time in his 
power. If when the bill fell due there was nothing to meet it, it had to be 
removed under still more disastrous conditions ; as the pledge gi vim was usually 
the homestead, or the slave who assisted in the trade, or the garden which 
supplied food for the .family, the mortgagor was reduced to the extreme of 
misery if lie could not satisfy his creditors. This plague of usury was not, 
moreover, confined to the towns; it raged with equal violence in the country, 
and the farmers also became its victims." 

1 Statue B nf Gudfu, col. vii. 11. 2G<34; of. IIevzly-Sarzkc, Dtcouvertes, pis. 17. 18; Amuii*, 

Inscription* of Tilfa/t, in tho Jlecurd* of the JW, 2nd Berio*, vnl. ii. pp. 83, 81 (of. Ilr.vzEY-S\itzi C, 
op. «7., p. xii.) ; JbNt'Wf, Iwrhriftin der KOnige , iu tho Keil*rhriftliche liiblhthek, vol. lii 1 . pp. 41j 42 . 
of. p. 322 of the prebout uork for a description of tho Feast of Drunkenness in Egypt, at* it was cele- 
brated at Dendorah. 

3 On the increase of tho debt consequent upon failure to meet a bill, eeo pp. 750, 751 of tho 
present work. 
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If, theoretically, the earth belong to the gods, and under them' to the 
kings, the latter had made, and continued daily to make, such large concessions 
of it to their vassals, that the greater part of their domains were always in tly* 
handy of the nobles or private individuals. These could, dispose of they 
landed proporty at pleasure, farm it out, s(*ll it or distrihuto it among their 
heirs and friends. They paid on account of it a tax which \ariod at different 
epochs, hut which was always burthensorao ; but when they had once satisfied 
this exaction, and paid the dues which tins temples might claim on behalf of the 
gods, neither the State nor any individual had the right to interfere in their 
adininibt ration of it, or put any restrictions upon them. Sonic proprietors 
cultivated their lands themselves— the poor by their own labour, the rich by 
the aid of some trustworthy slave* whom they inter* sted in the success of his 
farming by assigning him a certain percentage on the net return. Sometimes 
the lands were leased out in whole or in pait to tree peasants who relie\od the 
pioprietors of all the* worn and risks of managing it themselves. A survey of 
the area of each state lmd been made at au early age, and the lots into which 
it had been driidod were lvgist* red on clay tablets containing tin* name of the 
proprietor as well its those of Iin neighbours, together with such indication^ 
ot the features of the land, dyke*, ennuis, ii\ei>. ami buildings as woujd 
sene to define its boumlaius: rough plans accompanied the d« scription, ami 
in tin* most complicated instances interpreted it to the eye. 1 This suncy 
was frequently re pi at “d, and enabled tin* sovereign to arrange* his scheme ot 
taxation on a solid basis, and to calculate the product of it without material 
crior. (liirdens and •>i , o\cs of date-palms. together with large regions devoted 
to jough ai tempts at vegetable culture, were often to hornet with, especially in 
the neighbourhood ot towns; these paid their contributions to the State, as 
well as tin* owners’ rent, in kind — in fruit, vegetable's, and fresh or dried dates. 
The best soil was reserved lor the growth of wheat ami other ecieals, a fid its 
extent was measured in terms of corn; corn was also the .standard in which the 
revenue was r* ekoned both in public ami private contracts.- Such and Midi a 
field required about fifty litres of seed to the arum. 3 Another uee.h d sixty 
two or sevouty-tiu* according to the loitility of the laud and its locality. 
I .amled property was placed under the guardianship of tin* gods, and its 


1 Sim 1 tin* mu \ cy mil]! ot a \ lot |»i"[i« 1 1 \ i*iil*l ihlu it l»y 1? .itli* r Siam. « l« 

*n Itu l'tciitilih Titnanx, \«»l. \w. Vl» •» , *» , ,, 

* With r. tf.inl to tliU moil, ..t m> i*niuu' H ip mIuc nl n thR wliioli w is *iK » ( mi Im.J 111 1 '-M* 
(Mamma, ,//«,/„ ft, mu s v.l. «. W- nn (Mi-i k.-M. . ■ 

ciuMee. |i. tft : .1 .*11. «1 m ’ 1 '" " " >*> ■ I 

H, l!m A .../«,«« ^hnfloK ... U.o Bt.tr, uj. :«r A^jru^u. V .1 .. 
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tiansfer or cession was accompanied by foimalities of a half-religious, balf- 
jnagicarclaiiattei : the paity giving delnery of it called down upon the head 
<it any one who would date in the tuiiuc to dispute the validity of the deed, 
vnpieoations of# Inch the text was insuted on a poition of the suifaec^of an 
egg sliajied nodule of flint, basalt, or othei haid stone 1 * * * V 
1 hose little inonumc nts display on theii cone-shaped end 
a senes of figuies, sometime, s airangiil in two paialhl 
divisions, sometimes scatteiid over the surface, which 
epiesent the deities imoktd to walih ovci the 
sanctity ot the conti act. Tt was a kind of iepu 
sentation in imniatuu of the aspect which tin 
heave ns pic sc nted to the Chalektans The clicks 
oi the sun and moon, togdlui with A emus-Ashtu, 
die the pionmunf elements in the scene the 
zodiac il figuio, oi tin s)mbols cmploved to 
n pic sent tin in, m uiangod in an ippaicmt mbit 
aiouiul these— such as tin Seoijnon, tlii‘ Jiird, 
the l)og, tbi Thumb ibolt of li mini in, the m n c , 
the homed monstcis, hilf hidd n b) the temples 
they guild, and tin cnoimous Diigon who mi- 
biae.es in lus lolds h ill tin e ntne film mu nt “ It 
cvci, in the couisc ol divs, un ouc of tin 
biotin is, eluldnn, famil), linn oi women, sIims oi 
si i\ ants of the house, m ui) gov» moi oi timetion uy 
wliatsoe\ci, ansis and intends to stexil this field, uni 
lewove this hndmaik, eithei to make a gilt of it to 
a god, oi to assign it to a competitor, or to ippiopnato it to lumsilf; ii he 1 
modifies the* aica of it, the limits and tilt lanelmaik; if he divides it into 
poitmns, and it he says: ‘The field has no ownei, since* tln*ie has been no 
donation ol it, ’—if, liom clicad of the temble impie citions which pioteet this 
ste le and this tie Id, lie sends a tool, a de*af oi blind poison, a wieke*d w letch, an 
idiot, a stiangei, oi an ignoiant one 1 , and should cause this stole to be taken 
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1 Tin ini it UKicnt Bpfeirnf n oftliest hnelnnrkH ih tlm ‘Midmuv Slone,” of wliu h Opptrt w m 
the Just t n m/t tlu_ intuit m 1 uilm (t#** Mnuri* d lonqumr (bill* Chtildfui*, in tin hulhit i 
Art lu h niw It I 1 thru i um iVa/no/n, lSSb, pp A 5 i<») , tin gun no nunc w is “ km lim u,* f “ Kutnrru 

wbicli in i) lit li indited * rusttl tone ” r i hu numbti tf Ihini it the priHint tunc h consult nb! 

I In trui**! turn 1 1 sl\i i il mil l»t found in On i ki-Mlnant, Dncnmnit* jundi jurx dt I'Anym d hit 
( h ddfi. p| SI Its md in 10 i si n, 2, ihjlnnmht hudunit-IntfhTiJtni, in tlio Jinfrmjt ui A^ynoh }t . 
v 1 n i]> 111 Jen 

Dimn by 1 iiithir Ini lin, cf ‘Ulna*, Monurnnita tutiUh, \oI i pit vh.Tt Tin* origin il n 
m tin imel il e AihlJ ot tin Ilibliothtque Jsatiouik (Chvboiiiiit, Catalogue guufral , p lb'1, 
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away , 1 II and slioiild throw it into the water, cover it with dust, mutilate it by 
scratching it with a stone, bum it in tin the ,ind destroy it, or write anything 
else upon it, or cany it away to a place wheie it will bo no longer *0011, this 
mon,*may Anu, l>el, Ea, the exalted lady, the gr< at gods, easi upon him look^ 

of wrath, may they destioy Jus stiength, may they 

extci inmate his 1 ace” J All the uninoitals are assoei 
ah d in this excommunication, and each one promisi 
m his turn the aid of his power. Meiodach, by whose 
spells the sick aie lestoicd, will inflict upon tin 
guilty one a diopsy which no incantation can cuio 
^hainas, the supreme judge, will send ioith 
igainst him one oi his mexoiable judgnnnts 
sin, tin inhabitant oi the bnlliant heavens, will 
ova him with h piosy as with 1 ir 11 mint. Vdar, 
tin w in 101, will bu ak lus wt 1 pons, and Zunanu, 
l la king of stubs, will not stand by him on the 
*it Id ot battle U unman Mil ht Jnos( his tom- I 
pt^t upon lus In Ids n»d will ouiwlnlm thorn 
I J < wlioli kind of tin unisibh s hold tin niselves 
i idv to di ti ml tin njiits of the piojun toi against 
id iftuks In no puiol tin men lit w oild was 
tin samd thaiatla ol jtojaly so ioicihly laid 
down, 01 the possession oi tin* mhI moic tiimly 
•ii ( iiu d by k lignm 

In msti nine ill s ot uiuultuii and modes of cult 1 im 01m mu mi 

v it urn (Mialdia w is no hittoi oil than Egypt. The Ml SL 

upulity with winch tin u\ti rosi m the spiing, and its vaiiiblt subsidence 
iiom ><ai to yiai, iuinislnd little induct mont to tlie Cliuld 1 ms to aitnist 
<o it the w oj k ot wattling then lands; tin the eontiaiy, tlin tuo 
ompelled to piott ct tlnmsthts horn it, and to kiop at a tlisfinti tin* 
volume ot watas it brought down. Rich piopeity, whotlu 1 ot scpwie, 
tnangular, 01 any otln 1 shape, was suiiountlt tl with 1 continuous tilth- 
liult bainor which bounded it on evoiy side, and saved at tin snne time 






I \ 1 ! the iKopli iniiim rili.l in tliw i i-.'.iJt* lin,W, m l'ninn • t vilnttli \ til l n > 

I I ul In ti ar up tin blnin , mil nni n i m-lv tcnuiuit i ► « nl* fnmi "In li t w i j l lul I ■ m in In- 
imiwouM ln\i bliimik 1 uk II t tnnil 1 1 11 viilc- t< 1 u In iv. mil it mm 11 tint tl in* 

1 II lull not niih ■ 11 tin lirisjn 1111I k 1 1 - I lit n nh tin mill iloi of tl i run. iniM.n 

1 ml tikm no utitfil pul in tin il'» 1 , . . 4 , 

I’llll/lIU Mich tint, (III II 1 I l I III 1 I4»l llVUMN-nN II 1 /«'«•. vol 1 ll U> .1 "I»'I 
Iiu iimi lilt /hi nh [11 ** r/ / I' ijiu ft ft* til t hulh t PI ^ ^ ^ 11 1 1 1 11 
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ds a lampait agiinst the inundation. Hows of shadnfs installed along the 
bulks of tin < imlsoi stieams piovided loi the nngation of the lands . 1 * * * S The 
frtdds weiQ lud out like a chess boaid, and the squares, sepaiated from each 
trtlu r h\ ( 11 then udg<_s, formed as it weio so man) lusins when tlie elevation 
of tin giound arrested the flow of the wateis, these were' collected into resei- 
\oys whence by the use of othei sliaduls they weie laisc d to a highi 1 level - 
Tin plough w is nothing moio thm an obliquely placed mattock whoso hand]* 
was kngthentd m oidei to hum ss oxen to it. Whilst the ploughman piessed 



* c 


iwo i ws l os thf iank oi a iimk* 


pcittcrid the seed m the imiow A eonsidi i ible < ipit il w is undid fi 
insme slice* ss m ignenltuial iindi rt ikings lontiuts wue muh fm tin 
yiais, and stipulated that payments should le nude putl\ in until iml 
putlv in the pioducts of the soil The iuinci pud a snnll sum when 
entering into possession, and thi innamdti of the debf w is giaduillv liqm 
d ited it the end of iadi twehe months, tin pt\imnt being m siIm i ntn 
\eaij md in iom the two following r ilio lent vuied according to tin 
qualit\ of th* soil and tilt tieihties which it affuidcd foi niltivifion i 
fit Id, foi mstiTKNjof tluoo busln Is w is mid* to pi\ mn< hunched mi isures, 
whil* mothn of ten bushels had onh eighteen hundred to pi) 1 In niinv 
instances the ponsint pieftirnl to taki the juopnetoi into paitneiship, the 


1 fn M <oj limn in l ( half] i i tin ri muv still I pm c n * < ypi\ wh< ip nuns of am irnt ( innN in 1 

tlu n iIh t>l im L wit I , in hi my i lu ml res 0 t i irtli wine li sin tc li loi mhiskIc ruble ill tin a 
m i *ti u n ht lin ml sun iiikUuthIh pul« rtlv li vi 1 ”(Oi i\ii r Voi/aq dam VI Olloimn v I u 
P U>) 

111 r f >ii i L * >, mli ito-i ovuli ntly th shiliil’ un lc i tlir namo i it is ►•till 

« *“l 1 y L t n tl i with flic h ipkiih (( mi Mir J ti[ 1 tale* J rpnhtton V 1 1 p (» > » f \\ VI I 

S ninth in d li dylf j 10 »> S.i p 1() ol thi pic till woik for au illustration ot tin 1 
si I lilt 

1 l)i iwn 1 \ l lu( lu i (xii hn, fr m nn Assyrian b ih rclu f from h >unjik (1 £yai n, Lh* 1 Mo uuiuit 
of \#« n} -ml i € ] | l i 

w * AIiissmh ] drif uiiintlhihfl nwhm hnatiaht, pp 12,13 



SLAVES AND A (ikl CUL TUltAL LABOURERS. , 7(j§ 

latter in such ease providing all the expenses of cultivation,, on the under- 
standing that he should receive two-thirds of the gross product. The tenant 
was obliged to administor the estate as a careful householder during the 
teun oi his louse: ho was to maintain the buildings and implements in good 
repair, to soe that the hedges were kept up, to keep the slmdnfs in working 
order, ami to secure the gooil condition of the watercourses . 1 lie had rately 
enough slaves to manage the business with profit: those he had purchased were ’ 
sullieient, with the aid of his wives and children, to carry on ordinal y operations, 
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hit when any procure arose, espeeially .it harvest-time, lie liad to seek elsr- 
when tin* additional lahoun rs In* required. The temples weie the chief .sources 
lor tin* supply of those. Tin* majority of tin* supplementary labomvts 
.u'lt* fiee no n, who were hired out by their , or en*ra<p*d theiuselvi s lora 

ii\< <] teim, during which limy were subject to a suit of slu\eiy, tin* conditions 
of which were determined by law. I lie workman 1 enounced Ins liberty lor 
liftecn days, or a month, or for a whole year; ho disposed, h» to speak, ot a 
pm f ion of his life to the provisional master of his choice, and ii he did not enter 
upon his work at tlni day agreed upon, or if lie showed himselt inactive in the 
duties as, dj^ned to him, he was liable* to severe punishment. He nreived in 
• vchange for his labour his h>od, lodgin'*, and clothing; and it an accident 
diould oecur to hitu during tin* term of his sen ice, tin* law planted him an 


* IUwuvbON ,Cun. ir. A. hw ,o,l. ii.pl. 1 1,11. cl. ii 1L9 UMiml b’u. T.rv*UMVM\ v 
1 Vol.ii It, Aft, W.l. ill. p. 17, cl. Oulm-Mlmm, Durumnt* 1 y,m 
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2 l)r.iw n by Kiftolici-Uu.lin, ii-m a Uialilvan uhibIio iiimidiirc d lit l.vjo.n. Inhohstum " 
' Uhtoiie c/f/ suite public ,t tbs Mv'Jtn* de Millnn o* OcMut *t tn Oitmt, l»l- ^ 

iu in the Cuban t ot incdalb iu tin* nibliotlicqiu* N.iliou.ilu il a\Jtoiii 1 1 i 1 C i V 11 ’ 
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indemnity in proportion to the injury he had sustained . 1 His average wage was 
from four to six shekels of silver por annum. ]Ie was also entitled hy custom 
to unother shekel in the form of a retaining fee, and he could claim his pa\, 
which was given to him mostlv in corn, in monthly instalments, if his agree- 
ment were for a considerable time, and daily if it were for a short period. 

'Hie mercenary never fell into the condition of tho ordinary serf: he 
retained hi* rights as a man, and possessed in the person of tho patron for 
whom he laboured, or whom ho himself had selected, a defender of his 

interests . 3 When he came 
to the end of his engage 
ment, he returned to his 
family, and resumed his 
ordinary occupation until 
the next occasion. iMnn\ 
of the tanners in a small 
way earned thus, in a few 
weeks sufficient means to 
supplement their owe 
mfidfst personal income. Others sought out mote permanent occupations, 
and hired themselves out as regular farm -sen ants 

The lands which neither the rise of the ri\er nor the irrigation Msfem 
could reach so as to render fit for agriculture, were reserved lor the pasture 
of the (locks in the springtime, when they were covered with rich gra^ 
The presence oi lions in the neighbourhood, however, obliged the husbandmen 
to take precautions for the safety of their flocks. They constructed provisional 
enclosures into which tin* animals weie driven every evening, when tin 
pastures wen* too tar off to allow oi the flocks being brought back to tin 
sheeptold. The chase was a iavouiite pastime among them, and few da\- 
passed without the hunter's bringing back with him a voung gazelle caught in 
a trap, or a hare killed by an arrow. Those formed substantial -additions to 
tho larder, for the Thahheans do not seem to have kept about them, as the 
Kgvptians did, such tamed animals as cranes or herons, gazelles or deer : 4 
they contented themselves with tile useful species, oxen, asses, sheep, and 
goats Some of the ancient monuments, cylinders, and claj tablets reprodun 

1 Cun IT A lmc,\i »1. ii. |il. 10, col. iv 11. i:; l £2, pf. Oi I’Lki-Mlnant. Document* iuridiqm 1 ' 
pp. 5S. r/.i 

* Mi Jv*M i., Ilutnvj * sum nlllmbylonMien I'n't utHf'ht, pp. 10, 11. 

3 Drawn L> V mrlii i-C. mini, from u gittn mubk* cylinder in tlio LouvlpCA de Dosf.ri uu i 

Note* (h8 antiqutln- A^^yrutuux, 2nd edit, p. 101, No 181). • 

4 Kc pp til-fll of the pii Miit w oi k for nu Account ot tho flunks of gazilles owned hy tin 
h^Ypti'ind. Cl. \\ . Ilui iiiuos, On the Mnnnuulia of the Assyrian hculptuies, in tin* Transaction* ( »i 
tilt* Jithh A i eh Sue , vul v. p. 12. ( t seq 




SCENES OF PASTORAL LIFE. ygy 

in a rough manner scones from pastoral life.* The door of the fold open* 

and we see a Hock of goats sallying forth to the , -racking of ’the herdsman's’ 
whip : when they reach the _ , 

pasture they scatter over 

Riff iM3 


tho meadows, and while tlio 
shepherd keeps his eye upon 
them, lie plays upon his 
reed to the delight of his 
dog. In the mean time the 
farm-people are engaged in 
the careful preparation of 
the evening meal: two in- 
dividuals on opposite sides 
of the hearth watch the pot 
ladling between them, while a baker makes his dongh into round cakes. 
.Sometimes a quarrel breaks out among tho comrades, and leads to a stand- 
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up fight with tin* fists; nr a lion, perhaps, in quest of a meal surprises 
and kills one of tin; bulls:’ tho shepherd runs up, his axe in his hand, 

1 1Mi:nanv, He eh, relo s »ur la or it nt ale, vnl. i. pp. 20.V-2I0. 

i J.)r:i\vn by Kjiiiclu r-Umliti, from one of the term-cotta plaques discovered by Lui rr>. Tran l * and 
lt< Marche* in Chahhra and Sutiana, p. 207. 

3 Drawn l»y l’anoher-Mndin, from a Oiiil.hoau intaglio reproduced iu Lajaiu*, hit rod net ion a 
I hi *!<> ire dt h My stive* do Mi thru , pi. xli.. No. a; of. Mi'xant, op. c/7., Vul. i. pp. 2l>0, 2l)il. Aiioiljn 
cylinder of tho same kiml is reproduced at p. !»:>!> of tho present work ; it. represent* Etana arming t.» 
liiavcn by tho aid of his friend tho cngle, while th«* pastorul scene below resembles in marly nil 
particulars that given above. 

* Sco Mi’NANT, live lure lies sur la (lhjpti<jU* orientate, vnl. i. p. 207, where will Ik 1 * 3 found tin* 
reproduction of a cylinder from tho Luyues collection, containing 1 a representation of a bull utiacl*.-d 
b> a lion. 
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to ('(intend bravely with the marauder for the possession of his beast. The 
__ _ _ sheplieid was accustomed to 

proMile himself with assist- 

ancc 111 ^ ie s ^ ia P° °* Lllor ’ 

* yvf * j[ " ? r ^ 1 mous dogs, who had no moie 

J>4w/ " *p) J ^ In sitation m attacking beasts 

' V /j| ot pie) than they had in 

ji |[ - aI, Va jr* v puisumg game. In those 

/ 7 a ", ^ ]5 emnluts the nitmal coinage 

I If V * L«^/ / >j, fi V of ^ 10 s heplieid was stimu- 

T Y ^ j C>y " TffiC Ji'j hitei est • i()L ho was 

/«_ ■A poison ill) k sponsible toi the 

‘ v , Nthfy ot his flock, and if a 

lit UT TUIII \ ITON 1 

lion should find an enfiimt 
into oin of the enelosiius, its gnaidian was mulcted out of lus wagus ot a Mini 
tqmvahnt to the dimige ails- ^ 

ing lion? hi^ in gligt net J Fish- .a * 

mg was not so* much a pistnne * 1 * * * V • J* \ 

s # a # suiice of hvilihoud; tor »' •* >vx H 

fish oi cupio 1 a high place in ^ j^hL * 4k # J /\rj 1 

the bill ot hie of the common j * « \ f jk **/ y * | 

tolk. Taught b) the line netj ( ^ ' _j5| f 

oi ti ip, it was dm d m the sun, ) j s 

sinok( d, or ^ ill* d. J Tin eh iso 1 C * ^ "jMr f 

w is i s*< nfiall) the pistnno of ^ j ^ SL^" v" V * 

II * git at noble— -flu puisuit of -* * 1? jQgL\ j / jSpP ! 

tin bon and the bi ir in the * \ 

woodid f ovt is or tin* lnaishy N ^ ^ s 

flue lf*ts of tin mci-lunk, the n ^ M l njjjnt^i 

puiMiit of tin* ga/( He, the o^llich, om inn in i hi t i \ ii 4 

md bust nd on the rlewitrd 

plnn> oi km k\ T t ible -1 mds of the dtsnt 5 Th<‘ onager of Mesopotamia h a 
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1 1>) iwii Ijv 1 on 1 • i (iiilm fiom one nf tlir tirrn-folt 1 1 iblctB tli coviml by L irb, lnnth ih 
1 1 il i i ti , p » s 

Mil Mi / jfi if -urn tilth ilnjhmiyfln w Pm nhtfht, jip 1 S T 111 . 

1 S i j) 1 10 »in it Kink fin m in unit ot t lit l liilili ill I( litliy opli igi 

^ Ui iwu b L ii ( li i t uilin, from n tc n »-n»tt i til ltt dibcovLrnl by Sn II Hiwlnihon m tbr ium« 
ct J* ib> 1 n uni now m 11 < Ilntisli AIusi um 

J In o-tru h i In ii i i*j n sc nli il r n Ah^jri m nioiiiimi ntn (W. IIoi tauov, 7 /14 Buds of i wjnitii 

V numnih, in tlif / tanMirlmis < f tin Jhbl Artli Sor , vol vm pp 100, 101, 1«* 5 pi M ). Hit I ,,1, ‘ un * 
oi the f» tnr’i ind lnMirl is ib m ubnl bv Xinophon (Anuhiht h, I v 1 -.j) ilui mg the much ot tlio 
) 1111 ^ 1 C )ius dcr ns Mi s p t mu 1 
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FJ8HING AND HUNTING . 

very beautiful animal, with its grey glossy 
coat, and its lively and rapid action. If it 
is disturbed, it gives fortli a cry, kicks up its 
heels, and dashes off : when at a safe distance, 
it stops, turns round, and faces its pursuer: 
as soon as he approaches, it starts off again, 
stops, and takes to its heels again, continu- 
ing this procedure as long as it is followed. 

The Ghaldffiuns found it difficult to catch by 
the aid of dogs, but they could bring it down 
by arrows, or perhaps catch it alive by strata- 
gem. A running noose was thrown round its 
neck, and two men held the ends of the ropes. 

The animal struggled, made a rush, and 
attempted to bite, but its efforts tended only 
1 o tighten the noose still mure firmly, and it at 


length gave in, hall •strangled; after alternating struggles and suffocating 



'i iil: (i.vaoki; taken* with the i.a>»o.* 


1 Drawn by Faviclior-Uudin, from one of the terra-cotta tablets discovered by Lnrrr*, Trnveh 
Vluthlsea , etc., p. 200. 

* Drawn by F.inelier-Ciudin, from the Assyrian bas-relief of Ximnid (of. Fl ace, Xfoiw 
I 1 * M, No. 3). Hen p. 550 of the present work lur an illustration of onagers pierce- 1 by arrows m tho 
■ ease. 
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paroxysms, it became somewhat calmer, and allowed itself to be led . 1 It 
was iinally tamed, if not to the extent of becoming useful in agriculture, at 
least for tfte purposes of war: before the lior.se was known in Chaldica, it was 
used to draw the chariot . 2 The original habitat of the horse was the £roat 
tabic-lands of Central Asia: it is doubtful whether it was brought suddenly 
inti/ tl»e region of the Tigrus and Euphrates by some barbaric invasion, or 
whether it was passed on from tribe to tribe, and thus gradually reached that 
country .' 1 It soon became acclimatized, and its cross-breeding with the ass 
led foiv centuries to the production of magnificent mules. Tho horse was 
known to flu* kings of Lagash, who used it in harness . 4 Tho sovereigns of 
neighbouring cities wen* also acquainted with it, lmt it seems to have been 
employed solely by the upper clashes of society, and never to have been 
generally used in Vhe war-chariot or as a charger in cavalry operations. 

The Chald.i ans carried agriculture «> a high degree of perfection, and 
succeeded in obtaining from tho soil everything it could be made to yield. 
Their methods, transmitted in the first place to the (Wrecks, and afterwards 
to tin* ‘Arabs, won 1 perpetuated long after their civilization had disappeared, 
and w< re cveil practised by tin* people of Irak under tin* Ablmsside Caliph **. 5 
Agricultural treatises on clay, which contained an account of these matters, 
were deposited in one or other of tho sacred libraries in which the priests 
of each city wen* long accustomed to collect together documents from every 
source on which they could lay their hands. There were to In* found in each 
of these collections a certain number of works which were unique, either 
because the authors were natives of the city, or because all copies of them 
had been destroyed in the course of centuries —the Epic of (Jilgamcs, lor 
instance, at Fruk ; a history of tho Creation, and of the battles of the gods 
« 

1 S< e Xi sninov, Anabatic I. 2, fimii w honi I take this dt hcription of the character of tho animal 
The^piuger is now r.tro in this legion, but it has not, as was belli ted, entirely disappeared, ami 
M\ercil m< tli'i n travellers have come aerobs it(Lvi\ui>, Min* rth and it* lit main*, vol. i. pp. 

• ( 1 p. h.’iG ol th< pi < m nt work for an account of tin onagers humobul to the ehanot of tli** 

4 For tin* piirwip.il views on this question, sn* 1‘ii'immim, h* Cht-mvr dan* Ip* temp* pH 
hibtnrnjiti s ' t hidoi igm <*, pp. ".w !C»H ; of. \\\ Hot i.iuov. Oh Hip Mammalia of the Aw/rian Sculptun s, 
in tin riariMirtioiiH of the MU. Aich. Sue , \ol. pp. .10 .12 

* Tins win, nt If i,l, the opinion ol Mull*. Ifiu/i y (fa construct ton pattitllc dt la Stile du roi 
Lanmidon, ditc Strip d* s VnuUmr\ in tin* I'nmpt's Iimdu s de l 1 Acad, den //•*■. ft lifll*fi-Littr<Si 
Mil. 1» -<Jo): tin* portion ot tin* fitth* omit, lining tin* animals has been riiHtroyed. 

s The “ Naha to. m Agriculture ” ol Lhn Wdhshiyah eon tains uu i*eho of thebe mien nt method* 
ft iH possihh* that th • m< tln.il which is taught in them goes uetnnlly back, nh lar as the pioeeHHesiuo 
coiicorm il, to tho mint .met nt periods of A-syna ; just us the Agrimcnmn* latini t so lecent in regard 
tti the editing ol them, h ive pre t rvctl tor us Customs and ceremonii s which can ho explained only by 
the 4 1>im1ui).iius ’ of India, and which arc* consequently associated with the eurlyst ugcsof the* Aryan 
race” (E 1 iL>an, Me maim nur I’thjc da linn ini tin Iff Afji i culture Naltat&nnc, p. IW). (iutschinid will 
Hpircely allow tlio etfslenci of anything of Baby Ionian origin in this work ( Klcine-Schrijten , vol. a 
pp. . r >t»s-7.‘5U). 
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with the monsters at Kutha: all of them had their special collations of hymns 
or psalms, religious and magical formulas, their lists of words and grammatical 
phraseology, their glossaries and syllabaries, which enabled the* to under- 
staml and translato texts drawn up in Sumerian, or to decipher those whose 
writing presented more than ordinary difficulty . 1 In these libraries there wa s 
wo find, as in the inscriptions of Egypt, a complete literature, of which buly 
1*01110 shattered fragments have come down to us. The little we are able to’ 
examine lias produced upon our modem investigators a complex impression, 
in which astonishment rather than admiration contends with a tunse of 
tediousness.** There may he recognized here and there, among the wearisome* 
successions of phrases, with their rugged proper mum s, episodes which semi 
something like a Olialdaan "Genesis” or *' Ved 1 ; ” now and then a hold 
(light of fancy, a sudden exaltation of thought, or a felicitous expression, 
arrests the attention and holds it captive for a time, hi the narrative of 
the adventures of Gilgames, for instance, there is a certain nobility of 
character, and the sequence of events, in their natural and marvellous deve- 
lopment, are handled with gravity and freedom: if we souu times cheounter 
episodi's which provoke a smile or excite our repugnance, we Amst take into 
account the rudeness oJ the au'e with which they deal, and remember ‘tliut 
the men and gods of the later Homeric epic are not a whit behind tin* 
heroes of Gain Ionian story in coarseness. Tko recognition of dmin* omni- 
potence, and the keenly felt a 111 ict ions of the soul, awakened in the Ghahlcan 
psalmist feelings of adoration and penitence which still lind, in spite of the 
differences of religion, an echo in our own hearts; and the unknown scribe, 
who related the story of the descent of Ishtar to the infernal regions, was 
able to express with a certain gloomy energy the miseries of tile “T.aiul 
without return.” B These instances are to he regarded, however, as iixcep- 
tional: the hulk of Clmhhean literature seems nothing more than a heap 
of pretentious trash, in which even the be.st-o<jnipped reader can sc '<' 110 
meaning, or, if lie can, it is of such a character as to seeiu unworthy of record. 
His judgment is natural in the circumstances, for tin* ancient East is not, 
like Greece and Itnlv, the dead of yesterday whose soul still holers around 


1 For mini mat 1011 on tin trmpli* liltr mrs, h. i S < i . Unhyh ninn Litifithur, p *d, 1 1 h» ip, niio w.i-* 
m dint'd t<> flunk thill they \u*ri* urn h.siMo, l i K » • niiruwii public lihi.uirp, t * 1 (hr hulk n! lh«* p«*op o. 
TliU h:iH ii< >t lifi'ii vrniir<l,niid doc** nut ,-ivin proh.ihlr (Tu i r, Htihyhmi*‘h-Afityrit'i'ht (,• *chi< lift', p. 

3 Tin* m li.sf nf It dimnunv » pu iluiuin.iti's in tin* in lit ol IxuNrhiuul »*n * l*** 

'■<hr nit’iliTilrurkrmlrit (hie (hr niw \ ili^rlu n I»ii di*Tinairi|>«»i **u* ail's Surdunupal h luhliuihi k 
<\ fue lit ihibfc zur UiM'UU <h* 1 Wn (hind*. p. l.» f m*t«0 Eutlitidunn, ou tin* other lu.nl, maik 
Mint ot I loiiiinel ((Ivtrhirhl, Jlnbybmn n* iimf t >>yi /• « , p. i’t w V 13t /.old ( Kituyfnstb rt jhb k 
"bi r dir Itabylon twit - - 1 iw/nV/ir Libndur, p. LI*:*.) ri-comiuriids a MispunMon of jiiil-im-iit m.M llm 
J «.c-t ii-ul text s him* burn roinplotrh i'\plaiiird mul interpreted from u philolo-vul ahiiulpm.it. 

J See the legend of (SiI^.iiiu-h, jip. 575-587 of tin* present t\mk ; the "lJesci'iif ol hhUr. pp W3- 
f uud (hr hymns and psalms, pp. UlKI-tKU!, till, (tit-titr*. (»S-. 
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us. and whose legacies constitute more than the half of our patrimony: 
on the contrary, it was buried soul and body, gods and cities, men and 
circumstances, ages ago, and even its heirs, in the lapse of years, have become 

« i 

extinct. In proportion as we are able to bring its civilization to light? we 
beeomo more and more conscious that we have little or nothing in common 
with* it. Its laws and customs, its methods of action and its modes of thought, 
are so far apart from those of the present day, that they seem to us to belong 
to a humanity utterly different from our own. The names of its deities do 
not appeal to our imagination like those of the Olympian cycle, and no 
traditional respect serves to do away with the sense of uneouthness which 
we experience from the jingle of syllables which enter into them. Its artists 
did not regard the world from the same point of view as we do, and its 
writers, drawing their inspiiatiun from an entirely different source, made use 
of obsolete methods to express their ft clings and co-ordinate their ideas. 
It thus happens that while we understand to a shade the classical language 
of the 0 reeks and Homans, and can read their works almost without effort, 
the gredt primitive literatures of the world, the Egypt i.iu and ( Jhald.can, 
have nothing Vo offer us for the most part but a sequence of problems to 
sofve or of enigmas to unriddle with patience. Ilow T many phrases, how many 
w r ords at which we stumble, require a painstaking analysis before wo can 
make ourselves master of their meaning! And e\on when we have deter- 
mined to our satisfaction their literal signification, what a number of 
excursions we must make in the domain of religious, ethical, and political 
history Indore we can compel them to render up to ih their lull import, 
or make them as intelligible to others as they are to ourselves ! When 
many commentaries are required to interpret the thought of an individual 
or a people, some difficulty must be experienced in estimating the value of 
the impression which they have given to it. Elements of beauty were 
cert.ffiily, and perhaps are still, within it; but in proportion as we clear away 
the uibbish which, encumbers it, the mass of glossaries necessary* to interpret 
it fall in and bury it so us to stifle it afresh. 

While the obstacles to our appreciation of Uhaldmau literature arc of such 
a serious character, we are much more at home in our efforts to estimate the 
extent and depth of their scientific knowledge. They were as well versed as 
the Egyptians, but not more, in arithmetic and geometry in as far as the>c 
had an application to the affairs of everyday life; the difference between 
the two peoples consisted chiefly in their respective numerical systems — the 
Egyptians employing almost exclusively the decimal sysietn of notation, 
while the Clialriseans combined its use with the duodecimal. To express 
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the units, they made use of so many vertical “ nails ” jdaced one after, or 
above, each other, thus i. n. m. v, etc.; tons wore represented l»y bent 
brackets «, up to 60; beyond this figure they had the choice* of 
two*methods of notation: they could express the further* tens by the con- 
tinuous additions of brackets thus, or they could represent 50 by a vertical 
44 nail,” and add for every additional ton a bracket to the right of it, tjius : 
J< 60, J« 70. The notation of a hundred was represented hy the vertical* 
fcl nail” with a horizontal stroke to the right thus ami tho number of 
hundreds by the symbols placed before this sign, thu-* |J- 100, ||J- ‘200, ||Jf- 
300, etc.: a thousand was written <h ie. ten times one hundred, and the 
series of thousands by the combination of different notations which served to 
expr< ss units, tens, and hundreds. They subdivided the unit, moreover, into 
sixty equal parts, and each of these parts into sixty further, equal subdivisions 
and this system of fractions was iw»d in all kinds of quantitive measurements 
The fathom, the foot and its square, talents and bushels, the complete system 
of ChuMa-an weights and measures, were bawd on tin* intimate alliance and 
parallel use of the decimal and duodecimal systems of notation. Thv sixtieth 
was more frequently employed than the luindiedth when large quantities were 
in question : it was called a ‘Sons/ 1 and ten sossos wore equal to a < Sn-*r,* 
while si\tv ners were tquivalent to a “sar;” the series, sosses, ners, and 
sars, bi ing employed in all estimations of values. Years and measure oi 
length were reckoned in so^cs, while talents and bnsh(*ls were measured 
in so»cs and sars. The fact that these subdi\isions were all divisible by 
1() or 12, remlered calculations by means of them easy to the merchant 
and workmen as well as to the mathematical expert. 1 Tho glimpses 
that we have been able to obtain up to the present of ('haldiean scientilio 
method* indicate that they were on a low level,. but they were Millicienth 
advanced to furnish practical rules for application in everyday allairs : 
helps to memory of different kinds, lists of figures with their ,»puncN 
phonetically rendered in Sumerian and Semitic spetclv tables of squares 


1 Tin* mathematical knowing of ChuMa uir ami Adrians, and their sNatem oi \\. lights m.l 
mcasuron, have Ik on elucidated elm th hy Opjurl m a h>n£ wn«s ol urhcW nt 's m i t n « a n 



1 UU MHMl I L lld^ t illit (I llTilt l» 1 u * - ' , ,, , ,, | 

malhc unit i quo ebullient, eh., IMW) and diseusMinw, 1 Jt l * 

Amjiivlun Luniiiumue narh tlir Taft l run *ViiAi lift, 187 1 ), tin. . J '1 *vii »«r t » / « 

Awjiini, in tj Jlecmil ,<« Tra.au,. vol. in. P 27, vol. iv. 1 ; >- »«. ">'• '• W- 


IT- 81-90, voi. vii. pp. 8-lft, 49-S2. vol. viit. pp »•'" ^ etc.) l '"' k l ,art - , , i(i/ „ 

* See the lists M munfarm amt th. it amn iu Stmioiun aiul As ^ r ' ‘ , ' , f/ia 

.Mw,,vol.iii.pp.2-*.-..22t i: anil in l’lM’Ut.s The AW, . I, an Mwmh. iu tli. 

Itihl Arch. Rue., vol. iv., 1881-82, pp. Ill 11< 
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and cubes , 1 and rudimentary formulas and figures for land-surveying, 
furnished sufficient instructions to enable any one to make complicated 
calculations* in a ready manner, and to work out in figures, with tolerable 
accuracy, the superficial area of irregularly shaped plots of land. #Tho 
Chaldmans could draw out, with a fair amount of exactness, plans of 
properties or of towns / 3 and their ambition impelled them even to attempt 
Mo make maps of the world. The latter were, it is true, but rough sketches, 
in which mythological beliefs vitiated the information which merchants 
and soldiers had collected in their journeys. The earth was rojuesented 
a> a disk surrounded by the ocean stream : Chakkca took up the greater 
part of it, ami foreign countries did not appear in it at all, or held a posi- 
tion out in the cold at its extremities. Actual knowledge was woven in an 
extraordinary manner with mystic considerations, in which the virtues of 
numbers, their connections w it h the gods, and the application of geometrical 
diagram* to the prediction of the future, played an important part / 1 Wo 
know what a brilliant fortune these speculation* attained in after-years, and 
the firm hold they obtained for centuries over Western nation*, as formerly 
over the Mast. It was not in arithmetic and geometry alone*, moreover, that 
th^ ^haltheans wore led away by such deceits: each branch of science in its 
turn was vitiated by them, and, indeed, it could hardly bo otherwise when 
we come to consider the Chahhean outlook upon the universe. Its operations, 
in their eyes, were not carried on under impersonal and unswerving laws, 
but by voluntary and rational agents, swayed by an inexorable fate against 
which they dared not rebel, but still free enough and powerful enough to 
avert by magic the decrees of destiny, or at least to retard their execution. 
From this conception of things each subordinate science was obliged to make 
its investigations in two perfectly distinct regions : it had at first to deter- 
mine flio material facts within its competence — such as the position of the 
stars, for instance, or the symptoms of a malady; it had then to dis- 
cover the beings which revealed themselves through these material manifes- 
tations, their names and their characteristics. When once it had obtained this 
information, and could lay its hands upon them, it could compel them to 
work on its behalf: science was thus nothing else than the application of 
magic to a particular class of phenomena. 

1 These name from Senkoreh, see Lknormant, Textcs Cuneiforms, pp. 219-2125, ami Kawlinson, 
IP. A. Tnnr. t vtil iv. pi. 40, Nos. 1, 2. 

a Cf. tkes portion ot a jilun publish' d by Pinches (On a Cuneiform Inscription relating to the Capture 
of Hahyhm t in the Transaction* of the liibl. Arch. Soc. t vol yii. p. 152}, which is Haiti to represent u 
part of Bubylon named Tuuia, near the “ Great Gate of the Sun.” Father Sclieil discovered a survey 
with geometrical figures; cf. p. 701, note 1, of tho present work. • 

3 Such wftH the fragment of the treatise, with figures, publisher] by Sayce, Babylonian Augury by 
nuuis of Geometrical figures, in the Transactions of the liihl Arch. Soc., vol. iv. jip. o02-3J4. 
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The number of astronomical facts with which the Chaldeans lud nude 
themselves acquainted was considerable. It was a question irf ancient linns 
whether they or the Egyptians had been the first to carry their iiiy.stigatioas 
into *the infinite depths 
of celestial space . when 
it camo to bo a question 
as to which of the two 
peoples had made the 
gi eater progress in this 
hianch of knowledge, all 
hesitation vanished, and 
the pre-eminence was ac- 
001 ded by the ancients 
to the priests of T»al)) Jon 
i itlior than to those ol 
JTi Jiopolis and 3 b mphis 1 
'flic riialda ails had con- 
ducted astionoimeal ol>- 
si nations tiom tnnnfc 
«ntiquil\ 2 ( ‘illisthem s 

(ollocted xnd suit to his 
ol which the oldest hid hi*n mad* nineteen bundled and tluc»* m ih 
holoie Ills time -that is, about the middle of the twenty thud cent m > 
Utnie our « i«t * la* could lia\i ti iiisciihi d man\ ot a still t nlnr d it» 
il the 1 archives of Hah) hm had bmi lully accessible to him. flic I Mi ilda in 
pi lists had bet ii accustomed tiom an early date to reemd on thin cl i) 
tablets tin* a-ipiet of the licawns and the chmge^ which took plats in 
th< in night alter night, the appeaianee ot the eujisti Hat ions, tin u mm* 
puative biilliancy, the piecise monnnts ol tin ir using uni -.cttin ^ 
i ulimnation, together with the moio or less iapid inovenniiN ot tin* 



uinh Aiistoth a liumhu oi tin* nhsei v iti hm, 


I l lunt lit «»1 Mi xamlii i ^s/)f mtla, \ in, 1\\ 1 ih i» n {Ik 1 fin * » 0, Di * i\ I ■ itius 
Vnnmnnn tolas I nn> J Hit Huh 1 * pirn* ^11). Mm l (7/<« hi tin Ik i[W i 21 § O, itl d iti 

Hi « li^in ot iishnu nn\ to tlu I \ptiuis, uni Di uloins sj t ulus i-s rts tl itffnvw i ill i it i • l it 
tin Itilal Hi ims Jo i phut) ( hit .///»/ ,i s J) in itnf uii -,1 ii lli» n it m,il ilth i \ i tn is mi tin 

l nj ils 1 1 tin riinlil i ms 

iJpi r i in h ishi its that iln u nlisin iiums i\iiml« 1 buk t> 7-anoo > u-» l * i i i n >t 
Mi \ftinli i, wluli lit lossiis mill ut nil mils limit tlu ir mtiquitv to l 4 »*i,0* *0 )i in (I’iiw lit t \i/, 

' *7) wlm Ii wns furtlur i.dtmd t> r»00U u us 1> Dioili nis (n >\\ U 170 n«i«) him (h 
hut t thorn i 1*1), and to *27lHHM) h\ lli[ p minis 

II llriwn l>\ Punliir I'Udiii, tiom Ld\iti!il*> I , ii'*n I no 7* if i/lonm h I mull tit 1 1 t 1 « / t 
lift hit I w/riol »»//» \ 1 i\ p .>i l 

4 i lu number I'MM is imnl\ mliolmi l b\ vwv of onructnm in tin tt\t t s mip 1 i n 0 m- 
on tho lh Colo ot Vristutli, j> 501 <f> lowborn w < arc. mlibtul, ifltr I’ iplo 1 i nif 
uut of tin observations sent bj Cilbbthtnui to \ri-t tic 
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planots, and their motions towards or from one another. To their unaided 
eyes, sharpened by practice and favoured by the transparency of the air, 
F many stars w ere visible, as to the Egyptians, which we can perceive only 
1 vy the aid of rlv' telescope. These thousands of brilliant bodies, sca^eivd 
apparently at random over the face of the sky, moved, however, with perfect 
regularity, and the period between their departure from and their return to 
the same point in the heavens was determined at an early date: their position 
could be predicted at any hour, their course in the firmament being traced so 
accurately that its various stages were marked out and indicated beforehand 
The moon, they discovered, had to complete two hundred and twenty-three 
resolutions of tw r enfy-niiie days and a half each, bet'oro it returned to the 
point from which it had set out. This period of its career being accomplished, 
it began a second of equal length, then a third, and so on, in an infinite 
series, during which it traversed the same celestial houses and repeated in 
them the kudo acts of its life: all the eclipse's which it had undergone m 
one period would again afflict it. in another, and would be manifest in tin* 
same prices of tin* earth in the same order of time. 1 Whether they ascribed 
these cclipscj to some mechanical cause, or legarded them as so many 
u» fortunate attacks made upon Sin by the seven,- they recognized their 
poiiodical character, and they were acquainted with the system of the two 
hundred and twenty-three lunations by which their occurrence and duration 
could be predicted. Further observations encouraged the astronomers to 
endeavour to do for the sun what they had so Miceessiully accomplished in 
regard to the moon. No long experience was needed to discover the fact that 
the majority of solar eclipses were followed some fourteen days and a half 
after by an eclipse of tlie moon ; but they wore unable to take* sufficient 
advantage of this experience to predict with certainty the instant of a future 
eclipse of the sun, although tlioy had been so struck with the connection of 
the, Jwo phenomena as to believe that they were in a position to announce 
it approximately. 3 They were frequently deceived in their predictions, and 
more than one eclipse which they had promised did not take place at the 
time expected : 4 but their successful prognostications were* sufficiently frequent 

1 Thi> in nod of two huudmlaud twontj-tlmo lunations w that dosonliod by rtolcmy in the touilli 
book ot Ins “ Astronomy,” in winch ho drain with tin* .lYci.igc motion of the moon. The Clialil.'* ms 
hi ( ml not to h.ivi bt*f n able to mitke a skilful use of n , tor then* books nulic-ito tin* occurs net* ot luu.ir 
eolipsi*, niits.nl* tin* jm dieted jm nods (Kawlinsov, 11'. A. Inn,'., vol. m. pi. 31, No. 7, and pi. 55, No. 1 )• 
Tin inytholognal iuteipn tation sooms to have In on still provahnt in tin* tn.itiM* publish**! h\ 
IUwLrvMiV, IT. A. Jn+r. t \ ol in. pi. Gl,ool. li. 11. 15, 1C.; of. JjhMWM \NT, I+* Origin** dr Vlhdutu, 
vol. l. p. 5211. 

3 Tannery is of opinion that the CJhaldn*aiiH must have predict! <1 eclipse s of the sun bynn.m-* 
of tlie ponod of two hiiiulied and tw only-throe lunations, and bIiowh by what t simple mwuiH they 
could have ui rived at it {Pout Thiatoirr do hi science I Idline ; da Thulis it Zmjiifdorle, pp. 6M»t))« 

* 4 An astronomer iik nt ions, in thetimoot Assurbanipal, that on the 28 tb, 2SHli,and30lh of the month 
ho prepart d for the obsoiv alum ot an ( olipso; but the sun continued brilliuut, and the eclipse did not 
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to console them ioi thin lulmes, mil to mimUm tho lespcct ol tin people 
m«l tin lulcis foi then knowledge. r l he n yiais wut \ igm <1 thieo 

hunditd uni si\t> diys The twihf eepul months of which tin \ \. , 

< om]i)S( el boie mines which weie honour 1, on tin one hunj iiom\\ents j;i 

d\il lile , sue h as “ Snmnii,’* iiom the miking ot buck, uul ‘ Vdduti, ii >m 

the sowing of seed, aid, on tho otliu, iiom mvth deign il oee uiuiuls wlios 
euigui is still ejbseim, sink is “ Nis mu,” fiom the dtu ot Li uid“Elu],’ , 
tiom i messige ot Ishtu 1 The adjustment ot this yu to istionunm il 
demuuls u is lemghly culled out b\ the idelifi >n ol t m nth »\«i> 
yais, which w is eilleel a second \elu, EIul, oi Nisin u jiliu 'ti the 
pi ice 1 in which it wis inte ical itc d 2 Tho neglect <i the lums uid minutes 
in tlen c ale ul it ion of the length ut the \e-u he e one with the in, is with 
the 1 g\ptnns, a senile, c ol sen us e mb in issim nt, uul wo ue still igueirmt 
is t> the me uis employ el to meet llie difhculU i he months In l i< lit mis 
t> the si_iis ot the /oeli le, md tli »1 1 \ s eompesiu^ them wei mile u| 

1 t we 1 v doul 1 houis < icli I In ( li il 1 1 ms hil niuiite 1 two liistninu nts 

b >t ii I them ot i simple eli untei t> me isuie. tim the eleps\lii ml 

tin sihi clue k tli 1 itt i ol which m 1 itu times be c uue the •* mi e 

tl (lie I lx 1 polos, I iu 1111 llil e INI l to el telllllllt i nil ill e l el m 

li t^wlu h we u lnlistensihl m isti m nun 1 c leulitioiis su h is il tun 
i 11 1 ill li j UT Is the Til 1 1 11 111 eit the | 1 l e , til snlstltl li ID l e pmi< e tl ll e p e U 
ill lllie e ]e \ itloll ot til )) >1 it til [ sit 1 II t>l ohs l\ it IOI) the < iistm tl li 
1 the sim-liil ml 1 j \ ll i, ll l >t ( t til p >1 is ils , is hull 1 1 s til 

ni ii 1 li i« lx to i \ i \ m i m dit , but non <t the ti vts ill i In In uj t 

till lit ni ikes imnti n >1 tli e mp] i\ine lit ot th se liistiuine nt* 
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All these discoveries, which constitute in our eyes the scientific patrimony 
■ • of the Ohald.-eftns, were regarded by themselves as the least important results 
0 1 of their iy vest igal-imi 1 *. 1 Did tin *v not know, thanks to these investigations, 
■ that the stars slinno lor other purposes than to lighten up the nights — ttfrrule, 
; in fact, tin* destinies of men and kings, and, in ruling that of kings, to deter- 
mine 1 he lortunes of empires? Their earliest astronomers, by their assiduous 
* contemplation of the nightly heavens, had come to the conclusion that the 
vicissitudes of the heavenly bodies were in fixed relations with mum lain* 
phenomena and event"'. If Mercury, for instance, displayed an unusual 
brilliancy at his rising, and his disk appeared as a two-edged sword, riches 
and abundance, due to the position of the luminous halo which, surrounded 
him, would he ."entered over Chahhea, while discords would cease then-in, 
and juMiei* would triumph u\er ini«jtiitv.“ Tins lirst observer who was struck 
1*\ thi< coincidence noted it down: Ins successors eonlirmed his observation.", 
ami at length deduced, in tin- process of the years, from their accumulated 
knowledge, a general law. Henceforward, each time that Mercury assumed 
tlio saryo aspect it was of favourable augury, and kings and t.lmir subjects 
became the recipient-* of his bounty. A-: long a* lie maintained ibis appearance 
iii f . tareijn rule i could install hiuisMf in Dhalda-a, t \ lunm would he divided 
against itself, equity would prevail, and a strong monarch hear sway; while 
tin- laudi soldi -is ami the king would hi- eonlirmed in their privileges, am! 
ob' dience, together with l ramiuillitv, would rule everywhere in the land. 
Tin- number of these obsei various increased to such a degree that it was found 
jiecej-ciry t" classify llieui methodically b> avoid confusion. Tables of im*m 
were diawn 1 1 pi, in which the reader could sec at one ami the* same inomciu 
the aspect of the heavens on such and such a night and hour, ami tin- 
corresponding events either then happening, or about to happen, in ( 'liahhtto 
»S\ria*or some foreign laud/* Jf, for instance, the moon displayed the sum.- 
appearance on the 1st and ‘27th of the month, Tllam was threatened; Dm 

* A ■ i iiii.-n of le-.troli ‘gieul work*, of whh-li there is :i oulli-clinii m Me- Urilitdi Musi-mn, 

wa* i« ..*•!»• !> , r t!i»* lir-i time by I*' it. Jji:v»];MAN'J', J.'wni dr Cuin,ur,ihuri *nr !•* jrannnuitfi i'iuhm * •««<•/■■* - 
>i> n [». L'.V-M); fii*- n si. I.uvc bci u r\;imiixed and Irandaled in part by ^ \ v< k, AslrwuiH and 

. !.*■■/, t I'M ; ' 'tl.t lf"bylotn‘aiiit. u ifh Tninxl'it/ui/x of the Tahh ts rrhtfinif lu tin xv Sitl-j • <1*, in tbc Trauravl ■ 
of lit- lift/. .\r<h. \o!. ill. 115-55!); and ;i Miiniunry of the results t,fi which tin* l ‘ii:i 

ur.Lr« *Ii r- js-yl (5 iiu»* >s ”iv;ii bv fa nokman r. La JJiri nation < I la i y’iitnee drx ViC^ayv.n via z Ivx (iiioblv< 

pc- )-h;- 

II. .!. Ii.-r , vol. ill. ill. f>2. V». I, 11. 1-17; <*r. Sayck, Op. cit., pp. 195, 11)1, when.! I In- nuno- '>1 lh» 
pbow-: (nai;iiii - n-iub i« d Jupiter, contrary to the opinion of Oppcrt. (Tnblc.thH .Usyrimios^m i!'< 
•Journal .\xioti'jia\ 1^71, \*il. viii. |». 44.7, ;m*l /■'« A u u naira Astronoiniqua Jtahylmiivn , in tho Journo! 
Aaoiityiu, lS9o, v«ii. xvi. pp. o 1 9. 520). •h-.ji'cn ( iJiv Kimmuluijin dtr . Itabijlutiifr , pp. I5i, 152/ idrutiiiiid 
attain wiiii Mur*. 

" S'Hhu portents drawn from the conjunction of the sun and moon a! different dates, liiouirahh' 
(If. A. Jn*c., 7«1. iii. |J. os, \o. 1J, II. 9-U ) or unfavourable to Akkad {ibid., vol. iii. pi. No. J2. 
Jl. f y-Ilj, but favouiuble to J Jaiu and Phuinif.ia. 
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“if the sun, at Ins setting, appoiis double Ins usiul si/r, with tin gmups 
of hluisli ia\ s, tin lung of Chihli i is mined” 1 To the. incite in is ot ttu 
hi iu nl\ bodies, the UnJ h ins add. 1 the poiluits which < mil b. dr du I l 
hold 0 atmuspln u< phonemic n\: 2 it il thumb i <1 ml 1 1u 27tR nt I immu/ t* 
win it h uve si would be ivrlhnl md tlu pi > Inc t of th< r ih nn'miic.nt 

hut if (lus should oetui sivdiys htci,tli t is, < n th hi l of \lm I1 mU»uiI 

i mis wr H to hi appic hi ndc d in a shoil turn to^th i with in di itli nt tlu ' 
1 md tlu diusicm of his < lupin * It \\ is not loi n >thm_ Uni th siin md 
moon sin loiirnh d themselves in tin cwimi, witu bh 1 n 1 \ q iu t i \ ih l 

tin nisi Iu s m d u k < loti Is , tint tin ) gn w suddi nl\ | d i i l itt i h mi 
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thus understood, was not merely the queen of sciences, it was the mistress of 
the world: taught secretly in the temples, its adepts— at least, tnose who 
had passed through the regular curriculum of study which it required — 
became almost n # distinct class in society. The occupation was a lucrative 
one, and its accomplished professors lmd numerous rivals whose educational 
antecedents were unknown, but who excited the envy of the experts in their 
trading upon the credulity of the people. These quacks went about the 
country drawing up horoscopes, and arranging schemes of birthday prognosti- 
cations,, of which the majority were without any authentic warranty. The 
law sometimes took note of the fact that they were competing with the 
official experts, and interfered with their business: but if they happened to 
be exiled from one city, they found some neighbouring one ready to receive 
them. • 

Chahhea abounded with soothsay* rs and necromancers no less than with 
astmlogers; sin* possessed no real school of medicine, such as we tind in 
Eirjpt, in which were taught rational methods of diagnosing maladies and of 
curing them by the u^o of simples . 1 The Chakkeans were content to confide 
the care of tlifiir bodies to sorcerers and exorcists, who were experts in the art 
ol* casting out demons and spirit*, whose presence in a living being brought 
about those disorders to which humanity is prone. The facial expression of tin* 
patient during the crisis, the words which escaped from him in delirium, were, 
lor these clever individuals, so many signs revealing tin* nature and sometimes 
the name of the enemy to be combated — the Fever-god, tin* Plague-god, tin* 
Headache-god . 11 Consultations and medical treatment were, therefore, religious 
offices, in which were invoked purifications, offerings, and a whole iitu.il o! 
mysterious words and gestures. The magician lighted a lire* of herbs and sweet - 
sincllyig plants in front of his patient, and the clear flame arising from this put 
the spectres to flight and dispelled the malign influences, a prayer describing 
the enchantments and their effects being afterwaids recited. “ The baleful 
impiecation like a demon has fallen upon a man ; — wail and paiit have fallen 
upon him, — <liiel a u] wail has fallen upon him, — the baleful imprecation, the 
spell, the pains in the head! — This man, the baleful imprecation slaughter.* 


into (in < k,. md which la came om-ofthc chief classical t< xts of (tarn)- It' mm n Astrology (Jm lUrimition 
ft hi i tiru nn iln j FietUijts vhtz If s Chtihhfeni i, pp. 4t), 47). 

1 So**, for an account of tho practice of medicine in Egypt, pp. ‘21 1-2*20 of the pre-cut work. A> 
late as the Persian p« nod Iho physicians uhout the court ol the AchreiiiMiidoH were Egyptians or 
Greeks, and not Babylonians; see in Ihrodolus (iii. 1) tho story of tho oculist sent hv Amuais to 
Cyrus, and whoso ill-will brought about the ruin of Egypt. 

s As to Iho malevolent genii, and tho di-cams which they could occasion by entering the 
bodies of men, see p. tXJ of the present wmk; the name Indict was entertained in Egypt (moo p. 21- 
et'seqj. 
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him like a slice]),— for his god has ipiittcd his body— his goddess lias njfh- 
drmvu herself in displeasure from him,— a wail of pain has spread itself as a 
garment upon him uml has overtaken him! ” The harm done by the mngicihn, 
tliojgk terrible, eould be repaired by tlm K „,Is, and Merodimh was moved Mo 
compassion betimes. Merodacli cast his eyes on the patient, Merodacli entered 
into tlu> house of his father Ka, saying: “My lather, the baleful curse has fallen 
lik(‘ a demon upon the man ! ” Twice ho thus speaks, and then adds : “ What’ 
this man ought to do, 1 know not; how shall lie be healed?” I],, replies to 
his son Merodacli : “My son, what is there that I eould add to thy knowledge? 

-Merodacli, what is there that 1 eould add to Ihy knowledge? Tlmt’ which l 
know, thou knowest it :— go then, my son, Merodaeli. -lead Inm to tlm house of 
puriiicalinn of the god who prepares remedies, - and break the spell that is upon 
him, draw away the charm which is upon him, -tlm ill wlijph alHiets his body, 
--which ln> suffers by reason of the curse of his father,— or the curse of his 
mother, — or tile eur.se of his eldest brother, --or by the curse of a murderess 
who is unknown to the man.— The curse, may it be taken from him hv the 
charm of i'.'a,- -like a clove of garlic which is stripped skin by skin, — like a 
cluster of dates may it lie cut olf, like a hunch of flowers may it lie uprooted ! 
The spell, may heaven avert it, may the earth avert it!” The god hitundf 
deigned to point out the remedy : the sick man was to take a clove of garlic, 
some dates, and a stalk heimur flowers, and was to throw them into the five, 
hit by hit, repeating appropriate pnvers at each stage of the operation. “ In 
like manner as this gallic is po h d and thrown into the fire, — and the hurtling 
flame consumes it,-- as it will never be planted in tlio vegetable garden, it will 
never draw moisture from the pond or from the ditch, — its root will never ajuin 
sjire.nl in the earth, its stalk will not pierce tile "round and behold the sun, 
— it will not serve as food lor the gods or the king. — so may it remove the 
halelul curse, so may it loose the bond — of sickness, ol sin, ot shortcomings ot 
pei versity, of crime ! -The sickness which is in my body, in my flesh, ip my 
muscles, —like this gallic may it he stripped oil, — and may the burning tl one 
consume it in this day; — may the spell ot the sored or lie east out, that I may 
behold the light ! ” The ceremony could be prolonged at will : the sick person 

pulled to pit * the cluster of dates the hunch ot flowers, a fleece of wool, 

some goats’ hair, a skein of dyed thread, and a bean, which weie all in turn 
consumed in the lire. At each stage of the operation lie repeated the formula, 
introducing into it one or two expressions eliaraoteii/ing the nature ot the 
particular oll’eriiig; as, lor instance, “ tlm dates will no nioie lwng trom thin 
stalks, the leafres of the branch will never again he united to the tree, the wool 
and the hair will never again lie on the back of the animal oil which they grew 
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and will never bo used lor weaving garments/’ 1 The uso of magical words was 
often accompanied by remedies which were far the most part both grotesque 
anti disgusting in their composition : they comprised bitter or stinking wood- 
shtivings, raw meift, snake’s llesh, wine and oil, the whole reduced to a pulp, or 
made into a sort of pill and swallowed on the chance of its bringing relief. 2 
The # Egyptian physicians employed similar compounds, to which they attributed 
"wondciful i dec Is, but they made use of them in exceptional circumstances only. 
The medical authorities in Chaldica recommended them before all others, and 
their very strangeness reassured the patient as to their efficacy: they filled the 
pusM'ssiiig spirits with disgust, and became a means of relief owing to llio 
invincible horror with which they inspired the persecuting demons. The 
Chaldicans were not, however, ignorant of tin* natural virtues of herbs, and at 
times made* use of tjiem ; ,J but tii<»y were not held in very high esteem, and the 
physicians preferred the prescript ions which pandered to tlie popular ciaving 
ior the siij ernatuial. Amulets further confirnn d the effect produced by the 
recipes, and prevented the enemy, once cast out, from re-entering the body ; 
tin m* amulets were made of knots of cord, pierced shells, bronze or tei r,i-eotta 
st.tl m ttes, nud#plaques fastened to the arms or worn round the neck On « ,ich 
of tli# hitter kind w’ere roughly drawn tin* most ternlde image*, that they could 
concern 1 , a shortened incantation was ^cmwled on its sin face, or it was covered 
with t \traotdinary characters, which when the spirits peiceivod they at once 
look llight, and the possessor of the talisman escaped the thicateie d illm v«. 1 

Howry cr laughable, and at the same time deplorable, this hopeless medley 
of exact knowledge and gro^s superstition may appear to u-» at the present day, 
it was the means of bringing a prosperity to the cities of (Jhald.e.i which no 
amount of actual science* would e\er have pi od need. The neighbouring bai baric 
peophs weic imbued with Ihe same ideas as the (Jhaldajaus regarding the 
eon^l itut ion of the world and the li.itme of the laws which governed it. Hiey 
livd, likewise in perpetual fear of those in\isiblo beings whose* changeable 

* llu* t( \t oi this f.i-tmc of ih< 11 wis published m U\\\nw>\, Cun. Ins. \V A - ,\«<1 iv. pi 7, 
find was insfiilif d un the M h table t nt tin m n< a * ntith il “ Islimlm.” It w.ts trin^l ih d it h n„tli l>v 
I r. Li noun mt (JJitifnt Accudn nn, ■», \<»1. n. pp 22.i 2.‘»S, \#>J. m pp S.i-9. a »j, jl.ili vy (Oo, nun nO nih/Htu 
dt I t* d, 1 1 liihuhmit, pp 1 .‘50-.il), J« nsen (Of lurautmfirnfonim ^umnnit u n, 

< t • i ii t j « A if* hml Jar Kf dftu w htntq, ml i pp 27J> *22, \<»I. ii pp. J.VOJ, MR* .ill, Ilh 12 md 
/niiiui in (Ltihnjt zui Ktnnh i/u d/r Eiihi/I<nn\t In n Julttfinn, \*»1 i. p *21 .>.“>, pi. Mil.). An* Uu i ri« 

<1 in. iiit it i mi*' lii«i U i ii publiala d and h m-lati *1 by To I evisi, Ok A^yn^/a Jh> uiumi r tn 
Uinj/u, ls'l.i. 

IX nuplis <>t tin i i i. »L» r« ut ioiiuiiLis mil bo ton? d m Saw i, An Awind llahylontan HwA on 
Jl Ittlmiif, m 1h«* Zt-tl^ilntfi jm i\t tlfoiMhnnijt vol. ji. pp. l—l i. For the Ktjypti.m ricipi a nl tin -.mio 
kind, *00 \\ hat is a ml on p. 210 ol tin pitaint work. 

1 Sts, On t \aiupli , the ainipk s cnunif rated on <i tablu in tin* lintiah Musi umfi CLiitly piildwlinl 
lij V Unroll n, Listi dt phudu jHidtrtnnltHyUi the limit «£mdique tVtiphjrQphit ft tVJOdoht Awuhm, 
v>1 # ii ]»p. i:;;> 1 1,1 • 

I \i i*oi. On Hi* lit bijttiv* Jit lit f of ihe *ln»/i/«ns, Xo. § 5-8, in the Transaction* of the Soeoty 
of lid, heal i,fI,,oluq,j t \ ol. u. pp. 51 .>7,05-7.5, Fn. J*. noiimaw, Li Ungie chez les Claddtuix, pp. 
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and .ubitiaiy will a< tiutul all visible phenomeiu, they attnbute 1 ill th 
H\ns<^ .uid misimtunes whuh ovutook Ihuu to the <Uu,t 'acti.m .1 the-e 
malt voh nt hi utfts, tiny 1 m Ik ve d ihrnlv in th. milmm. ofstusm.th. eemibo ' 
ol < n uts , th< y ucie const mtly on thi look ont tor pu.eli^ie s . ( alK i lt ,flj 
ilaimid by them, since tiny hul no lutun kionhd^ 0 1 tin numb i ml 
nitnicot then enemies mel the me ms tiny lnd inuntedlm piole e tm^ the m 
. sthi s liom the m eii ot ovcicomim- the m too e.itc n |>ie>\< d me Hie i nt In the * 
e m sot the sc bub mans, the Chalet i ms see need toll ]io s sse d ol the v i\ (leiwm 
"hie li the y themselves licked I he majieiuis ol Chill e lad i i el the 

tl« Minus to obt) them uul to mun isk 
tlnmsclvts beton flit 111 , tlnyit ul 
with ( ist iu the lioa\<nsth( pi < suit 
uul iutuu ot mt n uni n itn ns , tin \ 
mtupn t( (1 tin will oi th uumoitiU 
in its sm.ilhst in milt st ilioiis, nnl 
with tin ni this In ult\ w is mt 
i limit* l uni iplw nn i il p u\t i, 

I in 1 h t \h msti (1 l»\ iiM l ] i i it s 
tnd loininlis known t> tin in «n hmtus \mu * . 

il 1 1 tin m to i \t it 1 st it tit I\ it 

ill tun " in ill pints ihk n\ i i ho most o\ ilt dot tin j: xls m 1 th n t 

li nit l ot in itils, will mt 1 * \u h « nun. wt ik n il V iu s » i i \\ l 

with wjs lmn w is in lit I, d< stun il to lituinph o\t i its in i^hbimis, ui l tli Ittl 
whiI ill i\t no i Inin i ol i sistm mi li i n it ion unit ^ tln\ 1> u ow< d Imiii d 
it^mimni" i ustouis, in Iu li \ wutuu uul ill tin uts in l s n mts whn h h 1 1 
I mu lit ilmiit th it slip i unit) < h »l«l l ui « mil/ ition spu 1 1 mt » 1 1 nn u i 
t ik p >sst ssi not tin inli ibit mis oL tli sh u s ol th 1* iMtnUull, in l n u 
sii its ( mu s< w is ini} < ih <1 t n tin noth 1>\ th s < i m tli wt st I \ ( it 

in 1 t u tin i ist 1»\ tin mount mi , it turn d in tin dm turn oi tl i i i iJ i in 

\ 1 vuis uitl t»t 1 1 th d up th t wo n\ is, 1 1 si It w ln> t 1 >w 1 1 \\ il is thill u 
< i ulh 1 It w is it tins \t iy t mu ill it Iht IMi ii iohs ot tin Mil d> ii » t\ i 1 1 
jiisl t omph (c i { I lit < oinjiu st < 1 \ nhj i ( iti i I „ > j»t m ui \ I it sii w i by 

tin i Mo) ts ol lu<nt\ ^un litmus h 1 1 lx <mu m Vim m p u l h mi 

I mud In i noi the i u lx mu 1 u \ th Its it in I tin mount mis i Is { ii i m 

ill ldts, uul tin \ih ijp m 1 th« only nitunl mill t nd i i i w \ i 1 

ho lollowtd it unit titi„ibl\ ti m. mn t Hunt to unllui,tol m, i i sue 

} isst d all tin hinds !• it ill/ lb) its w it«h C\ iystipwlmlish.ini » 1 1 is 



l)i tun hy l nn ht r («u tin Iron i 1 td t' Tofu i 
lit 1 lit 11^11 .1 is in llu IJuti l» 1 lim 


l t l I m sit 
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direction increased the distance between her capitals and the Mediterranean, and 
brought her armies further south. Asia would have practically ceased to exist, 
as" far as Egypt was concerned, had not the repeated incursions of the Bedouin 
utilised her to make advances from time to time in that direction; stilT she 
crossed tin* frontier as seldom as possible, and recalled her troops as soon as they 
haduredueed the marauders to order: Ethiopia alone attracted her, and it was 
* there that she firmly established her empire. The two great civilized peoples • 
of the ancient world, therefore, had each their Held of aetion clearly marked 
out, am], neither of them had ever ventured into that of tho other. Then* 
had been no lack of intercourse between thorn, and t lie encounter of their 
aimies, if it c\or t rally bad taken place, lmd been accidental, had merely 
produced parsing results, and up till then had terminated without bringing to 
either dde a deemm* advantage. 
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contemporaneous dynasties, while the Turin Papyrus had choseu another; 
Manet he, on \he other hand, had selected from among them, as represen- 
tatives of the legitimate succession, the line reigning at Memphis which 
immediately foljpwed the sovereigns of the VI th dynasty. The following table 
gives both the series known, as far as it is possible for the present to re-establish 
the order - 
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The XI " (Theban) dynast) contains but a small number of kings according 
to the olVieial lists. The tables on the monuments recognize only two, 
Xibkhroun and Nmkhkari, but the Turin Canon admits at least half a do/en. 
These difference* probably arose from the fact that, the second Heracleopolitan 
dynasty having leigned at the same time as the earlier Theban princes, the 
tables on the monuments, while rejecting the lleracleopolitans, recognized as 
legitimate Pharaoh^ only those of the Theban kings who had ruled over the 
whole ot Egypt, namely, the fir*t and last of the series; the Canon, on the 
conti ary, replaced the later Heracleopolitans by those among the contemporary 
Thebans who had assumed the royal titles. Whatever may have been the 
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< »iusG of these combin ltions, we iin<l the lists again luiniomzmg with tin 
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Destruction of Men,” the. 1 10 
Didft of Osiris, the, 130 
Didiln (Libyan god), 471) 

Dilbut, (558, <170 

Diliium (Nar - Marraium), 502, 
51)8, 010 

“ Divine r.ilaoe,” the, 250 
Diyfileh, 518, 511) 

44 Donmins of the Eternal limine,*’ 
255 

Dnmcsfie implements, 53, 318, ,f 
7 17, 755 

life *)1 ( 'hnhhcuiiH, 7 17 ,#/*•#/ 

lift of E'yptinu-, 51, 207 

317. it w#/. 
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Double, left nds of flu*. 270, ./ 

v 7,2*52 
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1 >iiii;*i. 013, 017, *5.50 
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1 >iu tin, 5DS 
Dur-Sh.inukTn, .'37 
Diihh, oasis i.f, 132 
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57.3, 532, 503, 501 
L)\ 1 I istien of Egvpt, the. 221, >1 
i*«fj /., 387, 3 s 3, 115, 110, 151 
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La (D.unkiim), 538, 533, 5 (5, 
50(5, 507, 572, 5S0, 031. 035, 
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000, 001, 0*51, (500, 007, (572 
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703, 777, 78 1 

Euhaui, 570, 577, 578, 5S1, 582 
583, 58S, 58D, 5D0 
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Lhnrra, 058 
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(Thu), 77, 37, 201, 32S .8)8 
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I Egyptian language, the, 40 
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, early civilization of, 53 

origin of the, 45 
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17-41) 

, weapons of unfit nl, 58, 53 

Eileitliyiapolis. Su Ll-K.ib 
Eharrahai-, 077 
Lkhmim. See Aklmiim 
“ Ekiiumu,” 033, GS3 
Kkur, 537, 000 

Eluinand ElainPes, 5(53, 530, 51)8, 
002, 0J0, 701), 712, 751, 778 
El- Vi lull, 318, 420 
1 l-.Vshslmr, 5(51 
El- Th thIh h, 523 
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Lit v, 150, 151 40**, 5**8 
El-Kl ,«r!u h, 510 

* Eli pli.mtiiM , I l.i, 12.1, 121, J2\ 
131), I55i», hi 1, 150, I.f*, 105, 
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Emin ('Alm-Mi.ihii im\ 501.011, 
Ole, i*2.i, *■>, * 12, 01s, 0..0, 
005, G'J.l, 7*0, 715 
Enneiit, 10 L 

Ervthr.e'iii Si a, the. 510 
( K-ham, 015, *510 (572 
I! m h iT.ihip diO. '*7 
lit ana, 573 038, 030, 700 
, E-Tui n la, (525 
Kill bar, 537, i»i »*> 

Euphrates, 1 1 e, 513, 51*5, 5 13, 552, 
553, 530, 533, 037, T.il, 7 . >5 
Ev» i'h eii-, 573 
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F< mice, the, 103 
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Feudal cods of Egjpt, l*i! 111, 
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| “Five, lr.ilhe of the,” H7 
Flood, Cli ihhfin htor> of the, 501 
Flora of Ejjpt, 2'5, 27, 30 
Food-plants. 05 , 
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Funerary gods, the, I 13 
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1 1 Mum .r, 10 
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Gibil, 035, 071 
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(iishhan, 001, 0*)0. *;u8,a;(i.) 
Gi-hg-iUa, 003 
G Nli/ id i, *500 

Gizih, 212, 257, 258, 3*5 5 

370, Kltl. o il, 750 0.OG7I 
Gills of t'lialdei. 557, tt » / 

of Egypt, the, SI, 33 1 01, 

i(>\ NO, 302 
God*, endow uu id of, 120 
Go\i rnment, olliei iN i»l i h« , , 

< l eq , 232 
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Guinn, 01*5 

Gude.i, (503, 010, 013, 018, *..»<>, 
027, 057. 70.*, 7 l.i. 7/1. ./ . 
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Hades, the (111 aid conn, HOI, *'t *eq 

m " tho l’igvpUnii, 190, 197,200 

Haltf, 190 ‘ # 

Ilalifl-IIclrif, 119 
llaikftphtah (Ilakflplituli), 49 
IliitMJnit, 350, 357 
Ilait fo.irt.isen Hutpft, Ml) 
Hainan, G77 

Haiiibu. Ste ILiui-iiil'fl 
Hapi, 37, 38, 10, 13, 1 13, 182 

, hymn to, 40 

Uapis (Apis*), 231, 23S, 304 
Hapizauti T., 5*22 
Hupunimait, 201 
Hard id uf, 221 
Haro, nnme «»f the, 72 
Harlmditi (Hor-hud), 100, 113, 
201 

Hiirkliiilii, 100 

Ifurimtklii^. 201, 217, 50.7, 010 
iluriimkhuifi. 100, 138, 130 
Jlarun rati, 00 
Hum ulii, 100, 105 
Harru-rii (llf-rus), SO, 88, 02, 03, 
07, 00, 100, 102, 105, 106, 107, 
111, I is. 112, 119*111, 130,151, 
l.f>, f.iO. 170, 177, I SO, 200, 201, 
217,257, 200, 270, 301, 353,301, 
110, 170, 184, 505 
Harpi ion, nomo of the, 75, 70 
Hnrraii, 501, 500, 018, 010, 055 j 
llur-Supdi (Hor-Sopd), 00 
ITnrnliMlt Ci (Hi r shafui), 08, 09, 
103,119, 117, 511 
Ilursicsis, 112 
Harsihdt, 131, 132 
Hartimit, 100 
Ilu-smoniU), 447 

Hat her, 81, 87, SO, 00, 102, 105, 
100, IK!, 122,141, 150, 105, 177, 
181,1 80, 187, 208, 273, 322, 354, 
355, 304, 422, 475 
llatnub-a, 381, 122, 123, 135 
Huttihdpaita (Hatasii), 127 
“ Hafii-niba” (Hanibu), 301, 302, 
170», 177 

Haunch con^tcllnlion, tin*, 04,05 
Haunch, noine of tho, 71 
H&ftrit, 00 

I la warn, pyramid of. 510, 520, 521 
Heliopolis (see aim Afmfi of the 
North), 110, 118. 131, 135, 102, 
230, 233, 422, 504 
Hcraolcopolis Magna (IIjnin«(i, 
Akims, or Henassieh\ capital 
of nomo of the Oleundcr, 127, 
141, 112, 115, 440, 447, ill), 
450, 457, 158, 510, Ml, 514, 
517, 520, 528 


Heraclcopolia Parra, 441 
ircrinontliief Attuftof the South), 
453d, 506 

lJermopolis Magna. See Khmftuft 
Hern alia. See Ilirft-ShaitO 
limit, 453d 

llibonft (Minieb), 201, 202, 524 
Ilicrakonpolis (Hilmud, Minieh), 
508 

llierodulca, 120 
Hieroglyphs, the, 221 
Hiuiiifati, 73. See Heraeleopolis 
Magna 

HuiOit (Ifei]it), 3S8 
Hirkhftf, 427, 430, 431, 433, 434 
Him KhslUeri, 480, 487 
Hirft-Shoitu (Hem-shu), 350, 353, 
410,420, 420, 434, 400,520 
“ History of tho Peasant,” 310, 
127 

Hor-hud. See II urh & iiti 
'• Horizon,” the. St c Kin) it 
Horse, tlie, 32, 770 
Hor-Sopd. St e Hnr-S.ipdi 
Horns ( Hamer M, SO, 88, 02, 03, 
07,00. 100, 1U2, 105, 100, 107, 
111,112,113, 111,150, 151, 158. 
150, 170, 177, ISO, 200, 201. 201, 
214, 2 17, 257, 200, 270. 30 1 , 351, 
301. 110, 170, 4M, 505 

II. .si, 404 

House of Adulation,” 270 
“House of Rooks,” 90S 
House, the Eternal, 251, 255 
Household of the kings, 27S. </ 

*etj. 

HO (Dinspolm Parva ), 453o 
Hfia, district of, 102 
Hunting, ancient methods of, 01 - 
Cl, 700, it seq. 

Ilil nil, 491, 405 
liiiwaphaiti, 224 

na-sa, 2ii 

Tlypselo (Sliashotpu), 522 
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Talft. See ‘‘Reeds, Field of” 

latftr-aii (lar-o), 0 

la fihfi, 00 

Ibis tlm, 35, 200 

Ibrab imiyeli, 7 

[eJineunioii, the, Egyptian names 
of, 32 

Idiugiranagin, 1 00, 007, 008, 000, 
700, 717 

“ Igigi,” 034, 006 
Ilabrat, 000 
I IAni, 1,74 

Illahun, 513, 514,510,520 


Imhotep. See Train rfpil 
Imholpft, 106, 107, 230, 240, 
415 

Inaima, 030, G37, 038 
Iminnntuma I., 000 
Inannatuma U., 009 • 

Incantations, etc., 213, 281, 282, 
780, ct « q. 

Tninmi, 700 

Inlil (Tnlil-Rel), 538, 617, 030. 

637, 038, 704 
Inmigi, 500 
Intemenfl, 009 
Inzu, 030, 637, 038 
Iritit, 305, 419, 424, 430,432, 431, 
435, 178 
Irkalla, 00!) 

Irrigation. Sie Agriculture 
Ibbaii, 000, tH)8 

islilar t Venus), 538, 500, 570, 573, 
575, 570, 577, 578, 580, 581. 5s2. 
508, 03 4, 035, 037, 03s, 030, 
010, 017, 018, 058, <102, 003, 
001, 00/, 000, 070, 071, 072, 
073, 071, 0^2, 003, 001. 005. 
000, 7o0, 70 1, "02, 7)7 
l '•Indiana, 581, 50s 
l -i*-, 21,99, 101, 100. 107,120, 131, 
132, 110, 111, 150, 155, 102, 
103, 172, 171, 170, 17s, 1 82 
|s,S, 230, 210. 272, 301, >\ 
3s9, 113 

“Maud of the Double,” 197, ./ 
»<l 

“Mauds of the liliist,” 180, 191 
1 08 

Ifisnbit, 104, 151 

J 

.Justice, administration of, 330, 
337 
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Kuapiri), 407 
Koaft, 119 

Kabhsoufif (IvabliHimf), 143 
Ivadunia, 470, 171 
Kabiri (plain t Snttirn), 95 
Kabun, 315, 319 
Kukiu, 3 s 9 
Knknu, 238 
Kakii-Kakit, 149 
Kara-Su, 519 

Karnak, 302, 303, 305, .‘i30, 353, 
500, 530, 789 
Karun, 5 48 „ 

Kaslishi, 503 

Kasr-cs-Sayad, 9, 414, 454 
Kassa, 481 
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KuCtahtl (Kuttb), 188, 191, 523, 526 
Kiusullii, 598 
Kenkcnes, 237 
Kerkcpoura. Sec Cerkaanroa 
Kerklrn, 518 

“ Ka’’ (are Double), 202, note 3. 
Klin, lake of, 1 80 
Klu, the “ Rising,” 358 
Kluibur, 519 
KliQ.fi!, 20'), 3S7, 785 
Khuit-nfttrlt, 201 
Khukei! (lliru Khukeri), 180,187 
Klmlif Omar, 39 
Khamsin, the, 23 
Ivharsug-Kulunm, 595 
Kliurturn, 15, 188 
Khusisadra, 571, 098 
Khusoahfi-liri Nofirhotpu, 530 
Klieopa (are <dm Khufui), 225, 
209, 272, 302, 503, 300, 371, 
378, 380, 3S2, 385, 3SV, 102, 
113, 785 

K leper. Jxhopri 
hhephnn (Khafi.t, Khiln), 303, 
371, 372, 577, 37 s , IN), 382. 
387, 101, ,,01, 531 
Kin r. a, 3 s9 

Ivliili I. Sie VklitlmcH 
Khili 11 , 157 

Kliiuuiiu (Hi riiniiMilisM.i!:iii) 72. 
77, 102, 12V, U5, 117, 119, 230. 
153, 522, 523 

Klmiiiiilmtep. *Sii khnumlmlpii 
KIuiuiiiIk >( pu I. (Khnumli >li p), 
279, 301, 105, 101, 109, 170, 
195, 523. 525 

Klmumlmlpfl II., 523, 520,718 
K liiiu mu (god of Elephantine), 
10,98, 103, 101, 111, 119, 128, 
151,1 50, 2 1 0. 2 1 1 , 30 1 , 388, 3s9, 
130, 1 17, 178, 179 
klimiiu-h. Ion, 573 
Khonminfi, 119 
Khonsit, 1 10 

Ivlmiitamonlit (Khcnt- Anient i). 

1 Hi, 1 17, 181, 195, 198, 232. 508 
kliont h .u i ft noli r, 1 90 
Khnpri (Ivheper), 110, 13,8, 139, 
103, ISO 

Klift (Kliiiu), Ill 
KM a pi ill, 183 
Klift lupiiru, 1S3 

KlibfOi (mc aim Kheops), 303, 387 
Khft-lsiut, pyramid of, 102 
Kliuit, 307, 370,370, Ik>5. 102, 10S 
K liftlthotep. See Khfiithotpil 
Kh&ithotpO, 212 
Khumbaba, 579, f*S0, 590 
King, functions and occupations 
of tlio, 203, d teq., 27 1, 301. ik e 
alto lioyul 


Kings, tables of, 225, et aeq. 
Kingu, 539, 512 
Kirsig, 001 
Kish, 000, 018 
Kishar, 538 

Kisliu, 502, 595, 597, 002, GUI 
Ko-komt 1 , py ramids of, 238 
Kom-el-Ahmar, 521 
Komisil, 128 [491, 500, 522 

Koptoa (Qobt), 453 d, *151, ion. 
Kordofan, 488 
Koiuali, 518 
Korobko, 391, 158, 478 
Kubbfm, 479, 180 , 482 
“ Iviifa,” 015, 751 
Kujuuii'b, 485, 4>*S 
Ku-it (IW), 453 d f 69 1, 771 

K ut tut, 538, 502, 595, 01V, tils 
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1. 1 1 hi i ci.rpti ttmn-, 310, 753 
l.tLM'.li (Telloh), 501, 002, 003, 
».0f, |,07, HIV. 01 1,013, 010. 018, 

| 0-tf. 030. 037, 70 1, 709, 710,713, 
71 !. 717, 7 IS. 757 
I tk! i imu, .737 
L nin-<i. 033 
‘ I, uni .il Mude-” 19 
l.iMiiu (Seiilai.li), 502, 1.02, { 
I 010, 017, i»25, 01V, 07.« 
f Jn-liw 

I ,/,072 

I a ti poll- ( Sokbi in), lOti, 275, 123 
lilu.irit', (Mtald.'can, 770, 771, 
not ■ I. 779 

Libyan-, till*, 153, ./ «#*/ 

, llu ir pottery, 153n 

, their burial, 453o 

Ltddn, 701) [210 

I ale. Ancient Egyptian theory of, 
la-lit, the pyiamida of, 401, 518 
Liteialtue of Ch ild.e t. the, 771 
Lords ol the Sand-.” <Nt j llnu 
Shuil u [ : ’i- 

Lotu-.the, 27, 37, 05, 00, 130, 137. 
Lugalkieub iidiidu, the, 017 
Lng.ilki*ulsi, tin - *»I7 
Lugil-u-hum-gal. 009 
Liiklimti, 537 
Luxor, 500, 50*, 530 

M 

l/.ifi/V, the, 58 
Uidir.210 
Mi) Hit, 453d 

Matkait (M.ifk.O, 355 [010,027 
M:\gan, 501, 000, bOb, blO, bl4, 
Mngici ms, 212 

■, Chalihein, 780 

, the king's, 2 IS, 282 


Mahalta, ]x>rl ot, 128 
Mait, 145, JLH7 • 

Malutiyeh, 5 18 
Mamitu, 585 
“ Mancros,” the *231 
Manes, *225 
Mau-i-h-turha, 002 
M.mfi, IS, 45, 90 
Mar, 502, 031 
Marduk. i>rc Merodaeli # 
Marriage amongst Egyptians, 51 

and divorce in Chaldron, 731, 

ft ary , 737 
Mars-Do-luri, 90 # 

Miirtu, 501 
Mashu, 581, 01 
Maskhuil, 91 
Mask hoi lit, 82, 3-V } 

“ M.tskim,” 031 

Mawjt, or Maanltin fMaichis of 
Ilorus), 20‘2 

Mast il»a-, 218, 251, 358, r ( «•//., 102 
44 Ma-tabat-« l-Earaoiiii,” 21s, 219, 
115 

Math, niafio.il ealnilatiou-, earl*. 

220, 773 . 

Mailt, 001 
Mat ago, UA 

Muut ( Mul ). 507 • • 

Mit/aiii (Ma i/chl, 391 390, 119, 
421, 130,^159, 101, 17* 

M i/it, 90 

Mlcidow ol Keeds.” Sn “K.ids, 
Field ol ** 

“ Meadow of li. st” 8 m “U«bI, 
Field of” 

Measurements and sumy-, 32V, 
329, 701 

Medamot Taftd, 101 
Medamut, 500 

Midi cine, early prueiice of, ‘215, 
•218. 281, 7si t 
Medinef-el-Eii) Ulil, .>12 
Medbm, H5S, 359, 302, 118, 153 
“ Mi Iut ah-,” 73 * 

Meloukliia, the, 05 
Memphis 228. 233, 

231, 208,277, 133, 112, 401, 501, 
520, 730 

Memphite period, the, 22S, 229 
Mi n. lea, 110, 119, 110, 132 
Men#*, t, 09, 225, 230, *232, ‘233. 
231, 237, 507 

MeuknuhoiU tM. nkheres, Dy- 
nasty V.). 200, 389, 390. Ill 
Menkaftii. S<> Mykerimn 
Menkherea (w» aim Mykeiiims 
Dynasty, IV.), 387, 389 
Menkherea (Dyna-ty V.). fcVa 
Melfkaiihuru # 

Meiituholep. >’ ' Moutlmtpft 
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Mi 10 Inch (MarduV), 538, 580,1 
f. 10. 511, 5 12, 5 1 1, 5 f3, 517, 568. 
r 02iJ 031,088,614,616, 017,018, 
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09(1! 701, 7u5. 751, 703 
MuJiiliin, 001, 008 
MoteBoupliis l (Militiin-nfif), 122, 
12:1, p), r.vk i:;5, 480-440 
Metcsouphia 11., l-*>7, 188,410 
Mijinin, 179 

Mirluux. of, 702, 708 
Mihit, 281 
Milii unit, 5s] 

Mihtirnsiuf. Metos-mphig 
Militan smii'o, Stf Army 
MilukhlJm, 504, 01 1, 010, 027 
Min (Coil of lv pi «). >• ( Mini! 
Mim i and minus .it Simu, 855 
121, 185,47 i 

MiiniofirO. N.Mimphh? 

Mm A, Oil, 110, 1 11, 2->0, la.’n, jOU 
MirikaiT, 157, 158 
M it ki i 5n]J ii'ifl. 122 
Vuin Pipi I. Sn T\ipi I. 

51 ui"*) i LI i ft 5Ji li-ankh, 800 
Mint Mihit, 87 
Mint Qm lit. 87 • 

Mirnif •'I* ii. 581 
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s uiplii*. T. 
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aphis II. 

MunMxfl, toml) of, 253 
MirlUti-l-i, 272 
Misluru, 058 
Mnevis, 180, 239 
Minis, Kim;, 09 

MiorK Lake ( T»iik< t-KLruu),‘285. 

410,514,515,517 
Mr.nrul, 1110,1 19 
ATouuit, 92*103 
M.iiidit-KLuffii, 101, 523 
M* my, i to., m t lmlO en, 719 
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this, 101, 139, 15o, 1 . , 8i).», 
153n. 500, 507 
M« ntiinsisfi, 520 

Mi on, ancient t noli I ions ol the, 92 
M mrheir, 501, 012, 086 
Mullil, 701 
Murga, 733 

Miihie, invention nf, 220 
M}k« rinos (MinkaQii), 221, 803, 
870, 877, 378, 380, 381, 8811, 8^7, 
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Wn.ul.i, 153 b 
Nnluwt, 190 
\ .ill in a nil, 101, J05 
Nukhiti 1 , 523 
Nukhiti II., 523 
X.imtar, 091, 095 
Nana, 005, 070, 073, 071 
Nunnnr, 026, 029, 630, 654 
Xnpri, 40, 42, 81 
Nn put, SI 

Nsimm&ii), 599, 000, 001, 602,011, 
020 

Xarfi Khoniti, 115 
\uifi Ikihui, 115 

)*>, ,>5S. .i6S, 035, 01 1, Ol" 4 , 609, 
070, 071, 072, 073, 075, 070. 
696. 701, 751 
Nihtl.olpit, 101. 151 
Vifirt. S<r \i Int 
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lv i1>\ 15,71,77, 1*91 

N nlvhul.it, head ut (Rih ID iut). 

120, 181, 191. 190 ■ 102 

Ni kll lint, til' 1 Milt. It *ri 111.-. 

N T i plmchi n 28*', .»S • ! 

\« phtlh**, 1.’ 1, 1 10, 1 11 1. in. Hi, i 
171,170 h-Mss, >s | 
\< i a, 70S, 578 

Virg.il, 5*'S, 5sS 5s l 01 • 6li«, 
617, 61X,0ij *, 071,672, »>7 > 071, 
676, 09 1 

“Now lime,” the, I58 p, note l 
Ng.igu nirfi, 87 
Nihiru (Jitpilir), 545 
Xibkfi&ii, 4 19 
Nihkhrouri, 4C2 
Nibhonit, 290, 291 
“ Night of the Drum* 21. 23 
Nile, the Him*, 22, IsS 

, firem, 22, 891 

Beil, 23 

1 White, 20, bS 

, inundations ol the, 22, 89, 

42, OS, 880, 83s 
f. ‘•tiv.iln, the, 89 

— -, mouths ot the, 5 

, ri-i of tli- , 23, 39, 43, OS, 

880, 1SS 

- Hoiirce ol thr, 20 

, vulley of the, 6 

Nile-iroils, the (1 La pi ami Kin 

two emlilesses, Mint Qirnait 
and Mint Mill it, also Khnutntt, 
Osiris, Ilarsl filiu), 30, 87, 38, 
9S, 103, 119, 12S, 417 
Nilouieter, the, 4HX, 532 
Nitnrod (a ho see (lilgame*;, 573, 
571 


Xu.iL. 003. 001, 605, 60S, 610, 6J7, 
077 

NinAgil, CO!), C3C 
Niim/u, 588 

Nine \ eh, 517, 590, 597, 730 
Ning.il, 001, 703 • 

Ningireu, 604, 606, 607, 60S, 609 
610, 636, 637, 7 LI, 756, 760 • 
NiilgiBh/adu, G87 
Nniil), 538, 560, 568, 635, 687, 615, 
6 16, 647. 618, 009, 671, G72, 678, 
671, 753 
Ninkasi, 635 
Xinlil-Beltih, 674 
Xinlilhi, 017 
Xiimiar, 037 
Nm-ia, 080 
NmiVNinit, 1 19 
Ninursa", 686., 687 
\iphate-4, 51 S 

Xipur, 502, 5s.;, 597, 600, 002 
610, 017, 6 IS, 6 ill. To I 
Vihilm, 01 0 

Nwin, Ni&lim, nr Khm, 562, 002 
619 

Visir. 5?0 

Nit, 11, in, lu2, In.., 116, ih 
127, 111, lsi, 1^7, 27.1 8s L 
N . I.i u<n i L. ,s'.i Nil »Kih 
NitoLris^llh >d"pn;, 8so, 13s, 1 10, 
III 

N'tl lilt} of I’ r \pt, tin , 29C, tt mi/ 

::w * 

Vnlir. llo, 111 
\i lir horn, 105 
\ulirhutpu LI , .»2S 
Nofliirikeii, Us!*, 89'J 
Nulirki ri (title of simi.iI kin ' 
of Dvmiities Vll. and \ III ), 
262, 412 

Nuliikeri lkipi 11. Xn* I’api II. 
NofirmuM, 362 
Nofir-lumu, 1 06 
Xufiifts 412 
Noflit, 862, 368, 501 
Nofrmphtiih, 520 ■ 

Nome-got D, 9S, 116, 130, 1 1 1 
Nomes of Kgypt, the, 71 7 s , 298, 
I 296, 528 

Nomift-ShuitA (Nemu-sha), 850 
Nu, or Nun, 127, 116, l.)9, l«l, 
165, I(i7 
Nft, Lake, 1SS 
Nuhit, OhiUm, 200 
Nuhkhopirri Antuf, ICO 
Nfthri, 461, 528 

Nutt (Nut;, 86, 90, 92, 122, 12X, 
129, 1,33, 144), 111, 146, 150, 
160, 167, 168, 169, 173, I«», 
377 

XiVNAit, 119 
Nurammnm, 019 
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NttBku,r>at,tVM 

Nut. See Nu\t 
“ Nulir hotpuft,” 301, cl %tq. 


Ofluni'H, 510, 5G5 
Oasis of Ammi, 41G 
Oasis, iho ((rent (Tit, Ulmt), 
(Oasis of El-Khnrgeh), 232, 
132, 150 
Charles, 5 G5 
Olniofl, 383 

fMipuH Jfyyptiacua (Kiruber), 
map from, 21 
Onload, tin*, M3, 152 
(Gill mu ft (Ur-ma), 125, 1G1, 20 ti 
( Meander ( Nuiu), noun* of, 72, 70, 
415, 418 

Ombus cNubit), 102 

Omens and nuspieimH days. 211 

• >n. Mi* Aunfl of tlii* Nojtli 

Onager, tin*, 70S, 703 

Oi.khit ( Ankld), 18 

i )iino|iht is (Ohiri*), 180. Is2, Is**. 

nil, 1 1*5, 130, 200 
i in« uri", mi 

“Oj oiling of the Mouth,” tilt, 
Ml, 250 

( ll.'M'If s ( !i , ild:r.i'1, 011 

, Eg) plain, 1 13, 120 

in ion -»*\i I Mi. Mi Sdiu 
(nil is 03, 3s 33, 108, 105, 100, 
107, 111, 110, 117, 113, 123, 

180, 181, 182, 188, 151, 110, 

150, 172, 171, 17.., 17S, 173, 

181, IS*, 187, 131, 138, 13 1, 

135, I'MI, I3S 200, 201, 202, 

2')0, 210, 211, 218, 210, 282. 

250, 252, 253, 200, 272, Olu, 

SIC. I, 877, 137, 117, 500, 50S, 

G15 

Chins Khoiit.imentit, 135, 137 
( Mli* os, 4 10 
Oiionephes, 287: 288 
Oiihirkla'njs, 883 
0\yirh\mdiiis (Pima/it, Pali- 
nasi), 200, 201 

Oxynlmiehus ( iHorntynit ti-li), 
102 , 170 


Pap\ 410, 417, 413, m,\ 

4‘2‘2, 421, 131,480,110, 112, 151 
| Tapi IT., 483, 134, 135, 430, 137, 
440, 411, 412, 431, 173, 522 
Tapi III. (Sonliu), 111 
Papiaukliiti, 420, 134 
Papsukal, G()9, GO 4 
Papyius, the, 37, 00 
PuTodisc, the Egyptian idea of. 

130. Sec Hades 
Psuug, G30, 038 
Pufiht. Sec Bast it 
Prtfcsi ( Vio. geri ill). 001 
P.iuTti, 1 12 

Pi liiidar lmmcli of Nib-, 3 
IN lithium. 851 

1 IN pi. Mi* P.ipi f207, 2<N 
, Pbara »1«, 211, 253, 200, 201. 200 
| Pharmuti, 20S 
I PI in la, 0 

I Pin I e, 12S, 17S 1^2 
j Phil. IN, 

Piiifij.s 110 

Phi us, 110 
Plauniv, tb* , 130 
Pldali, 10. 3 i, 100, 111, 110, 113, 
111. K»0, 150, 21 1,28 230, 210, 
j 200, :-0l, 501.877, 501 
Pli* ililnio p. Mi Piitalihutpu 
* ‘PljT.ibbntpu, Tin* Piovoih-* of,” 
| 130. Ill] 

1 Plit 8 S »k.*r Omth, 10j 
I IN n it. 17<», 171 
1 Pi-j,T. S , lb liupolis 
1 Pnuil, 2 )7, 2»s 
1 Puft m Inn, 133 
Piluitiu. 17“.' 

Pnubsit, 17S 

Pnotlmo 1, tla.* Oli.ildivnn, 075, 
it y 7., 70,3 

, tin* Kgji.ti.ui, 122, 1 28, 121, 

123, 200, 273, 801, 805 
PiiniM s and unbilitj, 71 
Pseleis, 178 
Ptolemy, Kin* 2 JO 
Puauit, SI, 8! i(*, 837, 120, 158, 151, 
401, 183, l'»2, lilt, 135, JIN 
Punt. Mi Puanit 
Pyramid of Klieop*, tin* (Jieal. 
1 Mr Klimt 
| IS r lin'd, tin* Kfc j’*, 212 
Pyramids the, 558, it mi/., 102, 
1 1 m 1/. 

Q 


P.ik-bit, 301 

1 *a laces, tbo Oliahhoan, 71 1 , ef « //. 
- — of Llio kings, tbe, 273, < / 7. 
PunopoIiH (Apft). Me Akhmim 
l’antibibla, 505 
lNiophi, 212 


Qablwuiftf, 1 v - 

( v ):isi-t.*i-S.ij.id, 3, 111, 15 1 
Qenqoui, 230 
Qhnit, 18 
Qim-oiiit, 17 




Q,i AM Pytan\u\, 3HG 

Qmn ei-Qalfcah, 30* 

Qonbitift, 277, 303, 82G 
Qubhcibli, 08, G3 ^ 

Quarries of atom*, tin*, 375. 385, 
3S1, lfll, 422, 130, 535 
Qftbti, 73 

Queen, postion and functions ot 
the, 271, 272 


It 

Ha, 10, 80, 87, 8S, 31. 33, 00, lUO, 
105, 111, 118,113, 180, 137J3S, 
153, 1 10, 130, 15S, 150, 100, 102, 
103, 101, 103, 100, 107, 103, 170, 
1 73, 178, 1 80, 1 90, 21 10. 200, 210, 
230, 257, 23S, 230, 20'), 202, 270, 
804^388, 495, 304, 040 
Ka-ilarmakliis, 170, 200 
Hu-lfarmukliulti, 138 
Kahotep. M*c Rahotpft 
Hahotpft, 3 .2, 303, 407 
U.iian, 7 • 

U unman (Kiiiimm^, 33S, oils 
^ 081, O80, 08S, 012, 050, 051, 058, 

1 05 1, 05S, ot 1 , 002, 007, 073, 70 1 , 

l 733,703 • • 

( H mix’d II , 220, 233, 230, 300 
Kaninit, S2 
Uanolir, 802, 109 
liaiiuil (Kimuit), 203 
Ha-qrnit, 110 
Uas-Molummed, 554 
Rathnure*, Scssl 
Uatoises, 387, 785 
“ Heeds, The Field of,” lO**, 180, 
183, 190 

Religion^ ribs and eereinon.M, 
123, 200, 207 

Htluedii s lt*r di-iaae, fell ddicau, 
7^1 

, Egyptian. Me 3b li. ino 

Ii.it. Me Hint 
“ Jti.spimdonK” 19 { 

“Host, The Field of,” JOS ISO 
KhodopU (Nit'.kris), 3s0, 38 1, 
188, 110 
liirit (Herl), 91 

Kit 11 il of C'lwld.iMft religion, Osd, 
it *q.y 701 

H .bami, 12 2, 195, 500 
lioimtu (Holu), 18 
Royal tliqm Ue, 208, et mi/., 270. 
M 

family of (Jlulda’ii, tin*. 107 

of Kg> pi, the, 270, 275 

household, the, 278, <V kd/ 

insignia, 201, 203 

Uuditdidit, 388, 389 
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S 

J Sn ” tin*, 110 
Sahiru, 581 /* 

Sahij, 000, 067 A 

Knhu, ma&talu of, 1! 10 
Sudjur, the, .010 
Sulir, 83 

Ssihii, 5*0, 07, -l). 1 ), 1207 
HUhii-Orinn, 108 
Sahui i, 389, 300, -1 IS, l.-)t 
Saiil (Arabic name of rppcr 
Kgvpt). 35, 73, 128, 522, 532 
Saiilii, 577 • 

Sal*, 77, 220, 3S1 
Sa 'it o pciiud, the, 220 
Sakieli, 11 m 1 , 1 1 
Suktit, tlio, 00 
Samiu Ml, 170 

Sumniiiu-Ivhaip- Kh do rf .Sn 
fcv'iinn h 

S.iiiltii, Xaiiinitu, 075 
S.ijuli, 12-> 

S.ip-hoii. 212 

Sapi, lo0 

Mujiji'M, 22»<f 23x, 212, 257, 350, 
:;oo, 3 s 3, :;s5.:n». ioo, u»s, 115. 
•118, 123. 73i i. 75 I.V.\ 7x0 
Saibfft-ft Kliii lun, *173, 17J, 1 7ii 
Saruoii, Kin**, 505, 500, 39x, 500, 
0«»2, 729, 770 

Satit (S.iti), 105,210, 12ft 
“ Mitni, Tide of,” 115 
S:iCi (K«*bdi), -10 J, 105, I0ti 
K.i/a, 83 

Sciihr, lift* and tunrtiouB of tin*, 
287, tl mi/., 333, 723 
Seh, Sie Mini 

lebek. Sw Sovku (or Sohkhu) 
Sebek-lmtep. Ste Sovkhotpii 
Si hrimytie brunch of Nile*, 5 
S< !»• lhhcft s, 387, 785 
N'ln 1, J2, 123, *128 
8. liel bf.Ir, Mil*, 212 
N lfii« id. i*, Mn , 572 
N Ik!*, 151, 301 
8 i iim Jii|)M 23S 

S< imtf p, 550, 551, 500, 575, 037, 
o3s, 005 , t:;o, 713 
Si imu li, 170, 185, 1-0, 187, 5.12 
Si li, 380 
Si phi tb, 3X0 
Sulk So Slaves 
Seipent-vvuiship, 121 
Si*'iioliriB, 238 
Heti I., 49, 202, 226, 233 
“ Sc von,” tin , 031, 770 
Klia, 83 
Sliniul, 400 
Slui|g 207, 208 
Simla, 005 


Shamubh, 538, 502, 07(5, 577, 570, 
5S2, 584, 0.14, 038, CIO, 048, 
050, 053, 057, 058, 001, 000, 
007, 071, 072, 073, 074, 075. 
070, 0,01,0.18,701), 701, 700, 703 
SliamahimapiBktim, 500, 507, 570, 
572, 5S3, 584, 585, 580,587,053 
Sliargani-Blmr-ali, 590, 001, 758 
Sliargina, 088 
Nhurginn-ShnrruLin, 590 
Shas-hirit, Berenice, 201 
Shashntpft (Uypaele), 522 
Slmtaui, 479 
Slmtt-el-Arnb, 518 
Shatt-el-IJai, i>52, 501, 003, 009, 
014,019 

Slml t-cn-Nil, 552, 502 
Sin il. iSVc Slimlit 
Sliihailiili, 85 
SlnlkJi-il Hi led, 107 
Sliedmil-Sulkliitiihin, 101, 105 
Shesln 1114(1 11- i» s « IU),L ‘ *’ 

Slimar, land of, 573 

Ships., CluldaMii, 013, 017, 751 

, Ejjj pti.111, 392, 393, 397 

“ Shipwreck'd Niihn, Sion ol 
tin,” 197, it Mi 7 
Shin, -*ih ol, 252 
Shinlit, Simdu, or SI, nl (capital 
of tin B.ijuiu), 110, 511, 512, 
511 

Shoinil, 207 
Sho nil in, 'll! 

Miopbi-kaf, J» s 0, 387, 785 
ShopMhki 11, 389 

Shoauu Jim 5 (Shesu Ilor), 170, 

l.s2 

Shu, 127, 12S 129. 110, 111, 111, 
150, 151, 100,107.109,170. 172, 
178,211 

Shuniir, 573, 01 G, 019 
Shin ippuk, 502, 500 
Shufi, 503 
Slmtii, 059, 000, 001 
Sil.il (Seh), 40, SO, 89, 128, 129, 
133 , 110, 141, 111, 110, 150. 
100, 107, 109, 170, 172, 177, 
178, 200, 377 

Si-llnllior, l8l 
Mil ili, 581 

Kilbileh, Kheim, 39 , *11, 391 
Kiniaiiu, 753, 751, 777 
Sin, 53-!, r»hS, 031, 035, 037, 038, 
019, 050, 053, 051, 055, 050, 
05X, 004, 005, 073, 075, 070, 
093, 091, 701, 753, 751, 770 
Sinai, 353, it mv/., 421, 435 
Singaslud, 019, 

Sinidinnum, 019 

Siniihit and his adventure*, 407, 
409, 471, 473 


Sippurn (Repharvaim), 502, 572, 
595, 597, 000, 001, 048, 065, 
075 

HirtmpHft, 493 
Sirin, 059 

Sirrida (A), 004 8 

Sinirea, 389 

Sil, 128, 129, 133, 131, 140, fl4, 
150, 172, 170, 177, 178, 181, 
192, 200, 201, 204, 210, 213, 
2(15, 270 
Sit-Nftbiti, 178 
Sit-Typhon, 174 
Situ, 431 

Si ut (Siaiit), 71, 70, 77, 103, 303. 
322, 432, 453, 455, 457, 403, 
521, 522 (map of, 456) 

Slaves, status and life of, 309 
320, 327, 712, it ttq. 

Snefru. See Snofi&i 
Snofrui (Siietru ), ( I Ini li n i !>-mait ), 
202, 209, 272, 290, 3 17, 35 1 , 355. 
358, 3G0, 301, 303, 3X7, 120, 
I IS 153, 151 
Si that, tin , 20 
Suliai/tyi h, 7 

Si kaiis, 110, 117, 1x1, 195. 198 
Sokhit, 100, 13S. 105, 100, 211, 

212, 210, 231. 301 
Snkhitlllimkll, IIS 
Small, 230, 257 
St’iikln 11. 402, 491 

S« >}uli t (Sopd , Sains, 1 rr Kotin*, 
90 

Smi-, 3x7 

Sofia's, 90, 205, 207, 209 
Soul, ancient traditions of the. 
113, 182, it m/., 252, 250 

, Chahheau IlnoricB ab"Ul 

the, 083, it m#/., 089 
So’iphis I., 387 
Sf.upliis II., 3x7 

SovkJiotpfi I. (Scbek-hotep, or 
Seik-hotep), 527, 52S, 532 
Sovkholpu III., 52S, 533 
Sovkhotpu IV , 5&1 
SuvklJ, Sobkll (Soltek), 41, 10- 
101, 111, 171, 117,511,512 
Sovkiiin*a5f 1., 52S 
Suvkum.satif II., 530, 531 
HovkCmoftiuri, Queen, 513,, (“7 
Spells and Ineantatious, ancient, 

213, 281, 282, 780, el mi/. 

SpeoB ArtemidoB (Pakhit), 301 
Sphinx the Great, 212, 247, 200, 

375, 401 

StarH, Egyptian traditioufl of the, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 96 
Step-Pyramid, the, 242, tl aeq. 
Storehouses, Government (Abfti), 
281, ct aeq., 298 
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Sumerians (Acciulians), the, 550, 
551, 560, 575, 637, 638, 665, 
727, 730, 743 

Bun, legends ami traditions of the, 
81), 90, 9J, 100, 137, 162, 190 
Surveys and measurements, 328, 
329, 761 
SijBa, 563 
Sycamores, 122 

Syene (Sufi nit), 1H, 425, 128, 130, 
435, 458, 482 


T 

Tablets of Destiny, GCfi, et aeq. 

, writing, 721, 731 

“ Till >nft ” (money), 323, 324 
Till >nlu. 581 
Tafnakliti, 235 
Trtfriuif, Ml, 14 1, 150, 151 
Tuknzze, the, 13, 21 
‘‘Tali* of llio Two Hrothir-',” 170 
Tamarisk, Egyptian nml Sumhe 
mimes of, 2S 

T.immiiz (Dunum), 579, 589, 779 
Tiunjilithis, 3*7, 7*5 
Tan i nit, 151 

Tunis 122, 191, 599, 592, 59 1, 5°»0, 
531, 533 
Tan kin los 3*9 
Tn nu, 159 
Tn-limit. 072, 070 
Tift, 190 

Taurus, the, 518, 519 
Taxes and tlnir rolleptinn. 311, 
31 1, 328, 339, 332, IKK*. 701 
TiTalil, 450, 157 

Tel-el-Aniurna Tablets 059, 70S 
Till-Mokliilani, 32»o 
Tell-Xebesheh, 39| 

Telloh, 093, Oil, 072, 709, 711, 
717. 71S 

Tii-Silr Tablets, 732 
Temples of tbo Ulialdamn gods, 
674, ft acq. 

Tennu. Sie Tonu 
Terebinth, the, 71, 70, 457 
Toti I., 11 4, 236, 260 
Teti III., 116, 117, 130, 410 
Thumos, 220 
Thtl-il, the, 12 
Theban Ennetnl, the. 150 

period, the, 229 

Thebes, 453, 191, 500, 521, 526, 
528, 533 (map of, 455 ) 

Thinis, or This, 73,77, 99, 101, 1 16. 

230, 232, 411, WL 454, 522 
Tliol, 42, 92, 102, 104, 105, 111, 

1 13, 145, 147, 149, 150, 159, 178, 1 
174,176,177, 178,182,186, 190, ' 


198, 200, 201, 207, 211, 212, 213, 
214, 215, 220, 221, 240, 2*2, 321, 
361, 178 

Tliotli. Scr Tliot 
Tlintlinus L, 52 
Thothotpft, 523, 71R 
Thntmusiu III., 179 
Ti, the tomb of, 251, 251 
Ti Quint, 538, 510, .ill, 512, 669 
Tib«i, 421 

Tidaimin (Lebanon), 561 
Tigluth-Vileser, 052, 002 
Tigris, the, 5 IS, 549, 559, 003, 027, 
097, 751 
Tihftuft, 177 

Time, divisions of. Sie Calendar 
Timihfi, 132, 159, 177, 1*9 
Titefti, 10 1, 517 
Tiftmnutf, 113, 182 
TiiVmitiri, 90 
'I'oniUis, 533 

Tombs the ( ‘h.ihhean, 685, ft aeq 
— . the Egyptian, 1‘ *. 211 
<*V« olftu M.i"tah:i 
Tonu (Teunu), 319, 172 
Tiiniiitanion. 2* 50 
i ToSI.it, 115, 116 
T.. Sliilif, 319 
To-TamQ, 119 
Tosoithrns, 23*’ 

“Tieeot the Virgin,” 122 
Tic e-wm ship. 121 
Triads "f gods, 100, it a .7, 150, 
050 

Troiu, 3*8, 38 1, 11 S 

Turn. Stt* Tftnift 

TO mil (set Alftmft), 101, 1 16 138, 

1 19, 1 10, 159, 103, 1*6, 2(58, 403 
r rnnuri, 220 
Tur.ih, 194, 118, 506 
Typhon, 172, 170, 190, 209, 2<»1. 

I 202, 210, 202 

I Typlionians. Su Typhon 

D 

Caguit, 250, 321 
C apiralifthfti, 177 
Oapshet.it 1 11 (planet Jupiter), 95 
Onp-naitu(Aiiiihis), 103, 116, 1 13, 
187, 157 

Onshhili, 193, 191 
0.i ti, 90 

Oaftaiu (Wawa), 391, 390, 119, 
121, 439, 132, 131, 159, 101, 
104, 478, 480 

Haz-ciiiit (Ua/ ur), 17. 391 
Ulmratiitu, 507, 583 
Uehorens, 234 
IMlwin, 008 
Utldushuuumir, 695 


7,99 

Oirft (Ur, pjRumd of Khephren), 
*^71 9 4.( r i'h>'hes^ 527 

Oihtt, Nome of, I 5 T j0, 
Uit (Uhat), the (lieal (Uhisp 232,> 
432, 159 • 

Uknu, 751 • 

Ulal, 751 [136 

Cnas,3.s*).390 f 390,41l l 410, 131, 
Uni, 414, 416, IJ9, 121, 4^3, 12 1, 

I 133, 111, 159 9 

Univeihe, Ug>pliiin theory of the, 

I 10, 128, 129 
Cmiofiui (( Kiris), 130 
| Ur of tin* ( ’lulili c*s ^ Si 0 Urn 
UrieiH, 1 lie, 33, 170, 1*5,202, 205, 
270.278 1711.71* 

Urban, 009, 013, *517, 02 ►, 7K>, 
Urdu-hit, 110 
Uilnmma, 00.) 

U riling, 605, 608, 757 
(/rniiigiisii, 013 
Uislift, 200 

i Urn (Uruui), 501, 60*2, 61)6, 009, 

1 015, *510, *517. 029, 025, 02*5, 02s, 

1/29.(54*, 019,051,055, (575, 6*1* 
701, 7 13, 715, 7 10., 75.) 
(Jnm/.ur^a 003 

I 'ink flhrel.j, ( N\ wk.i), ,»02, 573. 
574, 575, 57*5, 577, 57*. 'M > 5* », 
589. (502, 00 1, *’.00, 60s, 616, 61 7 
01.8, 019, *525,9 JO, *52\ 05'\ 1,71. 
(5S.8, 712, 715, 71*5, 77* • 
Uiuhainiu, (591 
Unis, 579, 0*2 
Utdi, 094 

Usirlviit (Uheiclii*res\389, 39(5,7 *5 
iWkeii, 269 

(Jsimiii Anil, 389, 399, 151 
l airtasen T, 151, 405, P57, 

173, 178, 4*1, 181. Phi, P»., 
500, 592, 593, 507, 599. el \ 
519, 522, 525, 33*» 

UhirtaK’ii II., lO.s, !7(»,* Pd* 1 , 5*>l. 
519, 520 

Uaiitascn III., 210, 10s, 179, ISI, 
187, 199, 191. 192. .*03, 591, 510, 

5 IS, 519 

Usury in Uliald in, p. 719, */ v/y , 
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